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BOOK  IV.  CHAPTER  I.  of  PART  IL 

CONTINUED. 


SECT.  XL 


OF  INDIGO. 


jLhis  valuable  pigment,  one  of  the  capital  manufac-     chap.  I, 
tures  of  America,  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  difFe-  * 

rent  species  of  plants  ;  the  indigofera  argentea  or  wild 
indigOy  which  is  said  to  yield  the  finest  pigment,  but  in 
smallest  quantity;  the  indigofera  diiperma  or  Guati- 
mala  indigo  ;  and  the  indigofera  tinctoria  or  French  in^ 
digo,  which  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  indigo,  and 
is  therefore  preferred  by  the  planter,  though  its  qua- 
lity be  inferior  to  the  indigo  obtained  from  the  other 
*   VoL  V.  A  . 


J  INGREDIENTS    OF   PLANTS. 

Book  IV,  species  *.  For  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  mode 
of  preparing  indigo  from  these  plants,  we  are  indebted 
to  Labat  f.  Since  his  time  some  improvements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  j  but  the  mode 
of  rearing  the  plants  still  continues  the  same.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  in  trenches 
about  a  foot  asunder,  and  the  plant  comes  into  blossom, 
and  is  fit  for  cutting  down  in  May  ;  but  in  south  Ame- 
rica about  six  months  elapse  before  it  can  be  cut.  In 
the  West  Indies  four  cuttings  are  often  obtained  from 
the  same  plant  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  but  in  Ameri- 
ca never  more  than  two,  and  often  only  one.  The  pro- 
duce continually  diminishes  after  the  first  cutting ;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  plants  from  seed  every 
year. 

The  plants  are  cut  down  with  sickles,  and  laid  in 
strata  in  the  steeper,  till  it  is  about  three  parts  full.  This 
is  a  large  cistern  of  mason  work  or  wood  about  16  feet 
square.  Here  they  are  pressed  down  with  planks,  and 
leaded  to  prevent  them  from  swimming,  and  covered 
with  water  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches.  Here 
they  ferment  5  and  the  utmost  attention  is  required  to 
the  process.  If  they  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long, 
the  pigment  is  spoiled  ;  and  if  the  water  be  drawn  off 
too  soon,  much  of  the  indigo  is  lost.  This  fermenta- 
tion, according  to  Le  Blond,  goes  on  best  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  80^.  The  water  soon  becomes  opaque,  and 
assumes  a  green  colour ;  a  smell  resembling  that  of  vo- 


*  Edward's  History  of  the  Wett  Indies ^  ii.  275. ;  and  Berthollet,  Elemam 
ie  la  Teinture,  ii.  37. 

f  Ste  his  Account  detailed  by  Dr  Lewis  in  Neumann's  Chemistry  p, 
435- 
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latile  alkali  is  exhaled,  and  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are  ^  Chap^ 
emitted  *.  When  the  fermentation  has  continued  long 
enough,  the  liquor  is  let  out  into  a  second  cistern,  pla- 
ced lower  than  the  first.  This  cistern  is  called  the  bat- 
tery, and  is  commonly  about  12  feet  square  and  four 
and  a  half  deep.  Here  it  is  agitated  for  15  or  20  mi* 
mites  by  means  of  levers  moved  by  machinery,  till  the 
flocculi,  beginning  to  separate,  give  it  a  curdled  ap- 
pearance. A  quantity  of  lime  water  is  now  poured  in^ 
and  the  blue  flocculi  are  allowed  to" subside.  The  lime- 
water  is  supposed  to  prevent  putrefaction,  which  other- 
wise might  endanger  the  pigment ;  and  according  to  Le 
Blond,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  existed  in  the 
liquid,  and  prevented  the  indigo  from  separating.  The 
water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  pigment  put  to  be  drained 
in  small  linen  bags ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  little 
square  boxes,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade  f. 

Europe  was  long  supplied  with  indigo  from  the  West 
Indies  and  America  ;  but  of  late  the  manufacture  has 
been  introduced  into  Indostan,  and  carried  on  with  such 
spirit  and  success  as  promises  fair  to  secure  to  that 
country  in  future  the  supply  of  the  European  market  t» 
The  leaves  of  the  indigo/era  yield  a  green  infusion 
to  hot  water,  and  a  green  powder  may  be  precipitated 
from  it ;  but  unless  a  fermentation  has  taken  place,  nei- 
ther the  colour  nor  properties  of  it  have  any  resem- 
blance to  indigo.  Le  Blond  affirms  that  the  contact  of 
air  is  necessary  to  the  fermentation  of  indigo  j  but  his 
proofs  are  insufficient.     The  separation  of  carbonic  acid 


♦  Jour,  de  Pbys.  xXzviiL  141 . 
t  Edward's  Hhiory  of  the  West  Indies^  ii.  l^Zs 
t  I5e«  Tenant*s  Indian  JRecreationtt  ii.  14*. 
A2 
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BdoklV.  is  a  siiflicient  proof  that  chemical  decompositions  arc 
going  on  during  the  fermentation  ;  but  of  what  nature 
we  are  ignorant. 

The  indigofera  is  not  the  only  genus  of  plants  from 
which  indigo  may  be  obtained.  Dr  Roxburgh  first 
drew  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the  nerium  tinc^ 
torium,  a  tree  very  common  in  Tndostan,  from  the  leaves 
of  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  abundance.  His  pro- 
cess is  shorter.  The  leaves  are  kept  in  a  copper  tull 
of  water,  supported  at  the  temperature  of  160®,  till 
they  assume  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  liquid  acquire  a 
deep  green  colour.  The  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  agi- 
tated in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  indigo  thrown  down 
by  lime  water  *. 

Indigo  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  isatis  tinctoria^ 
or  woad  ;  a  plant  commonly  enough  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, and  even  found  wild  in  England  f*  When  arrived 
at  maturity,  this  plant  is  cut  down,  washed,  dried 
hastily  in  the  sun,  ground  in  a  mill,  placed  in  heaps, 
and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  then  well 
mixed,  and  made  up  into  balls,  which  are  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun.  In  this 
state  they  become  hot,  and  exhale  a  putiid  ammoniacal 
smell.  The  fermentation  is  promoted,  if  necessary,  by 
sprinkling  the  balls  with  water.  When  it  has  conti- 
nued for  a  sufficient  time,  the  woad  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  a  coarse  powder  ;  in  which  state  it  is  sold  as  a  dye- 
sluif.  By  treating  woad  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  indigofera,  indigo  has  been  obtained   from  it 


*  Bancroft  on  Pefnanent  Colours,  p.  423, 

f  Some  thi^nk  that  this  is  the  plant  with  which  the  ancient  Britons 
stained  their  bodies,  to  make  them  appear  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
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by  different  chemists.     Jiisti  *  was  one  of  the  first  of     Chap.  I. 
these.      Borth   published   a   paper    on    the    subject  in 
1754  f,   Kulencamp  :{:  in  1755,    and  Edel  J    a  third  in 
1756. 

Chevreul  obtained,  by  digesting  ivoad  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  ii)i6zV^  crystalline  grains,  which 
gradually  became  blue  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  assumed  the  usual  appearance  of  indigo.  These 
white  grains  he  considers  as  indigo  destitute  of  oxygen. 
Their  crystallized  state  is  remarkable  ||. 

The  method  of  preparing  indigo,  and  of  applying  it  History. 
to  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  seems  to  have  been  very  ear- 
ly known  in  India  ;  but  in  Europe,  though  it  had  been 
occasionally  used  as  a  paint  ^,  its  importance  as  a  dye- 
stuiF  was  not  understood  before  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  ft  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Flicthoy  a  ce- 
lebrated work  on  dyeing  published  in  Italy  in  1548. 
The  Dutch  were  the  people  who  first  imported  it  from 
India,  and  made  its  importance  known  in  Europe.  E- 
ven  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
its  use  was  restricted  in  different  countries.  It  was  pro- 
hibited in  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  the  prohibition  was  not  taken  off  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  prohibited  also  in  Saxony. 
In  the  edict  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  corrosive  substance, 
and  called  ybo^  ybr  the  Demi,  Colbert  restricted  the 
French  dyers  to  a  certain  quantity  of  it  **.  Soon  after 
its  importance  began  to  be  generally  understood,  it  was 


*  Schreber's  Sanjmlunjren,  i.  68.  f  In  the  Halk  Ncwspaf^er. 

\  Schreber's  Samml.  viii.  448.  S  De  Indo  Germanlco  ex  Glasit. 

(I  Jour,  de  Pkys.  Ixvi.  373.  %  Pliriii,  Lib.  xxxv.  c.  6. 

**  See  Bancroft  on  Famanent  Cobursy  and  Eerthollet  on  Dye'm^, 
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Book  IV.     cultivated  in   Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  with  such 


success  that  the  indigo  from  these  countries  was  prefer- 
red to  every  other:  ^but  within  these  few  years  the  East 
Indian  indigo,  owing  entirely  to  the  enlightened  exer- 
tions of  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  has  recovered  its 
character,  and  is  now  imported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties to  Britain, 
f  ropertie*.  Indigo  is  a  fine  light  friable  substance  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  Its  texture  is  very  compact,  and  the  shade  of 
its  surface  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  prepared.  The  principal  tints  are  copper,  vio- 
let, and  blue  ;  the  lightest  indigo  is  the  best :  but  it  is 
always  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  part- 
ly owing,  doubtless  to  the  carelessness  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  bodies  which  the  plant  contain- 
ing indigo  yields  to  water.  From  the  analysis  of  Berg- 
man, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete treatises  on  the  properties  of  indigo  which  has  yet 
appeared,  the  purest  indigo  which  he  could  procure  was 
composed  of  the  following  constituents  : 
41  pure  indigo 

12  gum 
6  resin 

22  earth 

13  oxide  of  iron 


100* 


The  earth  consisted  of  10-2  barytas 
lO'O  lime 
1*8  silica 

22-Of 


#  Bergman,  y.  ^6.  f  Ibid.  v.  33'* 
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But  in  all  probability  the  earth  differs  in  different  .  Chap.  I. 
specimens ;  for  Proust  found  magnesia  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  specimens  which  he  examined  *.  The 
47  parts  of  blue  pigment  are  alone  entitled  to  the  name 
of  indigo ;  and  to  them  therefore  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  in  this  Section. 

Cheuvreul  has  lately  published  the  result  of  his  ei- 

perimens  on  Guatimala  indigo,  which  shows  that  the 

indigo  of  commerce  is  a  still  more  complex  substance 

than  Bergman  found  it. 

Hot  water  digested  on  indigo  became  yellow.     This   Comtitu* 

°  ^  •'  entsof  corn- 

liquid  being  distilled  gave   out  ammonia  and  let  fall  a   mon  indigo. 

greenish  matter  which  became  blue  upon  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  possessed  the  properties  of  indigo.  After 
this  matter  has  separated,  flocks  precipitated  of  a  green 
colour,  to  which  Chevreul  has  given  the  name  of  green 
matter.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alkaline  leys  and  becomes  reddish.  When  the  al- 
kali is  saturated  by  an  acid  the  colour  becomes  green, 
and  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated  the  green  matter 
precipitates  in  flocks.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  and  becomes 
reddish  ;  but  when  spread  thin  upon  any  substance  it 
still  looks  green.  Alcohol  being  poured  into  the  wa- 
ter from  which  the  green  matter  had  precipitated,  a 
substance  fell  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour  and  a  bitter 
and  astringent  taste,  and  which  burnt  on  coals,  emitting 
the  odour  of  empyreumatic  vinegar. 

The  indigo  thus  treated  was  digested  in  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  dissolved  ;  l.  green  matter ;  2.  red  matter ; 
3.  indigo.     The  red  matter  agrees  with  the  green  in  all 


*  Nicholson's  Journal y  iii.  315. 
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BopklV.     its   properties  except  colour.      The  colour  does  not 
change  by  solution  in  alkaline  leys  and  alcohol. 

The  indigo  in  the  third  place  was  treated  with  muri- 
atic acid  which  dissolved  1.  iron  ;  2.  carhonateoflime; 
3 .  red  matter. 

The  following  Table   exhibits  the  substances  taken 
from  Guatimala  indigo  by  these  processes,  and  of  con- 
sequence its  composition, 
f  ammonia 

I  disoxyp-enized  indic^o...  12 
Water  X 

'  green  matter 


Action  of 

\yater. 


li 


bitter  matter 

^  green  matter 30 

Alcohol  <  red  matter 

Cindigo 


Muriatic  acid 


C  red  matter 6 


iviuriacic  acia  < 

*  (.carbonate  of  lime 2 

oxideof  iron  and  alumina   2 

silica 3 

pure  indigo. 45 

Total  100 
All  indigos  do  not  yield  the  same  substances  nor  the 
same  proportions.       In  some   the  green  ?natter  has   a 
brown  colour  *, 

Indigo  is  a  soft  powder,  of  a  deep  blue  inclining  to 
purple,  without  either  taste  or 'Sme,ll.  It  undergoes  no 
change  though  kept  exposed  to  the  air.  Water  does 
not  dissolve  any  part  of  it,  nor  produce  any  change  upon 
it,  Bergman  however  found,  that  indigo,  when  kept 
long  under  water,  underwent  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  or 


*  Chevrcul,  Jbur.  de  Pb^s.  Ixv.  3c  9. 
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at  least  exhaled  a  fetid  odour  *.  When  heat  is  applied  ,^^^P-^-  , 
to  indigo  it  emits  a  bluish  red  smoke,  and  at  last  burns 
awaj  with  a  very  faint  white  flame,  leaving  behind  it 
the  earthy  parts  in  the  state  of  ashes  f.  The  purple 
smoke,  as  Chevreul  ascertained,  crystallizes  in  needles, 
and  is  indigo  unaltered. 

Neither  oxygen  nor  the  simple  combustibles  have 
any  effect  upon  indigo,  except  it  be  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  metallic  bo- 
dies. 

The  fixed  alkaline  solutions  have  no  action  en  indigo,  of  alkalies 
except  it  be  newly  precipitated  from  a  state  of  solution. 
In  that  case  they  dissolve  it  with  facility.  The  solu- 
tion has  at  first  a  green  colour,  which  gradually  disap- 
pears, and  the  natural  colour  of  the  indigo  cannot  be 
again  restored.  Hence  we  see,  that  the  alkalies  when 
concentrated  decompose  indigo  %,  Pure  liquid  ammo- 
nia acts  in  the  same  way.  Even  carbonate  of  ammonia 
dissolves  precipitated  indigo,  and  destroys  its  colour ; 
but  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates  have  no  such  effect  §. 

Lime-water  has  scarcely  any  effect  upon  indigo  in  Earths 
its  usual  state  ;  but  it  readily  dissolves  precipitated  in- 
digo. The  solution  is  at  first  green,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually yellow.  When  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  slight  green  colour  returns,  as  happens  to  the  so- 
lution of  indigo  in  ammonia  ;  but  it  soon  disappears  ||. 
The  effect  of  the  other  alkaline  earths  upon  indigo  has 
not  hitherto  been  tried  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  act  nearly  as  lime-water,  but  with  more 
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*  0fusc.y.2().  fibid.  p.  31.  |  IbiJ.  v.  24. 

I  Ibid.  PIbid.  Sj. 
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Book  IV.     energy.      The  other  earths  seem  to  have  but  little  ac- 
tion on  indigo  in  any  state. 
Acids.  The  action  of  the  acids  upon  indigo  has  been  exa- 

mined with  most  attention,  and  it  certainly  exhibits  the 
most  important  phenomena. 
Sulphuric  When  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  digested  over  indigo, 

*"*^-  it  produces  no  effect  except  that  of  dissolving  the  im- 

purities ;    but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
readily.     One  part  of  indigo,  when  mixed  with  eight 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  heat,  and  is  dissolved 
in  about  24  hours.       The  solution  of  indigo  is  well 
known    in   this   country  by  the  name  of  liquid  blue. 
Bancroft  calls  it  sulphate  of  indigo.     While  concentra- 
ted, it  is  opaque   and  black  ;  but  when  diluted,  it  as- 
sumes a  fine  deep  blue  colour,  and  its  intensity  is  such, 
that  a  single  drop  of  the  concentrated  sulphate  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  blue  colour  to  many  pounds  of  water  f- 
Effect  of  re-   Bergman  ascertained  the  effect  of  different  reagents  on 
thelul.*^"      this  solution  with  great  precision.     His  experiments 
phate.  threw  light,  not  only  on  the  properties  of  indigo,  but 

upon  the  phenomena  that  take  place  when  it  is  used 
as  a  dye-stuff.  The  following  is  the  sum  of  these  ex- 
periments : 

1.  Dropt  into  diluted  water.     No  change. 
*^  2.  Dropt  into  sulphurous  acid.     Colour  at  first  blue, 

then  green,  and  very  speedily  destroyed. 

3.  In  weak  nitric  acid  it  experiences  no  change. 

4.  In  muriatic  acid.     No  change. 

5.  In  weak  tartaric  acid.     Becomes  gradually  green. 


*  Opusc^  V.  2$,  f  Bergman,  v.  7. 
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and  in  144  hours  had  assumed  a  very  pale  yellow  cc-     Chap.  L 
lour.     Colour  not  restored  by  alkalies. 

6.  In  vinegar.  Becomes  green,  and  in  four  weeks 
the  colour  disappeared. 

7.  In  weak  potash.  Becomes  green  and  then  colour- 
less. 

8.  In  weak  carbonate  of  potash.  The  same  changes, 
but  more  slowly.  If  the  solution  be  very  weak,  the 
colour  of  the  indigo  is  not  destroyed. 

9.  Soda,     The  same  as  potash. 

10.  In  ammonia  and  its  carbonate.  Colour  becomes 
green,  and  then  disappears. 

11.  In  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Colour 
after  some  weeks  becomes  green. 

12.  In  nitre,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac.  No 
change. 

13.  In  tartrate  of  potash.  Became  green  and  then 
colourless. 

14.  In  a  solution  of  sugar.  Became  green  and  at  last 
yellowish. 

15.  In  alum.     No  change. 

16.  In  sulphate  of  copper.     No  change. 

17.  In  sulphate  of  iron.  Colour  became  green,  and 
in  three  weeks  disappeared. 

18.  In  the  sulphurets.  Colour  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours. 

19.  Realgar,  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  orpiment, 
produced  no  change. 

20.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  destroyed  the  colour 
completely. 

21.  In  the  infusion  of  madder.  Colour  became  green, 
and  at  last  yellow. 
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Book  IV. ^         22.  In  the  infusion  of  woad.    The  same  changes,  but 

more  speedily  *. 
Blue  colour  From  these  experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  all  those 
ow'Sg^o  substances  which  have  a  very  strong  affinity  for  oxygen 
"^yg^^»  give  a  green  colour  to  indigo,  and  at  last  destroy  it. 
Hence  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  indigo  becomes 
green  by  giving  out  oxygen.  Of  course  it  owes  its  blue 
colour  to  that  principle.  This  theory  was  first  suggest- 
ed by  Mr  Haussman,  and  still  farther  confirmed  by 
Bertholletf.  Now  it  is  only  when  green  that  it  is  in  a 
state  capable  of  being  held  in  solution  by  lime,  alka- 
lies, &c.  in  which  state  it  is  applied  as  a  dye  to  cloth. 
The  cloth,  when  dipt  into  the  vat  containing  it  thus 
dissolved,  combines  with  it,  and  the  blue  colour  is  re- 
stored by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  re- 
stored equally  by  plunging  the  cloth  into  oxymuriatic 
acid.  Hence  th^  restoration  cannot  but  be  ascribed  to 
oxygen.  Hence  then  the  reason  that  sulphurous  acid, 
the  vegetable  acids,  sulphate  of  iron,  give  sulphate  of 
indigo  a  green  colour. 

From  these  experiments,  wc  see  also  that  the  colour 
of  indigo  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  those  substan- 
ces which  part  with  oxygen  very  readily,  as  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  In  that  case  the  indigo  is  destroy- 
ed, for  its  colour  cannot  be  again  restored.  When  the 
sulphate  of  indigo  is  poured  into  boiling  water,  it  af- 
fords a  green-coloured  solution  ;  but  with  cold  water  a 
deep  blue  solution.     What  is  called  smoking  sulphuric 


*  Bergman,  v.  8. 

f  See  Jcur,  dc-  PLys.  1788  ;  Berthollrt's  Notes  on  Poeinersur  I' Art  da 
la  Teinture,  p.  i  70  ;  and  Bertholiet  on  Dying. 
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acid  dissolves  indigo  much  more  readily  than  the  pure     Chap.  I. 
acid,  and   evolves  much  more  heat  during  the  solution, 
Bucholz  has  shown,  that   by  boiling   sulphur  in   pure 
sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in- 
digo as  readily  as  the  smoking  acid  *. 

Nitric  acid  attacks  indigo  with  great  violence  j  the  e-    Action  of 
volution  of  abundance  of  heat  and  nitrous  gas.     When 
of  the  specific  gravity  1*52,  it  even  sets  fire  to  indigo. 
This  fact  was  discovered  by  Mr  Woulfe.     He  commu- 
nicated it  to  Rouelle,  who  exhibited  it  in  his  lectures. 
Sage  first  published  an  account  of  itf .     When  the  acid 
is  diluted,  the  action  is  still  violent,  unless  the  proportion 
of  water  be  considerable.      Mr  Hatchett  poured  upon 
100  grains   of  indigo  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.      The  action  w^as  so 
rapid,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  add   another  ounce 
of  water.    When  the  effervescence  had  nearly  subsided,    Forms  tan- 
the  liquid  was  placed   on  a  sand  bath  for  some  days, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.       Water  poured  upon  the 
residuum  dissolved  a   considerable  portion  of  it,   and 
formed  a  beautiful   deep  yellow   solution  of  an  intense 
bitter  taste.     This  solution  contains  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  oxalic  acid  ;  but  with  a  solution  of  isinglass 
it  forms  a  copious  yellow  insoluble   precipitate,  and  of 
course  contains  a  portion  of  artificial  tannin.    With  am- 
monia, crystals  precipitate,  consisting  of  litter  principle 
combined  with  ammonia  J. 

When  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  boiled  upon  one    ^'"^''  P*"'**" 

ciple, 


*  Gehlen's  Jour.  ill.  i.  f  Proust,  Nicholson's  Jour.  iii.  328. 

I  Hatchctt's   Additional    Experiments   on   Artificial    Tannin,  Phil, 
Trans.  1805. 
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Book  IV,  p2Lrt  of  indigo,  the  pigment  soon  loses  its  colour,  and  is 
dissolved.  The  solution  becomes  yellow,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  a  resinous  matter  appears  on  the  surface.  If 
the  process  be  now  stopt,  the  resinous  matter  becomes 
firm  by  cooling.  If  this  matter  be  removed,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  redis- 
solved  in  hot  water  and  filtered,  potash  throws  down 
yellow  spicular  crystals,  consisting  of  bitter  principle 
combined  with  potash.  These  crystals  have  the  curi- 
ous property  of  detonating  with  a  purple  light  when 
wrapt  up  in  paper  and  struck  with  a  hammer  ;  the  re- 
sin, by  treating  it  with  fresh  nitric  acid,  may  be  convert- 

Andbenio-  gjj  \^^q  ^\^q  same  bitter  principle.      If  the  process  be 
ic  acid,  .  . 

stopt  sooner  than   the  point  mentioned  above,  yellow 

crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  more  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  sublime  in  white  needles,  having  all  the  pro- 
perties of  benzoic  acid.  These  curious  facts  were  as- 
certained by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  *. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  treating  indigo  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  tannin,  oxalic  acid,  benzoic  a- 
cid,  and  hitter  principle. 

Action  of  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  indi2:o   in  its  com- 

<»*«' acids,  .  ,.,,.,.. 

mon  state,  but  it  readily  dissolves  mdigo  precipitated 

from  the  sulphate,  and  forms  a  blue-coloured  solution. 
The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  phosphoric, 
acetic,  tartaric  acids,  and  probably  by  all  except  the  a- 
cid  supporters  f. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  destroys  the  colour  of  indigo  as 
readily  as  nitric  acid  and  obviously  for  the  same  rea- 
son %. 


•  PbtL  Mag.  xxiii.  aj6.  f  Bergrnan,  v.  aa.  |  Ibid. 
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Alcohol  dissolves  a  small  proportion  of  indigo,   but    ^  Chap,  i.  ^ 
it  gradually  precipitates  again  unless  red  matter  be  pre- 
sent, in  which  case  the  solution  is  permanent  *. 

Indigo  is  not  acted  upon  by  ether  or  oils,  at  least  if 
the  experiments  of  Bergman  be  accurate  f. 

When  indigo  is  mixed  up  with  bran,  woad,  and  o-  Fermcnta- 
ther  similar  substances  which  readily  undergo  ferftien- 
tation,  it  assumes  a  green  colour  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  then  easily  dissolved  by  lime  or  potash.  It 
is  by  this  process  that  it  is  usually  rendered  proper  for 
dyeing. 

When  indigo  is  distilled,  it  yields  products  different   Action  ol 
from  any  other  vegetable  substance,  if  the  accuracy  of 
Bergman  is  to  be  trusted.     He  distilled  576  grains  in  a 
small  retort  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus.    He 
obtained  the  following  products  : 
19  grains  carbonic  acid  gas 

113 of  a  yellow  acid  liquid  containing  ammonia 

53 oil 

331 charcoal 

576  J 

He  observed  no  other  gas  but  carbonic  acid.  The 
experiment  ought  to  be  repeated :  if  it  prove  true,  no 
other  vegetable  substance  agrees  with  it  in  this  respect 
except  gallic  acid.  The  oil  was  black,  and  had  the  smell 
of  tobacco.  It  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol.  The  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  appears  enormous  ;  but  Bergman's  ex- 
periment was  made   with  common  indigo  j  therefore 


*  Chevreul,  Jour,  de  Pbys.  Uv.  309:  \^  Ofusc.  v.  35, 

%  Bergman,  v.  3^. 
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^ Book  IV.  15S  grains  of  earth  and  iron  are  to  be  subtracted  froni 
the  sum.  This  decomposition  indicates  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote  in  indigo.  The 
proportion  of  the  two  first  constituents  is  uncommonly 
great. 

Chevreul  lately  subjected  common  indigo  to  distilla- 
tion. The  products  obtained  were,  1.  ammoniacal  wa- 
ter. 2.  Sulphur,  probably  combined  with  oily  hydro- 
gen. 3.  A  thick  brown  oil  containing  carbonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia.  4.  Prussiate  and  hydrogureted 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  5.  A  purple  substance  crys- 
tallized in  silky  threads  on  the  dome  of  the  retort.  It 
was  pure  indigo.  0.  A  bulky  charcoal  yielding  prus- 
sic  acid  when  coloured  with  potash.  7.  Gases  not  ex- 
amined. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  indigo,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained.  To  descant  on  its  importance  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  permanent,  of  all  toe  dye-stuiFs. 


SECT.  XII. 


OF  GLUTEN. 


Extraction. 


If  wheat  flour  be  kneaded  into  paste  with  a  little  wa- 
ter, it  forms  a  tenacious,  elastic,  soft,  ductile  mass. 
This  is  to  be  washed  cautiously,  by  kneading  it  under 
a  small  jet  of  water  till  the  water  no  longer  carries  off 
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anj  thing,  but  runs  off  colourless  ;  what  femaitis  be-    ,  Chap.  I. 
hind  is  called  gluten.     It  was  discovered  by  Beccaria, 
an  Italian  philosopher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  analysis  of  wheat  flour  *. 

1.  Gluten,  when  thus  obtained,  is  of  a  grey  colour,   Properties, 
exceedingly  tenacious,  ductile,  and  elastic,  and  may  be 
extended  to  twenty  times  its  original  length.     When 

very  thin,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  has  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  animal  tendon  or  membrane.  In  this 
state  it  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  other  bodies,  and 
has  often  been  used  to  cement  together  broken  pieces  of 
porcelain.  Its  smell  is  peculiar.  It  has  scarce  any 
taste,  and  does  not  lose  its  tenacity  in  the  mouth.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  be- 
comes as  it  w^ere  covered  with  a  coat  of  oil. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  dries ;  and 
when  completely  dry,  it  is  pretty  hard,  brittle,  slightly 
transparent,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has  some  re- 
semblance to  glue.  It  breaks  like  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
the  edges  of  the  fracture  resemble  in  smoothness  those 
of  broken  glass  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  breaks  with  a  vitreous 
fracture. 

Fresh  gluten  imbibes  water,  and  retains  a  certain   Soluble  m 
.        .  .  .  .     water. 

quantity  of  it  with  great  obstinacy.     To  this  water  it 

owes  its  elasticity  and  tenacity.     Wheii  boiled  in  water 

it  loses  both  these  properties. 

2.  When  fresh  gluten  is  macerated  for  a  considerable 
time  in  cold  water,  the  liquid  becomes  opaque,  and  con* 
tains  small  films  suspended,  which  do  not  spon  subside. 
By  repeated  filtrations  it  becomes  transparent  j  but  it 


*  Ctlltct,  Asadtm^  x.  I. 

Vol.  V. 
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Book  IV,  holds  in  solution  a  little  gluten,  which  renders  it  frothy, 
and  gives  it  the  property  of  precipitating  when  mixed 
with  oxy  muriatic  acid  or  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Thus 
gluten  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  cold  water. 
When  the  water  is  heated,  the  gluten  separates  in  the 
state  of  yellow  flakes  *• 

When  kept  moist,  it  very  soon  begins  to  decompose, 
and  to  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation.  It  swells, 
and  emits  air-bubbles,  whjch  Proust  has  ascertained  to 
consist  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  f .  It  emits 
also  a  very  offensive  odour,  similar  to  what  is  emitted 
by  putrefying  animal  bodies.  Cadet  kept  gluten  in  a 
vessel  for  a  week  in  a  damp  room.  Its  surface  became 
covered  with  byssi,  the  fermentation  just  mentioned 
had  commenced,  and  the  odour  was  distinctly  acid.  In 
24  days,  on  removing  the  upper  crust,  the  gluten  was 
found  converted  into  a  kind  of  paste,  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  not  unlike  bird-lime.  In  that  state  he  gave  it 
Fermented  i^q  name  oi  fermented  gluten  %,  If  the  gluten  be  still 
left  to  itself,  it  gradually  acquires  the  smell  and  the  taste 
of  cheese.  This  curious  fact  was  first  ascertained  by 
Rouelle  junior.  In  that  state  it  is  full  of  holes,  and 
contains  the  very  same  juices  which  distinguish  some 
kinds  of  cheese.  Proust  ascertained  that  it  contains 
amtnonia  and  vinegar  j  bodies  which  Vauquelin  de- 
tected in  cheese :  and  ammonia  robs  both  equally  of 
their  smell  and  flavour  §. 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Annates  ie  Mus.  d^Hht.  Nat.  No,  x%xvii. 

P-3- 

f  Jour,  d*  Pbys.  Ivi.  lo8.  \  Ann.  dt  Cbim,  xli.  315. 

5  Proust,  Jour,  de  Fbyu  Ivi.  100, 
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Foiircroy  and  Vauquelin  have  examined  the  changes  Chap^L 
which  gluten  sustains  when  left  for  some  months  to  pu- 
trifjr  under  water.  When  left  in  that  liquor,  at  the 
temperature  of  54^,  it  swells,  becomes  sour  and  fetid, 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  giving  out  carbonic  acid.  The 
water  acquires  the  property  of  giving  out  a  red  co- 
lour to  paper  stained  with  litmus.  The  fixed  alkalies 
disengage  ammonia,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  and  infusion 
of  hutgalls  throw  down  a  precipitate,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  gluten  in  solution.  When  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  this  water,  the  liquid  assumes  the  properties  of  vi- 
negar, without  fermentation  or  contact  of  the  atmos- 
phere. If  the  gluten  be  put  again  into  water  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  fermentation  goes  on,  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  slightly  reddens  lit- 
mus paper.  The  reagents  indicate  the  presence  of  glu- 
ten and  ammonia.  The  gluten,  which  forms  a  pellicle 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  becomes  first  purple  co- 
loured, and  then  blackish  grey,  and  exhales  the  fetid 
odour  of  putrefying  mucous  membranes.  The  water  is 
now  blackish ;  it  gives  a  brown  colour  to  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, blackens  nitrate  of  mercury,  becomes  milky,  and 
loses  its  smell  when  mixed  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
is  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls.  After  three 
months  putrefaction,  the  gluten  was  greatly  diminished  5 
it  had  a  brown  colour,  and  exhaled  only  a  weak,  smelly 
When  dried  it  formed  lumps,  which  emitted  the  odour 
of  the  earth  from  a  burial  ground.  They  softened  un-* 
der  the  fingers,  and  burned  like  fat.  In  alcohol  it  partly 
dissolved,  leaving  behind  it  a  substance  which  resem- 
bled woody  fibre  in  its  properties  *.    Thus  by  putrefac* 


*  Ann,  di  Mus.  d*Hist.  Nat.  N«.  xxxvii.  4. 

Bi3 
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,  ^Q^  ^^\    tion  gluten  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia^  a 
fatty  matter,  and  a  substance  analogous  to  woody  fibre* 
Action  of  3.  Fresh  gluten  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  in  alcohol^ 

^^°  ^  which  even  throws  down  fresh   gluten  from  water  5 

yet  in  certain  cases  this  liquid  forms  a  solution  of  glu- 
ten in  very  small  proportion.  I  poured  two  ounces  of 
alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*837,  upon  100  grains 
of  pearl  barley  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  allowed 
it  to  stand  untouched  for  two  years.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  it  left  behind  it  a  yellow  matter,  which  partly 
resembled  an  oil.  Alcohol  digested  upon  this  substance 
took  up  the  yellow  matter  and  left  gluten,  easily  recog- 
nizable  by  its  properties.  On  trying  the  same  experi* 
ment  with  wheat  fluor,  no  gluten  was  taken  up,  but 
only  a  yellow  matter,  which  possessed  the  properties  of 
hitter  principle. 

When  thefiermented  gluten  of  Cadet  is  triturated  with 
a  little  alcohol  into  a  mucilage,  and  then  mixed  with  a 
sufEcient  quantity  of  that  liquid,  a  portion  of  it  is  dis* 
solved.  This  solution  constitutes  an  excellent  varnish, 
possessed  of  considerable  elasticity.  It  may  be  spread 
over  paper  or  wood ;  and  when  dry  resists  other  bodies 
as  well  as  most  varnishes.  In  this  state,  too,  it  may  be 
employed  to  cement  china  ;  and  triturated  with  paints, 
especially  vegetable  colours,  it  forms  a  very  good 
ground.  When  this  solution  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime,  it  forms  a  very  good  lute  ;  and  bits  of 
linen  dipt  in  it  adhere  very  strongly  to  other  bodies  *• 
4.  Ether  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  gluten. 


♦  Cadet,  Ann.  de  Cbm*  sli.  3li^ 
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5.  Acids  act  upon  gluten  differently  according  to  the 
peculiar  properties  of  each. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  readily  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  and  without  altering  its  nature.  The 
solution  is  muddy,  but  permanent ;  and  the  gluten  may 
be  thrown  down  by  means  of  alkalies.  This  acid  dis- 
solves the  fermented  gluten  of  Cadet ;  and  the  solution 
may  be  substituted  for  the  solution  in  alcohol  as  a  var- 
nish ;  but  it  does  not  answer  to  mix  it  with  colours  ^. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  renders  it  violet  colour- 
ed, and  at  last  black  ;  inflammable  air  escapes,  and 
charcoal,  water,  and  a  portion  of  ammonia,  are  form- 
ed f .  When  nitric  acid  is  poured  on  it,  and  heat  ap- 
plied, there  is  a  quantity  of  azotic  gas  emitted,  as  Ber- 
thollet  discovered ;  and  by  continuing  the  heat,  some 
little  oxalic  acid  is  formed  J,  and  likewise  malic  acid, 
while  a  number  of  yellow-coloured  oily  flakes  make 
their  appearance  in  the  solution. 

Muriatic  acid  dissolves  gluten  with  facility  when  its 
action  is  assisted  by  heat.  When  gluten  is  placed  in 
oxymuriatic  acid  it  softens,  and  seems  to  dissolve,  but 
soon  coagulates  again  into  yellow-coloured  flakes,  which 
become  transparent  and  greenish  coloured  by  drying. 
When  heated,  they  exhale  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  common  gluten  §.  This  acid 
has  the  property  of  precipitating  gluten  from  water  in 
the  state  of  yellowish  white  flakes. 

6.  Alkalies  dissolve  gluten  when  they  are  assisted   Alkalies 


*  Cadet,  Ann.  de  Clim.  xli.  316.  \  Fourcroy,  vlf.  304. 

t  Vauquelin,  Ann,  de  Cbim,  vl.  278. 

\  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  A»n,  de  Mus,  d'WUu  N»t.  No,  ixxvJi.  3. 
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.  ^Qp^  ^^\  by  heat.  The  solution  is  never  perfectly  transparent. 
Acids  precipitate  the  gluten  from  alkalies,  but  it  is  des- 
titute of  its  elasticity  *.  Alkalies,  when  much  concen- 
trated, form  with  it  a  kmd  of  soap,  converting  it  into 
oil  and  ammonia  ;  which  last  is  dissipated  during  the 
trituration. 

Nutgalls,  7.  Gluten  is  precipitated  from  water,  and  from  some 

of  its  other  solutions,  by  the  infusion  of  nutgalls.     The 
colour  of  the  precipitate  is  usually  yellowish  brown, 
and  it  does  not  dissolve  though  the  solution  be  heated. 
8.  The  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  their  salts 
upon  gluten  has  not  been  tried. 

It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  likewise  for  resinous  bodies. 

„  9.  When   moist  gluten  is  suddenly  dried,  it  swells 

amazingly.  Dry  gluten,  when  exposed  to  heat,  cracks, 
swells,  melts,  blackens,  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  and  burns 
precisely  like  feathers  or  horn.  When  distilled,  there 
come  over  water  impregnated  with  ammonia  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil  ;  the  charcoal  which  remains  is  with 
difficulty  reduced  to  ashes. 

10.  The  properties  of  this  substance  clearly  point 
out  a  resemblance  between  it  and  animal  matter ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  its  fermentation  and  destructive  dis- 
tillation show  us  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
azote,  are  constituents  of  it.  Proust  first  observed  that 
the  vapour  which  it  emits,  while  fermenting,  blackens 
silver  and  lead,  and  of  course  contains  sulphur, 

11.  Like  all  other  vegetable  principles,  gluten  is  sus- 
ceptible of  various  shades  of  properties,  which  consti- 


*  Fourcroy. 
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lute  so  many  species.     In  wbe«t  Sonr  it  occmrs  in  the     C6ap>l.^ 

greatest  abondance,  and  from  it  we  can  extract  it  with 

the  greatest  ease:    Bnt  tlie  sagacity  and  indnstry  of 

Ronelle  and  Pronst  have  detected  its  presence  in  many 

other  vegetable  substances,      Ronelle  found  it  In  the 

leaves  of  all  the  vegetable  snbstances  which  he  esami- 

ned.     The  exactness  of  this  opinion  was  called  in  qoes* 

tion  by  Fonrcroy,  who  treated  the  experiments  of 

Ronelle  with  contempt ;  bnt  it  has  been  lately  exami^ 

ned,  and  confirmed  by  very  decisive  experiments  of 

Pronst. 

When  the  jnice  of  cabbage  leaves,  cresses,  scurvy-  Gnm  fcoi- 
grass,  and  other  similar  plants,  is  extracted  by  pressare  ^ 
and  passed  throngh  a  cloth,  it  still  continues  far  from 
transparent.  Its  muddiness  is  owing  to  a  fine  soft  silky 
green  powder  suspended  in  it,  which  snbsides  to  the 
bottom  so  slowly  as  to  take  at  least  a  week  before  it 
is  deposited.  This  green  powder  has  been  distinguish* 
cd  by  the  name  of  the  green  fecuJa  of  plants.  Ronelle 
first  examined  it  with  attention,  and  ascertkined  its 
properties  ;  and  the  snbject  has  been  carried  still  farther 
by  Pronst.  The  slowness  with  which  it  subsides,  shows 
that  its  specific  gravity  docs  not  di^r  mncfa  from  that 
of  water.  When  once  it  has  fallen,  it  is  insdlable.  This 
snbstance  consists  chiefly  of  three  principles:  j.  A 
green  matter  to  which  it  owes  its  oolonr,  separated  by 
digestion  in  alcohol,  and  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  a  renn.  2.  A  snbstance  which  consists  chiefly  'of 
vjQody  Jilres,  and  which  is  left  behind  whtn  the  fecola 
is  digested  in  potash,  3.  A  species  of  gluten,  whicb 
constitutes 'the  greatest  part  of  it,  and  to  which  it  owes 
its  characteristic  properties. 
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Book  IV.  When  the  juice  of  the  plants  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
about  130^,  the  green  fecula  undergoes  a  kind  of  co- 
agulation, concreting  into  large  flakes,  which  subside 
Very  quickly.  At  this  temperature  albumen  is  not  al- 
tered by  heat.  This  is  the  method  commonly  taken 
to  clarify  these  juices.  We  see  from  it,  that  the  fecula 
was  united  to  the  water  by  a  very  small  force,  which 
the  addition  of  heat  weakened  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
gluten  to  cohere.  This  coagulation  by  heat  takes  place 
how  diluted  soever  the  juices  are  with  water ;  which 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  albumen.  It  is  thrown 
4own  also  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  by  all 
acids,  by  ammonia,  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  by 
throwing  into  the  liquid  crystals  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
magnesia,  common  salt,  muriate  of  potash,  nitre,  sal 
ammoniac,  &,c. 

When  separated  from  water  it  soon  dries,  and  be- 
comes elastic,  and  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  horn ; 
and  in  that  state  is  scarcely  softened  by  hot  water. 
When  treated  like  gluten,  it  gradually  acquires  the 
cheesy  taste  and  smell.  When  kept  under  water  it 
very  soon  begins  to  putrefy,  and  exhales  a  gas  which 
blackens  silver  and  solutions  of  lead.  This  speedy  pu- 
trefaction in  stagnant  water  takes  place  when  flax  and 
hemp  are  steeped.  These  substances  contain  green 
fecula  in  their  rind,  and  the  putrefaction  occasions  the 
separation  of  the  whole,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
accomplished.  The  water  which  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  whole  year  over  green  fecula  contains  sul- 
phureted hydrogen,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gluten 
^jeemingly  held  in  solution  by  the  ammonia,      Thp 
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stench  of  putrefaction  still  continues  even   after   the      Chap.  r. 
water  has  been  boiled  *. 

12.  The  number  of  plants  containing  gluten  is  verj   Plants  con- 
considerable,      Proust   found   it   in    acorns,   chesnuts,   ten- 
horse-chesnut,  rue,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans ;  and 

in  apples  and  quinces.  He  found  it  also  in  the  leaves 
of  cabbage,  sedums,  cress,  hemlock,  borage,  saffron, 
&.C.  ;  in  the  berries  of  the  elder,  the  grape,  &c.  ;  in 
the  petals  of  the  rose.  Sec  f.  It  occurs  -also  in  several 
roots  :  Proust  could  find  none  in  the  potato. 

13.  Gluten  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  vegetable  principles.  It  constitutes  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  wheat,  and  is  the  substance  which 
renders  flour  of  wheat  so  fit  for  forming  bread.  It 
seems  also  to  constitute  the  essential  part  of  yest.  Its 
uses  as  a  varnish,  a  ground  for  paint,  &c.  pointed  out 
by  Cadet,  likewise  deserve  attention. 


SECT.  XIII. 


OF    ALBUMEN, 


Albumen  is  the  term  by  which  chemists  have  agreed 
to  denote  the  white  of  egg,  and  all  glary  tasteless  sub- 
stances which,  like  it,  have  the  property  of  coagulating 
into  31  white,  opaque,  tough,  solid  substance,  when 


*  Pfoust,  Jotfr.  de  Pbys,  Ivi.  97.  f  Id.  Ibid. 
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Book  IV.  heated  a  little  under  the  boiling  point.  This  substance 
History.  forms  a  constituent  of  many  of  the  fluids  of  animal  bo- 
dies ;  and  when  coagulated,  it  constitutes  also  an  im« 
portant  part  of  their  solids.  Substances  analogous  to 
it  had  been  noticed  by  chemists  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Scheele  affirmed,  as  early  as  n&a,  that  the 
greater  number  of  plants  contained  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  curd*'.  Fourcroy,  about  the  year  n  go,  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  albumen  in  a  variety  of  plants  f  ; 
but  Proust  has  since  shown,  that  the  substance  which 
he  took  for  albumeii,  and  which  had  been  already  exa- 
mined by  Rouelle,  ivas  not  possessed  of  the  properties 
which  characterise  that  animal  matter  J.  But  Vauque- 
Hn  has  lately  discovered  albumen  in  abundance  in  the 
juice  of  the  pa  paw  tree  ;  so  that  its  existence  as  a  vege- 
table principle  cannot  be  disputed. 
Foimrf  IB  The  papaiu   tree^   the  carica  papaya  of  botanists^ 

Lice.  grows  in  Peru,  &c.  and  in  the  Isle  of  France,  where 

the  milky  juice  that  exudes  from  it  is  said  to  be  em- 
ployed with  efficacy  against  the  Guinea  worm,  Twa 
specimens  of  this  juice  were  brought  from  that  island 
to  Paris  by  Charpentier  de  Cossigny.  In  the  one,  the 
juice  had  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  was  in  the 
state  of  an  extract  y  in  the  other,  the  juice  was  pre- 
served by  being  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  rum. 
Both  were  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  hy  Vauque- 
lin.  The  first  was  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and 
semitransparent.  Its  taste  was  sweetish.  It  had  no 
smell,  and  was  pretty  solid;   but . attracted  moisture 


*  Scheele,  ii.  SS*  t  -^*'  f^'  ^^'^-^ "'"  *5> 

X-  Jour,  de  Pbys,  Ivi.  97 
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■when  kept  in  a  damp  place.  The  second  was  reddish 
brown,  and.  had  the  smell  and  taste  of  boiled  beef. 
When  the  first  specimen  was  macerated  in  cold  water, 
the  greatest  part  of  it  dissolved.  The  solution  frothed 
with  soap.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  coagulated  it, 
and  rendered  it  white  ;  and  wiien  boiled,  it  threw  down 
abundance  of  white  flakes.  These  flakes  were  coagu- 
lated albumen  *. 

Other  specimens  of  this  juice,  both  in  the  liquid  and 
dried  state,  have  been  examined  more  recently  by  Vau- 
quelin  f ,  and  likewise  by  Cadet  %. 

The  essential  characters  of  albumen  are  the  follow-   Properties. 
ing: 

1.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  a  glary  limpid  liquid,  having  very  little  taste  ; 
which  may  be  employed  as  a  paste,  and  which  forms  a 
very  shining  varnish. 

2.  The  solution  is  coagulated  by  acids,  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  as  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  same  re- 
agents. 

3.  When  not  too  much  diluted,  it  is  coagulated  also 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  l^e*'. 

4.  Albumen  dissolved  in  water  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  brown  flakes  by  the  infusion  of  tan. 

5.  The  solution  is  equally  coagulated  when  mixed 
with  alcohol. 

6.  Albumen  is  precipitated  from  water  in  the  state 
of  white  powder  by  the  salts  of  most  of  the  white  me- 
tals ;  such  as  silver,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  &c. 


*  Ann.  dt  Cbipi.  xllii.  267.  f  Ibid  xlix.  apj. 

X  Ibid.  xlix.  250,  and  1.  319. 
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Book  IV.  The  juice  of  the  papaw  possessed  all  these  proper* 
ties  *.  It  therefore  contained  albumen.  In  few  other 
vegetable  productions  has  this  substance  been  yet  found 
in  such  abundance,  or  in  a  state  in  which  its  properties 
were  so  decidedly  characteristic  ;  but  the  resemblance 
between  the  curd  of  milk  and  albumen  is  very  close,  as 
we  shall  see  afterwards.  Now  Proust  has  ascertained 
that  almonds,  and  other  similar  kernels  from  which  «- 
muhions  are  made,  contain  a  substance  which  has  the 
properties  of  curd  f. 

Albumen  when  burnt  emits  ammonia  ;  and  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  azotic  gas.  It  evidently, 
then,  contains  azote.  But  as  it  is  more  properly  an  a- 
nimal  than  a  vegetable  substance,  I  shall  defer  giving 
any  farther  account  of  its  properties  till  I  come  to  treat 
of  animal  bodies. 

And  in  o-  Xhe  papaw  is  not  the  only  plant  which  contains  this 

vegetable  albumen  in  abundance.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  or  pods  of  the  hibiscus  esculentus  contains  it  also  in 
such  quantity  that  it  may  be  employed,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed by  Dr  Clarke  of  Dominica,  as  a  substitute  for 
whites  of  eggs  in  clarifying  the  syrup  of  the  sugarcane. 
By  the  same  gentleman  I  have  been  informed  of  a  cu« 
rious  property  which  the  green  juice  of  the  papaw  pos^ 
sesses.  Meat  (even  salt  meat),  when  well  rubbed  with 
it,  becomes  in  about  an  hour  quite  tender.  People  arc 
not  fond  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  made  tender  by 
this  means,  though  Dr  Clarke  assures  me  he  has  eaten 
it  without  any  bad  effect  whatever. 


*  Vauquelln,  Ann.  ie  Cbht*  xliii.  %6j» 
f  Jour,  de  Pbys.  Ui.  88. 
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Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  lately  found,  in  the    .  ^"^P-  ^'  , 
pollen  of  the  phanix  dactilifera  or  date  tree,  a  sub-   Found  in 
stance  which  possesses  properties  analogous  to  albumen,  of^the  phoe- 
By  Vauquelin,  in  his  recent  analyses,  it  is  usually  de-   "^^  dactih- 
nominated  vegeto-animal  principle. 

When  the  pollen  of  this  tree  was  digested  in  cold  . 
water,  and  the  liquid  evaporated,  a  brown  substance  re- 
mained, A  portion  of  this  extract  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol ;  another  portion  in  water  ;  and  a  third  remained 
insoluble  in  both.  The  portion  soluble  in  water,  when 
mixed  with  ammonia,  let  fall  a  quantity  oi phosphate  of 
magnesia.  The  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
formed  crystals  of  malate  of  ammonia.  After  the  se- 
paration of  these  a  substance  still  remained,  which 
formed  a  copious  precipitate  with  infusion  of  nutgalls^ 
and  possessed  other  properties  similar  to  albumen  *• 


SECT.  XIV. 


OF  FIBRIN. 


That  peculiar  substance  which  constitutes  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  muscles  of  animals  has  been  called^3r/«  by 
chemists.     A  substance  resembling  it,  as  it  exists  in  the 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vau<jueUn»  Amcdci  Jc  Miatfm  <r  HistoWe  NaturelUt 
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Found  in 
the  papaw. 


^*"^^11ZL  ^^^<^^»  ^^s  been  detected  bj  Vauquelln  in  the  juice  of 
the.  papaw  tree  ;  the  sa.Tne  juice  which  contained  albu- 
men in  such  plenty.  Fibrin  then  must  be  ranked  a- 
mong  vegetable  substances. 

When  the  juice  of  the  papaw  is  treated  with  water, 
the  greatest  part  dissolves  ;  but  there  remains  a  sub- 
stance insoluble,  which  has  a  greasy  appearance.  It 
softens  in  the  air,  and  becomes  viscid,  brown,  and  se- 
mitransparent.  When  thrown  on  burning  coals  it 
melted,  let  drops  of  grease  exude,  emitted  the  noise  of 
meat  roasting,  and  produced  a  smoke  which  had  the 
odour  of  fat  volatilized.  It  left  behind  it  no  residue. 
This  substance  was  the  Jibrin,  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  juice  of  the  papaw  and  animal  matter  is  so 
close,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  suspect  some  im- 
position, were  not  the  evidence  that  it  is  really  the  juice 
of  a  tree  quite  unexceptionable  *. 

The  properties  of  fibrin  are  the  following  : 
Properties.         i.  It  is  tasteless,  fibrous,  elastic,  and  resembles  glu- 
ten. 

2.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

3.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  diluted  alkalies. 

4.  But  acids  dissolve  it  without  difficulty. 

5.  With  nitric  acid  it  gives  out  much  azotic  gas. 

6.  When  distilled  it  yields  much  carbonate  of  am- 
monia  and  oil. 

7.  It  soon  putrefies  when  kept  moist,  becomes  green  ; 
but  does  not  acquire  any  resemblance  to  cheese. 

A  fuller  description  of  this  substance  must  be  reser-y 
ved  for  the  next  Book,  as  it  belongs  rather  to  the  ani- 
mal than  vegetable  kingdom. 


«  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xlili.  267. 
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SECT,   XV. 


OF  THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  •;   ^V 

ill  ANY  vegetable  substances  have  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  on  that  account  are  employed  in  medicine  ; 
hy  brewers,  &.c.     This  is  the  case  with  the  wood  of  Plants con- 
the  quassia  amara  and  excelsa,  the  common  quassia  of  Jer"prfn-^'* 
the  shops  ;  with  the  roots  of  the  gtntiana  lutea,  com-  ^iple. 
mon  gentian  ;  the  leaves  of  the  humulus  lupilus  or  hop  ; 
the  bark  and  wood  of  the  spartium  scoparium  or  com- 
mon broom  ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  anthemis  no^ 
bilis  or  chamomile  ;  and  many  other  substances.    Some 
of  these  bodies  owe  their  bitter  taste  to  the  presence  of 
a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  differing   from   every 
other,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
hitter  principle* 

No  chemical  examination  of  this  substance  has  been 
hitherto  published  ;  nor  indeed  are  we  in  possession  of 
any  method  of  separating  it  from  other  bodies,  or  of  as- 
certaining its  presence.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  possesses  peculiar  characters  ;  and  its 
action  en  the  animal  economy  renders  it  an  object  of 
importance. 

I.   When  water  is  digested  over  quassia   for  some   Experl- 

time,  it  acquires  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  a  yellow   "?®"5^*'^ 
^  ^  •'the  infusioa 

colour,  but  no  smell.     When  water  thus  impregnated   of  quassia. 
i$  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  low  heat^  it  leaves  a  brown- 
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Book  IV.  ish-yellow  substance,  which  retains  a  certain  degree  of 
transparency.  It  continues  ductile  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  becomes  brittle.  This  substance  I  shall  consider 
as  the  bitter  principle  in  a  state  of  purity.  If  it  con- 
tain any  foreign  body,  it  must  be  in  a  very  minute 
proportion.  This  substance  I  find  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing properties. 

1.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  Colour  brownish  yel- 
low. 

2.  When  heated,  softens,  and  swells,  and  blackens  ; 
then  burns  away  without  flaming  much,  and  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  ashes. 

3.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

4.  Does  not  alter  the  colour  of  infusion  of  litmus. 

5.  Lime-water,  barytes-water,  and  strontian-water, 
occasion  no  precipitate.  Neither  is  any  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  silicated  potash,  aiuminated  potash,  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

6.  The  alkalies  occasion  no  change  in  the  diluted  so- 
lution of  the  bitter  principle. 

7.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  occasions  no  precipitate, 

8.  Nitrate  of  silver  renders  the  solution  muddy,  and 
a  very  soft  flaky  yellow  precipitate  falls  slowly  to  the 
bottom. 

9.  Neither  corrosive  sublimate  nor  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury occasion  any  precipitate. 

10.  Nitrate  of  copper,  and  the  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper,  produce  no  change  ;  but  muriate  of  copper 
gives  the  white  precipitate,  which  falls  when  this  liquid 
salt  is  dropt  into  water. 

11.  Sulphate  and  ojsy muriate  of  iron  occasion  no 
change. 

X2.  Muriate  of  tin  renders  the  solution  muddy,  but 
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Occasions  no  precipitate,  unless  the  solution  be  concen-    ^^P*  ^* 
trated  ;  in  that  case  a  copious  precipitate  falls. 

13.  Acetate  of  lead  occasions  ai  very  copious  white 
precipitate  ;  but  the  nitrate  of  lead  produces  no  change. 

14.  Muriate  of  zinc  occasions  no  change. 

15.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  produces  no  change,  though 
when  the  salt  is  dropt  into  pute  water  a  copious  white 
precipitate  appears. 

16.  Tartar  emetic  produces  no  change  ;  but  when 
the  muriate  of  antimony  is  used,  the  white  precipitate 
appears,  which  always  falls  when  this  salt  is  dropt  into 
pure  water. 

17.  Muriate  and  arseiiiate  of  cobalt  occasion  no 
change. 

18.  Arseniate  of  potash  produces  no  effect. 

19.  Tincture  of  tiutgalls,  infusion  of  nutgalls,  galli 
*^cid,  occasion  no  effect. 

These  properties  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
bitter  principle  is  a  substance  differing  considerably  from 
all  the  other  vegetable  principles.  The  little  effect  of 
the  different  reagents  is  remarkable.  Nitrate  of  silver 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  the  only  two  bodies  which  throw 
it  down.  This  precipitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid  ;  for  if  muriatic  acid  were 
present,  nitrate  of  lead  would  also  be  thrown  down. 
Besides,  the  flakes  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  are  too 
light,  and  indeed  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  mu- 
riate of  silver.  The  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead  is  very 
copious.  This  salt  is  therefore  the  best  substance  fof 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  bitter  principle,  when  we 
are  certain  that  no  other  substance  is  present  whicb^ 
thiS-ows  down  lead. 

VoL  V,  &    ' 
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'^^"^  ^^\  Vauqiielin  has  lately  examined  the  bitter  principle 
Exi>ts  in  in  the  fruit  of  the  colocjnth  (cucumis  colocjnthis),  and 
plants.  ^^  *^^  '*°°^  °^  ^^^  brfony  (brionia  alba)^  two  vegetable 

bodies  which  have  been  employed  in  medicine,  and 
possess  strong  lethargic  powers.  The  bitter  principle 
in  these  substances,  as  far  as  his  experiments  went, 
possess  exactly  the  properties  of  the  bitter  principle  of 
quassia  *.  It  is  probable  also  that  hops,  gentian,  and 
broom,  contain  the  same  bitter  principle. 

When   alcohol   is   digested   for   some   months  upoa 
wheat  flour,  and  then  distilled,  it  leaves  a  yellowish 
brown  substance  behind  it,  which  possesses  (as  far  as  I 
have  examined  it)  all  the  properties  of  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple  of  quassia. 
Second  spc-        U*  Besides  this  purest  species  of  bitter  principle,  it 
ciesofbit*     jg  probable  that  several  others  exist  in  the  vegetable 
cjple.  kingdom,  gradually  approaching  by  their  qualities  to  the 

nature  of  artificial  tannin.  The  second  species  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding,  by  the  property  which 
it  has  of  striking  a  green  colour  with  iron,  and  of  pre- 
cipitating that  metal  from  concentrated  solutions.  Mr 
Chenevix  separated  a  portion  of  it  from  coffee  by  the 
following  process  :  He  digested  unburnt  coflfee  in  water, 
and  filtered  the  liquid.  It  was  then  treated  with  mu- 
riate of  tin.  The  precipitate  was  edulcorated,  mixed 
with  water,  and  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  tin  was  thus  precipitated,  and  the  substance  with 
which  it  had  been  combined  was  dissolved  by  the  wa- 
ter.    The  liquid  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness.    The 


*  Vauquelin,   Eisa's    An^lytlques  des   Racines  tt  ElUbori  d'Hiver  el  de 
Mriont.     Ann,  de  Mus.  i'  idist.  Nat.  No.  xliii,  pr. 
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substance  thus  obtained  possessed  the  following  pro-   ^  Chap.  I.  ^ 
perties  :  ' 

1.  Semitransparent  like  horn,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

2.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  attract  mois- 
ture. 

3.  Soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solution  in 
water  is  semitransparent,  and  has  a  pleasant  bitter  taste. 
When  the  alkaline  solutions  are  dropt  into  it,  the  colour 
becomes  garnet  red. 

4.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  water  hy  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  the  solution  brown, 
but  produces  no  further  change.  Neither  muriatic  acid, 
nor  phosphoric  acid,  nor  the  vegetable  acids,  produce 
any  change  on  this  solution. 

5.  The  muriates  of  gold,  platinum,  and  copper,  oc- 
casion no  change. 

6.  With  solutions  of  iron  it  forms  a  fine  green  co- 
loured liquid  ;  and  when  concentrated,  iron  throws 
down  a  green  coloured  precipitate.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
as  delicate  a  test  of  iron  as  tan  and  gallic  acid. 

7.  Muriate  of  tin  throws  down  a  copious  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. This  precipitate,  and  that  by  iron,  are  solu^ 
ble  in  all  acids,  but  they  lose  their  colour. 

8.  Neither  lime  nor  strontian  water  occasioji  any 
precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  this  substance  5 
but  barytes  water  occasions  a  brown  precipitate. 

9.  Gelatine  occasions  no  precipitate  *. 

From  the  experiments  of  Bouillon  la  Grange,  it  apa 
pears  that  a  substance  similar  to  this  second  species  of 
bitter  principle  exists  in  the  flowers  of  the  arnica  mon* 


*  Vbil.  Mag,  j8oZi  May,  p.  3J0. 
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Book  IV.  tana  *.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  bitter 
principle  which  characterizes  the  following  plants  be- 
longs  also  to  this  second  species;  absinthium  'Oulgare 
(worm- wood),  jmiiperus  sahinus  (sabine),  ruta  gra^ 
veolens  (rue),  anthemis  nohilis  (chamomile),  achillea 
millefolium  (milfoil). 
iThirdspc-  jjj^  fhe  Third  species  may  be  distinguished  by  the 

n^ime  of  artificial  bitter  principle,  as  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  various  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Hauss- 
man  while  examining  indigo,  but  he  mistook  its  na- 
ture. Welther  afterwards  formed  it  by  digesting  silk 
in  nitric  acid,  ascertained  its  properties,  and  gave  it  the 
name  oi  yellow  bitter  principle  f  ;  he  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  the  real  discoverer  Bartholdi  afterwards 
procured  it  by  treating  the  white  willow  with  nitric 
acid  J.  Mr  Hatchett  lately  obtained  it  during  his  ex- 
periments on  artificial  tannin,  by  treating  indigo  with 
nitric  acid  \ ;  and  about  the  same  tiir-e  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  procured  it  by  the  same  means,  and  exa- 
mined its  properties  in  detail  ||.  This  substance  pos- 
sesses the  following  properties  ^. 

Its  colour  is  a  deep  yellow,  its  taste  intensely  bitter* 
It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dyeing  silk,  woollen  cloth,  and  cotton,  of » 
durable  yellow  colour.  It  crystallizes  in  elongated 
plates,  and  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  an  acid, 
combining  readily  with  alkaline  substances,  and  form- 


*  Air.  de  Cb'im.  Iv.  ^s-  +  ^'^if'*  xxix.  3O1.  \  Ibid,  xxxli.  1 87 

\  PhV.  Trjns.  i?05.  [|  FLU.   Mac    xxin.  255. 

5  See  the  method  of  procuring  ir  described  ia  Section  X. 
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i 
lug  cry  stall!  zable  salts.  When  potash  is  dropt  into  a  ^'^^^P-  ^'  ^  \ 
concentrated  solution  of  it,  small  yellow  prismatic  crys-  j 
tals  are  gradually  deposited,  consisting  of  bitter  prin- 
ciple combined  with  potash.  These  crystals  were  ex-  ] 
amined  by  Welther,  but  it  was  Fdurcroy  and  Vauque-  ' 
lin  that  ascertained  their  composition.  They  have  a  j 
bitter  taste,  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  I 
less  soluble  than  pure  bitter  principle.  When  thrown  ] 
upon  hot  charcoal  they  burn  like  gunpowder,  and  deto-  ;; 
pate  very  loudly  when  struck  upon  an  anvil,  emitting  l 
a  purple  light  *.  Ammonia  dropt  into  the  solution  of  '  :| 
bitter  principle  deepens  its  colour,  and  occasions  a  co-  J 
pious  deposition  of  fine  yellow  spicular  crystals.  These 
are  a  combination  of  biiter  principle  and  ammonia  f.  . 

IV.  Artificial  tannin  itself  may  be  considered  as  ap-  pounh  spc*  ^ 
proaching  the  bittter  principle  in  many  of  its  properties.  ^^^^*  ^ 
Its  taste  is  always  intensely  bitter,  and  the  colour  of  the  | 
precipitates  which  it  throws  down  from  the  metals,  is  '; 
similar  to  what  takes  place  when  artificial  bitter  prin- 
ciple is  present.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  the  bitter  j 
taste  may  be  owing  not  to  the  tannin,  but  to  a  portion  5 
of  artificial  bitter  principle  which  may  be  always  form-  1 
ed  along  with  the  tannin  ;  but  this  has  not  been  ascer-  j 
tained.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bitter  taste  very  easi- 
ly overpowers  and  conceals  all  other  tastes.  1 


*  Welther,  Fourcroy,  and  ^'^auqueli^, 
f  Hat^hett,  Plih  Trans.  iSoj. 
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Book  IV. 


SECT.  XVI. 


OF    TANNIN. 


jVoTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  numerous  experiments  made 
upon  the  infusion  of  nutgalls,  we  are  not  in  possession 
©f  a  process  capable  of  furnishing  tannin  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Hence  the  obscurity  which  still  hangs  over  its 
characters.  The  properties  of  this  substance,  as  far  as 
known,  and  the  different  methods  of  procuring  it  hi- 
therto proposed  by  chemists,  have  been  detailed  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  Work.  In  that  account  the  la- 
bours of  Bouillon  la  Grange  *,  who  has  added  consider- 
ably to  the  number  of  facts  collected  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  modified  in  some  particulars,  the  received  o- 
pinions,  have  been  omitted.  His  process  for  procuring 
S^T^Jf^  P^^^  tannin  is  as  follows:  Into  an  infusion  of  nutgalls, 
tainmg  tan-  made  with  cold  water,  drop  a  solution  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  fall.  Separate  the  precipitate  by  a  filter,  and 
wash  it  with  cold  water  till  the  liquid  comes  off  colour- 
less. Then  digest  it  repeatedly  in  alcohol,  of  the  speci- 
fic gravity  0*817,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  redden  the 
tincture  of  litmus.      Dry  it  between  folds  of  blotting 


t  jptn,  de  Cbim.  lyl  17a. 
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paper.    Such  is  the  process  ;  but  no  reason  is  assigned     Chap.  I. 
for  considering  the  tannin  thus  procured  as  pure. 

The  tannin  of  this  process  is  white,  has  a  bitter  taste,  Jff/'^P^"^* 
and  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  does  not  melt  when  heat- 
ed, nor  does  it  aher,  if  dry,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water. 
By  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
verted into  gallic  acid.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  gal- 
lic acid  and  tannin  differ  merely  in  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  they  contain.  Lime,  barytes,  and  stron- 
tian  water  precipitate  tannin  green.  The  fixed  alka- 
lies deepen  the  colour,  and  prevent  the  tannin  from  act- 
ing on  gelatine.  It  deprives  several  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  portion,  of  their  oxygen* 
When  red  oxide  of  iron  is  boiled  in  the  solution  of  tan- 
nin, it  becomes  blackish  brown,  and  combines  to  satu- 
ration with  tannin.  In  like  manner  red  oxide  of  lead 
deprives  the  solution  of  the  whole  of  its  tannin,  and 
assumes  a  dark  brown  colour.  Red  oxide  of  mercury 
assumes  the  same  colour,  and  produces  the  same  effect. 
With  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  dark  grey  heavy 
precipitate,  and  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  abstracted  from 
the  solution.  The  precipitate,  when  first  dried,  is 
greenish,  but  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Copper  is  thrown  down  brown  from  its  solutions.  The 
precipitation  is  incomplete.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is 
thrown  down  green,  but  the  precipitate  becomes  brown 
by  exposure  to  heat.  Nitrate  of  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated yellow.  When  the  tannate  of  iron  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  barytes  occasions  no  precipitate ;  a 
proof  that  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid.  These  are 
the  most  important  of  the  facts  noticed  by  Bouillon 
h,  Grange  in  his  Dissertation  on  Tannin. 
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Species  of 
tannin. 


From  nut- 


Book  IV.  Tannin  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  substances.  The 
bark  of  many  trees  contain  it  abundantly.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  roots,  wood,  and  branches  of  many.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  hy  gallic  acid,  and  sometime? 
not.  The  presence  of  this  acid  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  action  of  the  infusion  on  the  salts  of  iron.  If 
the  precipitate  subside  quickly,  it  is  a  proof  that  no 
gallic  acid  is  present  ;  but  if  it  subside  very  slowly,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  acid  is  present  *. 

Like  most  other  vegetable  substances,  it  seems  to  be 
susceptible  of  diiFerent  modifications.  The  following 
are  the  different  species  of  tannin  which  have  been 
hitherto  noticed. 

1.  Tannin  from  nutgalls.  This  is  the  common  spe- 
cies described  in  this  Work  under  the  name  of  tannin. 
It  precipitates  iron  black,  and  forms  a  firm  insoluble 
brown  precipitate  with  glue.  The  bark  of  oak,  and 
most  other  astringent  trees  in  this  country,  are  supposed 
at  present  to  contain  this  species  of  tannin. 

Catechu,  2.  The  tannin  which  constitutes  so  large  a  propor- 

tion of  catechu  forms  the  second  species.  Its  peculiar 
nature  was  first  observed  by  Proust.  It  was  afterwards 
more  particularly  examined  by  Mr  Davy.  It  forma 
with  iron  an  olive  coloured  precipitate. 

^ino,  3.  The  tannin   of  kino  constitutes  a  third  species* 

This  substance  is  obtained  from  different  vegetables. 
It  was  originally  imported,  as  is  supposed,  from  Africa  5 
but  at  present  the  common  kino  of  the  shops  is,  ac- 
/  cording  to  Dr  Duncan,  an  extract  from  the  coccoloha 
lirifera^  or  sea-side  grapCy  ai>d  is  brought  chiefly  fronj 


*  BertholI«t,  jj/r  la  Te'mture,  i.  ic8. 
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Jamaica.  But  the  finest  kino  is  the  product  of  ^^ifferent  J^P*  ^• 
species  of  eucalyptus,  particularly  the  rmnifera  ox 
brown  gum  tree  of  Botany  Bay  *.  It  is  an  astringent 
substance  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  very  brittle.  It 
dissolves  better  ia  alcohol  than  water.  The  solution 
in  the  Jatter  liquid  is  muddy  ;  in  the  former  transpa^ 
rent,  and  a  fine  crimson  if  sufficiently  diluted.  It 
throws  down  gelatine  of  a  ro§e  colour,  and  forms  with 
salts  of  iron  a  deep  green  precipitate,  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  properties,  first  observed 
by  Dr  Duncan,  and  afterwards  by  Vauquelin,  show- 
that  it  contains  abundance  of  tan,  but  in  a-  particular 
state  f. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  of  tannin  is  contained  in  SU'   Sum^cV, 
much.     This  is  a  powder  obtained  by  drying  and  grind- 
ing the  shoots  of  the  rhus  coriaria  ;  a  shrub  cultivated 

in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  tan,  which  it 
contains  in  abundance,  yields  a  precipitate  with  gela- 
tine, which  subsides  very  slowly,  and  remaing  in  the 
state  of  a  white  magma  without  consistence. 

5.  The  fifth  variety,  according  to  Proust,  is  to  be   pustic. 
found  in  the  wood  of  the  7Jiorus  iinctoria,  or  old  fustic 

as  the  British  dyers  term  it.  This  wood  gives  out  an 
extract  both  to  alcohol  and  water,  which  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate with  gelatine.  A  solution  of  common  salt  is 
sufficient  to  throw  it  down  J. 

Tannin  affects  particularly  the  bark  of  trees  ;  hut  it 
exists  also  in  the  sap  and  in  the  wood  of  a  considerable 
number,  and  even  in  the  leaves  of  many.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  it  exudes  spontaneously  j  yet  this  seems  to 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  vi.  234.  f  Ann.  de  Chim,  xlvi.  321. 

X  Proust,  Ann.  de  Qbim,  ilii.  94*, 
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Booknr.^    be  the  case  with  a  variety  of  kino  from  Botany  Bay, 
which  I  have  lately  examined. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr  Biggin  *,  that  when 
the  barks  of  trees  are  examined  at  different  seasons  they 
vary  in  the  quantity  of  tan.  The  quantity  varies  also 
with  the  age  and  size  of  the  trees  f.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  tan  is  contained  in  the  inner  bark  J.  The 
epidermis  usually  contains  none. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  extracted  by  water  from  different  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  the  quantity  of  tan  contained  in  that  solid 

matter,  as  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Davy. 
Table  of  ^  ,. , 

*^equan.  ^,  .  Solid 

tity  of  tan-  *^  °""^^  °*  Matter.  Tan. 

ninin        '  ^  ^"^^'"^        Grains. 

plant*          White  inner  bark  of  old  oak 108  ...     72 

young  oak ill  ...     77 

• ....Spanish  chesnut....    89  ...     G3 

Leicester  willow....]  17  ...     79 

Coloured  or  middle  bark  of  oak 43  ...     19 

Spanish  chesnut  41  ...     14 

Leicester  willow  34  ...      16 

Entire  bark  of  oak 61  ...  29 

• Spanish  chesnut 53  ...  21 

Leicester  willow 71  ...  33 

elm —  ...  13 

common  willow —  ...  II 

Sicilian  sumach .165  ...  78 

Malaga  sumach 156  ...  79 

Souchong  tea —  ...  48 

Green  tea —  ...  41 


«  Fhil,  Trant.  1798,  p.  299.        f  Davy,  Ibid.  1803.        |  Davy,  rbi4. 
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One  ounce  of 

Solid 

Matter. 
Grains. 

Tan. 
Grains. 

Chap.  I. 

i ^— » 

Rninhav  catechu.. .....•••!•>••  •«..•■• 

, 

...    261 

Bengal  catechu i. 

, 

...    231 

Nutgalls 

..ISO 

...    12T 

SECT.  XVIL 


OF  THE  EXTRACTIVE  PRINCIPLE. 


A  HE  word  extract  was  at  first  applied  to  all  those  sub-  Hiatorf. 
stances  which  were  extracted  from  plants  by  means  of 
water,  and  which  remained  behind  in  the  state  of  a  dry 
mass  when  the  water  was  evaporated  ;  consequently  it 
included  gum,  jelly,  and  several  other  bodies.  But  of 
late  it  has  been  confined  by  many  to  a  substance  which 
exists  in  many  plants,  and  which  may  be  obtained  near- 
ly in  a  state  of  purity,  according  to  Hermbstadt,  by  in- 
fusing saffron  in  water  for  some  time,  filtrating  the  in- 
fusion, and  evaporating  it  to  dryness*  But  as  the  word 
extract  occurs  even  in  modern  authors  in  its  original 
sense,  I  shall  rather  denote  this  substance  by  the  phrase 
extractive  principle^  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  the  extractive  principle  in 
a  separate  state,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  alters  its 
nature,  have  hitherto  prevented  chemists  from  exami- 
ning it  with  that  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  • 
was  first  particularly  attended  to  by  Rouelle  ;  but  it  is 
to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  that  we  are  chiefly  indebt- 
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Book  IV.     ed  for  ascertaining  its  characters.     The  dissertation  of 
"  Vauquelln  in   the  y<jurnal  de  Pharmaciey  is  by  far  the 

best  account  of  extractive  matter  which  has  hitherto 
appeared.  Many  valuable  facts  and  curious  observa- 
tions were  published  by  Hermbstadt  also  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  fA?^rtfr/*.  But  unfortunately  the  term  has  not 
been  always  taken  by  chemists  in  the  same  acceptation. 
Parmentier  has  lately  published  a  dissertation  on  the  ex^ 
tracts  of  vegetables  taken  in  the  loose  and  general  sense 
of  the  word,  which  contains  much  information  f . 

The  extractive  principle  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties : 
Properties.  ^*  Soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  always  co- 
loured. When  the  water  is  slowly  evaporated,  the 
extractive  matter  is  obtained  in  a  solid  state  and  trans- 
parent J  but  when  the  evaporation  is  rapid  the  matter  is 
opaque. 

2.  The  taste  of  extractive  is  always  strong  ;  but  it  is 
very  different  according  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained. 

3.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

4.  By  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations,  the  extrac- 
tive matter  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  and  becomes  inso- 
luble in  water.  This  change  is  considered  as  the  con^ 
sequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, for  which  the  extractive  principle  has  a  strong 
affinity.  But  if  the  solution  be  left  to  itself,  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  extract  is  totally  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kind  of  putrefaction  which  speedily  com- 
mences. 


♦  See  his  PbysUal  CLemhtrj^  ii.  65.    See  also  Creli's  Annals ^  I  \^%t^  ii. 
41  i*  t  -Ann.  dt  Cbim,  xliii.  1 9 
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5.  When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  Into  a  solution     ^^?-  ^- . 
containing  extractive,  a  very  copious  dark  yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down,  and  the  liquid  retains  but  a 

light  lemon  colour.  These  flakes  are  the  oxygenized 
extractive.  It  is  now  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  hot  alco- 
hol still  dissolves  it. 

6.  The  extractive  principle  unites  with  alumina,  and 
forms  with  it  an  insoluble  compound.  Accordingly,  if 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  alumina  be  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  extractive,  a  flaky  insoluble  precipitate  appears, 
at  least  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  ;  but  if  an  excess  of 
acid  be  present,  the  precipitate  does  not  always  appear. 

7.  It  is  precipitated  from  water  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  probably  by  several 
other  acids.  When  the  experiment  is  made  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  fumes  of  vinegar  generally  become 
sensible. 

8.  Alkalies  readily  unite  with  extractive,  and  form 
compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

9.  The  greater  number  of  metallic  oxides  form  inso- 
luble compounds  with  extractive*  Hence  many  of  them, 
when  thrown  into  its  solution,  are  capable  of  separating 
it  from  water.  Hence  also  the  metallic  salts  mostly 
precipitate  extractive.  Muriate  of  tin  possesses  this 
property  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  throws  down  a  brown 
powder  perfectly  insoluble,  composed  of  the  oxide  of 
tin  and  vegetable  matter. 

10.  If  wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  be  impregnated  with 
alum,  and  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of  extractive, 
they  are  dyed  of  a  fawn  brown  colour,  and  the  liquid 
loses  much  of  its  extractive  matter.  This  colour  is  per- 
manent. The  same  effect  is  produced  if  muriate  of  tin 
be  Employed  instead  of  alum.     This  effect  is  still  more 
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Book  IV.  complete  if  the  cloth  be  soaked  In  oxymuriatic  acid, 
and  then  dipt  into  the  infusion  of  extractive.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  extractive  matter  requires  no  other  mor- 
dant than  oxygen  to  fix  it  on  cloth. 

11.  When  distilled,  extractive  yields  an  acid  liquid 
impregnated  with  ammonia*. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  different 

species  of  extractive  matter ;   though  the  difficulty  of 

obtaining  each  separately  has  prevented  chemists  from 

^^"»po*«"     ascertaining  its  nature  with  precision.    Extracts  are  usu- 
•f  extracts  °  ^ 

ally  obtained  by  treating  the  vegetable  substance  from 
which  they  are  to  be  procured  with  water,  and  then 
evaporating  the  watery  solution  slowly  to  dryness.  All 
extracts  obtained  by  this  method  have  an  acid  taste,  and 
redden  the  infusion  of  litmus.  They  all  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate while  liquid  if  they  are  mixed  with  ammonia. 
This  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  insoluble 
extractive.  Lime  always  causes  them  to  exhale  the 
odour  of  ammonia.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ex- 
tractive principle  is  more  abundant  in  plants  that  have 
grown  to  maturity  than  in  young  plants. 

As  the  extracts  of  vegetables  prepared  by  apotheca- 
ries for  medical  purposes,  besides  the  extractive  princi- 
ple, always  contain  other  bodies,  frequently  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  more,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  still  but  imperfectly  examined,  I  shall  satisfy  my- 
,self  at  present  with  pointing  out  some  of  those  vegeta- 
ble substances  which  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
extractive  principle,  and  stating  the  constituents  of  such 
as  have  been  analysed. 


See  Vauquelln. 
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1.  Extractive  principle  is  not  an  uncommon  ingre- 
dient in  the  sap  of  trees.  Indeed  Deyeux  and  Vauque- 
lin  found  it  in  almost  all  those  which  they  examined. 
It  is  usually  thrown  down  when  the  sap  is  mixed  with 
oxymuriatic  acid,  and  it  precipitates  in  brown  flakes 
while  the  sap  is  evaporating  on  a  sand  bath. 

2.  It  forms  a  constituent  of  the  bark  of  all  trees  hi- 
therto examined.  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  all 
the  barks  which  Mr  Davy  subjected  to  experiment ; 
namely,  those  of  oak,  Leicester  willow,  Spanish  ches- 
But,  elm,  common  willow,  and  undoubtedly  all  barks 
which  have  an  astringent  taste  ;  for  tan  and  extractive 
seem  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  separate, 

3.  The  infusion  of  catechu  contains  an  extractive 
principle,  united  chiefly  to  tan.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity  by  washing  the  catechu  in  powder  re- 
peatedly  with  water  till  the  fluids  obtained  cease  to 
precipitate  gelatine.  What  remains  is  extractive.  It  is 
of  a  pale  reddish  brown  colour  and  a  slightly  astringent 
taste,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  sensation  of  sweetness. 
It  has  no  smell.  Its  solution  in  water  is  at  first  yel- 
low brown  ;  but  it  acquires  a  tint  of  red  when  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  solution  in  alcohol  is  of  a  dirty 
brown.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  blues.  Alkalies 
brighten  its  colour ;  but  neither  these  bodies  nor  the 
alkaline  earths  precipitate  it  from  water.  Nitrate  of 
alumina  and  muriate  of  tin  render  the  solution  slightly 
turbid.  Nitrate  of  lead  throws  down  a  dense  light- 
brown  precipitate.  It  renders  oxysulphate  of  iron  green, 
and  throws  down  a  green  precipitate,  becoming  black 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Linen,  when  boiled  in  the  so- 
lution, extracts  almost  the  whole  of  the  extractive,  and 
acquires  a  light  red  brown  colour.     When  this  extrac<^ 


Chap.  I. 

, » 

Extractive 
of  sap I 


Of  bark. 


Of  catcchtt. 
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Bank  tv.  tjyg  jg  exposed  to  heat,  it  softens,  and  its  colour  bei 
comes  darker,  but  it  does  not  melt.  When  distilled,  it 
yields  carbonic  acid  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  weak 
acetic  acid,  and  a  little  unaltered  extractive.  A  porous 
charcoal  remains*. 
Of  senna,  4,  The  infusion  of  senna  contains  a  matter  of  a  very 

peculiar  nature,  but  which  may  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies of  extractive.  The  senna  of  commerce  consists  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  cassia  serina,  a  shrub-like  an- 
nual cultivated  in  Egypt.  Water,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  dissolves  nearly  one-half  of 
the  substance  of  these  leaves.  The  infusion  obtained 
iias  a  brown  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  peculiar,  aro- 
matic odour.  It  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  besides  a  little  silica  ;  but  the  most  curious 
of  its  constituents  is  the  extractive.  When  common  air 
is  made  to  pass  for  some  hours  through  the  infusion,  a 
yellow  coloured  precipitate  appears:  the  same  substance 
is  thrown  down  immediately  by  muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
nuiriatic  acid.  It  appears  also  when  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen gas  is  made  to  traverse  the  infusion.  This  sub- 
stance is  the  extractive  altered  by  its  combination  with 
oxygen.  It  has  a  slight  bitter  taste.  It  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it,  but  lets  it  fall 
when  diluted.  The  alkalies  dissolve  it,  and  form  a 
deep  brown  solution.  On  burning  coals  it  emits  a  thick 
smoke,  exhales  an  aromatic  odour,  and  leaves  a  spongy 
charcoal.  These  properties  indicate  a  very  dicidcd  ap- 
proach to  the  resinous  state  f , 


•  Davy  on  Astringent  Vegetables^  p.  45. 

f  Bouillon  La  Grange,  Ann.  de  Cbim,  xxiv.'  4, 
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5.  The  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  likewise  yields  an    ^  Chap.  I.  ^ 
extractive  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature^  which  assumes   of  qulnqun 
a  fine  red  colour  when  united  to  oxygen  ;   and,  like  the  ^'^* 
extractive  of  senna^  acquires  nearly  the  properties  of  a 

resin.  It  was  obtained  by  Fourcroy  from  the  quinqui- 
na of  St  Domingo.  Water,  boiled  on  it  till  it  refused 
to  dissolve  any  thing  more,  was  slowly  evaporated,  and 
the  extract  obtained  was  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The  al- 
cohol, by  evaporation,  deposited  the  peculiar  extractive. 
Its  colour  was  brown,  its  taste  bitter,  insoluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  was  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  dry  it  was  black,  brittle,  and  broke  with  a  po- 
lished fracture.  Lime-water  precipitated  it  in  the  state 
of  a  red  powder  :  oxymuriatic  acid  threw  it  down  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  red  powder,  neither  soluble  in  watei: 
nor  alcohol,  but  capable  of  uniting  with  alkalies.  A 
stronger  dose  of  oxymuriatic  acid  renders  it  yellow  *, 

6.  Saffron  yields   extractive  matter  in  great  abun-   Ofsaffroi;! 
dance.     This  substance  consists  of  the  summits  of  the 

pistils  of  the  crocus  sati'vus.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
soluble  in  water. 

1.  Steinacher  has  shown  that  distilled  vinegar  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  extractive  f. 

The  resemblance  between  extractive  bodies  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  plants  is  sufficiently  striking.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  when  this  last  set  of  bodies 
have  been  examined  with  more  precision  by  chemists^ 
they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  same  class. 


Foiircroy,  Ann.  dt  Ch'im,  viii.  i^o.         f  Jour,  de  Pbys.  Ixv.  ^^J, 


^  £  pid 
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SECT,  xviir. 

OF  THE  NARCOTIC  PRINCIPLE. 


XT  has  been  long  known  that  the  milky  juices  which 
exude  from  certain  plants,  as  the  poppy,  lettuce,  &.c. 
and  the  infusions  of  others,  as  of  the  leaves  of  the  digi" 
talis  purpurea^  have  the  property  of  exciting  sleep,  or, 
if  taken  in  large  enough  dozes,  of  inducing  a  state  re- 
sembling apoplexy,  and  terminating  in  death.  How  far 
these  plants  owe  these  properties  to  certain  common 
principles  which  they  possess  is  not  known  ;  though  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  do.  But  as  ?i  peculiar 
mhstance  has  been  detected  in  opiuniy  the  most  noted  of 
the  narcotic  preparations,  which  possesses  narcotic  pro- 
perties in  perfection,  we  are  warranted,  till  further  ex- 
periments elucidate  the  subject,  to  consider  it  as  the  nar» 
cotic  principUy  or  at  least  as  one  species  of  the  substances 
belonging  to  this  genus. 

•^lum.  Opium  is  obtained  from  the  papaver  alhum^  Or  white 

poppy,  a  plant  which  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance 
in  India  and  the  East.  The  poppies  are  planted  in  a 
fertile  soil  and  well  watered.  After  the  flowering  is 
over,  and  the  seed  capsules  have  attained  nearly  their 
full  size,  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  them  about 
sun-set  for  three  or  four  evenings  in  succession.  From 
these  incisions  there  flows  a  milky  juice,  which  soon 
concretes,  and  is  scraped  off  the  plant  and  wrought  into 
cakes.     In  this  state  it  is  brought  to  Europe. 

Its  proper-         Opium  thus  prepared  is  a  tough   brown  substance, 
has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  acrid  taste. 
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It  becomes  softer  when  held  in  the  warm  hand,  and     Chap.  I. 

'  <      y    ■  ..1 

burns  very  readily  and  strongly.  It  is  a  very  compound  Constitu- 
substance,  containing  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  pot-  *"*** 
ash,  an  oil,  a  resinous  body,  an  extractive  matter,  glu- 
ten, mucilage,  &c.  besides  the  peculiar  narcotic  prin- 
ciple, to  which  probably  it  owes  its  virtues  as  a  narco- 
tic. Almost  all  the  medical  chemists  have  published 
analyses  of  opium.  To  their  labours  indeed  we  are  in- 
debted for  every  thing  concerqing  it  at  present  known. 
Neumann,  Hoffman,  Trulles,  Baume,  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  most ;  and  more  lately  remarks  have 
been  published  on  it  by  Josse,  Bucholz,  Proust,  and 
Derosne.  The  dissertation  of  the  last  is  peculiarly  va- 
luable. He  first  pointed  out  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium.  It  had  indeed  been 
noticed  by  most  of  the  older  chemists,  though  they  had 
formed  erroneous  opinions  respecting  its  nature. 

When  water  is  digested  upon  opium,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  water  taking  up  several 
of  its  constituents.  When  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  a  gritty  precipitate  begins  to 
appear,  which  is  considerably  increased  by  diluting  the 
liquid  with  water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  three  ingre- 
dients ;  namely,  resin,  oxygenized  extractive,  and  the 
peculiar  narcotic  principle,  which  is  crystallized.  When  Separation 
alcohol  is  digested  on  this  precipitate,  the  resin  and  nar-  cotic  prin- 
cotic  substance  are  taken  up,  while  the  oxygenized  ex- 
tractive  remains  behind.  The  narcotic  principle  falls 
down  in  crystals  as  the  solution  cools,  still  however  co- 
loured with  resin.  But  it  may  be  obtained  tolerably 
pure  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations  *. 


♦  Dcrottie,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xlv.  %(>i. 
D  2 
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Book  IV.  Water  is  incapable  of  dissolving  the  whole  of  opium* 
What  remains  behind  still  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  narcotic  principle.  When  alcohol  is  digested  on 
this  residuum,  it  acquires  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  dt- 
posites  on  cooling  crystals  of  narcotic  principle,  co- 
loured by  resin,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crys- 
tallizations *.  The  narcotic  principle  obtained  by  either 
of  these  methods  possesses  the  following  properties. 
Its  proper-  ^'  Its  colour  is  white.  It  crystallizes  in  rectangular 
''«5'  prisms  with  rhomboidal  bases.    It  has  neither  taste  nor 

smell. 

2.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  boiling  water,  but  precipitates  again  as  the  so- 
lution cools.  The  solution  in  boiling  water  does  not  af- 
fect vegetable  blues. 

3.  It  is  soluble  in  24  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  and  100 
parts  of  cold  alcohol.  When  water  is  mixed  with  the 
solution,  the  narcotic  principle  precipitates  in  the  state 
of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Hot  ether  dissolves  it,  but  lets  it  fall  on  cooling. 

5.  When  heated  in  a  spoon  it  melts  like  wax.  When 
distilled  it  froths  and  emits  wliite  vapours,  which  con- 
dense into  a  yellow  oil.  Some  water  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia  pass  into  the  receiver  ;  and  at  last  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ammonia,  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  are 
disengaged.  There  remains  a  bulky  coal,  which  yields 
traces  of  potash.  The  oil  obtained  by  this  process  is  vis- 
cid, and  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  an  acrid  taste. 

6.  It  is  very  soluble  in  all  acids.  Alkalies  throw  it 
down  from  these  solutions  in  the  state  of  a  white  pow« 
der. 


Derosne,  Ann.  dc  Chim.  xlv,  p.  z;  j. 
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7.  Alkalies  render  it  rather  more  soluble  in  water*      Chap.  I. 
When  they  are  saturated  with  acids,   the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple fails  down  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  which 

is  redissolvtd  by  adding  an  excess  of  acid. 

8.  Volatile  oils,  while  hot,  dissolve  it  ;  but,  on  cool- 
ing, they  let  it  fall  in  an  bleagencus  state  at  first,  but  it 
gradually  crystallizes. 

9.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  red  and 
dissolves  ;  much  oxalic  acid  is  formed,  and  a  bitter  sub- 
stance remains  beltind. 

10.  When  potash  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
opium,  the  narcotic  principle  is  thrown- down;  but  it 
retains  a  portion  of  the  potash. 

11.  Its  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  when  imme- 
diately extracted  from  opium,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  resin  and  extractive  fnatter,  both  of  which 
render  it  soluble. 

12.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  qpium  in  perfection. 
Derosne  tried  it  upon  several  dogs,  and  found  it  more 
powerful  than  opium.  Its  batl  effects  were  counteract- 
ed by  causing  the  animals  to  swallow  vinegar.  This 
substance  is  known  to  be  of  equal  service  in  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  opium.  Derosne  supposes  that  the 
efficacy  of  vinegar  may  be  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  it  dissolves  the  narcotic  principle  *. 

Many  other  substances  beside  opium  possess  narcoti<; 
virtue  ;  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  examined  by 
chemists  with  much  attention.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  following  : 

1,  The  lactuca  virosa,  and  the  sativa  or  garden  let-   Narcotic 
plants. 


*  Derosne,  Ann,  de  dim*  p.  274. 
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Book  IV.  tucc,  and  indeed  all  the  lactucas,  yield  a  milky  juice, 
which,  when  inspissated,  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  opium,  and  possesses  the  same  properties.  Indeed 
Dr  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  afErms,  that  as  good  opium 
may  be  obtained  from  the  garden  lettuce  as  from  the 
poppy.  The  milky  juice  is  obtained  by  incisions  at  the 
time  when  the  lettuce  is  running  to  seed  *.  The  re- 
semblance between  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  lactuca 
vivos  a  and  opium  is  striking. 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  atropa  helladona,  or  deadly 
nightshadey  and  indeed  the  whole  plant,  are  remarkably 
narcotic ;  and  when  taken  in  too  great  doses  produce 
blindness,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  digitalis  purpurea,  ox  fox-glo've, 
are  still  more  powerful  if  possible.  They  lower  the  pulse 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and,  like  several  other  very  poi- 
sonous narcotics,  promote  the  discharge  of  urine. 

4.  Hyosyamus  niger  or  hen-bane, 

5.  Conium  maculatum  or  hemlock, 

6.  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  Ledum  palustre. 
To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the  prunus  laurocera- 

suSy  and  the  leaves  of  nicotiana  tahacum  ox  tobacco*  The 
list  indeed  might  be  easily  increased ;  almost  all  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  luridce  possess- 
ing narcotic  properties  :  But  as  we  are  completely  ig~ 
norant  of  the  chemical  properties  of  these  plants,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  be  more  particular. 


♦  Phil  Maz* «.  I35r 
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or  OILS. 


i.  HERE  are  two  species  of  oils  ;  n2Lmt\j,Jixed  and  vo« 
iatile  ;  both  of  which  are  found  abundantly  in  plants. 

1.  Fixed  oil  is  only  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants^  and 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  which  have  two  co- 
tyledons ;  as  linseedy  almonds^  beech  root^  P^ppy  seed, 
rape  seed,  &c.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  found 
in  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  stone  of  certain  fruits. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  olive,  which  yields  the  most 
abundant  and  most  valuable  species  of  fixed  oil.  The 
bicotyledinous  seeds,  besides  oil,  contain  also  a  mucila- 
ginous substance ;  and  they  have  all  the  character  of 
forming,  when  bruised  in  water,  a  milky  liquid,  known 
by  the  name  of  emulsion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  which  yield  the 
fixed  oils  which  usually  occur  in  commerce  *• 

1.  Linum  usitatissimumet  perenne     Linseed  oil  Llstoffct- 

2.  Corylus  avellana  ^  TST  t    'I  j  edoil*. 

3.  Juglans  regia        5  *"*  "••*•••*' 

4-  Papaver  somniferum ••••     Poppy  oil 

5.  Cannabis  sativa  ..•..•• ••••••     Hemp  oil 

€.  Sesamum  orientale OilofSesamum 


*  See  Gren's  Uandhticby  ii.  j6^ 
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Ppokiy.       7.  Olea  Europea Olive  oil 

8.  Amjgdalus  communis Almond  oil 

9.  Guiiandina  Mohringa Oil  of  behen 

JO.  Cacurbita  pepo  et  melapepo. Cucumber  oil 

11.  Fagus  sylvatica Beech  oil 

12.  Sinapis  nigra  et  arvensis.... Oil  of  mustard 

13.  Helianthus  annuus  et  perennis...  Oil  of  sunflowec 

14.  Brassica  napus  et  campestris.....  Rape  seed  oil 

15.  Riclnus  communis Castor  oil 

16^  Nicotiana  tabacum  et  rustica.....     Tobacco  seed  oil 

17.  Prunus  domestica Plum  kernel  oil 

18.  Vitis  vinifera Grape  seed  oil 

]  1 9.  Theobrcma  cacao Butter  of  cacao 

20.  Laurus  nobilis. Laurel  oil 

21.  Arachis  hypogaea Ground  nut  oil* 

2.  Volatile  pils  are  found  in  every  part  of  plapts  ex- 
cept the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds,  where  they  never  oc- 
cur. The  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves^  the  flower,  the 
rind  or  pulp  of  the  fi"uit  of  a  variety  of  plants,  are  load- 
ed with  volatile  oils,  from  which  they  aire  extracted  by 
expression  or  by  distillation.  The  number  of  these  oils 
is  so  great  that  it  baffles  all  description.  Almost  every 
plant  which  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  odour  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  that 
odour. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  pretty  copious  li-st  of 
plants  which  yield  volatile  oils.  The  part  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  and  the  English  name  of  the 
g!1,  are  added  in  separate  columns  f. 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  vi.  224. 
f  See  Gren's  Handbucb^  ii.*ji04. 
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Plants. 

1.  Artemisia  absynthium 

2.  Acorus  calamus 

3.  Myrtus  Pimenta 

4.  Ahethum  graveolens 

5.  Angelica  archangelica 

6.  Pimpinella  anisum 

7.  Illicium  anisatum 

8.  Artemisia  vulgaris 

9.  Citrus  aurantium 

10,  Meloleuca  leucodendra 
J  I.  Eugenia  caryophyllata 

12.  Carum  carvi 

13.  Amomum  cardamomum 

14.  Carlina  acaulis 

15.  Scandix  chaerefolium 

16.  Matricaria  chamomilla 

17.  Laurus  cinnamomum 

18.  Citrus  medica 

19.  Cochlearia  officinalis 

20.  Copaifera  officinalis 

21.  Coriandrum  sativum 

22.  Crocus  sativus 

23.  Piper  cubeba 

24.  Laurus  culilaban 

25.  Cuminum  cyminum 

26.  Inula  helenium 

27.  Anethum  faeniculum 

28.  Groton  eleutheria 

29.  Maranta  galanga 

30.  Hyssopus  officinalis 

31.  Juniperus  communis 

32.  Lavendula  spica 
^^.  Laurus  nobilis 

^4.  Prunus  laurocerasus 

35.  Levisticum  ligusticum 

36.  Myristica  moschata 


Parts. 

Leaves 

Root 

Fruit    ■ 

Seeds 

Root 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Leaves 

Rind  of 

the  fruit 

Leaves 

Capsules 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Roots 

Leaves 

Petals 

Bark 

Rind  of 

the  fruit 

Leaves 

Extract 

Seeds 

Pistils 

Seeds 

Bark 

Seeds 

RoC)ts 

Seeds 

Bark 

Roots 

Leaves 

Seeds 

Flowers 

Berries 

Leaves 

Roots 

Seeds* 


Oil  of 

Calour. 

jWormwood 

Green 

jvSweet  flag 

Yellow 

1  Jamaica  pep. ^ 

Yellow 

Dill 

Yellow 

Angelica 

Anise 

White 

Stellar,  anise 

Brow  a 

Mugwort  " 

Bergamotte 

Yellow 

Cajeput 

Green 

Cloves  § 

Yello'^ 

Caraways 

Yellow 

Card,  seeds 

Yellow 

White 

Chervil 

Sulph.  yel 

Chamomile 

Blue 

Cinnamon  § 

Yellow 

Lemons 

Yellow 

Scurvy  grass 

Yellow 

Copaiba 

White 

Coriand.  seed 

White 

Saffron  § 

Yellow 

Cubeb  pep. 

Yellow 

Culilaban 

Brown  yel 

Cumml 

Yellow 

Elecampane 

White 

Fennel 

White 

Cascarilla 

Yellow 

Galanga 

Yellow 

Hyssop 

Yellow 

Juniper 

Green 

Lavender 

Yellow 

Laurel 

Brownish 

Lauroceras.  § 

Lovage 

Yellow 

Mace 

Yellow 

List  of  vo- 
latile oil3. 


§  The  oils  marked  §  sink  in  water. 
*  They  yield  also  a  fixed  oil. 
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Parts. 

Oil  of 

37,  Origanum  majorana 

Leaves 

Marjorum 

38.  Pistacia  lentiscus 

Resin 

Mastich 

39,  Matricaria  parthenium 

Plant 

Motherwort 

40.  Melissa  officinalis 

Leaves 

Balm 

41.  Mentha  crispa 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Peppermint 

43.  Achillea  millefolium 

Flowers 

Millefoil 

44.  Citrus  aurantium 

Petals 

Neroli 

45.  Origanum  creticum 

Flowers 

Spanish  hop 

46.  Apium  petroselinum 

Roots 

Parsley- 

47.  Piiius  sylvestris  et  abies 

Wood 
&  resin 

Turpentine 

48,  Piper  nigrum 

Seeds 

Pepper 

49.  Rosmarinus  officinalis 

Plant 

Rosemary- 

50.  Mentha  pulegium 

Flowers 

Pennyroyal 

51.  Genista  canariensis 

Root 

Rhodium 

52.  Rosa  centifolia 

Petals 

Roses 

53.  Ruta  graveolens 

Leaves 

Rue 

54.  Juniperus  sabina 

Leaves 

Savine 

55.  Salvia  officinalis 

Leaves 

Sage 

^6.  Santalum  album 

Wood 

Santalum  § 

57.  Laurus  sassafras 

Root 

Sassafras 

58.  Satureia  hortensis 

Leaves 
Leaves 

Satureia 

59.  Thymus  serpillum 

and 
flower 

Thyme 

€0.  Valeriana  officinalis 

Root 

Valerian 

61.  Kaempferia  rotunda 

Root 

Zedoary 

62.  Amomum  Zinziber 

Root 

Ginger 

#3.  Andropogon  schaenan- 
thum 

Sira 

Colour. 

Yellow"~ 
Yellow 
Blue 
White 
White 
Yellow 
Blue  and 
green 
Orange 
Brown 
Yellow 

Colourless 

Yellow 

Colourless 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Colourless 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Greenish 

blue 
Yellow 

Brown 


Several  of  the  gum  resins,  as  myrrh  and  galhanumy 
yield  likewise  an  essential  oil,  and  likewise  the  balsam% 
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OF    WAX, 


X  HE  Upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees  is  co- 
vered with  a  varnish,  which  may  be  separated  and  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  following  process : 

Digest  the  bruised  leaves,  first  in  water  and  then  in  W®^,**- 
°        ,  '  ,         ^  tamed  from 

alcohol,  till  every  part  of  them  which  is  soluble  in  plants 
these  liquids  be  extracted.  Then  mix  the  residuum 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammo- 
nia, and,  after  sufficient  maceration,  decant  off  the  solu^ 
tion,  filter  it,  and  drop  into  it,  while  it  is  incessantly 
stirred,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  till  more  be  added  than 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  alkali.  The  varnish  preci- 
pitates in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  It  should  be 
carefully  washed  with  water,  and  then  melted  over  a 
gentle  fire  *. 

Mr  Tingry  first  discovered  that  this  varnish  posses- 
sed all  the  properties  of  hees  wax  f .  Wax,  then,  is  a 
vegetable  product.  Several  plants  contain  wax  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extract  it  from 
them*  But  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  pro- 
perties of  bees  wax,  the  most  common  and  important 
species.  This  substance,  as  Huber  has  demonstrated, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  is  prepared 


♦  Hermbstadt,  Me  J.  mni  Pbys.  Jour.  in.  ^1%^ 
f  Ene.  Meth,  Ferets  tt  Btisy  i.  !•©. 
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Book  IV.     by  the  bees  from  honey  or  sugar,  the  latter  yieldiftg  the 

greatest  proportion  of  it  *. 
Properties  !•  Wax,  when  pure,  is  of  a  whitish  colour  ;  it  is  des- 

0  beeswax,  ^{^y^^^  ^f  taste,  and  has  scarcely  any  smell.  Bees  wax 
indeed  has  a  pretty  strong  aromatic  smell ;  but  this 
seems  chiefly  owing  to  some  substance  with  which  it  is 
mixed  ;  for  it  disappears  almost  completely  by  expo- 
sing the  wax,  drawn  out  into  thin  ribands,  for  some 
time  to  the  atmosphere.  By  this  process,  which  is 
called  bieachingy  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wax  disap- 
pears, and  it  becomes  very  white.  Bleached  wax  is 
not  affected  by  the  air  f. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  of  unbleached  wax  varies 
from  O'yooo  t  to  0*9650  §  ;  that  of  white  wax  from 
0'8203  to  0*9662  §.  'l 

3.  Wax  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  nor  are  its  properties 
altered  though  kept  under  that  liquid. 

4.  When  heat  is  applied  to  wax  it  becomes  soft ;  and 
at  the  temperature  of  142%  if  unbleached,  or  of  155® 
if  bleached  ||,  it  melts  into  a  colourless  transparent 
fiuid,  which  concretes  again,  and  resumes  its  former 
appearance  as  the  temperature  diminishes.  If  the  heat 
be  still  farther  increased,  the  wax  boils  and  evaporates  j 
and  if  a  red  heat  be  applied  to  the  vapour,  it  takes  fire 
and  burns  with  a  bright  flamca  It  is  this  property 
which  renders  wax  so  useful  for  making  .candles. 

ActioHof  5.  Wax  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  alcohol  \yhen  cold, 

-icohol,        y^^^  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it.     This  was  ifnown  to 


*  Nichols«n*s  Jmr.  ix.  182. 

f  Sennebicr,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xii.  <3o.  and  Jour,  de  Pijx*  xxxviii.  56. 

\  Bostock,  Nicholson't  Jour.  iv.  130. 

§  Fabroni,  CrcD's  Annah^  I797»"'-  HJ* 

I  BuitQck,  Nicholson's  Jour.  i.  71. 
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Neumann  *,   and  has  been  lately  verified  by  Dr  Bo-    .  ^^^P-J-  ^ 
stock  f.     Rather  more  than  20  parts  of  alcohol  are  ne- 
cessary to  dissolve  one  part  of  wax  ;  and  as  the  solution 
cools,   the  greater  part  of  the  wax  precipitates,  and  the 
remainder  is  thrown  down  by  water  %. 

6.  Ether  has  but  little  action  on  wax  while  cold  ;  but 
when  assisted  by  heat,  it  takes  up  about  ~th  of  its 
weight  of  it,  and  lets  the  greatest  part  precipitate  on 
cooling  §. 

7.  Wax  combines  readily  with  fixed  oils  when  assist- 
ed by  heat,  and  forms  with  them  a  substance  of  greater 
or  less  consistency  according  to  the  quantity  of  oiL 
This  composition,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ce^ 
rate,  is  much  employed  by  surgeons. 

The  volatile  oils  also  dissolve  it  when  heated.  This 
is  well  known,  at  least,  to  be  the  case  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. A  part  of  the  wax  precipitates  usually  as  the 
solution  cools,  but  of  a  much  softer  consistence  than 
usual,  and  therefore  containing  oil. 

8.  The  fixed  alkalies  combine  with  it,  and  form  a   Action  of 
compound  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  common  '^^^^^^•» 
soap.     When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  fixed  alkalies  in 
water,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  after  some  time 

the  soap  separates  and  swims  on  the  surface.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  alkali  by  acids  in  the  state  of  flakes, 
which  are  the  wax  very  little  altered  in  its  properties  || . 
Punic  wax,  which  the  ancients  employed  in  painting  in 
cncausto,  is  a  soap  composed  of  20  parts  of  wax  and 


*  Neumann's  C^&ew/j/r/,  "jfr^sfl 

f  Nicholson's  /o(/r.  iv.  133.  J  Id.  Ibid 

§  Id.  Ibid.  il  Id,  Ibid,  p."  1 3«. 
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^ Book  IV»    j^jjg  jj£  gQ^^  *^     jjg  composition  was  ascertained  by  Mr 
Lorgna  f . 

When  boiled  with  liquid  ammonia,  it  forms  a  kind 
of  soapy  emulsion.  As  the  mixture  cools,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  compound  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  state 
of  white  flakes.  This  soap  is  scarcely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter t. 

9.  The  acids  have  but  little  action  on  wax ;  even 
oxymuriatic  acid,  which  acts  so  violently  on  most  bo- 
dies, produces  no  other  change  on  it  than  that  of  ren- 
dering it  white.  This  property  which  wax  possesses, 
of  resisting  the  action  of  acids,  renders  it  very  useful 
as  a  lute  to  confine  acids  properly  in  vessels,  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  injuring  a  common  cork. 
J?^^P°*^"  10.  Mr  Lavoisier,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  which 

he  employed  in  the  analysis  of  alcohol  and  oils,  and 
which  has  been  described  in  the  First  Part  of  this  Work, 
contrived  to  burn  wax  in  oxygen  gas.  The  quantity 
of  wax  consumed  was  21*9  grains.  The  oxygen  gas 
employed  in  consuming  that  quantity  amounted  to  66*55 
grains.  Consequently  the  substances  consumed  amount- 
ed to  88*45  grains.  After  the  combustion,  there  were 
found  in  the  glass  vessel  62*58  grains  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  quantity  of  water,  which  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  25*87  grains.     These  were  the  only  products. 

Now  62*58  gi'ains  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contain 
'  44'56  of  oxygen  and  iS'OZ  of  carbon  ;  and  45*87  grains  of  water  contain 
i  ai99  of  oxygen  and    3-88  of  hydrogen 

66  55  11-90 

Consequently  21*9  parts  of  wax  are  composed  of  18*02 


uoc 


«  Piiny,  lib.  xxi.  c.  14.  f  Jour,  de  Ph^s,  Nor.  1785. 

X  Bo»tock.  Nicholjon's  Jour.  iv.  X34. 
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of  carbon  and  3'88  of  hydrogen.     And  100  parts  of    ,  ^^^P-  ^' . 
wax  are  composed  of  82*28  carbon 

17*72  hydrogen 


100*00 


But  this  analysis  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  ;  the  quantity  of  water  being 
only  estimated,  and  that  of  the  gas  being  liable  to  un- 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  little  ac- 
tion of  acids  on  wax,  that  it  contains  oxygen  as  an  in- 
gredient. We  must  therefore  consider  it  as  a  triple 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  but  the 
proportions  are  unknown. 

If  wax  be  distilled  with  a  heat  greater  than  212<^, 
there  comes  over  a  little  water,  some  acid,  a  very  little 
fluid  and  odorous  oil  :  the  oil,  as  the  distillation  advan- 
ces, becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  last  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  butter,  and  for  this  reason  has  been  called 
hutter  of  wax.  There  remains  in  the  retort  a  small 
quantity  of  coal,  which  is  not  easily  reduced  to  ashes. 
When  the  butter  of  wax  is  repeatedly  distilled,  it  be- 
comes very  fluid,  and  assumes  the  properties  of  volatile 

oilf. 

II.  Wax  possesses  all  the  essential  properties  of  fixed 
oil.  We  must  therefore  consider  it  as  a  fixed  oil  ren- 
dered concrete.  Now  that  species  of  fixed  oils,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  Jat,  have  the  property  of  beco- 
ming concrete,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  war, 
when  exposed  long  to  the  air ;  in  consequence,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.     Hence  proba- 


*  Lavoisier,  Jour,  de  Pbyt.  xxxi.  59, 
f  Lemerjr,  Mem.  Par.  1708.  p.  %l» 
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Book  tV.  bly  the  dliference  between  wax  and  fixed  oils  consists 
in  the  oxygen  which  it  contains  as  a  component  part. 
The  wax  at  its  first  formation  was  in  all  probability  in 
the  state  of  a  fixed  oil  ;  but  by  the  absorption  of  oxy-* 
gen  it  gradually  concreted  into  wax.  Wax,  then,  may 
be  considered  as  a  fixed  oil  saturated  with  oxygen. 
Varieties  of  12.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  if  this  theory  be  just,  that 
^^^  fixed  oil  will  occur  in  plants  in  various  states  of  hard- 

ness :  and  this  accordingly  is  the  case.  Sometimes  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  butter,  and  this  is  denominated 
a  butter  y  thus  we  have  the  buttr^r  of  cacao^  the  butter 
of  coco,  the  butter  oi galam.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  great- 
er consistency,  and  then  is  denominated  tallow  ;  thus 
we  have  the  tallow  of  the  croton,  extracted  by  boiling 
water  from  the  fruit  of  the  croton  sehifera.  When  its 
consistency  is  as  great  as  possible,  it  then  takes  the  ap- 
pellation of  wax.  Thus  we  have  the  myrtle  wax  of  A- 
merica,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  myrica  ceriferay 
and  the  pelci  of  the  Chinese.  The  species  of  wax,  then, 
which  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  possibly  be 
as  numerous  as  the  fixed  oils.  Let  us  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Bees  wax  is  the  species  whose  properties  have  been 

described  in  the  former  part  of  this  Section. 

Myrtle  ^^'  '^^^  myrtle  wax  of  North  America  is  obtained 

^^*-  from  the  myrica  cerifera.     We  are  indebted  to  Br  Bo- 

'    stock  *  and  Mr  Cadet  f  for  a  very  exact  account  of  its 

properties  and  extraction.     The  myrica  cerifera  is  a 

shrub  which  grows  abundantly  in  Louisiana  and  other 

pajts  of  North  America.     It  produces  a  berry  about 


*  Nicholson's  Jnur.  iv.  130,  f  '^'"»*  ^^  Cbim.  xUt,  169, 
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the  size  of  a  pepper  corn.     A  very  fertile  shrub  yields      Chap.  I. 
nearly  seven   pounds.      The  berries   are   picked   off,  ' 

thrown  into  a  kettle,  and  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  about  half  a  foot.  The  kettle  is  then  boiled, 
and  the  berries  stirred  and  squeezed  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  The  wax  which  they  contain  is  melted 
out  and  swims  on  the  surface.  It  is  skimmed  off,  pass- 
ed through  a  cloth,  dried,  melted^ again,  and  cast  into 
cakes.  From  the  observations  of  Cadet,  we  learn  that 
the  wax  forms  the  outer  covering  of  the  berries.  The 
wax  thus  obtained  is  of  a  pale  green  colour.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  1*0150.  It  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
109^  :  when  strongly  heated  it  burns  with  a  white 
flame,  produces  little  smoke,  and  during  the  combustion 
emits  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  Water  does  not 
act  upon  it.  Alcohol,  when  hot,  dissolves  ^^g-th  of  its 
weight,  but  lets  most  of  it  fall  again  on  cooling.  Hot 
ether  dissolves  about  Jth  of  its  weight ;  and  when  slow- 
ly cooled,  deposites  it  in  crystalline  plates,  like  sperma- 
ceti. The  ether  acquires  a  green  colour,  but  the  wax 
becomes  nearly  white.  Oil  of  turpentine,  when  assist- 
ed by  heat,  dissolves  it  sparingly.  Alkalies  act  upon 
it  nearly  as  on  bees  wax.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  assisted  by  heat,  dis- 
solves about  -j^th  of  its  weight,  and  is  converted  into  a 
thick  dark  brown  mass  *.  Mr  Hatchett  has  lately  de- 
tected a  substance  precisely  similar  to  myrtle  wax  in 
lac  f.     It  probably  exists  in  many  vegetables* 

11,  The   Chinese  extract  a  wax  from  various  vege- 
tables, which  they  manufacture  into  candles,  and  of 


*  Bo8tock,  Nicholson's  7««r.  iv  .130. 
t  Analytical  Experiments  on  JLac,  Fhil.  Trantk  1804, 
Vol.  V.  E 
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jBook  IV.  which  they  form  many  of  the  delicate  ornaments  which; 
are  brought  to  Europe  *. 

15.  Wax  has  been  detected  by  Proust  in  the  green 
fecula  of  many  plants  ;  the  cabbage  for  instance.  He 
thinks  that  it  forms  a  constituent  of  the  pollen  of  all 
flowers,  and  that  the  bees  collect  it  along  with  the  glu- 
ten of  the  pollen,  which,  according  to  him,  serves  them 
for  food  f.  But  tlKjre  is  undoubted  evidence  that  wax 
is  actually  formed  by  bees.  The  observations  of  Mr 
John  Hunter  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  comes  from 
under  the  scaly  rings  which  cover  their  hinder  parts. 

Proust  has  also  detected  wax  covering  the  rind  of  re- 
sins, plums,  oranges,  and  other  similar  fruits  J.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  vege- 
table principles. 


History. 


SECT.  XXI. 


OF     CAMPHOR. 


The  substance  called  camphor,  though  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  long 
known  in  the  East,  When  it  was  first  brought  to  Eu- 
rope does  not  appear,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Arabians.     -<$^tius  is  the  first  person 


«  Sec  Fill.  Trans.  1753,  p.  153  ;  In  which  Father  d'lncarville  glve» 
iomt  account  of  the  tallow  tree,  and  mode  of  extracting  the  tallow  ©r 
wax. 

f  four,  de  Phys.  Ivi.  8/.  arid  1 1 1.  \  Ibid. 
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who  takes  notice  of  it.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie  writings  ,  ^^"P-  ^-  , 
of  Paracelsus,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  in  common  use  in  his  time.  Chemists 
sometimes  arranged  it  among  resins,  sometimes  among 
volatile  oils  *,  till  Neumann  published  his  dissertation 
on  it  in  ,1725  f.  He  there  examined  its  properties  in 
detail,  and  demonstrated  that  they  differed  from  those 
of  every  other  substance  ;  and  concluded  in  conse- 
quence, that  camphor  must  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
vegetable  principle.  To  Neumann,  then,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  correct  experiments  on  the  proper- 
ties of  camphor. 

It  comes  to  Europe  chiefly  from  Japan.  It  is  ob-  ^°^^'^°* 
tained  from  the  laurus  camphora,  a  tree  common  in  the 
East,  by  distilling  the  wood  along  with  water  in  large 
iron  pots,  on  which  are  fitted  earthen  heads  stuffed  with 
straw.  The  camphor  sublimes,  and  concretes  upon 
the  straw  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder  |.  It  is  after- 
wards refined  in  Holland  by  a  second  sublimation.  The 
vessels  are  of  glass,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a 
turnip,  with  a  small  mouth  above  loosely  covered  with 
paper.  According  to  Ferber,  about  ^th  of  pounded 
chalk  is  mixed  with  the  crude  camphor  j  ;  but  others 
assure  us  that  there  is  no  addition  whatever  employed. 
According  to  Lewis,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  fire  ||  ;  and  Professor  Robison, 
who  witnessed  the  process  as  well  as  Neumann,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  camphor  in  the  subliming  vessel  is 
in  a  liquid  state,  which  it  could  scarcely  be  if  quick- 


*  Hoffmann,  Ohser-v.  Phys.  Chy-n.  Select,  p.  44. 

t  PhiL  Trans,  xxxiii.  3-2 r.  %  Neumann's  Cbim,  p.  ^i^. 

§  Gren's  Hare^^JtffZ-,  ii.219.  [j  Neumann,  Ibid,  '*' 
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Book  IV. 


Properties* 


Action  of 
alcohol. 


li ale  were  employed,  at  least  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity *. 

1.  Camphor  thus  refined  is  a  white  brittle  substance, 
having  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  a  strong  hot 
acrid  taste.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9887  f. 

It  is  not  altered  by  atmospheric  air  ;  but  it  is  so  vo- 
latile, that  if  it  be  exposed  during  warm  weather  in  an 
open  vessel,  it  evaporates  completely.  When  sublimed 
in  close  vessels  it  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates  or  py- 
ramids t' 

2.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  it  communicates  to 
that  liquid  a  certain  portion  of  its  peculiar  odour  §, 

3.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
again  by  water.  According  to  Neumann,  well  recti- 
fied alcohol  dissolves  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
camphor.  By  distillation  the  alcohol  passes  over  first, 
and  leaves  the  camphor.  This  property  affords  an 
easy  method  of  purifying  camphor.  Dissolve  the 
camphor  in  alcohol,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  melt  the 
camphor  into  a  cake  in  a  glass  vessel  ||.  If  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  camphor  be  diluted  with  water  as 
much  as  possible,  without  causing  the  camphor  to  prc- 


*  Black's  Lecturts,  il.  351. 

f  According  to  Brisson.  Dr  Shaw  states  it  at  0996  (Shaw's  SoyUf 
il.  346.) ;  and  this  has  been  copied  into  most  of  the  recent  chemical  books. 
Probably  it  varies  in  its  density  considerably.  t  Romieu. 

§  From  the  experiments  of  Cadet  it  appears,  that  a  French  pintof  wa- 
ter dissolves  about  16  grains  of  camphor,  and  that  the  camphor  may  be 
precipitated  by  pure  potash.     Ann.  de  'Mm.  Ixii.  132. 

II  This  process,  proposed  by  Lewis  (Neumann's  Cbem,  p.  320.),  is 
•urely  preferable  to  that  of  Trommsdorf,  who  precipitates  the  camphor 
by  water  from  the  alcohol,  and  then  melts  it  into  a  cake.  See  Gren'9 
HanJbucb^  ii.  aao. 
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clpitate,  small  crystals  of  camphor  resembling  feathers    .  ^^^P-  *♦ , 
gradually  form  *. 

4.  Camphor  is  soluble  also  in  oils,  both  fixed  and    Oils, 
volatile.     If  the  solution  be  made  by  means  of  heat, 

as  it  cools  part  of  the  camphor  precipitates,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  plumose  or  feather-like  crystals  f* 

5.  Camphor  is  not  acted  on  by  alkalies,  either  pure   Alkallc*, 
or  in  the  state  of  carbonates.     Pure   alkalies  indeed 

seem  to  dissolve  a  little  camphor  ;  but  the  quantity  is 
too  small  to  be  perceptible  by  any  other  quality  than  its 
odour  t.  Neither  is  it  acted  on  by  any  of  the  neutral 
salts  which  have  hitherto  been  tried. 

6.  Acids   dissolve   camphor  without  effervescence,   Acids. 
and  in  general  it  may  be  precipitated  unaltered  from 

the  recent  solution. 

To  Mr  Hatchett  we  are  indebted  for  an  accurate  in-  Sulphuric 
vestigation  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  camphor. 
Upon  a  hundred  grains  of  powdered  camphor  he  pour- 
ed an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  camphor  imme- 
diately became  yellow,  and  gradually  dissolved  while 
the  acid  changed,  first  to  brownish  red,  and  afterwards 
to  brown.  In  about  an  hour  the  liquid  became  black- 
ish brown,  and  began  to  emit  abundance  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  In  four  hours  the  whole  appeared  like  a 
thick  black  liquid,  and  no  other  smell  except  that  of 
sulphurous  acid  could  be  distinguished  in  it.  As  du- 
ring two  days  no  farther  alteration  took  place,  the 
alembic  containing  the  solutiop  was  put  upon  a  sand 
bath  moderately  warm,  by  which  means  an  additional 


acid. 


*  Romicu,  Mem.  Par.  i7s6y  p.  41.  f  Romieu,  Ibid. 

X  Bouillon  la  Grange.  A^n.  de  Ch'm.  xxiii.  154. 
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Book  IV.  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  driven  off.  After 
two  days  the  liquid  was  slowly  mixed  with  six  ounces 
pf  water.  It  became  reddish  brown,  a  considerable 
coagulum  of  the  same  colour  subsided,  the  sulphurous 
acid  smell  became  imperceptible,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of 
lavender  and  peppermint.  The  whole  was  now  slowly 
distilled.  The  water  which  came  over  had  the  same 
smell  as  the  original  liquid,  and  there  floated  over  it  a 
little  yellowish  oil.  A  blackish  brown  mass  remained 
behind,  not  acted  on  by  water  ;  but  alcohol  extracted  a 
resinous  substance,  and  acq;iired  a  blackish  brown  co- 
lour. What  remained  was  fcharcoal.  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  camphor  was  decomposed 
and  converted  into  oil,  blackish  brown  resin,  and  char- 
coal.   The  proportion  of  each  was  as  follows  : 

Yellow  oil  ..... ,      3  grains 

Charcoal 53 

Resinous  substance  49 

Making  an  increase  of  five  grains,  either  from  water 
ipyhich  was  retained  by  the  resInous-llke  substance,  or 
from  oxygen  with  which  it  had  combined. 

The  resinous-like  substance,  thus  obtained,  was  in 
reality  a  species  of  artificial  tannin.  It  was  very  brit- 
tle, had  the  odour  of  caromel,  and  an  astringent  taste. 
It  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  lime,  dark  brown.  It  precipitated 
gold  ill  the  metallic  state,  threw  down  isinglass  in  the 
?tate  of  a  blackish  insoluble  substance,  and  had  the 
property  of  converting   skin  into   leather.      A  snr.all 
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qnantlty   of  nitric  acid  converted  it  into  the  artificial      Chap,  f.  ^ 
tannin  obtained  from  charcoal  by  nitric  acid  *. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  camphor  readil}',  and  in  great  NitrlcaclJ, 
abundance.  The  solution  separates  into  two  portions  ; 
that  which  contains  the  camphor,  and  most  of  the 
acid,  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  other  in  the  form  of  a 
very  pale  yellow  oil.  Tliis  solution  is  known  by  the 
name  of  oil  of  camphor.  Water  and  several  metals 
precipitate  the  camphor  unaltered  f.  Alcohol  com- 
bines with  the  oil  of  camphor.  When  this  solution  of 
camphor  in  nitric  acid  is  long  kept,  a  portion  of  the 
camphor  separates  in  crystals,  and  swims  on  the  sur- 
face, and  a  small  portion  is  converted  into  camphoric 
acid  %, 

Muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  fluoric  acids,  in  the  siate  othcradd*. 
of  gas,  dissolve  camphor.  When  water  is  added,  the 
camphor  appears  unaltered  in  flakes,  which  swim  -on 
the  surface  of  the  water  §,  It  is  dissolved  also  by  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ||,  by  acetic  acid  ^, 
and  probably  by  all  acids. 

7.  When  heat  is  applied  to  camphor  it  is  volatilised.    Acron  of 
If  the  heat  be  sudden  and  strong,  the  camphor  melts 
before  it  evaporates  ;  and   it  melts,  according  to  Ven- 
turi,  at  the   temperature  of  300°  ;  according   to   Ro- 
mieu,   at   421^**.     It  catches  fire  very   readily,  and 


«  Hatchett's  Additional  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannji,  Tbd. 
Tram.  iSoS'  f  Neumann's  t'-t^'w/jZ/y,  p.  321. 

t  Planchc  found  these  changes  in  a  vial  of  oil  of  camphor,  which  had 
"been  kept  unopened  for  14  years.    Jrin.  de  Cblm.  xliii.  346. 

\  Fourcroy.  \  Jour,  de  Pbys.  lii.  67. 

^  Piii/.  M'rjr.  XV.  156.  Aromatic  vinegar  consists  chiefly  of  this  cm- 
pound.  *  *  Mem,  Par.  I  756,  p.  -i44- 
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Book  IV.  emits  a  great  deal  of  flame  as  it  burns,  but  it  leaves  no 
residuum.  It  is  so  inflammable  that  it  continues  to 
burn  even  on  the  surface  of  water.  When  camphor  is 
set  on  fire  in  a  large  glass  globe  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  containing  a  little  water,  it  burns  with  a  Very 
bright  flame,  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  heat.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  is  soon  covered  with  a  black 
powder,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  charcoal ;  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  ;  the  water  in 
the  globe  acquires  a  strong  smell,  and  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  and  camphoric  acid  *. 

If  two  parts  of  alumina  and  one  of  camphor  be  form- 
ed into  a  paste  with  water,  and  distilled  in  a  glass  re- 
tort, there  comes  over  into  the  receiver  (which  should 
contain  a  little  water,  and  communicate  with  a  pneuma- 
tic apparatus)  a  volatile  oil  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
a  little  camphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water, 
and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carbureted  hy- 
drogen gas,  which  may  be  collected  by  means  of  a  pneu- 
matic apparatus.  There  remains  in  the  retort  a  sub- 
stance of  a  deep  black  colour,  composed  of  alumina  and 
charcoal.  By  this  process,  from  122' 284  parts  of  cam- 
phor, Mr  Bouillon  la  Grange,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  whole  of  the  analysis  of  camphor,  obtained 
45*856  parts  of  volatile  oil  and  30*5T1  parts  of  char- 
coal. The  proportion  of  the  other  products  was  not 
ascertained  f. 

From  this  analysis,  Mr  Bouillon  la  Grange  concludes 
that  camphor  is  composed  of  volatile  oil  and  charcoal 
or  carbon  combined  together.     We  llarn  from  his  ex- 


*  Bouillon  la  Grange,  Ann,  de  Chim.  xxiii.  i68,  f  IbicL  p.  157  ^. 
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periments,  that  the  ultimate  ingredients  of  camphor  are       ^^P-^- 
carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon is  much  greater  than  in  oils. 

8.  There  are  several  species  of  camphor  which  have   Species  of 
been  examined  by  chemists,  and  which  differ  consider-   "™^  ° 
ably  from  each  other  in  their  properties.     The  most 
remarkable  are  common  camphor ^  iht  camphor  of 'vola- 
tile oils,  and  the  camphor  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  tur- 
pentine with  7miriatic  acid. 

9.  Common  camphor,  obtained  by  distillation  from   '"^*J|^f" 
the  laurus  camphora,  is  the  substance  which  has  been 
described  in   the  preceding  part  of  this  Section.     la 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  camphor  is  procured  from  the 

laurus  sumatrensis  ;  but  as  none  of  this  camphor  is 
brought  to  Europe,  we  do  not  know  how  far  it  agrees 
with  common  camphor  in  its  properties.  The  laurus 
cinnamomum  likewise  yields  camphor. 

10.  The  second  species  of  camphor  seems  to  exist  in   \^^^^? 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
volatile  oils  extracted  from  them.     Neumann  obtained 

it  from  oils  of  thyme,  marjoram,  cardomum  *  ;  Her- 
mann, from  oils  extracted  from  various  species  of 
mintf.  Cartheuser  obtained  it  from  the  roots  of  the 
mar  ant  a  galanga,  kcevipferia  rotunda  y  amomum  zingiber ^ 
laurus  cassia  J,  and  rendered  it  probable  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  almost  all  the  labiated  plants.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  plants  combined  with  vola- 
tile oil.     Proust  has  shown  how  it  may  be  extracted. 


*  Pbtl.  Trans.  1725,  p.  3* '• 

\  Junker's  Conspectus  Cbernue,  l\.  lOO.  ^ 

%  De  Genericis  ^ibusdam  Plantarum  Princip.  1 754 ;  aS  quoted  by  Grcn, 
HanSucb,  ii,  aai. 
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Book  IV.  in  considerable  quantity,  from  many  volatile  oils*. 
All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  expose  the  oil  to  the  open 
air  at  a  temperature  between  22*^  and  54^  ;  the  oil 
gradually  evaporates,  and  the  camphor  crystallizes.  By 
this  process  he  obtained  from  the  oil  of  rosemary  -rV^^ 
of  its  weight  of  camphor,  from  that  of  sweet  marjo- 
ram xVth,  from  oil  of  sage  -g^th,  and  from  oil  of  laven- 
der more  than  ith.  By  distilling  the  oil  in  a  water- 
bath,  some  degrees  under  the  boiling  point,  till  one- 
third  of  of  the  oil  comes  over,  part  of  the  camphor  is 
found  crystallized  in  the  still-vessel.  This  being  re- 
moved, and  the  oil  again  distilled  as  before,  more  cam- 
phor crystallizes.  By  three  such  processes  the  whole 
of  the  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  oil.  The  camphor 
is  then  purified  by  mixing  it  with  a  little  dry  lime,  and 
subliming  it. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr  John  Brown,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  camphor  from  oil  of  thyme 
differs  from  common  camphor  in  several   respects.     It 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  liquid  solution  either  with  ni- 
tric or  sulphuric  acid  ;  nor  isii  precipitated  from  nitric 
acid  in  powder  like  common  camphor,  but  in  a  gluti- 
nous mass  f. 
".  Artificial        U*  The  artificial  camphor  yielded  by  oil  of  turpen- 
camphor.       ^j^^g^  when  saturated  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr  Kind,  apothecary  in  Eutin,  while  employ- 
ed in  making  a  medicine  called  the  liquor  arthriticus 
How  pro-      Pottii.     He   put  a  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  into  a 
'^  Woulfe's  bottle,  and  caused  a  curren  t  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 


*  Ann.  de  Chim-  iv.  I79. 

t  ^bit.  Trans,  1 7 25,  xxxiii  361. 
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separated  from  common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  pass  ,  ^^^P-  ^- , 
through  it.  The  salt  used  was  of  the  same  weight  with 
the  oil  of  turpentine.  At  first  the  oil  became  yellow, 
then  brown,  and  at  last  became  almost  solid,  from  the 
formation  of  a  great  number  of  crystals  in  it,  which  pos- 
sessed the  properties  of  camphor  *.  This  curious  expe- 
riment was  repeated  by  Trommsdorf  with  a  similar  re- 
sult. He  examined  the  camphoric  crystals  obtained, 
and  found  them  in  m.ost  respects  to  agree  with  common, 
camphor,  though  in  some  they  differed  f.  The  society 
of  apothecaries  at  Paris,  on  being  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars, appointed  Messrs  Cluzel,  Chomet,  and  Boullay, 
to  examine  the  subject.  The  result  of  their  labours 
has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Boullay  %.  They  ascer- 
tained the  proportion  of  camphor  yielded  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  best  dose  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  examined  the 
properties  of  the  camphoric  production,  and  endeavou- 
red to  explain  the  way  in  wliich  it  had  been  formed. 
The  experiment  of  Kind  was  repeated  by  Hagen  in 
1804  §  ;  and  more  lately,  a  set  of  experiments  on  the 
same  subject  was  made  by  Gehlen,  Schuster,  andPesth, 
chiefly  in  order  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  process  ||. 
Thenard  has  repeated  them  with  the  same  object  ^. 

The  proportion  of  muriatic  gas  found  to  answer  best, 
is  what  can  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  heat 
from  a  quantity  of  common  salt  equal  in  weight  to  the 
oil  of  turpentine  employed.      The  camphor  produced 


¥  Tronimsdorf's  Jour,  dtr  Phar made,  id.  132;  as  quoted  In  Gehlen's 
Jour.  vi.  459.  f  Ibid.  \  Ann.  de  Cblm,  11.  270. 

\  Gehlen's  Jour-  ii.  237.  IJ  lb' J.  vi,  470. 

IJ  d/lem.  tt'Arcugil,  ii.  29. 
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,^^y^'.  amounts  nearly  to  one-half  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  French  apothecaries  put  into  a  Woulfe's  bottle  four 
pounds  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  into  a  tubulated  retort 
four  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  drove  off  the  muriatic  acid  gas  by 
means  of  heat.  It  was  totally  absorbed  by  the  oil,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  augmented  by  i^tb,  while  it  became 
at  the  same  time  very  hot.  Its  colour  became  brown ; 
it  retained  its  transparency  ;  and  drops  of  oil  gradually 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  24  hours  it  deposited 
regular  crystals ;  which,  being  separated  from  the  brown 
liquid  with  which  they  were  mixed,  and  dried  on  blot* 
ting  paper,  weighed  24  ounces.  The  liquor  being  left 
for  some  days  in  a  cellar,  deposited  four  ounces  more 
of  the  same  crystals  ;  and  by  exposure  to  an  artificial 
cold  of  about  14^,  two  ounces  more  were  obtained, 
making  a  total  of  30  ounces,  or  1-J  lb.  from  the  four 
pounds  of  oil  of  turpentine.  No  additional  crystals 
were  obtained  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  gas  ;  but 
the  French  chemists  did  not  find  that  the  produce  of 
camphor  was  diminished  by  this  augmentation,  as  had 
been  concluded  by  Trommsdorf  from  his  trials. 

Propcrnes.  The  camphor  thus  procured  was  very  white  ;  it  had 
a  peculiar  odour,  in  which  that  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
could  be  distinguished.  When  washed  with  water,  it 
became  beautifully  white,  and  gave  no  longer  signs  of 
containing  an  acid,  but  still  had  the  smell  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Water  containing  some  carbonate  of  potash  de- 
prived it  of  part  of  this  odour,  but  not  the  whole.  When 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  wood- 
ashes,  quicklime,  or  porcelain  clay,  and  sublimed,  it  was 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Its  smell  when  pure  resembles  that  of  common  cam- 
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phor,  but  is  not  so  strong.  Its  taste  also  resembles  that  ,  ^^^P*  ^-  . 
of  camphor.  It  swims  on  water,  to  which  it  commu- 
nicates its  taste,  and  burns  upon  its  surface.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water. 
Nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1*261,  had  no  action 
on  it,  though  it  readily  dissolves  common  camphor ; 
but  concentfated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  disen- 
gagement of  nitrous  gas ;  and  water  does  not  precipitate 
■^  it  from  its  solution  as  it  does  common  camphor.  Ace- 
tic acid  does  not  dissolve  it.  When  heated  it  sublimes 
without  decomposition  ;  and  when  set  on  fire  burns  like 
camphor. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  this  artificial  camphor,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  investigated.    We  see  from  them 
that  it  resembles  common  camphor,  except  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  action  of  acids.     In  the  experiment  of  The-   Action  of 
nard,  the  residual  liquid  was  not  brown  but  colourless,   acidga^on 
He  ascribes  the  brown  colour  of  it,  in  preceding  experi-   ^^^  of  tur- 
ments,  to  the  oil  of  turpentine  used  containing  some  re- 
sin mixed  with  it,  whereas  his  had  been  purified  by 
distilling  it.     According  to  him  the  oil  of  turpentine  is 
not  decomposed  by  this  process.     The  residual  liquid 
he  thinks  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  fo- 
reign oil  in  oil  of  turpentine.     When  this  residual  li- 
quid is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  it  loses  its  acid 
properties,  though  it  still  contains  abundance  of  acid. 
But  the  acid  is  neutrallized  by  the  oil. 

Gehlen  ascertained  that  neither  fluoric  acid  gas,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  nor  ammoniacal  gas,  produce  any 
such  decomposition  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Neither  is  any 
such  change  produced  by  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid 


pentine. 
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Book  IV.  gj^s  *  ;  but  when  oil  of  turpentine  is  distilled  slowly  at 
a  heat  of  122^,  a  number  of  crystals  of  camphor  sub- 
lime from  it  f .  No  other  oils  tried  yielded  camphor 
when  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  gas  t» 

12.  Camphor  is  much  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a 
powerful  stimulant ;  It  is  considered  as  peculiarly  efE- 
cacious  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  it  is  often  ser- 
viceable in  mania,  and  procures  sleep  when  every  other 
medicine  fails. 


SECT.   XXII. 


O  F    B  IRD»LI  M  E. 


'  Tfii'vegetable  principle  to  which  I  give  the  name  of 
'  hird'Ume,  was  first  examined  by  Vauquelin,  who  found 
Discovery,  it  possessed  of  properties  different  from  every  other.  It 
was  found  collected  on  the  epidermis  of  a  plant  brought 
to  Europe  by  Michaud,  and  called  rohinia  vtscosa  by 
Cels  ;  constituting  a  viscid  substance,  which  made  the 
fingers  adhere  to  the  young  twigs  f.  From  the  late  ana- 
lysis o£  bird-lime  by  Bouillon  la  Grange,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  presence  of  an 
analogous  substance,  which  indeed  constitutes  the  essen* 


*  Boullay,  Ann.  dt  Clim.  li.  283. 

+  Boullay,  Ibid.  %  Ibjd.  §  Ann^  ie  Cbim.  xivill  13 J« 
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tial  part  of  that  composition  *.     Hence  the  reason  why    ^  Chap.  L  ^ 

I   have  given   the  name  of  bird-lime  to   the   principle 

itself. 

1.  Natural  bird-lime  (or  that  which  exudes  sponta-    i.  Natural 
neously  from  plants)  possesses  the  following  properties :      "^  "  '°^* 

Its  colour  is  green  ;  it  has  no  sensible  taste  or  smell  ; 
is  extremely  adhesive  ;  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  fin- 
gers, and  sticks  to  them  with  great  obstinacy.  When 
heated  it  melts,  swells  up,  and  burns  with  a  consider- 
able fiance,  leaving  a  bulky  charcoal  behind  it.  It  does 
not  dissolve  in  water  ;  alcohol  has  but  little  action  on 
it,  especially  when  cold.  By  the  assistance  of  heat  it 
dissolves  a  portion  of  it  ;  but  on  cooling,  allows  the 
greatest  part  to  precipitate  again.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  continues  glutinous,  never  becoming  hard  and 
brittle  like  the  resins. 

It  combines  readily  with  oils.  Ether  is  its  true  sol- 
vent, dissolving  it  readily  without  the  assistance  of  heat. 
The  solution  is  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  alkalies 
do  not  combine  with  it ;  the  effect  of  the  acids  was  not 
tried  f .  These  properties  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
bird-lime  from  every  other  vegetable  principle. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  viscid  substance  which 
covers  the  stem  of  the  lychnis  viscarw,  saxifraga  tri- 
dactylites^  and  a  few  other  plants  common  in  this  coun- 
try, consists  of  this  vegetable  principle.  It  has  not  hi- 
therto, as  far  as  I  know,  been  examined  by  any  che- 
mist. 

2.  Artificial   bird-lime  is    prepared   from   different   i.  Artificial 

blrd-iinie. 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  xiii.  144. 

f  Vauquclin,  A;nn.  de  Chim,  xxvUi.  224. 
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Book  IV.  substances  in  different  countries.  The  berries  of  the 
misletoe  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  employed.  They 
were  pounded,  boiled  in  water,  and  the  hot  water 
poured  off.  At  present  bird-lime  is  usually  prepared 
from  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly.  The  process  foU 
lowed  in  England,  as  described  by  Geoffroy,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  bark  is  boiled  in  water  seven  or  eight  hours 
till  it  becomes  soft.  It  is  then  laid  in  quantities  in  the 
earth,  covered  with  stones,  and  left  to  ferment  or  rot 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  By  this  fermentation, 
it  (changes  to  a  mucilaginous  consistency.  It  is  then 
taken  from  the  pits,  pounded  in  mortars  to  a  paste,  and 
well  washed  with  river  water.  Bouillon  la  Grange  in- 
forms us,  that  at  Nogent  le  Rotrou  bird-lime  is  made 
by  cutting  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly  into  small  pieces, 
fermenting  them  in  a  cool  place  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  boiling  them  in  water,  which  is  afterwards  evapo- 
rated.    At  Commerci  various  other  plants  are  used*. 

Bouillon  la  Grange  made  bird-lime  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  by  the  following  process.  He  bruised  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly, 
boiled  it  in  water  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then  de- 
posited it  in  pits  placed  in  earthen  pans,  where  it  con- 
tinued, being  moistened  occasionally  with  water  till 
it  became  viscous.  Lastly,  it  was  freed  from  all  he- 
terogeneous substances  by  washing  it  with  pure  water. 
Thus  prepared,  it  resembled  the  bird-lime  of  Com- 
merci very  exactly  f . 
Properties.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  flavour  sour,  and  its  con- 
sistence gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious.     Its  smell  is  si- 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  xiil.  145. 

f  Bouillon  U  Grange,  Nicholson's  Jour,  ibid. 
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mllar  to  that  of  linseed  oil.  When  spfeid  on  a  glass 
plate  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  it  dries,  becomes 
brown,  loses  its  viscidity,  and  may  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der }  but  when  water  is  added  to  it,  the  glutinous  pro- 
perty returns.     It  reddens  vegetable  blues. 

When  gently  heated  it  melts  and  swells,  and  emits 
an  odour  like  that  of  animal  oils*  When  heated  on 
red  hot  coals,  it  burns  with  a  lively  flame,  and  gives 
out  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  leaving  a  white  ash,  compo- 
sed of  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  sulphate,  and 
muriate  of  potash. 

Water  has  little  action  on  bird-lime.  When  boiled 
in  water  the  bird-lime  becomes  more  liquid,  but  reco* 
vers  its  original  properties  when  the  water  cools*  The 
water,  by  this  treatment,  acquires  the  property  of  red- 
dening vegetable  blues,  and  when  evaporated  leaves  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  may  be  likewise  sepa- 
rated by  alcohol. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  potash  fornfis  with  bird- 
lime a  whitish  magma,  which  becomes  brown  by  eva- 
poration, while  ammonia  separates.  The  compound 
thus  formed  is  less  viscid  than  bird-lime,  and  in  smell 
and  taste  resembles  soap.  In  alcohol  and  water  it  dis- 
solves almost  completely,  and  possesses  properties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  soap. 

Weak  acids  soften  bird-lime  and  partly  dissolve  it  ^ 
strong  acids  act  with  more  violence.  Sulphuric  acid 
renders  it  black  ;  and  when  lime  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, acetic  acid  and  ammonia  separate.  Nitric  acid 
cold  has  little  effect ;  but  when  assisted  by  heat  it  dis- 
solves the  bird-lime  ;  and  the  solution,  when  evapora- 
ted, leaves  behind  it  a  hard  brittle  mass.  By  treating 
this  mass  with  nitric  acid,  a  new  solution  may  be  ob- 
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Book  IV.  tallied,  which  by  evaporation  yields  malic  and  oxalic 
acids,  and  a  yellow  matter  which  possessed  several  of 
the  properties  of  wax.  Cold  muriatic  acid  does  not  act 
on  bird-lime  ;  hot  muriatic  acid  renders  it  black. 

Bird-lime,  when  treated  with  oxy muriatic  acid,  be- 
came white,  and  is  divided  into  hard  compact  masses, 
having  unaltered  bird-iime  in  their  centre.  This  white 
substance  may  be  pulverised  5  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
does  not  melt  when  heated  ;  and  when  treated  with  ni- 
tric acid,  ic  neither  becomes  yellow,  nor  does  it  yield 
resin. 

Acetic  acid  softens  .bird- lime,  and  dissolves  a  certain 
portion  of  it.  The  liquid  acquires  a  yellow  colour. 
Its  taste  is  insipid.  When  carbonate  of  potash  is  dropt 
into  this  solution,  no  precipitate  falls.  By  evaporation 
it  yields  a  resinbus-like  substance. 

Some  of  the  metallic  oxides  are  reduced  when  heated 
with  bird-lime.  Litharge  combines  with  it,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  plaster. 

Alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0*817  dissolves  bird- 
lime at  a  boiling  heat.  On  cooling  it  lets  fall  a  yellow 
matter  similar  to  wax.  The  filtered  liquid  is  bitter, 
nauseous,  and  acid.  Water  precipitates  a  substance  si- 
milar to  resin. 

Sulphuric  ether  dissolves  bird-lime  readily,  and  in* 
great  abundance.  The  solution  is  greenish.  When 
mixed  with  water,  an  oily  substance  separates,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  linseed  oil.  When  evaporated 
a  greasy  substance  is  obtained,  having  a  yellow  colour 
and  the  softness  of  wax.  Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves 
bird-lime  readily. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  artificial  bird-lime,  as  far 
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as  they  have-  been  investigated  by  Bouillon  La  Grange  *.   .  Chap.i.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  it  contained  acetic  acid,  mucilage,  and  '"^ 

several  alkaline  and  earthy  bodies,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  foreign  substances.  When  these  are  remo- 
ved, the  close  analogy  between  artificial  and  natural 
bird-lime  is  sufficiently  obvious. 


SECT.  XXIII. 


OF  RESINS. 

Xt  is  at  present  the  opinion  of  chemists,  th^it  resins 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  volatile  oils  that  wax 
does  to  the  fixed.  Wax  is  considered  as  a  fixed  oil  sa- 
turated with  oxygen ;  resins,  as  volatile  oils  saturated 
with  the  same  principle. 

The  resins  are  very  numerous ;  and  on  account  of 
the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  properties,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  genera  of  vegetable  substances.  Till 
lately  they  have  been  very  much  overlooked  by  che- 
mists, who  satisfied  themselves  with  picking  up  doubt- 
ful information  from  artists  and  manufacturers.  Many 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  them  have  of  course  been 
admitted  into  every  system  of  chemistry.  The  subject 
has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr  Hatchett,  whose 
consummate  skill  and  happy  talent  for  observation  pe* 


*  Nicholson's  Journal,  xiii.  146. 
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'^^^^_  ^^' '  ^^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^""^  ^^  *^^  *^*^-  ^^  *^^*  gentleman  i 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
this  Section. 

Origin.  Resins  often  eitude  spontaneously  from  trees  ;  they 

often  flow  from  artificial  vvownds,  and  not  tincommonly 
are  combined  at  first  with  volatile  eyil,  from  which  thejr 
are  separated  by  distillation.  The  reader  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  form  a  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  resin,  when 
he  is  informed  that  common  rosin  furnishes  a  very  per- 
fect example  of  a  resin^  and  that  it  is  from  this  sub- 
stance that  the  whole  genus  derived  their  name :  for 
rosin  is  frequently  denominated  resin, 

I.  Resins  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  pro- 
perties : 

Properties.  ^^  Yhey  are  solid  substances,  naturally  brittle  ;  have 
a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  and  a  colour  most  com^ 
monly  inclining  to  yellow.  Their  taste  is  more  or  less 
acrid,  and  not  like  that  of  volatile  oils ;  but  they  have 
no  smell  unless  they  happen  to  contain  some  foreign 
body.  They  are  all  heavier  than  water.  They  are 
all  non-conductors  of  electricity  ;  and  when  excited  hy 
friction,  their  electricity  is  negative. 

Specific  2.   Their  specific  gravity  varies  considerably.     The 

following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  such  of  the  resins  as  have  been  hydrostatically  exa- 
mined *. 

Elemi., •1'0182 

Anime 1*0284 


*  The  specific  gravities  in  the  text  were  ascertainrd  by  Brlsson.  The 
older  writers  diifer  so  much  from  each  other,  that  there  is  reason  to  sua- 
feet  that  the  substances  tried  were  not  always  those  to  which,  we  at  pse.- 
sevt  give  the  same  name$» 


•Copal ♦.l-045i2  Chap.  I. 

T»camah»c»  •  p  .  1*0463 
Rosin  .•».»».,J'0'727 
Mastkh..,.,..  1*0742 
Sandarich..., ..  1*09 20 
Lac.^..,..,.^l'1390 
L*bda«um.t»  ..I'lSoa 

3.  When  exposed  to  hear  they  melt ;  suid  if  the  beat   Actvonof 
ht  iacrcased  they  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  strosng  yel-     ^*  * 
iow  fianae,  emitting  at  the  same  lime  a  va*t  quantity  of 
«moke. 

4.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water  whether  cold  or  Water, 
Jiot ;   but  when  they  are  mthed  along  with  water,   or 
mixed  with  volatile  oil,  and  then  distilled  with  waif r^ 

they  »eem  to  unite  with  a  portion  of  that  liquid  ;  for 
they  become  opaque,  and  lose  much  of  their  brittlenes?. 
This  at  least  is  the  case  with  common  roAJB. 

5.  They  are  ail,  with  a  few  ^xceptiAns,  sokb:le  >n  al-  Alcohohnd 
cohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat.     The  solution  ^      ' 

as  usually  transparent  ^  and  when  the  alcohol  is  evapo- 
;rated«  the  resin  is  obtained  unaltered  in  its  properties. 
Alcohol,  accord^ing  to  Tiugry,  never  takes  up  more 
than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  resin.  When  the  so- 
lution is  mixed  with  water,  it  becomes  milky,  and  the 
resin  falls  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder*  They  are 
soluble  also  in  sulphuric  ctb/^r. 

6.  Several  of  them  are  soluble  in  fixed  oils,  cspc-   'Oils, 
cially  in  the  drying  oils.     The  greater  number  are  sc- 
Juble  in  the  volatile  oils  ;  at  least  ijg  oil  of  turpentine, 

the  one  commonly  employed. 

7.  Mr  Hatchett  first  examined  the  action  of  £xed  aL   Alkalies, 
kalies  on  resins,  and  ascertained,  contrary  to  the  recei- 
ved opinion  of  chemists,  that  alkaline  leys  dissolve 
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Book  IV.  them  with  facility.  He  reduced  a  quantity  of  common 
rosin  to  powder,  and  gradually  added  it  to  a  boiling 
lixivium  of  carbonate  of  potash  j  a  perfect  solution  was 
obtained  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  which  continued  per- 
manent after  long  exposure  to  the  air.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded  equally  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  with 
solutions  of  pure  potash  or  soda.  Every  other  resin 
tried  was  dissolved  as  well  as  rosin.  Nothing  can  af- 
ford a  more  striking  proof  than  this,  of  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  experiments  of  our  predecessors  before 
we  put  implicit  confidence  in  their  assertions.  Mr 
Hatchett's  discovery  must  lead  to  very  important  con- 
sequences. The  well-known  fact,  that  the  soap-ma- 
kers in  this  country  constantly  mix  rosin  with  their 
soap  ;  that  it  owes  its  yellow  colour,  its  odour,  and  its 
easy  solubility  in  water  to  this  addition,  ought  to  have 
led  chemists  to  have  suspected  the  solubility  of  resins 
in  alkalies.  No  such  consequence,  however,  was  drawn 
from  this  notorious  fact. 

These  alkaline  solutions  of  resins  have  the  proper- 
ties of  soap,  and  may  be  employed  as  detergents.  When 
mixed  with  an  acid,  the  resin  is  separated  in  flakes, 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  not  much  altered  in  its 
nature. 

Ammonia  acts  but  imperfectly  upon  resins,  and  does 
not  form  a  complete  solutipn  of  any  of  those  bodies  hi- 
therto tried. 
Ajcids,  8.  It  was  the  received  opinion  of  chemists  that  acids 

do  not  act  upon  resins.  This  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  known  effects  of  nitric  acid  upon 
oils,  and  on  the  old  theory  derived  from  that  action, 
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that  resins  are  compounds  of  an'  oil  and  an  acid  *.     Mr   .  ^^^P-  ^- . 
Hatchett  first  ascertained  this  opinion  also  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  showed  that  most  of  the  acids  dissolve  re- 
sins with  facility,  producing  -  different  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. '  ' 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  any  of  the  re-    Sulphuric 
sins  in  powder,  it  dissolves,  them  in  a  few  minutes.    At 
first  the  solution  is  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  of  the  consistency  of  a  viscid  oil,  and  the 
resin  may  be  precipitated  nearly  unaltered  by. the  addi- 
tion of  water.    If  the  solution  be  placed  on  a  ^and  bath^ 
Us  colour  becomes  deeper,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  emit- 
ted, and  it  becomes  very  thick,  and  of  an  intense  black  f. 
If  the  solution,  some  time  after  it  is  completed,  and  be- 
fore it  has  acquired  the  deep  black  colour,  be  edulco-         ^ 
rated,  and  the  residuum  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  al- 
cohol afterwards  separated  by  distillation,  the  residue  is 
in  part  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  portion  dissolved 
possesses  the  properties  of  artificial  tannin  %,     Thus  it 
appears,  that  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  resins,  but  gradu- 
ally acts  upon  them  after  the  solution  is  completed,  con- 
verting them  first  into  artificial  tannin,  and  afterwards 
reducing  them  to  charcoal :   for  the  last  black  state  of 
the  solution  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of  this  substance. 
The  charcoal  thus  formed  is  dense,  and  burns  rather 
like  mineral  than  vegetable  coal.     Its  quantity  also  is 
very  considerable.      The  following   Table  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  proportion  of  charcoal  obtained  by  Mr  Hat- 
chett,  by  digesting  different  resins  in  sulphuric  acid. 


*  See  Hoffman,  Obserir.  PLys.  Cl>ym.  Select,  p,  ^s. 

f  Hatchert  ou  an  Artificial  Tannirg  Substance,  PLW.  Trans.  i2oj. 

t  Hatchett's  Third  Series  ol  Experiments,  Ibid.  1806, 
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Book  IV.  edulcorating  the  residue,  and  separating  the  tannin  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  water  *.  The  quantitj^  of  rcsia 
employed  was  always  100  grains. 

^^^^^^^  Copal 67  grains. 

Mastich 66 

Elemi 63 

Tacamahac ..62 

Amber ....56 

Rosin 43 

The  quantity  of  charcoal  formed  by  this  process  is 
very  remarkable.  The  same  substances,  when  charted 
in  the  usual  way  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  in  close 
vessels,  yield  very  little  charcoal.  The  following  Ta- 
ble exhibits  the  quantity  obtained  by  Mr  Hatchett  from 
100  grains  of  several  of  them  f  : 

Mastich 4*50  grains 

Amber 3*50 

Rosin., i»9*^ 

"Nitric  acid.  Nitric  acid  likewise  dissolves  the  resifts  with  facility, 
but  not  without  changing  their  nature.  Mr  Hatchett 
was  first  led  to  examine  the  action  of  this  acid  on  resins, 
by  observing  that  resins  are  thrown  down  by  acids 
from  their  solutions  in  alkalies  in  the  state  of  a  curdy 
precipitate ;  but  when  nitric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  the 
whole  of  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  a  boiling  heat. 
This  remarkable  fact,  which  did  not  hold  when  suL 
phuric  or  muriatic  acids  were  used,  led  him  to  try  whe- 
ther the  resins  were  soluble  in  nitric  acid.     He  poured 


*  Hatehctt'u  Third  Series  of  ETperimeDta,  Phil.  Tfjins,  iZo6y 
i  Hatchett,  Ibid. 
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nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1*38,  on  powdered  ^*»»P'  '^• 
rosin  in  a  tubulated  retort ;  and  by  repeated  distillation 
formed  a  complete  solution  of  a  brownish  yellow  co* 
lour.  The  solution  took  place  much  sooner  in  an  open 
matrass  than  in  close  vessels.  The  solution  continues 
permanent,  though  left  exposed  to  the  air.  It  becomes 
turbid  when  water  is  added  j  but  when  the  mixture  is 
boiled,  the  whole  is  redissolved.  When  Mr  Hatchett 
collected  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  water  by  fil- 
tration, he  found  that  it  still  possessed  several  of  the 
properties  of  resin.  The  resin  is  thrown  down  from 
nitric  acid  by  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  but  an  ex- 
cess of  these  alkalies  redissolves  the  precipitate,  and 
forms  brownish  orange- coloured  liquids.  When  Mr 
Hatchett  dissolved  resin  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  the  so- 
lution was  attended  with  a  copious  discharge  of  nitrous 
gas ;  and  when  the  powdered  resin  was  thrown  into 
cold  nitric  acid,  a  coDsiderable  eftervescence  soon  took 
place,  and  a  porous  mass  was  formed,  commonly  of  a 
deep  orange  colour. 

When  the  digestion  of  nitric  acid  upon  a  resinous 
substance  is  continued  long  enough,  and  the  quantity  of 
acid  is  sufficient,  the  dissolved  resin  is  completely 
changed  ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  water  ;  and  by  eva- 
poration, a  viscid  substance  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  is 
obtained,  equally  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
seemingly  intermediate  between  resin  and  extractive  *, 
If  the  abstraction  of  nitric  acid  be  repeated,  this  sub-  T^nln 
stance  gradually  assumes  the  properties  of  artificial  tan-  ^wmed. 


*  Hstchett  on  an  Artificial  Tanning  Substapce,  FLU.  Trans,  i8cf . 
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Book  IV-     niii  *.     Thus  it  appears  that  nitric  acid  gradually  alters 
the  nature  of  resin,  producing  a  suite  of  changes  which 
t^rininate  in  artifici^ll  tannin,  upon  which  nitric  acid  has 
no  action. 
Acetic  acid.        Muriatic  acid   and  acetic  acid  dissolve  resin  slowly, 
and  it  may  be  precipitated  again  from  them  unaltered. 
Mr  Hktchiett,  to  Whom  Wef  ^t6  indebted  for  tliie  kho W- 
ledge  of  all  these  solutions,  recommends  acetic  acid  as 
an   excellent  solvent  of'  resins  for  'vegetable  analyses. 
He  employed  it  himself  with  much  address  in  his  ana- 
lysis' of  the  difTcrerit  varieties  of  ^ac  f.' 
Distillation.   --  $.'  When  riesms'^ai^e'  subjected  to"  destructive  distilla- 
^bh,  we  obtain,;  accbrdirig  to  Gren,  carbureted  hydro- 
gfen  aiid'  c^rbotiit;  aciid  ^V,'  a  very  smkll  portion'  of  aci- 
dtiloiis'  water,  and  mu8h  empyreumatic '  oil.     The  char- 
coal islight  and  briltiant,  and  contains  no  alkali  J.     '* 
Supposed  to        10^  When  volatile  oils  are  exposed  for  some  time  to 
<»Us^united     the  kctibh  of  the  atnio^phere,  they  aciquire  consistency, 
to  oxygen,     and  assume  the'properties  of  resins.    During  this  change 
they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air.     Wes- 
trumb  put  30  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine  into  40  cubic 
inches  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.     Heat  was  evolved  ; 
the  oil  gradually  evaporated,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
yellow  resin  §.     Mr  Proust  observed,  that  when  vola- 
tile oil  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  partly  converted  iiito 
a  resin,  and  partly  into  a  crystallized  acid ;  usually  the 
benzoic  Or  the  camphoric.     Hence  we  see  that  the  oil 
is  concerted  into  two  distinct  substances.     During  this 


*  Hatchctt's   Additional  Experiments  on  Artificial  Taanin,  P/AL        J 

Trans.  1805.  ] 

f  Phil.  Trans.  1804.                                    :J:  tiandbuehf  11.  14O.  K 

§  Creli's  ^ff«a/j,  i.  1790.                              -  I 
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change  oxygen  is  absorbed  ;  and  Fourcroy  has  observed  ,  Chap.  I.  ^ 
that  a  portion  of  water  is  also  formed  *.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  these  facts,  that  resin  is  volatile  oil  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  and  combined  with  oxy- 
gen. The  experiments  of  Mr  Hatchett  have  added 
much. to  the  plausibility  of  this  theory. 

11.  Hermbstadt  affirms,  that  to  know  whether  any  ve- 
getable substance  contains  resin,  "we  have  only  to  pour 
some  sulphuric  ether  upon  it  in  powder,  and  expose  the 
infusion  to  the  light.  'If  any' resin  be  preseirt,  the  e- 
ther  will  assume  a  brown  colour.^ 

II.  Having  now  described  the  general  properties  of 
resinous  bodies,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular view  of  those  of  them 'which  are  of  the  nnost  im- 
portance, that  we  may  ascertain  how  far  each  possesses 
the  general  characters  of  resins,  and  by  what  peculiari- 
ties it  is  distinguished  from  the  rest.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  the  resins  are  the  following  : 

1.  Rosin, — This  substance  is  obtained  from  different 
species  of  Jir  ;  as  the  pinus  abies,  syhestris,  larix,  bai- 
samea.  It  is  well  known  that  a  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  the  pinus  syhestris,  or  common  Scotch  fir,  which 
hardens  into  tears.  The  same  exudation  appears  ift  the 
pinus  abieSf  or  spruce  fir.  These  tears  constitute  the 
substance  called  thus,  or  common  frankincense.  When 
a  portion  of  bark  is  stripped  oif  these  trees,  a  liquid 
juice  flows  out,  which  gradually  hardens.  This  juice 
has  obtained  different  names  according  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  comes.  The  pinus  syhestris  yields  common 
turpentine  ;  the  larix,  Venice  turpentine  ;   the  balsamea. 


Rosin. 


Fourrroy,  viii.  16.  u*;«lw. 
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Baokiv.  haham  of  Canada,  &.c.  All  these  juices,  which  ar^ 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  turpeiuine,  are 
considered  as  composed  of  two  ingredients  ;  namely, 
oil  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  When  the  turpentine  is 
distilled,  the  oil  comes  over,  and  the  rosin  remains  be- 
hind. When  the  distillation  is  continued  to  dryness, 
the  residuum  is  known  by  the  name  of  common  rosin, 
or  colophonium  ;  but  when  water  is  mixed  with  it 
while  yet  fluid,  and  incorporated  by  violent  agitation, 
the  mass  is  called  yellow  resin.  During  winter  tlie 
wounds  made  in  the  fir  trees  become  encrusted  with  a 
tvhite  brittle  substance  called  harras  or  galipot,  consist- 
ing of  rosin  united  to  a  small  portion  of  oil.  The  yeU 
law  rosin  made  by  melting  and  agitating  this  substance 
in  water  is  preferred  for  most  purposes ;  because  it  is 
*  more  ductile,   owing  probably  to  its  still  containing 

some  oil  *,     The  properties  of  rosin  are  those  whi^h 
have  been  detailed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Section. 
Its  uses  are  numerous  and  well  known. 
Mastlch.  2.  Masticb, — -This  resin  is  obtained  from  the  pistaaa 

hntiscus  ,*  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Levant,  particu- 
larly in  the  island  of  Chios.  When  transverse  incisions 
are  made  into  this  tree,  a  fluid  exudes,  which  soon  con- 
cretes into  yellowish  semitransparent  brittle  grains  f. 
In  this  state  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  mastich.  It 
softens  when  kept  in  the  mouth,  but  imparts  very  little 
taste.  This  has  induced  surgeons  to  employ  it  to  fill 
up  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  whi(?h  it  does  tole- 
rably well.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  exhales  a 
fragrant  odour.     Its  taste  is  slight,   but  not  uuple&^ 


■*  See  Neumann's  Chemstryy^,  z%6,  f  lbi<?.  p.  297. 
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sant.       In   Turkey   great    quantities   of   it   are   said      Chapel. 
«tiU   to   be  chewed   for  sweetening  the   breath,   and 
strengthening  the  gums.     It  is  to  this  use  of  the  resin 
as  a  masticatory  that  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its  name  *. 
Mastich  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  alcohol  j  a  soft 
clastic  substance  separates  during  the  solution.      This 
substance,  in  Neumann's  experiments,  amounted  to  a- 
bout  -TT^h  of  the  mastich  f ;  but  in  those  made  more  late- 
ly by  Mr  Matthews,  it  was  nearly  a  fifth  $.    The  nature   Contains 
of  this  insoluble  portion  was  first  examined  by  Kind  J, 
who  found  it  possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  caout- 
chouc.    These  experiments  have  lately  been  repeated 
by  Mr  Matthews  with  a  similar  result  j|.     Mr  Brande, 
however,  has  observed,  that  when  this  insoluble  sub- 
stance is  dried   it  becomes  brittle,  in  which  respect  it 
differs  from  caoutchouc.      He  has  observed  also,  that 
by  piissing  a  current  of  oxymuriatic  gas  through  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  mastich,  a  tough  elastic  substance 
is  thrown  down,  precisely  similar  to  the   original  inso- 
luble pof  tion  **.    When  mastich  is  distilled  either  with 
water  or  alcohol,  nothing  considerable  comes  over  with 
these  liquids  ;  but  Hoffmann  ascertained,  that  if  the  re- 
sin be  first  mixed  in  a   mortar  with   its  own  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash^  and  afterwards  distilled  with  alco- 


*  Sre  Neumann's  Chemistry^  p.  198.  f  Ibid. 

I  Nicholson's  Jour.  x.  ■247.  §  Crell's  Annuity  X794, »».  1 85, 

fl  NichoUon's/ewr.  x.  247. 

*  *  Phil.  Mag.  XXV.  111.  From  these  experiraents,  together  With  those 
of  Dr  Wollaston  on  this  substance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle.  It  may  be  characterized  thus :  Brittle,  se- 
mitransparciit,  fusible  like  rcbins, insoluble  in  water  and  ilcohol,  $olublcIn. 
siher. 
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.•^^*^^^^'  hol,  the  liquid  comes  over  both  with  the  siftell^nd  taste 
of  mastich  *.  With  the  other  agents  it  exhibits  the 
phenomena  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  Section. 

Sandarach.  3.  Sandarach. — This  resin  is  obtained  from  thejw- 

mper;us  communis  or  common  juniper.  It  exudes  spon- 
^  taneously,  and  is  usually  in  the  state  of  small  round 
tears  of  a  brown  colour,  and  semitransparent,  not  unlike 
mastich,  but  rather  more  transparent  and  brittle.  When 
chewed  it  does  not  soften  as  mastich  does,  but  crumbles 
to  powder.  Mr  Matthews  found  it  almost  completely- 
soluble  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  The  resi- 
due was  extraneous  matter  f .  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
tallow  or  oil,  as  common  resin  does  it*  Mr  Hatchett 
found  it  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids  with  the  same 
phenomena  as  common  resin  §, 

Elemi.  4.  Elemi. — -This  resin  is  obtained  from  the  amyris 

elemifera  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  Canada  and  Spanish 
America.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  during  dry 
weather,  and  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes  is  left  to 
harden  in  the  sun.  It  comes  to  this  country  in  long 
roundish  cakes  wrapped  in  flag  leaves.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  semitransparent ;  at  first  softish,  but  it 
hardens  by  keeping.      Its  smell  is  at  first  strong  and 


*  Hoffmant),  Oherv,  Phys.  Chlm.  Select,  p.  68. 

f  Nicholson's  Jour.  x.  246.  X  Ibid. 

§  Gicse,an  apothecary  of  Augsburg,  announced  in  Scherer*8  Journal 
for  180Z,  p.  536,  that  sandarach  does  not  dissolve  campletely  in  alcohol ; 
that  the  residue  amounts, to  about  «ne-fifth  of  the  whole.  This  residue 
he  considers  as  a  pcciiliur  substance.  Mr  Matthews  proved,  by  a  set  of 
experiments,  tJiat  the  whole  of  this  statement  is  inaccurate.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Giese  employed  mastich  instead  of  sandarach,  and  that  the  in- 
soluble subitance  detected  was  cacutchouc- 
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fragrant,  but  it  gradually  diminishes.  Neuman  found  .  ^^^P-/-^ 
that  alcohol  dissolved  — Jths  of  this  substance  ;  the  re- 
mainder consisted  chiefly  of  impurities,  and  was  partly 
taken  up  by  water.  Both  water  and  alcohol,  when 
distilled  with  it,  come  over  strongly  impregnated  with 
its  flavour.  Along  with  the  water  there  comes  over 
a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  amounts  to  about  xV^  ^^ 
the  resin  employed  *. 

5.  Tacamahac— This  resin  hohtzined  from  tlie/a-    'T^""^^^"^- 
gara  octandra^  and  likewise,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
popttlus  halsamifera.      It  comes  from  America  in  large  ; 
oblong  masses  wrapt  in  flag  leaves.      It  is  of  a  light 

brown  colour,  very  brittle,  and  easily  melted  when 
heated.  When  pure  it  has  an  aromatic  smell  between 
that  of  lavender  and  musk.  When  distilled  along  with 
water  or  alcohol,  nothing  comes  over  with  these  liquids. 
When  pure  it  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  and  wa- 
ter has  no  action  on  it  f. 

6.  Anime. — Thisresinis  obtained  from  the  hyfnencsa 
courharil  or  locust  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  Anime  resembles  copal  very  much  in  its 
appearance  ;  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
copal  is  not :  this  readily  distinguishes  them.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  frequently  employed  in  the  making  of  var- 
nishes. Alcohol  dissolves  it  completely.  Water,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Neumann,  dissolves 
about  ^th  of  it ;  and  when  the  decoction  is  evaporated, 
it  leaves  an  unctuous  mass,  which  makes  the  fin"[ers 
oily.     Alcohol  distilled  over  it  acquires  both  the  smell 


Anime. 


*  Neumann's  Cbem.  p,  496.  f  Ibid.  p.  295. 
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Book  IV.  and  taste  of  anime.  Water  distilled  from  it  shows  oti 
its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  *. 

JLadanum.  *7.  Ladatium  or  lahdanum, — This  resin  is  obtained 

from  the  cystus  crettcus,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Syria 
and  the  Grecian  Islands.  The  surface  of  this  shrub  is 
covered  with  a  viscid  juice,  which,  when  concreted, 
forms  ladanum.  It  is  collected  while  moist  by  draw- 
ing over  it  a  kind  of  rake  with  thongs  fixed  to  it.  From 
these  thongs  it  is  afterwards  scraped  with  a  knife.  It 
is  always  mixed  with  dust  and  sand,  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.  The  best  is  in  dark  coloured  masses,  al- 
most black,  and  very  soft,  having  a  fragrant  odour  and 
a  bitterish  taste.  The  impurities,  even  in  the  best 
kinds,  amount  to  about  -Jth.  Water  dissolves  rather 
more  than  l^th  of  the  pure  portion,  and  the  matter 
taken  up  is  said  to  possess  gummy  properties.  When 
distilled  with  water,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
rises.  Alcohol  likewise  comes  over  impregnated  with 
the  taste  and  smell  of  lahdanum  f. 

BotahyBay  Q,  Botany  Bay  resin, — This  resin  is  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  acarois  j-esinifera  ;  a  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  New  Holland,  especially  near  Botany 
Bay.  Specimens  of  it  were  brought  to  London  about  the 
year  1199,  where  it  was  tried  as  a  medicine.  Some  ac- 
count was  given  of  it  in  Governor  Philips's  Voyage  |. 
and  in  White's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South 
Wales  II  ;  but  it  is  to  Professor  Lichtenstein  that  we  are 
indebted  for  an  account  of  its  chemical  properties.    He 


rebiti. 


*  Neumannn'3  Clem.  p.  197.  f  Ibid.  p.  395. 

%  Duncan'a  Kcoo  Dh/)cntatoryt  p.  60,  ||  Appendix,  p.  245. 
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obtained  specimens  from  London,  and  published  tTie  re-    ^  Chap,  r. 
suit  of  his  experiments  in  Crell's  Journal  %» 

The  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  ihe  trunk  of 
the  singular  tree  which  yields  it,  especially  if  the  bark, 
be  wounded.  It  is  at  first  fluid,  but  becomes  gradually 
solid  when  dried  in  the  sun.  According  to  Governor 
Philips,  it  is  collected  usually  in  the  sdil  which  sur- 
rounds the  tree,  having  doubtless  run  down  spontane- 
ously to  the  ground.  It  consists  of  pifeces  of  various 
sizes  of  a  yellow  colour,  unless  when  covered  with  a 
greenish  grey  crust.  It  is  firm,  yet  brittle  ;  and  when  Properties; 
pounded,  does  not  stick  to  the  mortar  nor  cake.  In  the 
mouth  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  without  sticking  to 
the  teeth*  It  communicates  merely  a  slight  sweetish  as- 
tringent taste.  When  moderately  heated,  it  melts  ;  on 
hot  coals  it  burns  to  a  coalj  emitting  a  white  smoke, 
which  has  a  fragrant  odour  somewhat  like  storax. 
When  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  increases  the  flame  like 
pitch.  It  communicates  to  water  the  flavour  of  storax, 
but  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  When  digested  in  al- 
cohol, two-thirds  dissolve:  the  remaining  third  consists 
of  one  part  of  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  an  astringent  taste  ;  and  two  parts  of  woody 
fibre  and  other  impurities,  perfectly  tasteless  and  inso- 
luble. The  solution  has  a  brown  colour,  and  exhibits 
the  appearance  and  the  smell  of  a  solution  of  benzoin. 
Water  throws  it  down  unaltered.  When  distilled,  the 
products  were  Water,  and  empyreumatic  oil>  and  char- 
coal ;  but  it  gives  no  traces  of  any  acid,  alkali,  or  salt, 
not  even  when  distilled  with  water. 


t  1799,  ii.  44?. 
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BcK)k  rv. 


Action  of 
soda, 


And  nitric 
acid. 


Twelve  parts  were  boiled  in  a  solution  of  pure  soda 
in  water  *.  Two  parts  of  the  resin  were  dissolved  ; 
the  remaining  ten  parts  were  floating  on  the  solution 
cohering  together  in  clots.  No  crystals  were  obtained 
by  evaporating  part  of  the  solution  ;  and  when  sulphu- 
ric acid  was  dropt  into  another  portion,  resin  separated 
unaltered.  When  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  ni- 
tric acid,  the  resin  swims  unaltered  on  the  surface; 
but  when  heat  is  applied,  a  considerable  effervescence 
takes  place.  The  digestion  was  continued  till  the  effer- 
vescence stopped,  and  the  resin  swam  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  collected  together  in  clots.  It  was  then  se- 
parated by  filtration.  It  had  lost  ^Vth  of  its  weight. 
The  resin  thus  treated  had  acquired  a  bitterish  taste, 
was  not  so  easily  melted  as  before,  and  alcohol  was  ca- 
pable of  dissolving  only  one-half  of  it.  The  solution 
was  brown,  tasted  like  bitter  almonds  ;  and  when  mix- 
ed with  water,  let  fall  a  yellow  resinous  precipitate  of 
a  very  bitter  taste.  The  insoluble  portion  mixed  with 
water,  but  formed  a  turbid  liquid,  which  passed  through 
the  filter.  The  nitric  acid  solution  separated  from  the> 
resin  by  filtration  was  transparent ;  its  colour  was  yel- 
low ;  its  taste  bitter  ;  and  it  tinged  substances  dipt  into 
it  of  a  yellow  colour.  By  evaporation  it  yielded  oxalic 
acid,  and  deposited  a  yellow  earthy-like  powder.  This 
last  substance  was  insoluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  Its  taste  was  exquisitely  bitter  like 
quassia.  It  mixed  with  the  saliva,  ^and  readily  stained 
the  skin  and  paper  yellow.      The  residuum  continued 


*  By  pure  sodastlzcj  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Lichteostein  meana 
the  eatrbonate  of  soda  or  pure  soda. 


bitter  and  yellow  ;  but  yielded  no  precipitate  with  pot-    ,  Chap.  I.  ^ 
ash  and  nitrate  of  lime  *. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  Lich- 
tenstein's  experiments,  on  account  of  the  very  curious  . 
results  which  he  obtained.  Had  he  employed  stronger 
reagents  and  greater  heat,  he  would  have  most  proba- 
bly anticipated  the  curious  discoveries  of  Hatchett. 
The  bitter  substance,  into  which  he  converted  this  re- 
sin by  nitric  acid,  deserves  particular  attention.  He 
suspects  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  same  chan- 
ges on  all  the  resins :  a  conjecture  which  he  verified 
with  regard  to  colophonium,  as  he  found  it  to  yield 
equally  a  yellow  bitter  substance.  We  now  know 
from  the  experiments  of  Hatchett,  that  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  resins  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
artificial  tannin,  which  possesses  a  very  bitter  taste. 

9.  Black  poplar  resin, — In  the  year  1770  the  black  Black  pop. 
poplar  was  pointed  out,  in  a  German  periodical  work,  ^"  *^**'**- 
as  a  tree  from  which  abundance  of  wax  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  even  said,  that  a  manufactory  of 
candles  from  the  wax  of  this  tree  had  been  established 
in  Italy.  This  account  having  been  revived  in  1804, 
Schrseder  was  induced  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  on 
the  subject.  He  found,  that  when  the  buds  of  this  tree 
are  boiled  in  water  and  properly  pressed,  they  yield 
about  4^th  of  their  weight  of  a  yellowish  white  sub- 
stance, which  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin,  and 
resembles,  according  to  him,  the  yellow  resin  of  Bota- 
ny Bay.  When  digested  in  water,  a  coloured  solution 
is  obtained  which  reddens  litmus  paper,  which  becomes 


«  Lichceustein,  Creirs  Jottr,  1799,  ii.  24). 
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Booltiv.^  muddy  by  cooling,  and  which  when  evaporated  de«- 
posites  small  crystals  *. 

Green resm.  10.  The  green  resin,  which  constitutes  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  almost  all  vegetables, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble,  in  alcohol.  Froria  the 
experiments  of  Proust  we  learn,  that  when  treated  with 
oxymuriatic  acid  it  assumes  the  colour  of  a  withered 
leaf,  and  acquires  the  resinous  properties  in  greater  per- 
fection f . 

topal,  11,  Copal. — This  substance,  wliich  deserves  particu* 

lar  attention  from  its  inlportance  as  a  varnish,  and 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  belong  to  a  distinct  class 
from  the  resins,  is  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  the  rhns  co^ 
paUinum,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  North  America  ; 
but  the  best  sort  of  copal  is  said  to  come  from  Spanish 
America,  and  to  be  the  produce  of  different  trees.  No 
less  than  eight  species  are  enumerated  by  Hernandez.  |. 
Copal  is  a  beautiful  white  resinous  substance,  with 
a  slight  tint  of  brown.  It  is  sometimes  opaque,  and 
sometimes  almost  perfectly  transparent.  When  heat- 
ed it  melts  like  other  resins  y  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  nor  in  oil  of  turpentine 
without  peculiar  managment.  Neither  does  it  dis- 
solve in  the  fixed  oils  with  the  same  ease  as  the  other 
resins.  It  resembles  gum  anime  a  little  in  appearance  ; 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  solubility  of  this  la^t 
in  alcohol,  and  by  its  being  brittle  between  the  teeth, 
whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth  §.  The  specific 
gravity  of  copal  varies,   according  to  Brisson,    from 


♦  SchroEiler,  Gehlcn's  J.ur.  vi.  598,  f  Jo^r,  de  Thyu  IvI.  xc6- 

\  Lewis,  Neumann's  Chem.  p.  299.  §  Ibid. 
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1*045  to  1*139.  Mr  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  alka-  Chap.T. 
lies  and  nitric  acid  with  the  wsual  phenomena  ;  so  that 
in  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  other  resins.  The 
solution  of  copal  in  alkalies  he  found  indeed  opalescent, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  permanent.  It  deserves  attention, 
that  he  found  rosin,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  thrown  down  by  an  alkali,  to  acquire  a  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  copal. 

When  copal  is  dissolved   in  any  volatile  liquid,  and    Forms  the 
,      ,  .  ,  ,  r,  ,  -,        best  varnish. 

Spread  thin  upon  wood,  metal,  paper,  &cc.  so  that  the 

volatile  menstruum  may  evaporate,  the  copal  remains 
perfectly  trans-parent,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  varnishes  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
The  varnish  thus  formed  is  called  copal  vaj^msh,  from 
the  chief  ingredient  in  if.  This  varnish  was  first  dis- 
covered in  France,  and  was  long  known  by  the  name  of 
veniis  martin.  The  method  of  preparing  it  is  conceal- 
ed ;  but  different  processes  for  dissolving  co})al  in  vola- 
tile menstrua  have  been  from  time  to  time  made  public. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these  : 

When  copal  is  kept  melted  till  a  sour  smelling  aro-    •'^olixtlon  in 

.  1  1     «•  •  ,  linseed  oil. 

matte  odoiir  has  ceased  to  proceed  frot^  it,  and  then 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  which  lias 
been  deprived  of  all  colour  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
unites  with  the  oil,  and  forms  a  varnish  which  must  be 
dried  in  the  sun  *. 

I  have  been  informed  b}^  a  very  ingenious  j:ipan  ma-    Jipar 
nufacturer  in  Glasgow,  that  the  copal  varnish  used  by 
tiie  English  japanners   is  made  as  follows  :    Four  parts 
by  v/eight  of  copal  in  powder  are  put  into  a  glass   ma- 


am  era 


*  i)r  Black's  Ledi^es,  ii.  359. 
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Book  IV. 


Solution  in 
oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 


trass  and  melted.  The  liquid  is  kept  boiling  till  the 
fumes,  condensed  upon  the  point  of  a  tube  thrust  into 
the  matrass,  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  without 
occasioning  any  hissing  noise,  as  water  does.  This  is 
a  proof  that  all  the  water  is  dissipated,  and  that  the  co- 
pal has  been  long  enough  melted.  One  part  of  boiling- 
hot  linseed  oil  (previously  boiled  in  a  retort  without 
any  litharge)  is  now  poured  into  it,  and  well  mixed. 
The  matrass  is  then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  the  liquid, 
while  still  hot,  is  mixed  with  about  its  own  weight  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  varnish  thus  made  is  transparent, 
but  it  has  a  tint  of  yellow,  which  the  japanners  endea- 
Tour  to  conceal  by  giving  the  white  ground  on  which 
they  apply  it  a  shade  of  blue.  It  is  with  this  varnish 
that  the  dial  plates  of  clocks  are  covered  after  having 
been  painted  white. 

When  copal  is  treated  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  close 
vessels,  the  vapour  being  prevented  from  escaping,  ex- 
erts a  greater  pressure,  and  the  heat  rises  above  the 
boiling  point.  This  additional  heat  is  said  to  enable  the 
oil  to  dissolve  the  copal.  The  solution,  mixed  with  a 
little  poppy  oil,  forms  a  varnish  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  verms  martin  merely  in  having  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  brown  *. 

The  method  of  dissolving  copal  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
published  by  Mr  Sheldrake,  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
same  principle  with  the  last  solution.  On  two  ounces 
of  copal,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is  poured  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  ammonia  with  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.    The  whol?  is  kept  boiling  very  gently,  so  that 


*  Pr  Black's  Ledurts,  ii.  359. 
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the  bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  rise.  If  the  heat  .  ^^^P-  ^-  ^ 
be  allowed  to  diminish,  or  if  it  be  raised  too  high,  the 
process  stops,  and  cannot  be  again  resumed.  The  ma- 
trass, in  which  the  mixture  is  boiled,  is  stopped  with 
ti  cork,  secured  in  its  place  by  a  brass  wire,  and  perfo- 
rated by  a  pin.  When  the  copal  is  nearly  dissolved, 
the  process  is  stopped,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool 
before  uncorking  the  matrass.  This  varnish  has  a  deep 
colour ;  but  when  spread  thin  and  allowed  to  dry,  it 
becomes  colourless.  Its  defect  is  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  dries.  This  defect  Mr  Sheldrake  remedies  by 
throwing  the  solution  into  its  own  weight  of  nut  oil, 
rendered  drying  by  white  lead,  and  agitating  till  the 
turpentine  is  separated. 

To  dissolve  copal  in  alcohol,  Mr  Sheldrake  dissolves  And  cam- 
half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  pint  of  that  liquid,  and 
pours  the  solution  on  four  ounces  of  copal.  The  ma- 
trass is  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  and  the  process  is  con- 
ducted exactly  as  the  one  last  described.  The  solution 
thus  formed  contains  a  great  deal  of  copal,  and  forms  a 
varnish  which  is  perfectly  colourless ;  but  considerable 
heat  is  necessary  to  drive  off  the  camphor. 

Mr  Sheldrake  has  lately  favoured  the  public  with 
another  and  easier  method  of  dissolving  copal.  This 
method  is  as  follows  : 

**  Provide  a  strong  vessel  made  of  tin  or  other  metal ;  Sheldrake's 
it  should  be  shaped  like  a  wine  bottle,  and  capable  of 
holding  two  quarts ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a 
handle  strongly  rivetted  to  the  neck  ;  the  neck  should 
be  long  and  have  a  cork  fitted  to  the  mouth,  but  a 
notch  or  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  cork,  that, 
when  the  spirit  is  expanded  b^  heat,  a  small  portion 
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^Book  IV.    may  force  its  way  through  the  hole,  and  thus  prevent 
the  vessel  from  bursting. 

f*  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  quart  of 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  and  put  it  into  the  vessel  ;  take  a 
piece  of  copal  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  reduce  it  to 
coarse  powder  or  very  small  pieces  ;  put  them  into  the 
tin  bottle,  fasten  the  cork  down  with  a  wire,  and  set  it 
as  quick  as  possible  upon  a  fire  so  brisk  as  to  make 
the  spirit  boil  almost  immediately  ;  then  keep  it  boil- 
ing very  gently  for  about  an  hour,  when  so  much  of 
the  copal  will  be  dissolved  as  will  make  a  very  good 
varnish  ;  or,  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  begun, 
but  enough  of  copal  has  not  been  dissolved,  it  may  be 
again  put  0171  the  fi^re,  and  by  boiling  it  slowly  for  a 
longer  time,  it  may  be  at  last  brought  to  the  consistence 
desired  *.'' 

Van  Mons  relates  another  process  much  simpler  than 

any  of  the  above,  which  he  says  was  taught  him  by 

pemmc-        j^jf  Demmenie,  3  Dutch  artist.      It  consists  in   expo- 
nie  s  pro-  ^  *^ 

icss.  sipg  copal  to  the   action  of  the  steam  of  alcohol.     A 

long  necked  matrass  is  filled  one-fourth  full  of  strong 
alcohol,  and  a  piece  of  copal  is  suspended  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  at  some  little  distance  ;  the  top  of 
the  matrass  is  covered  with  a  condensator  ;  the  alcohol 
is  kept  boiling  :  the  copal  softens,  and  drops  down  into 
the  alcohol  like  oil.  When  these  drops  no  longer  dis- 
solve, the  process  must  be  stopped.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  perfectly  colourless.  Copal  rnay  be  dissol- 
ved in  oil  of  turpentine  by  the  same  process  f. 

The  following  method  of  making  copal  varnish  has 


*  Nicholson's  /r/j/r.  ix.  isy.  j  Jour,  de  Chim,  iii,  2 1 8c 
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fceen  recommended  by  Professor  Lenormand.      Drop    .  ^^^P-  ^-  , 
upon  the  pieces  of  copal  pure  essential  oil  of  rosemary.   Lcnor- 
Those  pieces  that  are  softened  by  the  oil  are  fit  for  the   ^,^"   ^  ^^^ 
purpose,  the  others  not.     Reduce  them  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, put  this  powder  into  a  glass  vessel  not  thicker  than 
a  finger  breadth,  pour  oil  of  rosemary  over  it,   and  stir 
it  about  with  a  glass  rod.     In  a  short   time  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a  very  thick  liquid.     Pour  alcohol  on 
this  liquid  by  little  at  a  time,  incorporating  it,  by  gently 
agitating  the  vessel,  till  it  is  of  the  requisite  thinness  for 
use  *. 

12.  lac. — This  is  a  substance  deposited  on  different 
species  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies,  by  an  insect  called 
ihremes  Incca,  constituting  a  kind  of  comb  or  nidus.  It  Hi'storjF- 
has  been  imported  into  Europe,  and  extensively  used 
from  time  immemorial  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  correct  information  concerning  it  has  been  obtain- 
ed. For  what  relates  to  the  natural  history  of  the  in- 
sect, and  the  mode  of  forming  the  lac,  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr  Ker,  t,  Mr  Saunders  J,  and  Dr  Roxburgh  §. 
Though  very  often  employed  in  the  arts,  it  was  neglect- 
ed by  chemists.  Geofi^roy  junior,  indeed,  published  a 
dissertation  on  it,  but  it  contains  few  chemical  experi- 
ments. He  merely  subjected  it  to  distillation,  and  ob- 
tained products  which  lie  thouglit  similar  to  those  given 
by  wax  in  the  same  circumstances  ||.  This  led  him  to 
consider  jt  as  a  species  of  wax,  an  opinion  followed  by 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  xxiv»  67.  f  P/,//.  Trans.  1781,  p.  376. 

I  Ibid.  1789,  p.  107.  §   Ibid.  1 79 1,  p.  228. 

II  Mem.  Par.  17T4,  p.  121 ;  and  M3rf tne's  translation  of  the  Memoh-^i 
«■/ ihi  French  Acadtmy^fV.  a,. 
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^"f^^^v.  Neumaim  * ;  but  Junker  f ,  and  most  of  the  subse- 
quent chemical  writers,  place  it  among  the  resins.  Mr 
Haichett  has  lately  examined  it  with  his  usual  address, 
and  ascertained  its  composition  and  properties  %.  To 
him  we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  thing  which  wc 
know  respecting  its  chemical  nature. 

Varieties.  There  are  various  kinds  of  lac  distinguished  in  com- 

merce. Stick  lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state, 
encrusting  small  twigs.  When  broken  off  and  boiled 
in  water  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  is  called  seed  lack* 
When  melted  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  thin  crust,  it 
is  called  shell  lac.  Stick  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  yields  to  water  a  substance  which  is  used  as  a  red 
dye.     The  other  two  varieties  are  brown. 

Properties,  Water  dissolves  the  greatest  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  lac,  which  varies  from  15  to  ^per  cent.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  the  greatest  part  of  the  resin,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
lac.  Ether  acts  more  feebly.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves, 
and  gradually  chars  lac ;  nitric  acid  dissolves,  and  then 
produces  the  same  changes  on  it  as  on  other  resinous 
bodies.  Muriatic  and  acetic  acids  likewise  act  as  sol- 
vents. A  solution  of  borax  in  water  readily  dissolves 
lac.  The  best  proportions  are  20  grains  of  borax, 
100  grains  of  lac,  and  four  ounces  of  water.  This  so- 
lution, mixed  with  lamp  black,  constitutes  Indian  ink  ; 
and  may  indeed  be  employed  for  many  of  the  purposes 
of  varnish.  The  fixed  alkalies  readily  dissolve  lac, 
but  not  the  volatile.     When   placed  on  a  hot  iron  if 


♦  Chemistry,  p.  334.  f  Cousfectus  Chemra yil  j<x 

f  Analytical  Experiments  on  Lac,  Phil.  Trarus,  1804. 
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melts,  and  emits  a  thick  smoke  with  an  odour  rather 
pleasant,  leaving  a  spongy  coal.  When  distilled,  it 
yields  water  slightly  acidulous,  and  a  thick  butyraceous 
oil.  The  gases  emitted  are  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carbureted  hydrogen.  Stick  lac  yields  also  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  but  the  other  two  varieties  none. 
The  following  Table  exhibits  the  constituents  of  the 
different  varieties  of  lac,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Mr  Hatchett.     « 


10** 


Chap.  I. 


Sti  k  Lac 

Seed  Lac. 

Shell  Lac 

Resin 

68 

88-5 

90-9 

Colouring  matter 

10 

2'5 

0-5 

Wax 

6 

4-5 

4-0 

Gluten 

5-5 

2-0 

2-8 

Foreign  bodies 

6-5 

Loss 

4  0 

2-5 

1-8 

100 

100 

100 

Constitu- 
ents. 


The  resin  is  less  brittle  than  those  bodies  usually  are. 
The  colouring  matter  possesses  the  properties  of  extrac- 
tive ;  the  wax  is  analogous  to  myrtle  wax,  and  the  glu- 
ten closely  resembles  the  gluten  of  wheat  *. 

The  uses  to  which  lac  is  applied  in  India  are  very  U*««- 
numerous.  In  Europe  it  forms  the  basis  of  sealing 
wax  ;  which  is  made  by  melting  lac  with  different  pro- 
portions of  turpentine  and  some  colouring  matter,  as 
ivory  black,  for  black  sealing  wax  ;  vermilion  for  red, 
^ct      It  constitutes  also  the  basis  of  many  varnishes 


«  Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans.  1804. 
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Book  IV. 


Aa^ber. 


Properties. 


and  lackers.  This  last  name  indeed  is  derived  frona 
the  word  lac  *, 

13.  -Amber, — This  substance  is  undoubtedly  of  ve- 
getable origin  ;  and  though  it  differs  from  resins  in 
some  of  its  properties,  yet  it  agrees  with  them  in  so 
many  others,  that  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  For  the  chemical  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  this  substance,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  Hoffmann  f,  Bourdelin  |,  Stockar  de 
Neuforn  §,  Heyer  ||,  and  more  lately  it  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  Mr  Hatchett.  The  best  account  of 
amber  varnish  which  I  have  seen  is  by  J^ils  Nystrom 
in  the  Stockholm  Transactions  for  1797**. 

Amber  is  a  brittle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually 
nearly  transparent ;  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  but 
commonly  yellow  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  consi* 
derable  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'065.  It  is 
tasteless,  and  without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or 
heated,  when  it  emits  a  fragrant  odour. .  When  heated 
it  softens ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known,  cannot  be  melted 
without  losing  some  of  its  weight,  and  altering  its  ap- 


*  A  detailed  account  of  the  merhod  of  making  several  of  these  is  gi^  ' 
g^ven  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Pbilosopbhal  Commerce  of  the  Aris,  p.  223. 

f  Ohs.  Phys.  Cbem.  p.  60.  and  J  98. 

\.  Surle  Succin.  Mem.  Par.  1742>  ?•  19I' 

5  specimen,  Chem.  Me  J.  In  augur,  de  Succino  in  Gencre  et  Spec'tatim  de  Suc;- 
ctno  Fossili  irhholzeiisi,  1760.  This  tract  contains  a  very  copious  set  of 
CKperiments;  which,  however,  do  not  alv/ays  agree  with  those  of  other 
<^emi8t.8.  Wasserberg's  Treatise  on  Amber  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of 
Stockard's. 

[J  Chemhc'.e  versucle  mif  Ber/tsfe'n,  1787. 

**  I  have  seen  the  paper  only  through  the  medium  of  Crcll's  Journal 
It  is  inserted  In  Creli>  A-tna/s,  J799,  ii.  171,  and  153. 
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jxarance.  In  a  strong  heat  it  burns,  leaving  a  small  ^  Chap.  I.  ^ 
quantity  of  ashes,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
beeh  ascertained.  Water  has  no  action  on  it ;  but  al- 
cohol, by  long  digestion,  dissolves  about  one-eighth  of 
the  amber,  and  forms  a  coloured  solution,  which  when 
concentrated  becomes  milky  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  precipitate  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin.  The 
residuum  of  the  amber  is  not  acted  on  by  alcohol. 
Though  amber  be  roasted  before  the  action  of  the  alco- 
hol, the  tincture  is  still  formed.  Hence  we  learn  that 
the  resinons  part  of  amber  is  not  expelled  by  a  melting 
heat*.  When  amber  is  treated  with  a  boiling  fixed  Actlonof 
alkali,  it  is  almost  completely  dissolved,  according  to 
HoiFman,  and  the  compound  possesses  the  qualities  of 
soap;  for  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  not 
throun  down  by  water.  Mr  Hatchett  found  that  the 
alkalies  act  only  partially  on  amber,  extracting  a  yel- 
low tincture.  Probably  this  ingenious  chemist  did  not 
continue  the  process  long  enough  ;  for  I  have  acciden- 
tally ascertained,  that  a  weak  solution  of  potash  is  ca- 
pable of  dissolving  amber  completely  without  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  provided  it  be  allowed  to  act  for  a  suf- 
ficient time.  I  had  formed  a  weak  solution  of  potash 
(I  believe  subcarbonate)  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  amber,  and  I  had  put  into  it  some 
amber  powder,  to  show  the  supposed  currents  of  Count 
Rumford  during  the  heat  of  the  liquid.  On  exami- 
ning the  infusion  about  a  month  after,  I  found  the  am- 
ber all  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  I  added  more 
alkali  to  restore  the  equilibrium.     Some  time  after  the 


♦  He)  cr. 
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Book  IV.  amber  was  again  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
add  more  alkali.  By  this  time  the  solution  had  acquired 
a  yellow  colour.  I  iherefore  explained  the  sinking  of 
the  amber,  by  supposing  that  the  potash  had  dissolved 
a  portion  of  it,  and  that  this  had  altered  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution.  Not  knowing  at  the  time  that 
any  experiments  had  been  made  on  the  subject,  I  put 
aside  the  phial  to  ascertain  the  result.  This  was  three 
years  ago  ;  and  at  present  only  two  or  three  particles 
of  the  amber  at  most  can  be  detected,  the  rest  is  dis- 
solved completely. 
Of  acids.  The  weaker  acids  have  no  action  on  amber.     Sul. 

phuric  acid  converts  it  into  a  black  resinous  mass.    Ni- 
tric acid  acts  upon  it ;   when  assisted  by  heat,  nitrous 
gas  is  emitted.     The  amber  is  first  converted  into  a 
light  resinous  substance,  and  at  last  dissolves  complete- 
y.     Heyer,  who  first  made  this  experiment,  could  ob- 
tain neither,  oxalic  nor  acetic  acid  by  the  action  of  ni- 
tric acid  on  amber.     That  nitric  acid  is  really  capable 
of  dissolving  amber,  has  been  lately  verified  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Hatchett,  who  found  it  soluble  wiih   the 
same  phenomena  as  resins  in  general. 
Amber  var-       Neither  fixed  nor  volatile  oils  have  any  action  on 
""^*  amber  unless  it  has  been  previously  roasted  or  exposed 

to  a  melting  heat.  When  thus  treated,  it  combines 
with  oils,  and  the  solution  forms  amber  varnish.  The 
process  recommended  by  Nystrom  is  this  :  Amber  is  to 
be  spread  on  a  fiat  bottomed  iron  pan,  and  placed  on 
an  equal  coal  fire  till  it  mejt ;  it  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn, covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  and  iron,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool.  If  the  process  be  properly  conducted, 
the  amber  will  have  lost  half  of  its  weight.  If  the  fire 
be  too  strong,  the  amber  will  be  scorched  and  rendered 
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useless.     If  it  be  too  low,  the  amber  will  not  melt,  but      ^^^V-  ^  , 

be  reduced  to  a  brown  crust,  which  answers  well  e- 

nough  for  a  varnish,  provided  it  be  exposed  to  heat  till 

it  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  original:  weight.     One 

part  of  this  roasted  amber  is  to  be   mixed  with  three 

parts  of  linseed  oil  (rendered  drying   by  litharge  and 

white  vitriol),  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat 

till  the  amber  is  dissolved  :   it  is  then  to  be  withdrawn 

from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold  four  parts  of  oil  of 

turpentine  are  to  be  added.     The  whole  is  then  allowed 

to  settle,  and  the  clear  portion  is  passed  through  a  linen 

cloth. 

Wh^n  amber  is  distilled,  there  cbmes  over  carbure- 
ted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  acidulous  wa- 
ter, then  an  oil,  at  first  thin  and  transparent,  but  beco- 
ming gradually  darker  and  thicker.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  process  the  succinic  acid  sublimes.  From  the 
observations  of  Vogel,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the 
yellow  matter  which  is  obtained  by  this  distillation 
possesses  the  properties  of  wax  very  nearly  *. 

14.  Resin  froin  bitumen, — Mr  Hatchett  ascertained,  ^esin  from 
that  when  asphalt,  mineral  caoutchouc,  and  other  simi- 
lar bodies,  are  digested  a  sufficient  time  in  nitric  acid, 
they  furnish  a  considerable  portion  of  a  brown  sub- 
stance, which  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  re- 
sins. Kilkenny  coal,  and  every  other  variety  of  coal 
which  contains  no  bitumen,  is  converted  by  nitric  acid 
into  artificial  tannin,  but  yields  no  resin  ;  while  com- 
mon coal  furnishes  both.  Thus  it  appears  that  bitu- 
men, when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  has  the  property  of 
yielding  a  species  of  resin. 


*  Gehlen*3  Jour.  v.  272. 
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^ Book  IV.  Tiiis  substance  has  a  pale  brown  colour  like  that  o£ 
Properties.  Spanish  snufF;  its  internal  fracture  is  dark  brown,  and 
it  has  a  resinous  lustre.  When  heated  it  does  not  rea- 
dily melt ;  but  when  inflamed  emits  a  resinous  odour, 
mixed  with  that  of  fat  oils,  and  leaves  a  coal  much 
more  bulky  than  the  original  substance.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves it.  Water  throws  down  a  part  from  the  solu- 
tion ;  but  a  portion  remains  undissolved,  which  acts  on 
reagents  like  extractive.  The  taste  is  bitter.  Hence 
this  substance  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  ex- 
tractive and  resin.  When  digested  with  nitric  acid  it 
is  readily  converted  into  artificial  tannin  ;  and  when  di* 
gested  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  char- 
coal *. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
resinous  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There 
are  indeed  many  of  the  substances  employed  in  medi- 
cine, which  undoubtedly  contain  resins  ;  for  example, 
aloesy  jalapy  snake  root,  arnica^  &-c.  ;  but  as  these  have 
not  yet  been  chemically  examined,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  dwell  upon  them. 


*  Hatchett's  Third  Scries  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannh),  Th'il. 
Trarif.  l8o6. 
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SECT.  XXIV. 


OF     GUAIACUM, 


This  sub€ta«ice  is  obtained  from  the  guaiacum  officinale^  Origin, 
a  tree  whicli  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  yields  a 
very  hard  heavy  wood.  The  resin  eiudes  spontaneous* 
ly,  and  is  also  driven  out  artificially  by  heating  one  end 
of  the  wood  in  billets  previously  bored  longitudinally  f -^ 
the  melted  resin  runs  out  at  the  extremity  farthest  froni 
the  fire.  This  substance  has  been  used  in  medicine  for 
a  conaderable  time,  having  been  originally  recom« 
mended  in  venereal  diseases.  Nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning its  original  introduction  into  Europe. 

It  was  considered  by  chemists  as  a  resin,  till  Mr 
Hatchett  observed,  that  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  it 
yielded  products  very  different  from  those  of  resinous 
bodies  *.  This  induced  Mr  William  Brande  to  exa- 
mine its  chemical  properties  J  in  detail  f .  To  his  valu- 
able paper  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  the  accurate 
information  which  we  possess  respecting  its  chemical 
nature. 

1.  Guaiacum  is  a  solid  substance,  resembling  a  resin  Prdperttei. 
in  appearance.     Its  colour  differs  considerably,  being 


«  Second  Series  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannin,  PbiL  Trans, 
1805. 

t  Chemical  Experiments  on  Guaiacum,  F'bil,  Train.  1806,  and  fMk 
Mag.  XXV.  105. 

Fb/.  F.  H 
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water, 


Bookiv.  partly  brownish,  partly  reddish,  and  partly  greenish ; 
and  it  always  beconies  green  when  left  exposed  to  the 
light  in  the  open  air*.  It  has  a  certain  degree  of  trans- 
parency, and  breaks  with  a  vitreous  fracture.  When 
pounded  it  emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  although  when  swallowed  it  excites 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  When  heated  it 
melts,  and  diffuses  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  strong  fra- 
grant odour.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*2289 f. 

2.  When  guaiacum  is  digested  in  water  a  portion  of 
it  is  dissolved,  the  water  acquiring  a  greenish  brown 
colour  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The  liquid,  when  eva- 
porated, leaves  a  brown  substance,  which  possesses  the 
properties  of  extractive;  being  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  form- 
ing precipitates  with  muriates  of  alumina,  tin,  and  sil- 
ver. This  extractive  amounts  to  about  nine  parts  in 
the  hundred  of  guaiacum  %, 
Alcohol  3.  Alcohol   dissolves  guaiacum  with  facility,  and 

forms  a  deep  brown  coloured  solution.  Water  renders 
this  solution  milky  by  separating  the  resin.  Muriatic 
acid  throws  down  the  guaiacum  of  an  ash  grey,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  of  a  pale  green  colour.  Acetic  acid  and 
the  alkalies  occasion  no  precipitate.  Liquid  oxymu- 
riatic  acid  throws  it  down  of  a  fine  pale  blue,  which 
does  not  change  when  dried.  Diluted  nitric  acid  oc- 
casions no  change  at  first ;  but  after  some  hours  the  li- 
quid becomes  green,  then  blue,  and  at  last  brown,  and 
at  that  period  a  brown  coloured  precipitate  falls  down. 


•  WoUaston,  Nicholson's  Jour,  viii,  194. 

I  £rande,  PhiL  M*g,  xxv.  105.  |  Id.  Ibid. 
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If  water  be  mixed  with  the  liquid  when  it  has  assumed    ^^^P;fv 

a  green  or  a  blue  colour,  green  and  blue  precipitates 

may  be  respectively  obtained  *.  ^ 

3.  Sulphuric  ether  does  not  act  so  powerfully  on    Ether, 
guaiacum  as  alcohol.     The  solution  obtairied  by  means 

of  it,  exhibits  the  same  properties  when  treated  with 
reagents  as  that  in  alcohol  f. 

4.  The  alkaline  solutions,  both  ptire  and  in  the  state   Alkalie*. 
of  carbonates,  dissolve  guaiacum  with  facility.     Two 
ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potash  dissolved  about 

65  grains  of  guaiacum  ;  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia 
only  25  grains;  or  guaiacum  dissolves  in  about  15 
parts  of  potash  and  38  parts  of  ammonia.  Nitric  acid 
threw  down  from  these  solutions  a  brown  precipitate^ 
similar  to  what  is  obtained  when  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  mixed  with  the  same  acid.  Muriatic  acid  and  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  throw  down  a  flesh-coloured  curdy 
precipitate,  which  in  its  properties  approaches  the  na- 
ture of  extractive  J. 

5'  Most  of  the  acids  act  upon  guaiacum  with  consi-  Action  ai 
derable  energy. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  deep  fed  li- 
quid, which  deposites  while  fresh  a  lilac-coloured  pre- 
cipitate when  mixed  with  water.  When  heat  is  ap- 
plied the  guaiacum  is  charred. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  guaiacum  completely  without 
the  assistance  of  heat,  and  with  a  strong  effervescence. 
When  the  solution  is  evaporated,  it  yields  a  very  largtf 


*  Brande,  P//7.  /T%.  xxv.  io6.  f  Id.  Ibid. 

I  Id.  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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quantity  of  oxalic  acid  *.  No  artificial  tannin  appears 
to  be  formed,  but  rather  a  substance  possessing  the 
properties  of  extractive.  Diluted  nitric  acid  converts 
guaiacum  into  a  brown  substance,  similar  to  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  nitric  acid  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  guaiacum.  This  brown  matter  possesses  the 
properties  of  a  resin  f . 

Muriatic  acid  acts  but  slightly,  as  the  guaiacum  soon 
melts  into  a  blackish  mass,  which  is  not  acted  upon  J. 
6.  When  guaiacum  is  distilled,  100  parts  of  it  yield- 
ed to  Mr  Brande  the  following  products : 

Acidulous  water........ 5*5 

Thick  brown  oil ........••••..     24*5 

Thin  empyreumatic  oil....... 30*0 

Charcoal 30*5 

Gases,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid 

and  carbureted  hydrogen 9*5 

100*0 

The  coal  when  incinerated  left  three  grains  of  lime,  but 
no  alkaline  substance  §. 

7.  Such  are  the  properties  of  guaiacum,  as  faf  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  ascertained.  From  the  prece- 
ding detail,  it  is  obvious  that  guaiacum  in  many  re- 
spects coincides  with  the  resins;  but  it  differs  from 
them  in  three  particulars  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  considering  it  as  a  distinct  substance. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  it  leaves  when  distilled  in  close  vessels.     This 


♦  Hatchett,  Second  Scries  of  Experimentt  on  Artificial  Tannin,  P&U, 
Tram.  i8o6.  t  Brande,  Phil.  Mag.  xxv.  p.  107. 

f  Id.  Ibid.  p.  107.  §  Id.  Ibid. 
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Mr  Brande  found  to  amount  to  above  30  per  cent, ;  ,  ^^^P*  ^'  ^ 
while  the  resins,  in  like  circumstances,  hardly  ever 
leave  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  and  often  not 
nearly  so  much.  It  is  possible,  however,  and  indeed 
not  improbable,  that  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  employed. 

The  second  peculiarity  is  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
guaiacum.  This  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  resins 
without  the  assistance  of  heat,  but  converts  them  into 
a  brown  brittle  mass ;  whereas  it  dissolves  guaiacum 
completely.  The  action  of  this  acid  on  the  resins  ter- 
minates in  the  formation  of  artificial  tannin,  whereas 
its  action  on  guaiacum  terminates  in  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid.  This  striking  difference  is  alone  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  separation  of  guaiacum  from  the  resins. 

The  third  peculiarity  is  the  remarkable  suite  of 
changes  of  colour  which  guaiacum  undergoes  when  its 
solutions  are  treated  with  nitric  and  oxymuriatic  acids. 
Dr  WoUaston  first  observed  that  guaiacum  becomes 
green  when  exposed  to  light,  provided  air  have  ac- 
cess to  it ;  and  that  the  colour  is  again  removed  by  the 
application  of  heat  *.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  oxy- 
gen occasions  the  change.  This  opinion  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Brande.  When 
guaiacum  was  put  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  it  be- 
came green  sooner  than  in  the  open  air.  When  put  Forms  ox- 
into  oxymuriatic  gas  it  became  first  green,  then  blue, 
and  lastly  brown  ;  and  ammonia,  when  left  in  contact 
with  it,  restored  again  its  green  colour.  In  like  man- 
ner,  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum 


*  Nicholson's  four,  yiii,  %(fS' 
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Book  IV.  with  nitric  acid,  green,  blue,  and  brown  precipitates  are 
obtained,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  aci4 
is  allowed  to  act  upon  it.  These  facts  give  consider- 
able plausibility  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Brande,  that  the 
changes  of  colour  arc  owing  to  the  combinations  of  oxy- 
gen with  the  guaiacum  ;  that  the  green  contains  the 
least,  and  the  brown  the  most  oxygen,  while  the  blue 
is  iniermediate  *.  Thus  guaiacum,  in  its  changes  of 
colour,  bears  some  resemblance  to  indigo.  Mr  Brande 
has  remarked  a  coincidence  also  between  guaiacum 
and  the  green  re§in  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 


SECT.  XXV. 


OF     BALSAMS, 


JL  HE  term  haham  or  halm  was  originally  cpnfined  tQ 
a  thick  fragrant  juice  obtained  from  the  amyris  Gilea- 
densis,  and  afterwards  applied  by  chemists  to  all  sub- 
stances which  possessed  the  same  degree  of  consist* 
ence  and  a  strong  smell,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
Bucquet  restricted  the  term  to  those  resinous-like  sub- 
stances which  yield  benzoic  acid  when  heated.  This 
new  meaning  of  the  word,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
phemists  in  general,  has  introduced  into  the  class  of 
|>alsams  several  substances  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  resins.     The  word  haham  originally  implied 


*  Brande,  FbiL  Mag,  xxv.  197, 
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a  substance  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity  ;  but    ,  Chap.  I.' ^ 
now  there  are  two  classes  of  balsams ;  the  one  fluid, 
and  the  other  solid  and  brittle. 

A  balsam,  then,  is  a  substance  which  possesses  the  Definition, 
general  properties  of  a  resin  j  but  which,  when  heated 
or  digested  in  acids,  yields  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid. 
Chemists,  in  general,  have  considered  them  as  combi- 
nations of  a  resin  with  benzoic  acid  ;  but  Mr  Hatchett 
has  made  it  probable,  that  the  acid  is  formed  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  *. 

They  are  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  when  boiled  in  Properties, 
that  liquid  often  give  out  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  them  readily.  The  strong 
acids  likewise  dissolve  them  ;  and  during  the  solution 
a  portion  of  benzoic  acid  is  separated.  Nitric  acid,  in 
some  cases,  evolves  likewise  traces  of  prussic  acid. 
The  alkalies  act  upon  them  nearly  as  on  the  resins. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  j  namely,  liquid  Division. 
and  solid  balsams. 

I.  LiQiJiD  Balsams. 

The  liquid  balsams  at   present  known  are  five   in 
number  ;  namely, 

1.  Opobalsamum  4.  Peru 

2.  Copaiva  5.  Sty  rax. 

3.  Tolu 

1.  Opobalsamum  or  halm  of  Gilead, — This  balsam  is  OpobaUa- 
obtained   from   the   amyris  Gileadeusis,   a  tree  which 
grows  in  Arabia,  especially  near  Mecca,    It  is  so  much 
valued  by  the  Turks  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  import- 


♦  Second  Scries  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannin,   Piii.  Tram, 
x8o6 . 
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Bdok  IV, ^  ed  into  Europe.  We  are  of  course  ignorant  of  its  com- 
position. It  is  said  to  be  at  first  turbid  and  white,  and 
of  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  bitter,  acrid,  astringent 
taste  ;  but  by  keeping,  it  becomes  limpid  and  thin,  and 
its  colour  changes  first  to  green,  then  to  yellow,  and  at 
last  it  assumes  the  colour  of  honey,  and  the  consistence 
of  turpentine  *. 

Cppaiva  2.   Copaiva, -^This  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  co- 

paifera  officinalis  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  is  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
an  agreeable  smell,  a  pungent  taste,  at  first  of  the  con- 
sistence of  oil,  but  it  gradually  becomes  as  thick  as 
honey.  Its  Specific  gravity  is  0*950  f.  When  mixed 
with  water  and  distilled,  there  comes  over  with  the 

Yields  oil  water  a  very  large  portion  of  volatile  oil.  Lewis 
obtained  half  the  original  weight  of  this  oil  X*  Schon- 
berg,  from  eight  ounces  of  copaiva,  obtained  3|-  of 
oil  by  this  process  §.  It  was  colourless,  very  limpid, 
of  the  specific  gravity  0*900  ;  had  the  taste  and  smell 
of  copaiva,  but  rather  stronger.  It  dissolved  in  eight 
parts  of  alcohol ;  but  the  copaiva  itself  is  a  good  deal 
more  soluble  ||.  The  oil  ceases  to  come  over  before  all 
the  water  has  passed  into  the  receiver.     The  residuum, 

zni  resin  ;  of  course,  consists  of  two  substances  ;  namely,  the  wa- 
tery portion,  and  a  greyish  yellow  substance,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,^ 
dries,   and   becomes  brittle  and  transparent.      When 


*  This  is  the  account  of  Professor  Alpinus,  as  quoted  by  Lewis, 
I^eumann*s  Cbem.  p.  484. 

+  Schonbcrg,  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  494 .         %  Neumann's  Cbem,  p. -2*^. 
§  Gchlcn's  Joun  vi.  494.  11  Schonbcrg,  Ibid, 
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heated  it  melts,  and  possesses  the  characters  of  a  resitt.     Chap.  r. 
When  distilled  it  yielded  a  yellowish   thick  oil,  sone 
acidulous  water,  and   a  gas  ;  one-sixth   of  which   was 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder  seemed  to  possess  the 
characters  of  defiant  gas*.     From   these  facts,  which 
have  been    long  known,  it  was  concluded,  that  copaiva 
is  a  compound  of  a  resin   and   a  volatile  oil,    which 
passes  over  at  a  heat  inferior  to  that  of  boiling  water  ;    But  h  de- 
but the  experiments  of   Schonberg    have   rendered  it         ^"^^ 
much  more  probable,  that  the  balsam  is  decomposed 
when  distilled  along  with  water,  and  that  both   the  oil 
and  resin  are  new  products. 

When  distilled  on  a  water  bath,  nothing  comes  over  Distillation, 
but  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  oil  f  • 
If  the  vessel  be  kept  at  a  temperature  between  2S4.'' 
and  257°,  scarcely  any  thing  more  is  obtained  than 
when  the  distillation  is  conducted  over  a  water  bath. 
At  the  temperature  of  504®  the  balsam  begins  to  boil 
gently,  e  gas  is  extricated,  and  drops  begin  to  pass  more 
rapidly  into  the  receiver.  At  550®  it  boils  briskly, 
and  the  distillation  goes  on  rapidly.  There  passes  into 
the  receiver  a  limpid  yellowish  oil,  occasionally  mixed 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  water.  As  the  distillation  pro- 
ceeds the  oil  becomes  more  and  more  yellow.  At  this 
period  the  balsam  is  as  liquid  as  water,  and  boils  with- 
out any  frothing  or  swelling.  After  this  period  tire 
oil  becomes  yellow,  and  then  brownish  red  -,  but  still 
continues  pretty  thin.  The  first  oil  obtained  by  Schon- 
berg from  four  ounces  of  copaiva,  by  this  process,  was 
The  water  had  a  sour  taste,  and  redden- 


*  Schonberg,  Gehlen's  Joar.  vL  p.  497.  f  Id.  Ibid.  p.  451^, 
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cd  litmus  paper.  The  gas  amounted  to  81  ounce 
measures ;  -^th  of  it  was  carbonic  acid,  the  rest  resem- 
bled olefiant  gas  *. 

Nitric  acid  acts  «pon  this  balsam  with  considerable 
energy.  When  one  part  of  the  balsam  is  mixed  with 
four  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  water,  and 
heated,  a  yellowish  solution  is  formed,  similar  to  the 
original  balsam,  but  darker.  When  distilled,  there 
comes  over  with  the  liquid  that  passes  into  the  re- 
ceiver an  apple-green  oil,  which  lines  the  helm  of  the 
retort.  The  nature  of  the  residue  was  not  examined. 
Doubtless  it  would  have  been  found  to  contain  artificial 
tannin,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  was  em- 
ployed f. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  portion 
of  artificial  tannin  f . 

Whether  this  balsam  yields  benzoic  acid  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Its  properties  are  rather  against  the 
probability  of  its  doing  so.  Indeed  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  turpentine  in  many  respects ;  and  ought, 
along  with  it,  to  constitute  a  class  of  bodies  interme- 
diate between  volatile  oils  and  resins,  to  which  the 
name  of  turpentines  might  be  given. 

3.  balsam  of  Tolu. — This  substance  is  obtained  from 
the  toluifera  halsamum,  a  tree  which  grows  in  South 
America.  The  balsam  flows  from  incisions  made  in 
the  bark.  It  comes  to  Europe  in  small  gourd  shells. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  brown   colour  and  considerable  con- 


*  Schonberg,  Gehlen^s  Jour,  vi.  495.  f  Id.  Ibid.  p.  499. 

%  Hatchett,  ThirA  Scries  of  Experimerits  on  Artificial/Tannin,  Pb^ 
Jratu,  1806. 
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sistence  ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  solid    ,  Chap.  L 

and  brittle.      Its  smell  is  fragrant,  and  contmucs  so 

even  after  the  balsam  has  become  thick  by  age.  When 

distilled  with  water,  it  yields  very  little  volatile  oil, 

but  impregnates  the  water  strongly  with  its  taste  and 

smell.      A  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes,  if  the 

distillation  be  continued  *. 

Mr  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  like   Action  of 

...  alkalies, 

the  rest  of  the  balsams.      VVhen  he  dissolved  it  in  the 

smallest   possible  quantity  of  lixivium   of   potash,   it 

completely  loses  its  own  odour,  and  assumes  a  most 

fragrant  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  clove 

pink.     "  This  smell,"  Mr  Hatchett  observes,  "  is  not 

fugitive,  for  it  is  still  retained  by  a  solution  which  was 

prepared  in  June,  and  has  remained  in  an  open  glass 

during  four  months." 

When  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  considerable  quan-  And  acids, 
tity  of  pure  benzoic  acid  sublimes.  When  the  soliftion 
of  it  in  this  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
due treated  with  alcohol,  a  portion  of  artificial  tannin  is 
obtained  ;  the  residual  charcoal  amounts  to  0" 54  of  the 
original  balsam  f. 

Mr  Hatchett  found  that  it  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
with  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  the  resins  ;  but  it 
assumed  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  which  leads  him 
to  suspect  the  formation  of  prussic  acid.  During  the 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  a  portion  of  benzpic  acid   si^- 


♦  Lewis,  Neumann's  Chem,  p.  285. 

f  Hatchett,  Third  Series  of  Eipcriments  on  Artificial  Tannin,  PbU, 
Tra*?/.  1806. 
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blimes.  By  repeated  digestions  it  is  converted  into  ar- 
tificial tannin  *. 

4!*  Balsam  o/'P^r».— This  substance  is  obtained  from 
the  myroxylon  peruiferum^  which  grows  in  the  warm 
parts  of  South  America.  The  tree  is  full  of  resin,  and 
the  balsam  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  in  water. 
It  has  the  consistency  of  honey,  a  brown  colour,  an  a- 
greeable  smell,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  When  boiled 
with  water  for  some  time,  the  liquid  separated  by  the 
filter  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  depositcs  crystals  of 
benzoic  acid  on  cooling.  The  water  contains  no  other 
substance  f .  When  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
very  small  quantity  of  reddish  limpid  oil.  Hoffmann 
obtained  only  one  part  of  oil  from  la  of  balsam  %, 
Lichtenberg  mixed  two  ounces  of  balsam  with  eight  of 
water,  and  distilled.  The  first  two  ounces  of  water 
came  over  colourless,  and  had  only  a  slight  odour  of 
the  balsam.  The  next  three  were  milky,  smelt  strongly 
of  the  balsam,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  were 
some  drops  of  colourless  oil.  The  next  14^  ounces  were 
similar,  but  contained  more  oil.  Between  50  and  60 
grains  of  benzoic  acid  had  sublimed  into  the  neck  of 
the  retort.  By  increasing  the  heat  3^  drachms  of  yel- 
low oil  came  over,  and  a  quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  A 
black  shining  coal  remained  in  the  retort  §. 

When  this  balsam  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  only  a  drop  or  two  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of 


*  Hatchett,  Second  Series  of  Experlmentg  mi  Artificial  Tannin,  PbiL 
Trant.  i8o5. 

f  Lichtenberg,  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  489. 

$  Ohterv.  Pbys.  Cbym,  Select,  p.  71.  |  Gehlen's  Jour,  vi.  485, 
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oil  can  be  obtained  *.  When  placed  in  a  sand  bath,  ^^^'^^  , 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  gradually  raised,  nothing 
more  comes  over  till  the  balsam  is  heated  to  SOO*',  when 
a  portion  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes  ;  and  at  324®,  drops 
of  water  and  oil  began  to  come  over.  At  55 0*^  the 
balsam  begins  to  boil,  and  some  gas  is  disengaged.  At 
594^  the  oil  (mixed  with  a  little  water)  comes  over 
pretty  fast.  At  617**  it  comes  over  still  more  rapidly, 
lichtenberg,  to  whom  we  ow€  these  experiments,  kept 
four  ounces  of  balsam  at  that  temperature  for  two 
hours,  and  obtained  two  ounces  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and 
a  crystallized  mass  of  benzoic  acid,  which,  together 
with  the  water,  weighed  6^  drachms.  The  gas  obtained 
amounted  to  58  ounce  measures;  of  these,  38  were 
carbonic  acid.  The  rest  burnt  like  defiant  gas.  By 
increasing  the  heat  a  brownish  oil  came  over,  and  at  last 
a  black  oil  of  the  consistence  of  pitch,  and  49  ounce 
measures  of  gas  were  extricated.  Of  these,  six  were 
carbonic  acid  -,  the  residue  burnt  with  a  bluish  white 
flame  f , 

A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  forms  with  ^*****l^^ 
this  balsam  a  thick  mass.  When  diluted  with  water 
and  heated,  a  portion  is  dissolved.  The  «^ution,  when 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  depositee  crystals  of  ben- 
zoic acid.  One  part  of  the  balsam,  treated  with  one. 
part  of  potash  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water,  form* 
ed  aa  opaqu«  solution,  which  gradually  separat-ed  into 
two  portions :  the  uppermost,  a  clear  oil  with  some 
grey  flakes  at  its  lower  surface  ;  the  undermost,  a  dark 
brownish   red  opaque   solution.      This   last  solution. 


*  Lichtenberg,  Gehlcn's  Jour.'v'u  485.  f  Ibid.  p.  487. 
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Book  IV.  when  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  lets  fall  a  resinous* 
like  substance,  dissolved  by  boiling,  while  benzoic  acid 
crystallized  *. 

Of  acids.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  balsanEi  with  energy,  and 

gives  it  an  orange  yellow  colour  when  assisted  by  heat. 
When  distilled  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  acid 
diluted,  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  smells  of  bitter  al- 
monds. When  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  iron,  a  precipitate  falls, 
which,  when  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  leaves  prussian 
blue,  and  indicates  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  Du- 
ring the  distillation  benzoic  acid  sublimes.  The  resi- 
due in  the  retort  has  a  crystalline  appearance,  is  light 
yellow,  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  preci- 
pitates on  cooling  in  the  state  of  a  yellow  powder  f. 
Such  was  the  result  of  Lichtenberg's  trials.  Mr  Hat- 
chett  observed  that  the  residue  possessed  the  properties 
of  artificial  tannin. 

When  this  balsam  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  ar- 
tificial tannin  is  also  formed,  and  the  residual  charcoal 
amounts  to  no  less  than  0*64t  e>f  the  original  weight  of 
the  balsam  %» 

Styrar.  ^*  Styrax This  is  a  semifluid  juice,  said  to  be  ob- 

tained from  the  liquidamhar  styraciflua,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Virginia,  Mexico,  and  some  other  parts  of 
America  J.  It  is  prepared,  according  to  Mr  Petiver, 
in  the  island  Cobross  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  bark 


«  Lichtenberg,  Gehlen's  Jeur.  vi.  487.  |  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  49t. 

%  Hatchett,  Third  Series  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannin,  PbiL 
Trant.  1806. 
§  Lewis,  Ncuman'9  Chmutryt  p.  29 1  > 
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of  a  tree  called  rosa  mallos  by  the  natives,  and  consi-  Chap.  I. 
dered  by  botanists  as  the  same  with  the  American 
species.  The  bark  of  this  tree  Is  boiled  in  salt  water 
to  the  consistence  of  bird-lime,  and  then  put  into  casks*. 
Bouillon  la  Grange  has  published  an  account  of  its 
properties  f-.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  and  its  taste  aro- 
matic, and  its  smell  agreeable.  It  is  easily  volatilized 
by  heat.  When  treated  with  water,  benzoic  acid  is 
dissolved.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  alcohol  except  the 
impurities.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  hard- 
er, and  absorbs  oxygen.  When  distilled,  it  yields  aa 
acidulous  water,  having  the  odour  of  benzoic  acid,  a 
limpid  colourless  hot  oil,  a  solid  coloured  oil,  benzoic 
acid,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbureted 
hydrogen.  The  charcoal  is  light  and  contains  some 
oil. 

II.    Solid  Balsams. 

The  solid  balsams  at  present  known  are  only  three 
in  number ;  namely, 

1.  Benzoin 

2.  Storax 

3.  Dragon's  blood 

1.  Benzoin — This  substance  is  the  produce  of  thje  Scnzoiis, 
styrax  hen^,oe,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  Stc. 
and  which  has  been  described  by  Dr  Dryander  %,  Ben- 
zoin is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  incision ;  a  tree  yield- 
ing three  or  four  pounds.  It  is  a  solid  brittle  substance, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  yellowish  white  tears  joined 


*  Tin.  Trant,  1 708,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  44.  f  Mit.  de  Cbim.  xxvi.  aoj. 

\  ?hiU  Trans,  1787,?.  307. 
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Jk)ok  IV.  together  by  a  brown  sabstance,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  sobstance  not  unlike  common  rosin. 
It  has  a  very  agreeable  smell,  which  is  increased  by 
heating  the  benzoin.  It  has  little  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1'092.  This  substance  has  been  used  in 
medicine  for  ages,  and  various  processes  have  been 
pointed  out  by  chemists  for  extracting  benzoic  acid 
from  it  ;  but  the  only  person  who  has  examined  its  pro- 
perties in  detail  is  Mr  William  Brande*. 

CoM  water   has  very  little  effect  on  benzoin,  but 
feoiiing  water  takes  up  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid. 

Action  of  Alcohol  dissolves  it  when  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat, 

stnd  forms  a  deep  yellow  solution  inclining  to  reddish 
trown.  When  this  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  the 
benzoin  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It 
is  precipitated  also  by  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  but  not 
by  the  alkalies.  A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  like- 
wise precipitate  the  benzoin  ;  but  an  additional  quantity 
redissolves  it,  and  forms  a  li<|uid  of  the  colour  of  port 
wine.  When  equal  quantities  of  the  alooholic  solutioa 
I  of  benzoin  and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed,  a  dark  pink 

precipitate  falls.  The  liquid  assumes  a  pink  colour, 
which  becomes  lilac  when  diluted  with  water.  Nitric 
«cid  occasions  a  strong  effervescence,  and  forms  a  dark 
red  fluid  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  but  throws  down 
no  precipitate  f. 

Ether,  Ether  dissolves  benzoin  with  facili  ty,  and  the  solution 

with  reagents  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  as  the  al- 
coholic |. 

Acid»,  Nitric  acid  acts  with  violence  on  benzoin,  and  con- 


•  NichoUon**  Jour,  x.  8a.  f  Brande,  tbid.  |  Ibui. 
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verts  it  into  an  orange-coloured  mass.     When  assisted      Cbap.L^ 
by  heat  the  acid  dissolves  the  benzoin  ;  and  as  the  so- 
lution cools,  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  gradually  sepa- 
rate,    Mr  Hatchett  ascertained  that  by  this  process  a 
quantity  of  artificial  tannin  is  formed. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  benzoin,  while  benzoic  acid 
(as  Hatchett  discovered)  sjublimes ;  the  solution  is  at 
first  a  deep  red.  By  continuing  the  digestion,  a  portion 
of  artificial  tannin  is  formed,  and  the  charcoal  evolved 
«mounts  to  0*48  of  the  benzoin  dissolved  *. 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  benzoin  without  the  assistance 
of  heat.    When  heat  is  applied,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  ^ 

becomes  turbid ;  owing  to  the  separation  of  benzoic 
acid  f. 

Benzoin  is  dissolved  by  a  boiling  lixivium  of  the  Alkalies, 
fixed  alkalies ;  a  dark  brown  solution  is  formed,  which 
becomes  turbid  after  some  days  exposure  to  the  air. 
Ammonia  likewise  dissolves  benzoin  sparingly  4:. 

When  Mr  Brande  exposed  100  grains  of  benzoin  in   DwtUlation. 
a  retort  to  a  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness,  the  pro- 
ducts were, 

Benzoic  acid • ••... 9*0 

Acidulous  water.... • ••••.••••..•••••>     5*5 

Butyraceous  and empyreumatic  oil......  60*0 

Charcoal 22*0 

Carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid     3*5 

100*0 
2,  Storax*'-^Thls  is  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  bal«   storax. 


*  Hatchett,  Third  Series  of  Experiment*  on  Artificial  Tannia, 
t  Brande,  Nicholson's /tf«r.  X.  8i.  J  Ibid.  p.  W. 
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Book  IV.  sams,  and  is  obtained  from  the  styrax  officinalis^  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  Levant,  and  it  is  said  also  in  Italy. 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  state  of  red  tears  ;  and  this  is  said 
to  be  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  tree. 
But  common  storax  is  in  large  cakes  ;  brittle,  but  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  This  is 
more  fragrant  than  the  other  sort,  though  it  contains  a 
considerable  mixture  of  saw-dust.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol. When  distilled  with  alcohol  or  with  water, 
scarcely  any  oil  is  obtained.  When  distilled  by  the 
naked  fire,  it  seems,  from  the  experiments  of  Neumann, 
to  yield  the  same  products  as  benzoin*. 

Dragon's  3.  Dragon'' s  blood. — This  is  a  brittle   substance  of  a 

dark  red  colour,  which  comes  from  the  East  Indies. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  it  ;  one  in  small  oval  drops  or 
tears  of  a  fine  deep  red,  which  becomes  crimson  when 
the  tears  are  reduced  to  powder ;  the  other  is  in  larger 
masses,  some  of  which  are  pale  red,  and  others  dark.  It 
is  probably  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  trees  ;  the 
calamus  drace  is  said  to  furnish  most  of  what  comes  from 
India.  The  draccena  draco  and  the  pterocarpus  draco 
are  also  said  to  furnish  it.  ,  . . 

Properties.  Dragon's  blood  is  brittle  and  tasteless,  and  has  no 
sensible  smell.  Water  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  alco- 
hol dissolves  the  greatest  part,  leaving  a  whitish  red 
substance,  partially  acted  upon  by  water.  The  solu- 
tidri  has  a  fine  deep  red  colour,  which  stains  marble, 
and  the  stain  penetrates  the  deeper  the  hotter  the  marble 
^}^  v,i  is.  It  dissolves  also  in  oils,  and  gives  them  a  deep  red 
colour  also.     When  heated  it  melts,  catches  flame,  and 


*  J^cwmann't  Cbem.  p.  290.  f  Lewis,  Ibid.  p.  n,^^* 
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emits  an  acid  fume  similar  to  that  of  benzoic  acid  *.  ,  ^^^P'  ^-  ^ 
When  digested  with  lime,  a  portion  of  it  becomes  so- 
luble in  water,  and  it  acquires  a  balsamic  odour*  On 
adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  solution,  a  red  resinous  sub- 
stance is  precipitated,  and  slight  traces  of  benzoic  acid 
only  become  perceptible  f.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it 
with  energy,  changes  it  to  a  deep  yellow,  a  portion  of 
benzoic  acid  is  sublimed,  and  a  brown  mass  remains 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  the  properties  of  arti- 
ficial tannin  J.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  no 
perceptible  portion  of  benzoic  acid  sublimes  ;  but  it  is 
converted  partly  into  artificial  tannin,  while  a  quantity 
of  charcoal  is  evolved,  amounting  to  0*48  of  the  origi- 
nal dragon's  blood  employed  §. 


SECT.  XXVI. 


OF     CAOUTCHOUC. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century,  a  substance  History, 
called  caoutchouc  was  brought  as  a  curiosity  from  A- 
merica.      It  was  soft,  wonderfully  elastic,  and  very 
"combustible.     The  pieces  of  it  that  came  to  Europe 


*  Lewis,  Neumann's  Cbem.  p.  399. 

f  Hatchett,  Second  Series  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  T^annin,  Pbil^ 
7Va«j.  1806.  t  Hatchett,  Ibid. 

§  Hatchett,  Third  Scries  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannin,  PbiL 
Trans.  i8g6.      .'• 
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Book  rV.  were  usually  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  birds,  &c»  This 
substanee  is  very  much  used  in  rubbing  out  th6  marks 
inade  upon  paper  by  a  black  lead  pencil  -^  and  therefore 
in  this  country  it  is  often  called  Indian  rubber.  No* 
thing  was  known  of  its  production,  except  that  it  was 
obtained  from  a  tree,  till  the  French  academicians  went 
to  South  America  in  1735  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian.  Mr  de  la  Gondamine  sent  an  account  of  it 
t^  the  French  Academy  in  the  year  1736.  Hd  told 
them,  that  there  grew  in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  iii 
BrAzil,  a  tree,  called  by  the  natives  Hheve  ;  that  from 
this  tiee  there  flowed  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  in- 
spissated, was  caoutchouc*  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  who 
accompanied  the  French  academicians,  found  the  same 
tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon ;  but  he  died  soon 
after,  and  his  papers  were  never  published.  Mr  Fres- 
nau,  after  a  very  laborious  search,  discovered  the  same 
tree  in  Cayenne.  His  account  of  it  was  read  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1151. 
Plants  ^^  ^s  ^'^'^  known  that  there  are  at  least  two  trees  in 

yielding  it.  South  America  frotn  Which  caoutchouc  may  be  obtain- 
ed ;  the  hcevea  caoutchouCy  and  the  jatropha  elastica  ; 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  it  is  extracted  also 
from  other  species  of  havea  and  jatropha.  Several 
trees  likewise  which  grow  in  the  East  Indies  yield 
caoutchouc  ;  the  principal  of  these  are^  ih^Jicus  indU 
cay  the  artocarpus  integrifoliuy  and  the  urceola  elasm 
tica  s  a  plant  discovered  by  Mr  Howison,  and  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Dr  Roxburgh  *• 

When  any  of  these  plants  is  punctured,  there  exudes 


Asiatic  Renarcbet,  V.  itj,    London  edition; 


^om  it  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  ejcppsed  to  the  air,     ^^*lM- 
gradually  lets  Ml  »  concrete  substance,  which  is  caqut- 
chcMiq. 

If  oxy muriatic  aeid  be  poured  into  the  milky  juice, 
the  caoutchouc  precipitates  immediately,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  acid  loses  its  peculiar  odour.  This  ret^- 
ders  it  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  caoptchouc 
is  owing  to  its  basis  absorbing  oxygen  *.  If  the  milky 
juice  be  confined  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  common 
air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  a  pellicle  of  caoutp- 
chouc  appears  on  its  surface  f . 

Caoutchouc  was  no  sooner  known  than  it  drew  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  Its  singular  properties  pro- 
mised that  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  the  arts, 
provided  any  method  could  be  fallen  upon  to  mould  it 
into  the  various  instruments  for  which  h  seecqed  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  Messrs  de  la  Gondamine  and  Fresnau 
had  mentioned  some  of  its  properties ;  but  Macquer 
was  the  first  person  who  undertook  to  examine  it  with 
attention.  His  experiments  were  published  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  for  the  year  1768.  Tuey 
threw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  subject ;  but  Mac- 
quer  fell  into  some  mistakes,  which  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Berniard,  who  published  an  admirable  paper  (hi 
caoutchouc  in  the  mh  volume  of  the  Jfiwnal  de  Phj/^ 
sique.  To  this  paper  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
number  of  facts  at  present  known  respecting  caoutchouc. 
Mr  Grossart  and  Mr  Fourcroy  having  likewise  added 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  singular  sub- 


•  Fourcroy,  Ann,  di  Cbim,  xi,  259,  f  Ibid. 
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^Bookiv.  stance  ;  both  of  their  treatises  have  been  published  in 
the  1 1th  volume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie, 

Properties.  Caoutchouc,  when  pure,  is  of  a  white  colour  %  and 
without  either  taste  or  smell.  The  blackish  colour  of 
the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  owing  to  the  method 
employed  in  drying  it  after  it  has  been  spread  upon 
moulds.  The  usual  way  is  to  spread  a  thin  coat  of  the 
milky  juice  upon  the  mould,  and  then  to  dry  it  by  ex- 
posing it  to  smoke  ;  afterwards  another  coat  is  spread 
on,  which  is  dried  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  caout- 
chouc of  commerce  consists  of  numerous  layers  of  pure 
caoutchouc  alternating  with  as  many  layers  of  soot. 

Caoutchouc  is  soft  and  pliable  like  leather.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly elastic  and  adhesive ;  so  that  it  may  be  for- 
cibly stretched  out  much  beyond  its  usual  length,  and 
instantly  recover  its  former  bulk  when  the  force  is  with- 
drawn. It  cannot  be  broken  without  very  considerable 
force.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9335  f. 

Elasticity  To  that  acute  philosopher  Mr  Gough  of  Manchester, 

owing  to         ».,.,/. 

latent  heat.  I  am  mdebted  tor  some  very  important  experiments  on 
the  connexion  between  the  temperature  of  caoutchouc 
and  its  elasticity.  They  have  been  since  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  second 
seHes.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Mr  Gough  has 
been  blind  from  an  infant,  and  that  therefore  his  sense 
of  touch  is  peculiarly  delicate  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  is 
an  excellent  botanist,  and  can  distinguish  plants  with  the 
utmost  certainty  by  the  feel :  a  power  so  extraordinary. 


*  I  have  some  pieces  of  it  from  the  East  Indies  which  had  been  allow- 
ed to  inspissate  in  the  open  air.  They  are  white,  with  a  slight  cast  of 
yellow,  and  havp  very  much  the  appearance  and  feel  of  white  soap. 

f  Brisson. 
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that  we  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  sight  can  scarcely      Chap.  I.  ^ 
conceive  how  it  can  be  acquired.      Mr  Gough's  expe- 
riments are  as  follows : 

Take  a  thong  of  this  substance  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  a  few  lines  in  breadth  and  thickness  ;  put  it 
in  warm  water  till  it  becomes  quite  pliant :  then,  hold- 
ing it  merely  extended  between  the  two  hands,  bring  ' 
the  edge  of  it  in  contact  with  the  lips,  and  observe  the 
temperature  (of  the  variations  of  which  that  part  of 
the  face  is  a  very  nice  judge)  ;  then  remove  the  thong 
a  few  lines  from  the  lips,  and  stretch  it  forcibly,  and 
bring  it  again  in  contact  with  the  lips,  and  a  very  sen- 
sible increase  of  temperature  will  be  perceived.  Al- 
low it  to  relax  to  its  former  state,  and  the  temperature 
will  be  perceived  immediately  to  sink.  If  we  stretch 
the  thong  again,  and  then  plunge  it  immediately  into 
cold  water,  keeping  it  extended  for  a  minute  or  more 
in  the  liquid,  on  letting  go  one  end  it  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  contractile  power  ;  for  it  will  not 
return  to  its  former  dimensions.  But  if  we  plunge  it 
into  warm  water,  or  warm  it  by  holding  it  for  some 
time  in  the  shut  hand,  it  will  begin  to  contract  again, 
and  soon  return  to  its  former  figure  and  size.  These 
experiments  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  furnish  a 
very  palpable  and  convmcing  proof  that  ductility  is 
owing  to  latent  heat  as  well  as  fluidity.  They  afford  a 
fine  illustration  of  Dr  Black's  theory  of  latent  heat.  We 
see  clearly  that  the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc  and  the 
ductility  of  metals  are  different  cases  of  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Caoutchouc  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  it 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  :  but  if  boiled  for  sonde 
time  its  edges  become  bomewhat  transparent,  owing  u»- 
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Book  IV.  dovtbttdly  to  the  water  carrying  oiF  the  soot ;  and  so 
soft,  that  when  two  of  them  are  pressed  and  kept  toge- 
ther for  some  time,  they  adhere  as  closely  as  if  they 
formed  one  piece.  By  this  contrivance  pieces  of  caout- 
chouc may  be  soldered  together,  and  thus  made  to  As- 
sume whatever  shape  we  please*. 

Action  of  Caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.     This  ^property 

alcohol.  .  *.      t.       J 

was  discovered  very  early,   and  fully  confirmed  by  the 

experiments  of  Mr  Macquer.     The  alcohol,  however, 
renders  it  colourless. 
Ether.  Caoutchouc  is  soluble  in  ether.     This  property  was 

first  pointed  out  by  Macquer.  Berniard,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  that  caoutchouc  was  scarcely  soluble  at  all 
in  sulphuric  ether,  which  was  the  ether  used  by  Mac- 
quer, and  that  even  nitric  ether  was  but  an  imperfect 
solvent.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  these  two 
chemists  was  very  singular ;  both  were  remarkable  for 
their  accuracy,  and  both  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  be  easily  misled.  The  matter  was  first 
cleared  up  by  Mr  Cavallo.  He  found  that  ether,  when 
newly  prepared,  seldom  or  never  dissolved  caoutchouc 
completely ;  but  if  the  precaution  was  taken  to  wash 
the  ether  previously  in  water,  it  afterwards  dissolved 
caoutchouc  with  facility.  Mr  Grossart  tried  this  ex- 
periment, and  found  it  accurate  f .  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  these  chemists  had  employed  ether  In  different 
states.  The  washing  of  ether  has  two  effects.  It  de- 
prives it  of  a  little  alcohol  with  which  it  is  often  impreg- 


*  Grossart,  An/t.  de  Cb'm.  xu  153.    Sec  a  method  of  mukiii|j  caout 
cliouc  tubes  by  means  of  this  property,  Pbit,  Mag.  xxii,  34c. 
f  Grossart,  Ann*  ie  Ch'm*  xi,  147. 
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nated,  and  it  adds  to  it  about  one-tenth  of  water,  which      Chap.  I. 
remains   combined  with  it.     Alcohol  precipitates  the 
caoutchouc  from  this  solution. 

When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  caoutchouc  is  ob- 
tained unaltered.  Caoutchouc,  therefore,  dissolved  ia 
ether,  may  be  employed  to  make  instruments  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  just  as  the  milky  juice  of  the  havea  ;  but 
this  method  would  be  a  great  deal  too  expensive  for 
common  use. 

Caoutchouc  is  soluble  in  volatile  oils*;   but,  in  ge-   oils, 
neral,  when  these  oils  are  evaporated,  it  remains  some- 
what glutinous,  and  therefore  is  scarcely  proper  for 
those  uses  to  which,  before  its  solution,  it  was  so  admi- 
rably adapted. 

It  is  said  by  Berniard  to  be  insoluble  in  alkalies ;  but  Alkalies, 
I  find  upon  trial  that  this  is  a  mistake.  I  was  led  to 
make  the  experiment  by  an  accident.  I  employed  a 
caoutchouc  bottle  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  in  the  usual 
way  for  holding  ammoniacal  gas.  The  gas  very  soon 
disappeared,  though  the  bottle  was  perfectly  air-tight, 
as  I  learned  by  plunging  it  in  water.  This  induced  me 
to  fill  it  repeatedly  with  gas.  In  a  short  time  it  became 
evident  that  the  gas  had  been  absorbed  by  the  bottle 
itself.  It  became  soft  and  then  glutinous,  and  never 
recovered  its  elasticity.  I  then  tried  the  alkalies  in 
general,  and  found  that  they  were  all  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  same  changes  on  caoutchouc,  and  even  of  dis- 
solving it,  though  in  a  very  minute  proportion. 

The  acids  act  but  feebly  upon  caoutchouc.     Sulphu-   ActJt» 
ric  acid,  even  after  a  very  long  digestion,  only  chats  it 


*  BemiariL 
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Book  IV.  superficially.  The  proportion  of  charcoal  obtained  in 
Mr  Hatchett's  experiments  was  only  12  per  cent,  and  he 
could  observe  no  traces  of  artificial  tannin  *.  But  when 
heat  is  applied  the  caoutchouc  is  completely  decompo- 
sed. When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  there  came  over 
azotic  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  prussic  acid  gas ;  and  ox- 
alic acid  is  said  to  be  formed  f .  Muriatic  acid  does 
not  affect  it  %,     The  other  acids  have  hot  been  tried. 

Heat.  Fabroni  has  discovered,  that  rectified  petroleum  dis- 

solves it,  and  leaves  it  unaltered  when  evaporated  §. 

When  expoosed  to  heat  it  readily  melts  j  but  it  never 
afterwards  recovers  its  properties,  but  continues  always 
of  the  consistence  of  tar.  It  burns  very  readily  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  diffuses  a  fetid  odour.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  it  is  produced,  it  is  often  used  by  way  of 
candle. 

When  distilled  it  gives  out  ammonia  |[.  It  is  evident 
from  this,  and  from  the  effect  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid  upon  it,  that  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
azote,  and  oxygen  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
combined  is  unknown* 

Plants  con-        It  seems  to  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  plants  ;  but  is 

tajning  it.  usually  confounded  with  the  other  ingredients.  It  may 
be  separated  from  resins  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  may 
be  extracted  from  the  different  species  of  missletoe  by 
water,  with  which,  in  the  fluid  state  in  which  it  exists 
in  these  plants,  it  readily  combines.  When  mixed  with 
gum  or  extractive,  it  may  be  separated  by  the  following 
process :  Digest  a  part  of  the  plant  containing  it  first  in 


«  Third  Scries  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Tannin,    Phil,  trans, 
1806.  \  Ann.  de  Ch'tm.  xi.  13a.  \  Berniard. 

\  Ann,  de  Chita,  xi.  195. ;  and  xii.  Ij6.  U  Ibid.  xi.  232. 
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water  and  then  in  alcohol,  till  all  the  substances  soluble  ^  Chap.  I.  ^ 
in  these  liquids  are  extracted.  Dry  the  residuum,  and 
digest  it  in  five  times  its  weight  of  rectified  petroleum. 
Express  the  liquid  part  by  squeezing  the  substance  in 
a  linen  cloth.  Let  this  liquid  remain  several  days  to 
settle,  then  decant  oiFthe  clear  liquid  part,  mix  it  with 
a  third  part  of  water  and  distil ;  the  caoutchouc  remains 
behind*. 

According  to  Bucholz,  opium  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  caoutchouc  f .  That  part  of  mastich  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  possesses  the  properties  of  caout- 
chouc, as  has  been  formerly  observed. 


SECT.  XXVII. 


OF     GUM      RESINS, 


JL  his  class  of  vegetable  substances  has  been  long  dis- 
tinguished by  physicians  and  apothecaries.  It  contains 
many  active  substances  much  employed  in  medicine  ; 
and  they  certainly  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  pecu- 
liar properties  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  apart.  Un- 
fortunately these  substances  have  not  yet  attracted  much 
of  the  attention  of  chemists.  Their  properties  and  con- 
stituents of  course  are  but  imperfectly  ascertained.     Of 


*  Hernibstadt,  Med.  and  Pbys.  Jour.  iii.  372. 
t  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xxxiv.  133. 
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Book  IV.  late,  however,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  M. 
Braconnet,  who  has  recently  published  a  very  detailed 
examination  of  several  of  them,  and  has  promised  to 
examine  in  the  same  manner  the  whole  of  the  class  *, 
They  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters. 
Properties.  They  are  usually  opaque,  or  at  least  their  transpa- 
rency is  inferior  to  that  of  the  resins.  They  are  always 
solid,  and  most  commonly  brittle,  and  have  sometimes 
a  Tatty  appearance. 

When  heated  they  do  not  melt  as  the  resins  do  ;  nei- 
ther are  they  so  combustible.  Heat,  however,  common- 
ly softens  them,  and  causes  them  to  swell.  They  burn 
with  a  flame^ 

They  have  almost  always  a  strong  smell,  which  in 
several  instances  is  alliaceous.  Their  taste  also  is 
often  acrid,  and  always  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
resins. 

They  are  partially  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  solution 
is  always  opaque,  and  usually  milky. 

Alcohol  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  them.  The  so- 
lution is  transparent ;  but  when  diluted  with  water  it 
becomes  milky ;  yet  no  precipitate  falls,  nor  is  any  thing 
obtained  by  filtering  the  solution. 

Vinegar  and  wine  likewise  dissolve  them  partially  ; 
and  the  solution,  like  the  aqueous,  is  opaque  or  milky. 

According  to  Hermbstadt,  they  are  insoluble  in  sul- 
phuric ether. 

The  action  of  alkalies  on  them  has  been  examined 
•nly  by  Mr  Hatchett.     All  of  them  tried  by  that  cele- 


•  Ann.  ck  Cbm»  hviti.  19. 
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brated  chemist  dissolved  readily  in  alkaline  solutions     Chap.  I. 
when  assisted  by  heat.     We  may  therefore  consider 
them  as  soluble  in  alkalies  like  resins. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr  Hatchett,  we  learn  that 
the  acids  act  on  these  bodies  nearly  as  they  do  on  the 
resins.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  them,  and  gradually 
converts  them  into  artificial  tannin  and  charcoal.  The 
following  are  the  quantities  of  charcoal  obtained  by 
this  celebrated  chemist  from  100  grains  of  different 
gum  resins  digested  in  alcohol : 

Ammoniac *...58         Myrrh • 40 

Asafbtida 51         Gamboge  ........31 

Olibanum 44 

Nitric  acid  acts  Upon  them  with  energy;  converting 
them  first  into  a  brittle  mass,  and  then,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  heat,  dissolving  them.  By  evaporating  this 
solution,  Mr  Hatchett  obtained,  from  ammoniac  and 
asafoetida,  a  portion  of  artificial  tannin  ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  procuring  it  by  the  same  means  from  oliba- 
num, myrrh,  and  gamboge  *. 

Their  specific  gravity  is  usually  greater  than  that  of 
the  resins. 

Their  other  properties  still  continue  unknown.  They 
all  either  exude  spontaneously  from  plaiUs,  or  are  ob- 
tained by  incisions.  At  first  they  seem  to  be  in  a  liquid 
state  ;  hut  they  gradually  harden  when  exposed  to  the 
air  and  weather. 

They  have  been  usually  considered  by  chemists  as 
composed  of  gum  and  resin  ;  but  their  properties  are 
not  ©onsistent  with  that  supposition.     They  ail  contain 


*  JFhii,  trans*  IbOo^ 
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a  volatile  oil,  or  a  substance  intermediate  between  an 
oil  and  resin.  To  this  substance  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
milky  solution  which  they  form  with  water.  The 
other  constituent,  in  most  cases,  bears  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  extractive  than  to  gum.  Perhaps,  then, 
»  we  will  not  err  very  far,  if  we  consider  the  gum  resins 

as  composed  of  a  gum  or  an  extractive  substance,  and  a 
body  intermediate  between  oil  and  resin  ;  to  which  last 
they  owe  their  most  peculiar  properties. 

The  gum  resins  which  have  been  hitherto  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose  are  the  following  : 

Galbanum.  l.Galbanum,  It  is  obtained  from  the  hubon  galba- 
nunty  a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  Africa.  When 
this  plant  is  cut  across  a  little  above  the  root,  a  milky 
juice  flows  out,  which  soon  hardens  and  constitutes  gal- 
banum.  It  comes  to  this  country  from  the  Levant,  in 
small  pieces  composed  of  tears,  agglutinated  together, 
of  a  yellowish  or  white  colour.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and 
bitter,  and  its  smell  peculiar.  Water,  vinegar,  and 
wine,  dissolve  part  of  it,  but  the  solution  is  milky.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  about  |ths.  When  distilled  it  yields 
about  half  its  weight  of  volatile  oil,  which  has  at  first 
a  blue  colour.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*212  *. 

Ajamoniac.    -^'2.  Ammoniac This  substance  is  brought  from  the 

East  Indies.  Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  the 
plant  which  yields  it ;  though  from  analogy  it  has  been 
suspected  to  be  a  species  oiferula\.    It  is  in  small  pie- 


*  Brisson, 

f  Wildenow  made  the  seeds  vegetate  which  are  observed  in  ammo- 
niac. Of  the  plant  produced  he  has  formed  a  new  genus  under  the  name 
of  beracleum  gummifera.  But  as  the  root»  of  this  plant  were  not  observed 
to  yi^ld  ammonlnc^  it  18  Still  doubtful  how  far  it  is  the  plant  from  which 
ammoLiac  is  procured.    See  Ann.  de  Ch'im.  Ixix.  267, 
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€€s  agglutinated  together,  and  has  a  yellowish  white  ^  Chap.  T.  ^ 
colour.  Its  smell  is  somewhat  like  that  of  galbanum, 
but  more  pleasant.  Its  taste  is  a  nauseous  sweet  mixed 
with  bitter.  It  does  not  melt.  Water  dissolves  a  portion  ' 
of  it;  the  solution  is  milky,  but  gradually  lets  fall  a  resi- 
nous portion.  More  than  one-half  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
This  portion  is  a  resin.  Colour  white,  soft,  and  duc- 
tile. Melts  when  heated,  and  burns  like  a  resin.  When 
heated  becomes  harder,  but  not  brittle.  Nearly  taste- 
less. Soluble  in  ether  and  in  nitric  acid.  Precipita- 
ted from  it  in  the  form  of  an  orange  substance,  partly 
resin,  partly  bitter.  A  portion  remains,  and  gives  the 
liquid  a  yellow  colour.  Taste  of  the  solution  slightly 
acid  and  bitter.  Not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  so- 
da, ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  acetate  of  lead. 
The  orange  substance  has  a  bitter  taste.  When  heated, 
readily  swells  and  blackens,  but  does  not  flame.  Burns 
without  leaving  any  residuum.  Lighter  than  water. 
When  agitated  in  water,  tinges  it  yellow,  but  does  not  ' 

all  dissolve.  The  specific  gravity  of  ammoniac  is  1*207. 
Mr  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  alkalies.  Neither  al- 
cohol nor  water,  when  distilled  off  it,  bring  over  any 
thing. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Braconnot  ammoniac  is 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients  : 
70*0  resin 
18*4  gum 
4*4  glutinous  matter 
6*0  water  i.  JjiiUj 

1*2  loss 


100-0 
/The  resin  he  found  brittle  and  yellow.    In  these  respects 
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Book  IV.  it  differs  from  the  resin  which  I  extracted  from  ammo- 
mac,  which  was  soft,  and  continued  so  after  being  expo- 
sed to  the  air  for  two  months.  This  difference  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  state  of  the  ammoniac,  sometimes  it 
is  brittle  and  yellow,  at  other  times  soft  and  white.  It 
was  in  this  last  state  that  I  examined  it.  Braconnot 
found  the  yellow  matter  into  which  this  resin  is  convert* 
ed  by  nitric  acid  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  water.  It 
had  the  property  of  dyeing  silk  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
not  altered  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  The  gum  which  he 
extracted  from  ammoniac  possessed  the  properties  of 
common  gum  as  far  as  he  examined  them.  It  is  trans* 
parent,  yellowish,  brittle,  soluble  in  Waaler,  and  precipi- 
tatcd  by  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  the  superacetate, 
nor  the  nitrate  of  lead.  The  mercurial  saks  render  the 
solution  milky.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
saclactic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  furnishes  also  a  little  ma- 
lic acid.  The  glutinous  matter  was  insoluble  in  watet 
and  alcohol ;  it  became  black  when  dried,  and  yielded  a 
yellow  matter  and  some  oxalic  acid  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid  *. 
OlibaQum.  3.  Olibanum, — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the 
juniperus  lycia,  and  is  chiefly  collected  in  Arabia.  It 
is  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients.  It  is  in  transpa- 
rent brittle  masses  about  the  size  of  a  chesnut.  Its  co- 
lour is  yellow.  It  has  a  bitterish  nauseous  taste  j  and 
when  burnt  diffuses  an  agreeable  odour.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves |ths  of  it ;  and  water  about  4^ths.  When  dis- 
tilled it  yields  a  little  volatile  oil ;  but  gives  none  over 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixviii.  69. 
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cither  with  water  or  alcohol  *.     Its  specific  gravity  is    .  ^'^^"'  ^' , 

4.  Sagapenum, — The   plant  which   yields  this  gum   Sagapenum. 
resin  is  not  well  known  ;  but  it  is  suspected  to  be  the 

ferula  ptrska.  The  substance  itself  is  brought  to  Eu- 
rope from  Alexandria.  It  is  commonly  in  tears  agglu- 
tinated together.  Colour  yellow.  Taste  hot  and  bit- 
ter. Smell  alliaceous*  Softens  between  the  fingers, 
but  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  almost  completely  soluble  in  alcohoK  When 
distilled  with  water  it  yields  a  little  volatile  oil.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
sagapenum  J. 

5.  Asafoetida, — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the    Asafcetida. 
ferula  asafoetiday  a  perennial  plant  which  is  a  native  of 
Persia.     When  the   plant  is  about  four  years  old,  its 

roots  are  dug  up  and  cleaned.  Their  extremity  being 
then  cut  off,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which  is  collected. 
Then  another  portion  is  cut  off,  and  more  juice  exudes. 
This  is  continued  till  the  roots  are  exhausted.  The 
juice  thus  collected  soon  hardens  and  constitutes  asafaS'- 
tida.  It  comes  to  Europe  in  small  grains  of  different 
colours,  whitish,  reddish,  violet,  brown.  Pretty  hard, 
but  brittle.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter;  its  smell 
strongly  alliaceous  ^nd  fetid*  Alcohol,  according  to 
Neumann,  dissolves  about  ^^ths  of  this  substance  ;  and 
water  takes  up  nearly  ^Jth  if  applied  before  the  spirit. 
A  considerable  portion  of  earthy  matter  remains  undis- 
solved.    It  yields  a  volatile  oil,  both  when  distilled 


*  Neumann's  Cbem.  p.  315. 

f  Brisson. 

1  Neumann's  Chem.  p.  3 1 6» 

VijL  V. 
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^^o*>^^^-  with  water  and  alcohol.  This  oil  possesses  the  active 
properties  of  the  asafoetida  itself  *.  The  specific  gravi- 
ty of  the  gum  resin  is  1'327. 

Scamiaoiiy.  g,  Scammony. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the 
convolvulus  scammoniay  a  climbing  plant  which  grows 
in  Syria,  and  was  first  correctly  described  by  Dr  Rus- 
sel  f .  The  roots  when  cut  yield  a  milky  juice.  This 
when  collected  and  allawcd  to  harden  constitutes  scam* 
mony.  Colour  dark  grey  or  black.  Smell  peculiar 
and  nauseous:  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  With  water  it 
forms  a  greenish-coloured  opaque  liquids  Alcohol  dis- 
solves the  greatest  part  of  it.  It  is  usually  mixed  with 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  root,  and  frequently  also  with 
other  impiiritres,  which  alter  its  appearance.  In  medi- 
cine it  operates  as  a  strong  cathartic.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1-235  X' 

Opoponax.  7.  Opoponax. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the 
pastinaca  opoponax,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the 
countries  round  the  Levant.  The  gum  resin,  iik.?  most 
others,  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
Tiie  milky  juice,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes  the 
opoponax.  It  is  in  lumps  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  white  within.  Smell  peculiar.  Taste  bitter  and 
acrid.  With  water  it  forms  a  milky  solution,  and 
about  one-half  of  it  dissolves.  Alcohol  acts  but  feebly. 
When  distilled  with  water  or  alcohol,  these  liquids  ac- 
quire the  flavour  of  opoponax,  but  no  oil  separates  §» 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*622  []. 


*  Neumann's  Chemistry ^^p.  312. 

t  See  an  abridgment  of  his  account  by  Dr  Lewis,  Neumann's  Chem, 
p-  30^.  \  Brisson.  §  Newniaon's  Clsm.  p.  3 1 6.. 

O  Brisson. 


fe.  Gamboge  or  Gumgittt, — This  substance  is  obtain-  ,  ^^'^V-  ^-^ 
ied  from  the  stalagmitis  gambogioides,  a  tree  which  Gamboge. 
^r6vvs  wild  in  the  East  Indies.  In  Siam  it  is  obtained 
in  drops  by  wounding  the  shoots  ;  in  Ceylon  it  exudes 
from  vvoiinds  iti  the  bark;  It  is  brought  to  Europe  in 
large  cakes.  Its  colour  is  yellow  ;  it  is  opaque,  brittle^ 
and.  breaks  vitreous.  It  has  no  smell,  and  very  little 
taste.  With  water  it  forms  a  yellow  turbid  liquid. 
Alcohol  dissolves  it  almost  completely  ;  and  when  mix- 
ed with  vvater  becomes  turbidj  unless  the  solution  con- 
tain ammonia;  In  that  case  acids  throw  down  an  inso- 
luble yellow  precipitate.  It  operates,  when  taken  in- 
ternally, as  i  most  violent  cathartic.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1'221  *.  It  appears  that  it  was  brought  to  Eu- 
rope by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury f.  it  forms  a  fine  yellow  paint,  and  stains  hot 
marble  of  a  fine  lemon  yellow  |. 

Braconnet  analysed,  it  and  found  it  composed  of  one 
Jjart  of  a  gum  which  possessed  the  properties  of  cherry- 
tree  gum,  and  four  p-drtsof  a  reddish  brittle  resin  which 
possessed  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  resins.  It 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  alkalies,  and  by  nitric  acid  was 
converted  into  a  yellowish  bitter  matter.  Oxymuriatic 
acid  deprived  it  of  its  dark  colour,  and  a  combination 
took  place  betweien  it  and  muriatic  acid,  in  which  it 
neutralized  that  acid  §i 

9.  Myrrh, — The  plant  from  which  this  substance  is    Myjrrfit 
obtained  is  unknown.     If  we  believe  Bruce  it  belongs 


«  Brisson. 

\  Sec  the  Anitomta  Eaentlarum.  Vegetahlllum  of  Anp^elus  Sala,  ^.  31. 
f  Lewis,  Neiynann'a  Qitm.  p.  300,  §  Ann.  de  Cbwu  Ixviiij  jj. 
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^Eookiv.^  to  the  genus  of  mimosa.  It  grows  in  Abyssinia  and 
Arabia.  It  is  in  the  fornn  of  tears.  Colour  reddish 
yellow  ;  when  pure  somewhat  transparent,  but  it  is 
often  opaque.  Odour  peculiar.  Taste  bitter  and  aro- 
matic. Does  not  melt  when  heated,  and  burns  with 
difficulty.  With  water  it  forms  a  yellow  opaque  solu- 
tion. The  solution  in  alcohol  becomes  opaque  when 
mixed  with  water,  but  no  precipitate  appears.  By  dis- 
tillation with  water  it  yields  an  oil  heavier  than  water  ; 
but  nothing  comes  over  with  alcohol  *.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*360  f.  It  is  employed  in  medicine.  Mr 
Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  alkalies. 

From  the  analysis  of  Braconnot  it  appears  that  myrrh 
is  composed  of  about 

23  resin 
11  gum 

100 

The  resin  is  reddish,  has  a  bitter  taste  and  the  peculiar 
cdour  of  myrrh.  The  gum  difTers  in  its  properties 
from  every  other  gummy  substance  hitherto  examined. 
It  has  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  is  at  first  soluble  in  water, 
but  by  boiling  the  liquid,  or  by  exposing  the  gum  to 
lieat,  it  acquires  cohesive  properties,  and  becomes  inso- 
luble in  water.  When  distilled  it  yields  ammonia,  and 
when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  azotic  gas  is  disengaged. 
These  properties  show  an  analogy  between  it  and  ani- 
mal substances.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead, 
mercury,  and  tin,  and  it  falls  in  combination  with  the 
cxides  of  these  metals  J. 


*  Lewis,  Ntumann*9  Chem.  p.  317,  f  Brisson. 

\  Ann.  f/e  CLim.  Ixviii.  5 2. 


biuni. 
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10.  Euphorlium. — This  substance  is  obtained  from  O^ap.  T. 
the  euphorbia  officinalis.  The  milky  juice  which  ex-  Euphor- 
udes  from  that  plant,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes 
euphorbium.  It  is  brought  from  Africa  in  small  j^el- 
low  tears.  It  has  no  smell,  and  is  mostly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-124  %.  It  is  consi- 
dered as  poisonous. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Braconnot  it  is  compo- 
sed of 

37*0  re^in 
19*0  wax 

20'5  malate  of  lime 
2*0  Malate  of  potash 
5*0  Water 
13*5  Woody  matter 
3.0  Loss 


100-0 


The  resin  has  peculiar  properties.  It  is  reddish  and 
transparent,  excessively  acrid,  and  possesses  poisonous 
properties.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  soluble  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  These  properties  show  it  to 
be  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle.  The  wax  possesses  the 
properties  of  bees  wax.  The  malate  of  lime  had  been 
mistaken  for  gum  f . 

IJ.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  substances  called 
hdelliwji  and  caranna,  reckoned  among  the  gum  rcsias. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  1*37 1,  of  the  second 
1*124  J.  Bdellium  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians.    It  comes  from  Arabia.      The  substance  ex- 


^  3n8son.  f  All.  de  Chlm.  Ixviii.  44.  \  Brisson. 
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Book  IV.  tracted  from  ivy,  and  known  by  the  name  oi gum?!t,ihc^ 
dene,  is  considered  at  present  as  a  gum  resin  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  been  chemically  examined.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*294. 

12.  From  the  experiments  made  \ipon  ipecacuan,  the 
root  of  the  cephelis  ipecacuanha^  especially  by  Dr  Ir- 
vine, we  learn  that  it  also  contains  a  gum  resin.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  several  o^her  vegetable  sub- 
stances employed  in  medicine. 

It  deseryes  attention,  th^^t  the  gi;m  resins,  when  sub~ 
jectcd  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  all  of  them  a  por- 
tion oi  ammonia  ;  a  proot  that  they  all  contain  azote. 
In  this  respect  they  agree  with  gum  and  extractive. 


SECT.  XXVIII. 

OF    COTTON. 


(cotton  is  a  soft  down   which  envelopes  tlie  seeds  of 
J      various  plants,  especially  the  different  species  of  gossy^ 
pium,  from  which  the  cotton  of  commerce  is  procured. 
Pri^Jn.  These  plants  are  natives^of  warm  climates;  grow  wild 

in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  wiihin  the  tropics  ;  and 
are  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  finest 
cotton,  according  to  Mr  Edwards,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  green  seed  cotton,  from  the  colour  of  its 
seeds  *,    and    is   perhaps   the   produce   of  the  gossj^" 


Bishry  of  the  (Vat  Indies,  \\.  264. 
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pium  hirsutum.  There  are  two  species  of  it  ;  in  one  ^^^P- 
pf  which  the  cotton  does  not  easily  part  from  the  seeds. 
But  the  cotton  plant  commonly  cultivated  is  a  shrub, 
of  which  Mr  Edwards  enumerates  five  kinds  ;  namely, 
the  common  Jamaica,  the  brown  bearded,  the  nankeen, 
the  French  {^gossypium  arbor eum),  and  the  kidney  cot- 
Un  *.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  pods  open,  and 
display  the  cotton,  which  is  collected  and  separated 
from  the  seeds  by  means  of  rollers. 

Cotton,  when  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  furnishes 
garments  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  quantity  annually  brought  into  this  coun- 
try, and  spun  by  machinery,  is  not  Jess  tlian  20  millions 
of  pounds  ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in 
manufacturing  it  cannot  be  less  than  700,000.  It  con- 
stitutes therefore  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. 

Though  no  correct  chemical  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  cotton  has  hitherto  been  made,  yet  as  its  ob- 
vious qualities  distinguish  it  sufficiently  from  every 
other  vegetable  substance,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  pe- 
culiar vegetable  principle  ;  and  I  have  introduced  it 
here,  in  hopes  that  some  person  or  other  will  be  indu- 
ced to  examine  its  nature  in  detail.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  at  present  known. 

This  substance  is  in  threads  diifering  in  length, and 
in  fineness.  No  asperities  can  be  discovered  on  the 
surface  of  these  threads  ;  but  if  Lewenhoeck's  micros*, 
copical  observations  are  to  be  trusted,  they  are  all  tri^ 


Propcrt^rs. 


«  Perhaps  the  first  species  are  on!y  varieties  of  the  gossyphm  f>eih. 
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Book  rv.     angular,   and  have  three  sharp  edges.     Cotton  dilFers 
considerably  in  colour  ;   but  when  bleached  it  becomes 
of  a  fine  white. 
^  Cotton  is  tasteless  and  destitute  of  smell.     It  Is  com- 

pletely insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and 
in  all  the  vegetable  acids. 

The  diluted  alkaline  leys  have  no  perceptible  action 
on  cotton  ;  but  when  very  strong  they  dissolve  it  if  as- 
sisted by  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat.  The  new  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  this  solution  have  not  been  exami- 
ned. 

Cotton  has  a  strong  affinity  for  some  of  the  earths, 
especially  for  alumina.  Hence  this  substance  is  used 
to  fix  colours  on  cotton.  The  cloth  is  steeped  in  a  so- 
iutiom  of  alum  or  acetate  of  alumina,  and  afterwards 
dyed. 

Several  of  the  metallic  oxides  also  combine  with  it 
readily,  and  remain  united  with  much  obstinacy.  Ox- 
ide of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  When  cot- 
ton is  dipt  into  a  solution  of  iron  in  an  acid,  it  comes 
out  yellow,  and  the  iron  is  neither  separated  by  alka- 
lies nor  soap,  nor  even  by  acids,  unless  when  the  com- 
bination is  quite  recent.  The  colour  gradually  deep- 
ens by  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  ox- 
idizement  of  the  iron,  unless  the  cloth  be  steeped  in  an 
aluminous  solution,  which  prevents  the  colour  from  be- 
coming disagreeable,  probably  by  diluting  it  *.  Oxide 
of  tin  also  combines  with  cotton,  and  is  frequently  used 
QS  a  mordant. 

Cotton  combines  readily  with   tannin,  and  forms  ^ 


*  See  Qha|^tal,  Ann.  de  Chim,  xxyi.  a66, 
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yellow  or  brown   compound.      Hence  the  infu  sion  Chap.  I. 

galls,  and  of  other  astringent  substances,  is  often  used 
as  a  mordant  for  cotton. 

Nitric  acid  decomposes  cotton  when  assisted  with 
heat,  and  oxalic  acid  is  formed  ;  the  other  roducts 
have  not  been  examined.  Sulphuric  acid  kewise 
chars  it.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  bleaches  it,  and  probably 
alters  and  dissolves  it  when  applied  in  a  concenlcated 
state. 

Cotton  is  extremely  combustible,  and  burns  with  a 
clear  lively  flame.  The  ashes  left  behind,  according  to 
Neumann,  contain  some  potash.  When  distilled  it 
yields  a  great  portion  of  acidulous  water,  and  a  small 
(j[uantity  of  oil,  but  no  ammonia  *, 


SECT.  XXIX. 


OF  SUBEK. 


A  HIS  name  has  been  introduced  into  chemistry  by 
Fourcroy,  to  denote  the  outer  bark  of  the  quercus  suher^ 
or  the  common  cork ;  a  substance  which  possesses  pro- 
perties different  from  all  other  vegetable  bodies. 

It  is  exceedingly  light,  soft,  and  elastic  j  very  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  leaving 
a  light  black  bulky  charcoal  j  and  when  distilled 
yields  a  little  ammonia. 


*  Neunwnn's  Chem»  p.  430. 
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BookiV.  When  digested  in  water,  a  yellowish-coloured  solu* 
Propcrtici.  tlon  is  obtained,  seemingly  containing  extractive,  as 
nearly  the  same  proportion  is  taken  up  by  alcohol  *. 
Sulphuric  acid  readily  chars  it.  Nitric  acid  gives  it  a 
yellow  colour,  corrodes,  dissolves,  and  decomposes  it ; 
converting  it  partly  into  suberic  acid,  partly  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  wax,  partly  into  artificial  tannin,  and 
partly  into  a  kind  of  starchy  matter  f. 

Fourcroy  supposes,  from  some  experiments  which  he 
does  not  relate,  that  the  epidermis  of  all  trees  is  a  sub- 
Stance  possessed  of  the  same  properties  with  cork  ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  conclude  from  the  experiments  of  Link, 
that  all  vegetable  membrane  possesses  nearly  the  same 
chemical  characters.  At  least  it  agrees  with  corlf. 
in  furnishing  suberic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid  |. 


=r=e 


SECT.  XXX. 


OF  WOOD, 


All  trees,  and  most  other  plants,  contain  a  particular 
sjjbstance,  well  known  by  ihpnzmeofwood.    If  a  piece 


*  Neumann's  Chemistry t  p.  4x8. 

f  Bouillon  La  Grange,  Ann.  de  C6im.  rxiii.  50. 

J  Nichol»oa'«  J«ur.  txiii.  155. 
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of  weed  be  well  dried,  and  digested,  first  in  a  sufficient      Chap,  I. 
quantity  of  water  and  then   of  alcohol,  to  extract  frory* 
it  all  the  substances  soluble  in  these  liquids,  there  re- 
mains only  behind  the  woody  fibre. 

This  substance,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  wood, 
is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  easily  subdivided  ip- 
to  a  number  of  smaller  fibres.  It  i^s  somewhat  transpa- 
rent ;  is  perfectly  tasteless;  has  no  smell;  and  is  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  fixed  P«'op«tic^ 
alkalies,  when  assisted  by  heat,  give  it  a  deep  brown 
colour,  render  it  soft,  and  decompose  it.  A  weak  al- 
kaline solution  dissolve  it  without  alteration  ;  and  it 
may  be  thrown  down  again  by  means  of  an  acid.  By 
this  property  we  are  enabled  to  separate  wood  from 
most  of  the  other  vegetable  principles,  as  few  of  them 
are  soluble  in  weak  alkaline  leys. 

When  heated,  it  blackens  without  melting  or  froth-  Action  of 
ing  up,  and  exhales  a  disagreeable  acrid  fume,  and  leaves  * 
a  charcoal  which  retains  exactly  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal mass.  When  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an  acid 
liquor  of  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  pyrolignous,  and  formerly  considered  as  a 
distinct  acid  ;  but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  lately 
ascertained  that  it  is  merely  the  acetic  acid  combined 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil  *. 


*  Mollerat  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  France  in  making  acetic  acid 
from  wood  as  pure  as  radical  vinegar.  It  answers  very  well  for  aromatic 
vinegar,  bv.t  possesses  a  little  acrimony,  which  n^akes  it  less  fit  for  the  table. 
Sec  Nicholson's  Jour.  xxiv.  70. 
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,  Book  IV.^  By  nitric  acid  Fourcroy  converted  the  residuum  of 
Of  nitric  quinquina,  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the 
acid.  woodj  fibre,  into  oxalic  acid  ;  at  the  same  time  there 

was  a  little  citric  acid  formed,  and  a  very  small  quanti- 
ty of  malic  and  acetic  acids.  Some  azotic  gas  also  was 
disengaged. 

By  this  process  he  obtained  from  100  parts  of  woody 
fibre 

56-250  oxalic  acid 
3*905  citric  acid 
0*388  malic  acid 
0'486  acetic  acid 
0*867  azotic  gas 
€•330  carbonate  of  lime 


70*226 

32*031  residuum 


102*257 

There  was  likewise  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
disengaged,  the  weight  of  which  was  unknown.  This 
increase  of  weight  in  the  product  was  evidently  owing 
to  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  nitric  acid  *. 

When  this  residuum  was  distilled  in  a  retort,  lOt 
parts  yielded  the  following  products  : 


*  A»H»  de  Chm»  viiL  153, 


f 


WOOD. 

26*620  of  a  yellow  liquid,  containing  alcohol,  and  an 
acid  which  had  the  smell  of  pyromucous. 
6*077  of  concrete  oil,  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol 

22-995  charcoal  ?  jn  the  retort 

3*567  carbonate  of  lime 
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Chap.  I. 


60-159 

39-841  gas,  half  carbonic  acid,  half  carbureted  hydro- 
gen 

100-000* 

When  wood  is  burnt  with  a  smothered  flame,  it  leaves 
as  is  well  known,  a  quantity  of  charcoal  behind  it, 
which  exhibits  the  exact  form,  and  even  the  different 
layers  of  the  original  wood.  As  it  is  the  wood  alone 
which  undergoes  this  change,  while  the  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  plant  are  dissipated,  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  relative  proportion  of  wood  which 
different  plants  contain,  by  the  proportion  of  charcoal 
which  they  yield.  Now,  the  quantity  of  charcoal  yield- 
ed by  1*00  of  different  trees  is,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Proust,  as  follows  : 

Black  ash 0*25 

Guaiacum 0*24 

Pine. 0-20 

Green  oak 0*20 

Heart  of  oak 0*19 

Wild  ash 0-17  ' 

White  ash., •0*17 

From  the  facts  above  related,  it  appears  that  the   Composi- 
)Ood  of  plaiits  is  composed  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydro- 


*  Ann,  de  Clim.  vili.  15  r. 
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Book  IV.  gen,  axote,  and  lime.  Mr  Chaptal  supposes  that  muci. 
lage  differs  from  ivoody  fibre  merely  in  containing  less 
oxygeni  We  ai*i?  certaiti  at  least  that  mucilage  or  gtini 
is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  ;  and  Mr  Chaptal 
has  shown^  that  the  juices  of  plants  are  partly  converted 
into  a  substance  similar  to  woody  fibre  by  oxymuriatic 
acid,  which  imparts  to  them  oxygen  *.  These  juices 
contain  both  gum  and  resin  :  after  the  forniatidn  of  the 
woody  fibre  the  resin  is  still  unaltered.  This  gives 
some  probability  to  his  opinion,  provided  it  can  be 
proved  that  extractive,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  as-i 
suiiles  the  properties  of  wood ;  for  the  precipitate  obser- 
ved by  Chaptal  was  undoubtedly  extractive. 


SECT.   XXXI. 


OF     ALKALlfeS. 


X  HE  only  alkalies  fouiid  in  plants  are  potash  and  soda. 
Ammonia  may  indeed  be  obtained  by  distilling  many 
vegetable  substances,  but  it  is  produced  during  the  ope- 
ration. One  or  other  of  these  alkalies  is  found  in  every 
plant  which  has  hitherto  been  examined.  The  quantity 
indeed  is  usually  very  small.  From  the  experiments 
of  Vauquelin,  it  is  probable  that  the  alkalies  are  com^ 
tined  in  plants  with  acetic  and  carbonic  acids. 


♦  Ann.  de  Cf/tm,  xxi.  28^. 


ALKALIES^  1S& 

1.  Potash  is  found  in  almost  all  plants  which  grow  at    .  ^'^^P'  ^'^ 
a  distance  from  the  sea.     It  may  be  extracted  by  burn-   potash. 
ing  the  vegetJible,  washing  the  ashes  in  water,  filtrating 
the  water,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness.     It  is  in  this 
manner  that  all  the  potash  of  commerce  is  procured. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  ashes 
and  potash  which  may  be  extracted  from  100  parts  of 
various  plants  : 

Sallow. 2*8  0-285* 

Elm 2-36727  0-39  t 

Oak ....^,............    1-35185  0-15343 

Poplar 1-23476  0-07481 

Hornbeam   1*1283  0-1254. 

Beech.... 0-58432  0*14572 

Fir 0-34133 

Vine  branches 3*379  0*55  f 

Common  nettle 10-67186  2-5033 


*  Those  marked  f'  are  from  Kirwan,  Irhb  ^Trans.  v.  164.     The  rest 

from  Pertuis,  Ann.  de  Ck'tm.  xix.  178.     The  following  Table,  by  Rcdi,  of 

the  ashes  and  salts  yielded  by  diiferent  plants,  is  worth  inserting.     It  is 

printed  in  the  Thil.  Trans,  for  1698  (vol.xx.  p.  a8i.) 

Ashes.  Salts. 

Poonds.         Vejjetabies.  lbs.  oz.dr.      oz.  dr. 

ICO  Of  dried  flowers  of  orang^es  -  460         O    j 

800  Of  gourds  new  gathered,  which  dried 

in  the  oven  were  36  lbs  -  400100 

403  Red  onions  Ybcing   720)  roasfed,   the 

coals  turned  to  16    lbs   to  the  coals 

new  added  4  oz.  of  sulphur  -  160         1     % 

150  Eyebright  fresh,  and  afterwards  stilled 

and  burnt  -  -  50040 

lao  Distilled  roses  -  -  401         00 

ICO  Of  maidenhair  -  -  90004 

350  Roots  of  black  hellebore,    which   dried 

came  to  50  lbs.  -  6     o    3         X     O 

150  Roots  of  white  hellebore,  fresh,  which 

dried  came  to  50  lb*.  -  ;i    o    o        40 
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BooklV.         Common  thistle 4*04265  0*53734 

Fern 5*00781  0*6259 

Cow  thistle 10*5  1*96603 

Great  rirer  rush  3*85395  0*72234 

Feathered  rush 4*33593  0*50811 

Stalks  of  turkey  wheat.  8*86  1*75  f 

Wormwood 9*744  7*3 

Fumitory 21*9  7*9  f 

Trifolium  pratcnse », , 0*078  f 

Vetches... 2*75  f 

Beans  with  their  stalks 2*0  f 


Pounds.        Vegetables. 

Ashes 
lbs.  oz. 

dr. 

Salts. 
oz.  dr. 

96  Root!  dried  and  burnt  of  fresh  eswla 

3 

0 

0 

2 

30  Roots  of  liquorice 
so  Pellitory 
100  Green  endive 

a 

I 
a 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

I     4 
0     6 

a    0 

90  Green  bindweed 

I 

0 

0 

a 

acoo  Leaves  of  laurel 
jco  Leaves  of  laurel 
xcoo  Water  melons  well  ripe,  the  seeds  be- 

33 
6 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0    © 
10 

ing  taken 
3400  Cucumbers 

a5 

0 
0 

I 
0 

9    0 
0    0 

300  Wood  of  ivy 
50  Scorzonera  dried 

9 
8 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0    0 
0    0 

3c 0  Pine  apples,  the  nuts  taken  out 

3 

0 

0 

0    0 

jjO  Mugwort  dried 
130  Leaves  of  cyprus 
10  Peel  of  pomegranates  dried 
a  Sassafras            .                -                 - 

6 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 

I  a  Lignum  sanctum 

a 

6 

0 

0    0 

4  Yellow  Sander* 

0 

I 

4 

0    0 

4  Black  pepper 
30  Ginger 
I  a  Turbith 

0 

I 

a 

7 
0 

4 

0 
0 

0    0 
0    9 
0    0 

Wood  of  fir            - 

3 

0 

0 

3    0 

Scopa 
^  ^'cop»                    -            .            .•      - 

16 
16 

0 
0 

I 

s 

4    0 

9     0 
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in  genera],  three  times  as  much  ashes  are  obtained  Chap«I.^ 
from  shrubs,  and  five  times  as  much  from  herbs,  as  from 
trees.  Equal  weights  of  the  branches  of  trees  produce 
more  ashes  than  the  trunk,  and  the  leaves  more  than 
the  branches.  Herbs  arrived  at  maturity  produce  more 
ashes  than  at  any  other  time.  Green  vegetables  pro- 
duce more  ashes  than  dry  *. 

The  salt  which  is  obtained  from  plants  does  not  con- 
sist wholly  of  potash,  there  are  other  sdts  mixed  with 
it ;  these  usually  are  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  &;c.  ;  but 
these  bear,  in  general,  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
potash.    The  ashes  consist  of  potash  mixed  with  earths. 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  a  plant  contains,  from  the  quantity  of 
ashes  which  it  yields  :  but  the  above  Table  is  sufficient 
to  show  usj  that  were  we  to  trust  to  that  we  would  oft- 
en be  misled* 

2.  Soda  is  found  in  almost  all  the  plants  which  grow  Soda. 
in  the  sea,  and  in  many  of  those  which  grow  on  the 
shore.  In  general,  the  quantity  of  soda  which  plants 
contain  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  their  weight 
than  ihe  potash  does  which  is  found  in  inland  vege- 
tables. 100  parts  of  the  salsoia  soda,  for  instance,  yield 
19'921  of  ashes  j  and  these  contain  1*992  parts  of  soda ; 
some  of  which,  however,  is  combined  with  muriatic 
acid  f .  The  plants  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
soda,  or  harilha  as  it  is  called,  which  is  imported  from 
Spain,  is  extracted,  are  the  sahola  sativa  and  vermicu* 
kita. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  xix.  1 74.  f  Vauquclln,  Ibid,  xviii.  yf. 
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SECT.    XXXII. 


OF    EARTHS. 


1  HE  only  earths  hitherto  found  in  plants  are  the  four 
following  ;  lime^  silica,  magnesia,  alumina. 

luimc.  1.  Lime  is  usually  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths 

of  plants,  and  the  most  generally  diffused  over  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Indeed'  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thitig 
to  find  a  plant  entirely  destitute  of  lime  :  salsola  soda  is 
almost  the  only  one  in  which  we  know  for  certain  that 
this  earth  does  not  exist  *. 

Sillcju  2.  Silica  exists  also  in  many  plants^  particularly  in 

grasses  and  equisetums.  Mr  Davy  has  ascertained  that 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis,  or  outermost  bark  of 
these  plants  ;  and  that  in  some  of  fhem  almost  the  whole 
epidermis  is  silica. 

Pam  Silica, 
100  parts  of  the  epid.  of  bonnet  cane  yielded    90 

bamboo..  •• 71*4 

(arundo  phragm*)  common  reed  ....   48*1 

stalks  of  com 6*5 

The  concretions  which   arc  sometimes  found  in  the 


*  Va«^uclin,  Ann.  d«  Ch'm,  xviii,  76, 


blaiiibod  catie  called  tabasheer,  have   been  akeirtaihed     Chap.'.. 
by  Mr  Macie  to  be  composed  of  pure  silica  %. 

3.  Magnesia  does  not  e±ist  So  generallj  in  the  vege-  Magnesia. 
table  kingdom  as  the  two  preceding  earths.    It  has  been 
found,  however,  in  considerable  quantities  in  several 

sea  plants,  especialljr  fuci  **;  but  the  salsola  soda  con  a 
tains  a  greater  proportion  of  magncisia  than  any  plant 
hitherto  examined.  Mr  Vauquelin  foiind  that  100 
parts  of  it  contained  1T929  of  that  earth  ^f* 

4.  Alumina  has  only  been  found  in  very  small  quan-   AlumlAau 
tities  in  plants. 

The  following  Table  will  show  tbe  quantity  of  these 
four  earths  which  exist  in  several  vegetables. 

100  pat-ts  of  oak  contains  of  earths. 1*03  \\ 

Beech , 0-453  f 

Fir*....* **....* O'OOSf 

Turkey  wheat Tllf 

Sunflower ...................   3'72  f 

Vine  branches i,,  2*85  f 

Eox  .i. .*.,.» 4*.......*.*   2-d'74  f 

Willow  .*. 4 2*515  f 

Elm i.i, ...*.. ...*..   1-96  f 

Aspin *..   1-146  f 

Fern *..«..   3*221*" 

WortViwood 2'444  § 

Fumitory. ...i 14*000  § 


J  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  laterly  examined  a  tabasheer  from  the  Andes. 
and  found  it  composed  of  70  silica  and  30  potash,  Gehlen's  Jair.  Secon«i 
Scries,  ii.  112. 

**  Vauquelin,  Anh.  de  Ch'm.  xviii.  86.  and  ix.  94.  \  Ibid.  p.  78 

]|  Watson.  t  Kirwan,  Irish  Trans,  iii.  35. 

*  Home.  §  Wiegleb. 
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Eoo^  ly,  -j^his  Table  shows  us  that  the  quantity  of  earth  h 
greater  in  herbs  than  in  trees. 

Bergman  found  all  the  four  earths  in  every  kind  of 
grain  which  he  analysed  *. 

Vauquelin  found  that  100  parts  of  oat  grain  left 
3*;i591  of  residuum.     This  residuum  is  composed  of 

39*3  phosphate  of  lime 


tr         *''    *'      100*0  f 

When  the  whole  of  the  avena  sativa,  however,  stalk 
and  seed  together,  is  burnt,  it  leaves  a  residuum  com- 
posed of.. ••...... 55  silica 

15  phosphate  of  lime 
20  potash 
5  carbonate  of  lime 

95  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron  % 
This  shows  us  that  the  stalk  contains  several  sub- 
stances not  to  be  found  in  the  grain. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  in  grains,  obtained  by  Schraeder 
from  32  ounces  of  the  seeds  of  the  following  kinds  of 
corn  ;  wheat  (^triticum  hybernum),  rye  {secale  cereale), 
barley  {hordeum  vulgar e)^  oats  {anj€na  satha'),  and 
likewise  from  the  same  quantity  of  rye  straw  §. 


♦  Opusc.  V.  94.  +  Ann.  dc  Cbim.  xxlx.  I7V 

I  Ibid,  19.  §  Geblen's  Jour,  iii.  52^^ 
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- 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

i  ^y^  i 

Silica 

13-2 

15-6 

66-7 
24-8 

144-2 
33-75 

152 

46-2 

Carbonate  of  lime 

12-6 

13-4 

;  Carbonate  of  magnesia 

13-4 

14*2 

25*3 

3  3-9 

28-2 

Alumina 

0-6 

1-4 

4-2 

4-5 

3-2 

Oxide  of  manganese 

5-0 

3-2 

6-7 

0-95 

6-8 

Oxide  of  iron 

2-5 

0*9 

3-8 

4-5 

2r4 

1   47M 

48-7 

131-5  227-8     i238-8 

Saussure  junior,  in  his  Chemical  Researches  on  Vege~ 
tatiofi,  a  work  published  in  J  804,  has  given  us  the  most 
copious  table  of  the  earthy  and  saline  ponsdtwents  of 
vegetables  which  has  yet  appeared.  This  table  is  the 
.  more  valuable,  as  it  was  constructed  entirely  from  his 
*  own  experiments.  For  that  reason  1  shall  insert  it  in  i 
this  place  ; 


Table  of  Incinerations. 


Saufsiirc's 
Constitueritc  of  loo  parts  of  the  Ashcs.Uable. 


a 

O 

1) 

E 
5 


Leaves    of     oak 

(^querent   robur) 
May  10. 


aD.tto,  Sept.  27. 


Wood  of  a  young 
^j     oak,  May  10 


4:Bark  of  ditto 


o 

O    o« 

o  ^ 


m 


53 


IAS 

549 


47 


24 


•ij 


26      28-j 


P   7     I  4-5 


^3 


t2'25 


|6.r*5 


45 


0-64 


173 


zj'24 


^5  5 


175 


52-58 


12-75 
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Table  of  Incinerations. 

Constit.  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes. 

c 

1 

H 
J 

0  o- 

11 

•a 

0 

li 

0  ^ 

0  "H- 

1^  0 

3 
"0 

S 

r 

x: 
1 

to 

§ 

1 

-a 

0 

1 

J 

Perlect  wood  of 
•5      oak. 

a 

60 

652 

.f65 

26 

386 

4*5 

32 

2 

2-25 

a 
2 

I 

20-65 

6  Alburnum  of  do. 

3* 
7 

7 

24 

ri 

7 -5 

23*5 

7  Bark  of  ditto. 

3 

66 

^•5 

21-5 

p  Cortical  layers  of 
^      ditto. 

73 
61 

41 
III 

66 

93 
8 

72 

61 

375 

6S 

0-5 

:275 

Extract  of  wood 
9      of  ditto. 

23 

41 

■ 

Soil  from  wood  of 
'^      ditto. 

24 

36 
26 

105 

to 

32 

U 

8-5 

II  Extract  from  do. 

Leaves  of  poplar 
I  a       {populus  nigra')  ^ 
May  26. 

13 

^9 

5 

1-25 

1-5 
1*5 
1-5 

1575 

13  Ditto  Sept.  11. 

7 

36 

"•5 

18 

Wood    of    ditto, 
'4     Sept.  .a. 

1675 

27 

3-3 

24-5 

\S  Bark  of  ditto. 

6 

3*3 

60 

4 

23-2 

Leaves   of  hazel 
16       {corylus   a'ucHri- 
tia).  May  r. 

26 

23*3 

2Z 

2-5 

1-5 

247 

Ditto  washed  in 
'      cold  water. 

57 
6« 

655 

82 

^rs 

44-1 

4 

22-2 

^p  Leaves   of  ditto,'  ^0 
'^      Tone  22.           •  *^ 

227 

t4 

19 

ri-3 

»'5 

21-5 

EARTHS. 
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Table  or  Ikcinekations. 

Const '>.  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes. 

■19 

20 

22 

%6 

3 

s 

"a 
•15 

Is 

0  " 

i! 

< 
31  \ 

•0 
0 

« 

70 

5 

7 

is 

8  " 

557. 

346 

390 
346 

t  ■ 
13 

(I 

ta-5 

lU 

a 
-a 

.«5 
c 

1- 

0 

Ditto,  Sept.  ao. 

12 

36 

22 

2 

17 

Wood    of    ditto. 
May  I. 

35 

8 

0-25 

0-I2 

32-2    ■ 

Bark  of  d 

itto. 

.rood  of 

ry    [mo- 
«),  N.). 

5-5 

54 

02i 

0-12 

26 

Perfect  v 
mulbcr 

tu^s  tiigf 

vember 

21 

26 
7 

2-25 

56 

G-25 

20-38; 

Alburnun  of  dit- 
to. 

— 

13 
89 
88 

6 

7 

27-25 

24 

Z 

025 

21*5 

Dark  of  .'.itto. 

8-5 

45 

^S'i'S 

112 

i3i3 

Cortical  layers  of 
ditto. 

10 

<6j 

48 

o-ia 

t 

24-38: 

Perfect   wood  of 
hornbeam  (car- 
pi nus     bdulus)^ 
Nov. 

4 

4 

88 

2Z 

18 

4-5 

50 
24 

23 

26 

0-I2     2-25 

26  6j 

*7 

Alburnum  of  do. 

36 

'5 

29 

2^                  I 

28 

Bark  of d 

tto. 

horoe 

{ascu- 
pocasto' 
lay  10. 

4-5 

59 

1-5 

C-I2 

30-38 

X9 
30 

Wood    ol 
chesnut 

lus     hyp 
num)y  A 

. 

Leaves    of    dito, 
May  lo. 

16 

29 
31 

71 

S4 

3t 

Ditto,  July  23. 

1 

1        i 

3* 

Ditto,  Sept.  27. 

86 

6.^6 

I^? 

1 

^r  1    1 
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O    u 

o  w 

5  'o- 

-C    c 


'Fl"wer8  of  ditto, 
j     lyiay  !0.    . 


34 


{Fruit  of  ditto,  Oc- 
tober 5. 


35 


Plantsot  peasef/j, 

jwr?       sativum^  y 
,   in  flower. 


36lDitto  ripe, 


Plants  of  vetche? 
,^l      {vkia       J'^ba). 
"\     before   .flower- 
ing:, i^J^y  23- 


381 


Ditto   in    flower, 
June  23. 


jDitro   ripe,  July 
13. 


Constit.  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes. 


16 


40 


j  Ditto,  seeds  sepa- 
rated- 


4l!Seeds  of  ditto. 


41 


Ditto  it)  flower 
raised  in  distil- 
led waW, 


43 


Solvdago  vrJgarrs, 
before  flow^er- 
ing,  May  i 


44' 


Di;to      j-»st      in 
fjrwer.Jt:]y  15. 


95 


'30 


66 


0   '^ 


n    O 


873 


64- 


^95 


876 


39 


92 


57 


50 


o 
cu 


8a 


49'5 


3-^-^5 


^5  5 


> '  -5 


4* 


7-25 


14-5 


13-5 


7-75 


5-75 


69-28 


6o- 


67-5 


59 


27-92 


14 


o-J 


1-3 


t-5 


4' 1 2 


36 


30 


1075 


1-5 


1-5 


1*5 


175 


1-75 


0-25 


2-5 


0'5 


5-^5 


24-65 


17-25 


O'S 


0-5 


0-5 


15 


1-5 


0-5 


075 


075 


24-50 


24-38 


26 


12-9 


9'4 


iZ'ZS 


21 
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AS 


o  t 

c 

< 


Dirto  Seeds  ripe. 
Sept  ao. 


Plants  of  turnso] 
{lelianthus  an- 
mius),  a  month 
before  flowtr- 
ing,  June  33. 


47 
48 

49 

50 
5 

.?3 
^4 
55 
56 

57 


Dirto  in    flower, 
July  2.-5. 


Ditto  bearing  rjpe 
seeds,  Sept.  20. 


Wheat      {triiicum 
flower. 


Ditto  seeds  npe. 


50 


o  t 

8  ^ 


13 


23 


Ditto  a  month  be- 
fore flowering. 


Ditto   in   flower. 
June  14. 


Ditto  seeds  r  pe. 


Straw  of  wheat. 


Seeds  of  ditto. 


Bran. 


I'laiits   of    rm\t 
(^zea    mnys),    a 
month     belore 
flowering,  June 


f47 


'37 
93 


79 


16 


54 


Const: t.  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes. 


77 


753 


48 


''3 


S^  5 


699 


5a 


I2Z 


43'25 


67 


22'5 


60 


41 


12-S 


47-16 


12-75 


»'5 


17-25 


1-56 


3  5 


1-5 


»'5 


0-35 


1-5 


IJ 


oia 


i6-7S 


.6-67 


18-78 


375 


,3^ 


0.5 


025 


ti-5 


c-25 


54 


1075 


JI75 


6-a 


4-,*[6 


69 


4^*5 


46-5 


575 


0-25 


025 


0-25 


J-5 


26 


^i 


6i-5 


05 


o'5 


o'5 


0-25 


1775 


12-25 


'875 


^S'S  ' 


o-j    2U5  i 


075 


23 


0-25 


o  25. 


7-5 


7.8 


7r6 


8-6 


17-25 
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Table  or  Incinerations. 

Constit.  of  TOO  parts  of  the  Ashes. 

h 

8  ^ 

ii 
^. 

< 

3 

>> 
u 
•0 

§ 

0 
81 
46 

16 

10 
4» 
i3 

3' 

30 

Eg 

R  ^ 
0  '^ 

"  c 

0  0. 

1  = 

m 

t> 

69 

72-45 

67" 

20 

29 
22 

■     J3 
c 

6 

J 
36 

1 

5 

CO 

i 
t 

g 
1 

i 

g  Ditto  in   flower 
^     July  23. 

~ 

C-25 

7-5 

0*25 

ry 

i 

9  Ditto  seeds  ripe 

I 

18 

7 

)0  Stalks  of  ditto. 

0*5 

305 

t 

>i  Spikes  of  ditto. 

C 

a  Seeds  of  ditto. 

0 

I 

0-12 

0-88 

6 

Chaff  of  barley 
3       {^hordeu7)i     vul- 
gare). 

775 

3^-5 
22 

24 

^4 

12-5 

0 

57 
35*5 

<5*5 

1-25 

■' 

4  Seeds  of  ditto. 

0-25 

2-8 

6 

5  Ditto. 

0 
0 

2t 

■0-12 

2()-88 

'■6 

6  Oats. 

I 

2I-X 

22-5     ] 
14         J 

60 
075 

1 

0-15 

1475 

6 

Leaves  of  rhodo- 
dendron   ferrit- 
gineum,    raised 
'      on  Jura,  a  lime- 
stone hill,  June 
20. 

43-25 
1675 

3-25 

1565 

■61 

Ditto    raised  on 
2      Breven,  a  gra- 
nite hill,  June 

«J 

: 

575 

3X'53 

6t 

Branches  of  ditto, 
'     June  20. 

— 

8 

8 

[O 

59 

0-5 

X 

5'4 

12-4& 

7C 

Spikes    of  ditto, 
,    June  27.      ,1 

1-5    2 

.9 

If 

i4-5 

1          ;             1 

EARTHS. 
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Constit.  of  100  parts  of  the  ashes. 

1 

3 

1 

is 

0 

29 

8  ^ 

li 

t 

>* 

a; 

S 

0 
0 

"73 

0 
»4 

Leaves  of  fir  [pi- 
nus  abies)    rai- 
''        sed   on    Jura. 
June  20. 

16 

1 2*27 

435 

*-5 

1-6 

24'i3 
19-5 

Ditto    raised   on 
7a      Breven,    June 
27. 

29 

1 
i 

1" 

12 

29    19 

S'S 

Branches  of  pine, 
'-      June  20. 

15 
26 

22 

1 

i 

1 

1 
17 

05 

J 
28 

312 

9*5 

18 

19-38 

J  7-5 

1-88 

J3laeberry  {vaccU 
ttium  vty  r til! us  ) , 
raised  on  Jura, 
Aug.  29. 

18 

42 

Ditto,  raised  on 

'^    Brcven,Aug.20 



53 

22 

6 
t7'25 

22 
29 
21-5 

Soil   from  rbodo- 
e       dendron    ferru' 
g'tneum   of  Nos. 
67  and  6f , 

65 
140 

620 

Extract  from  soil 
77      of  ditto. 

3-25 

3 

10 

Soil    of    rhododen- 
dron ferriiginc- 
g      urn,  raised  on  a 
'^  -  siliceous  earth 
of  Nos.  68  and 
70. 

1-88 

Extract  from  the 
'^      preceding  f-oil 

i 

24 

13 

'7 

14 

Chap.  T, 
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SECT.    XXXIlt. 


OF  METALS. 


SEVERAL  metallic  substances  have  also  teen  found  in 
the  ashes  of  vegetables,  but  their  quantity  is  exceedingly 
small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  without  very  delicate  ex- 
periments their  presence  cannot  even  be  detected. 

The  metals  hitherto  discovered  are  iron,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  common,  manganese,  and,  if  we  believe 
some  chemists,  gold. 

1.  Iron  has  been  found  in  many  plants  ;  the  ashes  of 
salsola  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  Frx)m  the 
experiments  of  Mr  Grimshaw,  it  appears  that  six  oun- 
ces of  cotton  cloth,  unbleached,  contain  about  four  grains 
of  iron,  and  six  ounces  of  linen  in  the  same  state  about 
three  grains  ;  but  it  is  likely,  as  Mr  Grimshaw  ob- 
serves, that  part  of  this  iron  is  copimunicated  to  the 
cloth  by  the  weaver's  dressing..  When  it  gets  acid,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  iron  pans,  it  must  take  up  a  part 
^  the  raetal  *. 

,  2.  Scheele  first  detected  manganese  in  vegetables  f . 
jproust  found  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  pine,  calendula,  vine, 
green  oak,  and  fig-tree  J. 


«  Pliil.  Mjg.  xvl.  $$. 


-f  0/>utc,  I  io6. 


J  Pbli.  Mag.y.  99. 
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3.  With   respect  to  the  minute  portion  of  gold  ex-     Chap.  L 
tracted  from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  Kunkel,  Sage,  &c. 
it  ii  probable  that  it  proceeded  rather  from  the  lead 
which  they  employed  in  their  processes  than  from  the 
ashes. 


I 


SECT.  XXXIV. 


OF  VEGETABLE  PRINCIPLE*  IN  GENERAL, 

<7      7«i(l       li: 


Jn  the  preceding  Sections  a  pretty  full  account  has 
been  given  of  the  different  vegetable  principles  hitherto 
examined  by  chemists.  They  amount  to  no  fewer  than 
3S  genera.  But  the  three  last  of  these,  namely^  the  al- 
kalies, earths,  and  metals,  occur  usually  in  such  small 
proportions,  that  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name 
of  vegetable  principles.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  taken  up  ready  formed,  and  deposited 
without  alteration  in  the  vegetables  which  contain 
them;  whereas  the  other  30  genera  consist  of  substances 
which  owe  their  formation  to  the  processes  of  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  of  them,  of  course>  that  vegetables  are  form- 
ed ;  they  are  the  substances  which  come  into  view  when 
vegetables,  are  analysed.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  essential  characters,  th^t 
we  may  know  the  marks  by  which  they  are  to  be  re- 
cognised.     These  unfortunately  are  sometimes  ambi- 
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Book IV.  guous  ;  SO  that  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  experience  are 
necessary  before  we  can  distinguish  them  readily*  Some 
of  them  indeed  are  so  imperfectly  known,  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  no  good  characteristic  marks.  The 
following  Table  contains  a  general  view  of  the  most 
striking  properties  of  the  diiFerent  genera. 

s^dal^c^        1.  Sugar, — Crystallizes.   Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

racters.         Taste  sweet.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic 
acid. 

2.  SarcocolL — Does  not  crystallize.  Soluble  in  wa* 
ter  and  alcohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

3-  -Asparagin, — Crystallizes.  Taste  cooling  and  nau- 
seous. Soluble  in  hot  water.  Insoluble  in  alcohol* 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  bitter  prin*. 
ciple  or  artificial  tannin. 

4.  Gum — Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid.  So- 
luble in  water,  and  forms  mucilage*  Insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. Precipitated  by  silicated  potash.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  saclactic  and  oxalic  acids. 

5.  Mucus.  Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid. 
Soluble  in  water,  and  forms  mucilage.  Insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. Not  precipitated  by  silicated  potash.  Precipi^ 
tated  by  alcohol  from  water  in  a  fibrous  form  without 
rendering  the  liquid  opaque. 

6.  Ulmin. — Does  not  crystallize.  Taste  insipid.  So- 
luble in  water,  and  does  not  form  mucilage*  Precipi- 
tated by  nitric^  and  oxymuriatic  acids  in  the  state  of 
resin.     Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

1.  /«a/z».— A  white  powder.  Insoluble. in  cold  wa- 
ter. Soluble  in  boiling  water;  but  precipitates  unal- 
tered after  the  solution  cools.  Insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid* 
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8.  Starch. — A  white  powder.  Taste  insipid.  In-  ^  Chap.  I.  ^ 
soluble  in  Cold  water.  Soluble  in  hot  solution  ;  opaque 
and  glutinous.  Precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls  ; 
precipitate  redissolved  by  a  heat  of  120*^.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol.  Yields  with  nitric  acid  oxalic  acid^ 
and  a  waxy  matter. 

S.  Indigo, — A  blue  powder.  Taste  insipid.  Inso- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  ether.  Soluble  in  sulphuric  a- 
cid.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  bitter 
principle  and  artificial  tannin.  Volatilized  by  heat  in 
a  purple  smoke. 

10.  Gluten. — Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass  with  water. 
Partially  soluble  in  water ;  precipitated  by  infusion  of 
nutgalls  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid 
and  muriatic  acid.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  fermen- 
tation becomes  viscid  and  adhesive,  and  then  assumes 
the  properties  of  cheese.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
yields  oxalic  acid. 

11.  Albumen. -^^oXyxhl^  in  cold  water.  Coagulated 
by  heat,  and  becomes  insoluble.  Insoluble,  in  alcohol. 
Precipitatedby  infusion  of  nutgalls.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

12.  Fibrin. — Tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol. Soluble  in  diluted  alkalies  and  in  nitric  acid. 
Soon  putrefies. 

13.  Bitter  principle. — Colour  yellow  or  brown. 
Taste  bitter.  Equally  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid.    Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

14.  Extractive. — Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  inso- 
luble in  ether.  Precipitated  by  oxymuriatic  acid,  mu- 
riate  of  tin,  and  muriate  of  alumina  ;  but  not  by  gela- 
tine.    Djes  fawn. 

15.  Xa«;?/^.-— Taste  astringent.      Soluble  in   water 
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BooklV^    and  iri  alcohol  of  0*810.    Precipitated  by  gelatinej  ihtu 
riate  of  alumina,  muriate  of  tin. 

16.  Narcotic  principle Crystallizes.  Sparingly  so- 
luble in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

.  ll.^ixed  oils.— No  smell.  Insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol. Form  soaps  with  alkalies.  Coagulated  by 
earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

IS.  tVa x.-^lnso\\xb\^  in  water.  Soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  oils.  Forms  soap  with  alkalies.  Fusible. 
' '  19. ■^—Volatile  oil. — Strong  smell.  Insoluble  in  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Liquid.  Volatile.  Oily.  By 
nitric  acid  inflamed,  and  C9nverted  into  resinous  sub- 
stances. 
^"^  ^•^JO.  Camphor. — Strong  odour.  Crystallizes.  Inso- 
luble in  water  ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  acids;  insoluble 
in  alkalies.  Burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and  volatilizes 
before  melting. 

21.  Bird-limt.- — Viscid.      Taste  insipid.     Insoluble 
I        in  water.     Partially  soluble  in  alcohol.     Very  soluble 
iff  ether  ;  solution  green. 

'-^^^2.  Resins, — Solid.  Melt  when  heated.  Insoluble 
i^'water.  Solublie  ia  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies.  So- 
luble in  acetic  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into  ar- 
tificial tannin.  ...... 

23.  Guaiacum. — Possesses  the  characters  of  resins^ 
but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and 
no  tannin. 

24.  B aUam. -^Vossess  the  characters  of  the  resins, 
but  have  a  stroiig  smelly  when  heated,  benzoic  acid 
sublimes.  It  sublimes  also  v^^'hen  they  are  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial 
tannin. 

25.  Caoutchouc.^VeTj  tl^stic.     Insoluble  in  water 
.     and  alcohol.    When  i&teepcd  ia  ether,  reduced  to  a  pulp 
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which  adheres  to  every  thing.    Fusible  and  remains  li- 
iquid.     Very  Combustible. 

26.  Gum  resins. — Form  milkj  solutions  with  wa- 
ter, transparent  with  alcohol.  Soluble  in  alkalies. 
With  nitric  acid  converted  into  tannin.  Strong  smell, 
brittle,  opaque,  infusible. 

27.  Cotton — -Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless.  Very 
combustible.  InsoUible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Soluble  in  alkalies.     Yields  oxalic  acid  to  nitric  acid., 

28.  Suber. — Burns  bright  and  swells.  Converted 
by  nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid  and  wax*  Partially  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol. 

29.  Wood. — Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless;  Inso- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol.  Soluble  in  weak  alkaline 
ley.  Precipitated  by  acids*  Leaves  much  charcoal 
when  distilled  in  a  red  heat.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
yields  oxalic  acid. 

But  these  are  not  the  oi>ly  substances  which  occur 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  are  several  others  easily  recognized  by  their  pe- 
culiar properties  in  certain  vegetable  bodies  ;  though 
chemists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  in  a 
separate  state,  and  in  ascertaining  their  characters  with 
precision.       It  was   this  deficiency  of  precise  informa*  / 

tlon  that  induced  me  to  omit  them  ;  for  nothing  can  be 
tnore  hazardous  than  to  swell  th-e  list  of  vegetable  con- 
stituents, by  introducing  supposed  substances  from 
vague  analogies  and  imperfect  experiments. 

There  are  many  vegetable  substances  remarkable  for   Acrid  prin- 
a  peculiar  acrid  property.      Most  of  the  ranunculi^  the   ^^^^' 
polygonum  hydropiper,   mustard,  Stc*   ar^sj  ^^ell  .known 
instances.     In  some  of  these,  the  acridity  disappears  on 
drying,  while  in   others,  as  mustard,  M  remains.       In 
FoL  V.  M  -,M 
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■i?""!^  ^^'  ^°^®>  ^s  ^^6  ranunculi,  the  acrid  portion  is  taken  up  by" 
water ;  while  in  mustard  water  dissolves  only  a  very 
small  part,  and  acquires  the  taste  of  garlic.  This  acrid 
property  certainly  depends  upon  the  presence  of  some 
principle  or  principles  with  which  we  are  unacqucunted. 
We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
liquid  to  which  the  leaves  of  the  common  nettle  owe 
their  property  of  irritating  the  skin.  We  do  not  know 
t)ie  substance  which  gives  the  alliaceous  tribe  their  pe- 
tuliar  taste  and  smell  ;  a  substance  amazingly  penetra- 
ting, but  which  is  destroyed  or  dissipated  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water.  We  know  little  of  the  naseous 
principle  to  which  squills  owe  their  virtues  ;  and  still 
less,  if  possible,  of  the  poisonous  juices  with  which 
1  tnany  vegetables  are  filled.  Indeed  the  only  vegetable 
poison  with  which  we  can  say  we  are  acquainted  is 
prussic  acid.  These  are  but  a  small  number  of  instances, 
but  abundance  of  others  will  occur  to  every  reader.  In- 
deed whole  regions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  remain 
still  unexplored.  Much  curious  information  may  be 
expected  from  the  analysis  of  xht/ungiy  and  other  kin- 
dred plants  ;  from  the  analyses  of  the  alga,  and  of  the 
lichens.  The  last  have  indeed  been  examined  by  HoiF- 
mann  arid  Westring,  but  only  with  respect  to  their  co- 
louring matter. 
Vegetable  Indeed  the  state  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable* 

imperfect.  *s  Still  very  imperfect.  No  general  rules  have  yet  been 
laid  down  ;  no  successful  method  has  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. In  every  particular  case  the  analyst  must  fol- 
low his  own  judgment,  and  be  guided  by  his  own  expe- 
rience. Thus  every  one  is  obliged^  in  some  measure, 
to  invent  a  method  for  himself,  and  to  create  the  whole 
as  it  were  anew.  Thus  much  time  is  wa^^ted  before 
tl^  chemist  i»  upon  a  level  with  his  predecessors:  and 
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every  one  striking,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  poiqt,  the    ^  ^^^P- 1- 
progress  is  much  slower  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  older  chemists  confined  their  analysis  entirely  • 
to  destructive  distillation.  By  this  process  they  ob- 
tained nearly  the  same  products  from  every  vegetable* 
For  every  plant  when  distilled  yields  water,  oil,  acid, 
and  carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  while 
a  residuum  of  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort.  For  the 
first  introduction  of  solvents  we  are  indebted  to  the  a- 
pothecaries.  The  experiments  of  Boerhaave  and  Neu- 
mann were  doubtless  of  value  ;  butit  was  Rouelle  who  improve^ 
first  mad^  the  great  step  in  vegetable  analysis,  by  point-  ^e"ts  o^ i 
ing  out  the  uses  of  various  solvents  to  separate  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  of  vegetables  from  each  other.  He 
was  the  first  that  attempted  a  precise  description  of  the 
vegetable  principles,  and  that  gave  marks  by  which 
their  presence  might  be  ascertained.  The  next  great 
step  was  made  by  Scheele,  who  detected  the  different 
acids  of  vegetables,  ascertained  their  properties,  and 
pointed  out  the  method  of  separating  them  from  those 
vegetable  substances  into  which  they  enter  as  constitu- 
ents. The  experiments  of  some  of  the  German  che- 
mists, especially  of  Herrrjbstadt,  added  considerably  to 
the  discoveries  of  Rouelle  and  Scheele,  and  made  us 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  ve*. 
getables.  But  of  all  the  modern  chemists  none  is  en- 
titled to  greater  praise  than  Vauquelin.  His  analyses 
have  been  numerous,  and  his  discoveries  important.  He 
has  introduced  into  the  subject  that  precision  which 
distinguishes  all  his  researches,  and  his  method  has  been 
followed  by  all  the  other  French  chemists.  Fourcroy 
has  been  often  associated  with  Vauquelin,  and  his  ana- 
lysis of  the  quinquina,  which  he  published  alone,  is  en- 
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Boolciv.  titled  to  very  great  praise.  Proust  has  lately  turned 
his  attention  to  the  same  subject,  and  has  already  fa- 
voured the  world  with  "^j  instructive  papers.  Till 
lately  the  analysis  of  vfegeiable  substances  was  almost 
entirely  overlooked  by  British  chemises;  but  the  fine- 
ness of  the  field  has  now  beg-un  to  attract  their  atten- 
lion;'  Experiments  of  great  importarice  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Davy,  Chenevix,  &:c.  and  above  all  by 
Hatchett,  to  whom  vegetable  chemistry  lies  under 
deep  obligations  ;  and  we  may  expect  still  more  im- 
portant information  from  the  zeal  and  skill  of  those  en- 
lightened philosophers.  A  few  yjears  will  probably 
change  the  appearance  of  this  branch  of  chemistry  al- 
most entirely,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the  state  which 
the  chemistry  of  minerals  has  already  acquired. 

Thus  we  have  examined  all  the  substances  which 
have  been  hitherto  examined  from  vegetables.  By  a- 
nalysing  each  of  them,  or  by  exposing  them  repeatedly 
to  destructive  distillation,  combustion,  &.c.  we  come  at 
last  to  those  bodies  which  we  are  at  present  obliged  to 
consider  as  simple,  because  they  have  not  yet  been  de- 
compounded, and  of  which  accordingly  we  must  sup- 
pose that  vegetables  are  ultimately  composed.  These 
amount  to  15,  namely. 


Substances 

1.  Oxygen 

f). 

Manganese 

found  in 

2.  Sulpliur 

10. 

Potash 

3.   Pliosphorus 

11. 

Soda 

4.   Carbon 

12. 

Lime 

5.  Hydrogen 

13. 

Magnesia 

6.  Azote 

14. 

Silica 

7.  Muriatic  acid 

Ij. 

Alumina 

8.  Iroa 
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But   of  these   substances  there  are  twelve  which   com-    vJ^LILi 
pose  but  a  very  small    proportion  indeed  of  vegetables. 
Almost  the  whole  of  vegetable  substances   are  compo- 
sed of  four  ingredients,  namely, 

Carbon  Oxygen 

Hydrogen  Azote 

Of  these  the  last,  nanely  azote,  forms  but  a  small  pro- 
portion even  of  those  vegetable  substar.ces  of  which  it  is 
a  constituent  part,  while  into  many  it  does  not  enter  at 
all  :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
vegetable  substances  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  I  do  not  mention  caloric  and  light ;  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  which  too  little  is  known  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  with  certainty  into  u'hat  substances 
they  enter.  ,  -  - 

The  substances  at  present  known  to  chemists,  which 
they  have  not  been  hitherto  able  to  decompose,  amount 
(omitting  caloric  and  light)  to  about  47.  Fifteen  of 
these  exist  in  plants  i  the  rest  belong  exclusively  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  :  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  substance 
(I  mean  simple  substance)  has  been*  hitherto  found  in 
the  animal  kingdom  which  does  not  exist  also  in  vege- 
tables. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  simple  substances  at  present 
known  may  be  found  in  minerals.  This  indeed  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect  that  the  spoils  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  after  they  have  undergone  decom- 
position, are  ultimately  confounded  with  minerals,  and 
consequently  arranged  under  the  mineral  kingdom.  Be- 
sides, if  vegetables  draw  their  food  from  the  mineral 
kingdom,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
tain substances  which  they  could  not  tjave  procured 
from  minerals. 
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CHAP.  II. 
OF  THE  PARTS  OF  PLANTS. 


We  have,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  enumerated  and 
described  the  different  substances  hitherto  detected  in 
plants.  But  a  more  diflicult  task  remains  for  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  ;  namely,  to  explain  the  composition  of 
each  vegetable  organ  in  all  the  numerous  families  of 
plants  which  constitute  the  vegetable  kingdom.  This 
task,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  vegetable  chemis- 
try, cannot  be  fulfilled.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
plants  have  never  been  examined  at  all  ;  and  even  of 
those  which,  from  their  medicinal  virtues  or  nutritive 
'qualities,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  only 
particular  organs  have  been  analysed,  while  the  rest 
have  been  neglected  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Nothing, 
therefore,  either  resembling  a  complete  view,  or  an  ex- 
act arrangement,  is  to  be  locked  for  in  this  Chapter.  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  stating  the  most  important 
facts  hitherto  discovered  respecting  the  composition  of 
plants,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  under  the 
thirteen  following  heads  ; 


SAP.  Ifi* 

1.  Sap  8.  Seeds  Chap.  11. 

2.  Juices  9.  Fruits 

3.  Wood  and  roots  10.  Bulbs 

4.  Bark  11.  Lichens 

5.  Leaves  12.  Mushrooms 
e.  Flowers  13.  Diseases 

1.  Pollen 
These  form  the  subjects  of  the  fc^lowing  Sejetions, 


SECT.  I. 


OF  THE  SAP  OF  PLANTS. 


It  is  the  general  opinion  of  physiologists,  that  plants  Definition. 
receive  a  considerable  part  of  their  nourishment  by  the 
root ;  that  it  enters  into  them  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
passes  up  in  proper  vessels  towards  the  leaves.  This 
liquid  is  distinguished  by  the  name  oi  sap.  Li  the 
spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to  expand  themselves  into 
leaves,  if  we  break  off  the  extremity  ©f  a  branch,  or 
cut  into  the  wood  of  a  tree,  this  sap  flows  out,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  It  was  first  ex- 
amined by  Dr  Hales  ;  but  chemical  analysis  had  not 
made  sufficient  progress  in  his  lime  to  enable  him  to 
ascertain  its  constituents.  Deyeux  and  Vauquelin  have 
more  recently  analysed  the  sap  of  diflerent  trees.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  known  re- 
specting this  liquid. 

The  sap  in  all  the  vegetables  hitherto  examined  is 
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Book  IV.  nearly  as  liquid  as  water.  It  always  contains  an  acid, 
Constltu-  sometimes  free,  but  more  commonly  combined  with 
^"  **  lime  and  potash.    Various  vegetable  principles  are  also 

present :  of  these  sugar  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
mucilage,  Sometimes  albumen  and  gluten,  and  some- 
times tannin,  can  be  detected.  When  left  to  itself, 
the  sap  soon  effervesces  and  becomes  sour  ;  or  even  vi- 
nous, when  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  considerable. 

Hitherto  the  sap  of  a  few  species  of  trees  only  has 
been  examined.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  means 
pf  collecting  the  sap  ofthe  inferior  orders  of  plants. 
The  expressed  juices  of  a  considerable  number  of  ve- 
getables, indeed,  have  been  prepared  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;  but  these  are  not  sap,  but  a  collection  of  all  the 
liquid  substances  which  the  plant  contained.  At  pre- 
sent, then,  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  general  view  of 
the  properties  of  sap.  The  following  are  the  particular 
species  which  have  been  examined. 

1.   Sap  ofthe  Elm,  ulmus  campestris. 

Vauquelin  collected  three  different  specimens  ofthe 
sap  of  this  tree  ;  the  first  portion  towards  the  end  of 
April,  the  second  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the 
|»rppcrties.}  third  about  the  end  of  May.  It  had  a  reddish  brown 
colour  ;  its  taste  was  sweet  and  mucilaginous ;  and  it 
scarcely  altered  the  colour  of  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
Ammonia,  barytes,  and  lime  water  throw  down  a  co- 
pious yellow-coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  acids.  Oxalic  acid  and  the  nitrate 
of  silver  throw  down  a  white  precipitate.  Diluted 
sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  brisk  effervescence,  and  disen- 
gages the  odour  of  acetic  acid.      Oxymuriatic  acid  de- 
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stroys  the  colour  of  the  sap,  and  throws  down  a  brown  Chap.  IL^ 
precipitate.  Alcohol  produces  a  flaky  precipitate.  When 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  sur- 
face ;  brown  flakes  precipitate,  and  an  earthy  matter  is 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  earthy  mat- 
ter was  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vegetable 
substance.  The  liquid,  after  depositing  these  bodies, 
and  being  evaporated  to  ^^ths  of  its  original  bulk,  con- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  acetate  of  potash. 

1039  parts  of  this  sap   were  composed,  according  to 
Vauquelin's  analysis,  of 

1027*904  water  and  volatile  matter  Constitu^ 

ents. 
9*240  acetate  of  potash 

I'OfiO  vegetable  matter 

0*796  carbonate  of  lime 

The  vegetable  matter  was  partly  extractive  and  partly 

mucilaginous*. 

On   analysing  the  same   sap  somewhat  later  in  the    Changes  of 

«/r     XT  1-      r         1     ,  .  .  ,,       the  sap  by 

season,  Mr  Vauquebn  found  the  quantity  ot  vegetable   vegetation. 

matter  a  little  increased,  and  that  of  t^e  carbonate  of 
lime  and  acetate  of  potash  diminished.  Still  later  in  the 
season  the  vegetable  matter  was  farther  increased,  and 
the  other  two  ingredients  farther  diminished.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid, 
of  which  there  existed  a  considerable  excess  in  the  sap. 
It  is  to  this  acid  gas  that  the  air  bubbles,  which  so  oft- 
en accompany  the  sap  as  it  issues  from  the  tree,  is  ow-  , 
ingf. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  XXX  i.  iO. 

f  See  Coulomb,  Jovr.  de  Pbys.  xlix.  392. 
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Vauquelln  collected  two  different  specimens  of  this 
sap  ;  the  first  in  the  end  of  March,  the  second  about  the 
Properties,  end  of  April.  It  had  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  a 
taste  similar  to  the  infusion  of  tan.  it  slightly  red- 
dened vegetable  blues.  Barytes,  ammonia,  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  occasion  precipi- 
tates in  it ;  oxymuriatic  acid  throws  down  yellow 
flakes  J  sulphuric  acid  blackens  it,  and  disengages  the 
odour  of  acetic  acid  ;  sulphate  of  iron  strikes  a  black, 
and  glue  throws  down  a  copious  whitish  precipitate. 
When  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  brown 
extract  amounting  to  about  -^\^  of  its  weight,  ductile 
while  hot,  but  brittle  when  cold,  and  having  the  smell 
and  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  new  baked  bread.  It  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  increases  in 
weight  about  ^th.  Lime  disengages  ammonia,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  acetic  acid,  from  this  extract.  Alcohol 
dissolves  only  a  small  part  qf  it.  This  sap  contained 
the  folio wipg  ingredients  ; 
Constlttt.  Water 

Acetate  of  lime  with  excess  of  acid 

Acetate  of  potash 

Gallic  acid 

Tannin 

A  mucous  and  extractive  matter 

Acetate  of  alumina 
It  contained,  besides,  a  colouring  matter,  which  may  be 
fixed  on  cotton  and  linen  by  means  of  alum,  and  dyes 
them  of  a  fine  solid  reddish  brown  colour  *. 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  xau  »6. 
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3.  Sap  of  the  Hornbeam,  carpinus  syhestris  *.  ■       ' 

Three  specimens  of  this  sap  were  collected  by  Vau- 
quelin  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  It  was  Properties, 
limpid,  and  its  colour  was  whitish  ;  its  taste  slightlj 
sweet,  and  its  smeJl  analogous  to  that  of  whey.  Barytes 
throws  down  from  it  a  copious  white  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid.  Carbonate  of  ptstash  likewise- 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids  with  effer- 
vescence. Sulphuric  acid  deepens  the  colour,  and  e- 
volves  the  odour  of  vinegar.  Oxalic  acid  throws  down 
a  copious  precipitate,  and  nitrate  of  silver  gives  the  so- 
lution a  fine  red  colour,  3918  parts,  when  distilled,  left 
an  extract  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  amounting  io 
8' 279  parts.  It  had  a  sharp  taste,  and  attracted  humi- 
dity from  the  air. 

When  the  extract  is  digested  in  alcohol,  about  the 
half  of  it  dissolves.  This  portion  consists  of  extrac- 
tive, a  saccharine  matter,  and  acetate  of  potash.  The 
residue,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  consists  of  mucila- 
ginous matter,  acetate  of  lime,  and  a  colouring  sub- 
stance. 

When  this  sap  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  Actton  of 
glass  vessel,  it  became  milky,  disengaged  carbonic  acid, 
acquired  a  spirituous  smell  and  taste,  and  its  acidity  in- 
creased. After  some  weeks  this  odour  was  dissipated, 
and  carbonic  acid  was  no  longer  extricated.  Its  acidi- 
ty continued  still  to  increase,  white  flakes  fell  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  liquid  became  transparent.  After  50 
days  the  acidity  was  found  diminished,  a  mucous  pei- 


the  air. 


I  presume  the  carpinus  betulus  is  meant. 
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^Eook  IV-  licle  formed  on  the  surface,  which  became  at  last  black- 
ish brown,  and  the  liquid  had  only  a  mould}?  taste.  In 
a  close  bottle  the  sap  never  became  transparent  ;  and 
when  the  bottle  was  opened  after  three  months,  the 
air  which  it  contained  was  found  converted  into  azote 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  liquid  had  a  very  strong  taste 
of  vinegar*. 

4.  Sap  of  the  Birch,  hetulus  alba. 
Properties.  •jjjg  sap  of  this  tree  is  colourless  i  it  has  a  sweet 
taste  ;  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Neither  ammonia,  aL  ' 
cohol,  nor  oxymuriatic  acid,  produce  any  change  upon 
it.  Barytes  and  lime  throw  down  a  precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  muriatic  acid.  Hydrosulphurets,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  glue,  produce  no  effect.  Oxalic  acid  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate.  Sulphuric  acid  disengages 
the  odour  of  vinegar.  Nitrate  of  silver  strikes  a  red 
colour*  When  evaporated  to  about  ^th,  it  lets  fall  a 
reddish  brown  powder  insoluble  in  water.  When  3918 
parts  of  the  sap  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  they  left  34" 
parts  of  brown  extract.  This  had  an  agreeable  taste, 
attracted  moisture  f'rom  the  atmosphere,  and  was  al- 
Fefmented.  i^^ost  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  this  extract 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  yest,  it  ferments, 
and  the  fermented  liquor  yields  a  considerable  propor^ 
tion  of  alcohol  ;  it  yields  also  a  considerable  portion  of 
vinegar.  Vauquelin  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  ,crystaUized  sugar  from  this  sap  ;  but  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  contained  a  portion  of  extractive  which 
dyes  wool  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.     Acetate  of 


*  Atn.  de  Chim.  xxxi.  3 1. 
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lime  and  of  alumina  were  also  present,  and  probably     Chap.  IL 

'     '  y  ' 

also  acetate  of  potash  *. 

5.     Sap  of  the  Yoke  Elm, 

Th^s  sap  has  a   bitter   taste.     When   evaporated  to    Properties 
dryness  it  leaves  a  brown  extract,  in  which  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  potash  are  gradually  formed.     This  extract 
was  scarely  soluble   in  alcohol.     It  gave  traces  of  the 
presence  of  acetate  of  potash  and  acetate  of  lime  f. 

Such  are  the  experiments  made  on  sap  by  Vauque- 
lin.  A.11  the  saps  examined  contained  acetic  acid  com- 
bined with  lime  and  potash.  Carbonate  of  lime  with 
excess  of  acid  was  also  sometimes  present ;  and  all  of 
them  contained  some  vegetable  matter  or  other,  which 
varied  in  its  nature  according  to  the  plant  from  which 
it  was  extracted.  The  sap  of  the  birch  contained  su- 
gar, that  of  the  beech  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  that  of 
the  elm  and  yoke  elm,  mucilage.  Every  sap  contain- 
ed also  a  portion  of  extractive,  to  which  we  may  per- 
haps ascribe  the  ammoniacal  odour  emitted  when  the 
extract  of  these  saps  is  burnt  |.  Much  is  still  wanting 
before  we  can  venture  to  draw  any  general  inferences 
from  these  facts. 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xxxi.  36.  f  Ibid.  p.  38. 

1 1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dissertation  of  Deyeux 
on  this  subject.  He  examined  the  sap  of  the  vine  and  yoke  elm,  an<l 
discovered  the  acetates,  and  a  matter  which  he  compared  to  the  curd  of 
milk. 
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OF  THE  PECULIAR  JUICES. 

1  HE  sap  passes  from  the  roots  in  peculiar  vessels  to 
the  leavQS,  where  it  is  altered  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  digestion  in  animals,  and  formed  into  all  the  li- 
<juid  substances  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  plant. 
These  liquids  flow  from  the  leaves  towards  the  root  in 
appropriate  vessels,  and  have  received  the  name  of  the 
peculiar  juices  of  vegetables.  They  differ  very  consi- 
derably from  each  other  in  different  plants.  They  have 
all  a  certain  degree  of  consistency,  and  always  contain 
much  more  vegetable  matter  than  the  sap.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  vegetable  chemistry,  an  accurate  detail  of 
their  properties  cannot  be  attempted.  Indeed  it  is  often 
difficult  to  procure  them  from  many  plants  unmixed 
with  the  sap.  They  sometimes  exude  spontaneously, 
and  may  always  be  procured  in  smaller  or  greater 
quantity  by  incisions  through  the  bark  of  the  plants 
containing  them.  The  following  are  the  species  of  pe- 
culiar juices  which  have  been  hitherto  attended  to. 

1.  Milky  juices. -~-M.2iuy  plants,  when  wounded,  emit 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  milky  liquid,  which  may, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  pe^ 
culiar  juices  of  the  vegetable  from  which  it  flows.  The 
nature  of  this  juice  is  extremely  various. 

The  root  of  the  campanula  rotundifolia  yields  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  peculiar,  and  not  unpleasant  smell  and  taste. 
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Children  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  collect  the  plant  for     Chap.  IL 
the  sake  of  this  juice,  lA^hich  they  suck  with  avidity. 
Its  chemical  properties  have  not  been  examined. 

The  d'.iFerent  species  of  euphorhia  yield  a  milky  Euphorbia, 
juice,  which  has  a  hot  taste  analogous  to  that  of  pep- 
per, but  more  acrid,  and  which  continues  for  a  long 
time  in  the  mouth.  When  oxymuriatic  acid  was  pour-  '^ 
ed  into  this  juice,  a  very  copious  white  precipitate  fell 
down.  This  powder,  when  washed  and  dried,  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  starch,  and  was  not  altered  by  keep- 
ing. It  was  neither  afFected  by  water  nor  alkalies.  Al- 
cohol, assisted  by  heat,  dissolved  two-thirds  of  it;  which 
were  precipitated  by  water,  and  had  all  the  properties 
of  resin.  The  remaining  third  part  possessed  the  pro- 
perties of  the  woody  Jibre,  Mr  Chaptal  tried  the  same 
experiment  on  the  juices  of  a  great  number  of  other 
plants,  and  he  constantly  found  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
precipitated  from  them  woody  Jibre*. 

The  different  species  of  the  poppy  (j)apav€r)  and  Poppy, 
lettuce  (Jactucci)  yield  a  milky  juice,  which  possesses 
narcotic  qualities,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
taste  and  smell.  These  juices  have  been  more  examin- 
ed than  the  preceding.  They  are  of  a  very  complex 
nature,  containing  a  great  variety  of  constituents.  Gum 
and  resin,  and  extractive,  are  the  most  prominent  of 
these;  and  if  the  experiments  of  Derosne  concerning 
the  peculiar  narcotic  principle  which  he  detected  in  o- 
pium,  and  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  be  confirmed,  we  must  consider  that  principle 
as  constituting  an  essential  ingredient  in  these  juices. 


♦  Ann.  dt  Ch'm,  xxi.  »8j. 
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Caoutchouc  elastica,  the  hevcea  caoutchouc,  the  artocarpus  integrifo^ 
lia,  the  urceola  elastica^  and  from  several  other  plants, 
gradually  becomes  inspissated  when  exposed  to  the  air^ 
and  constitutes  caoutchouc.  This  juice  has  been  hi- 
therto examined  only  by  Fourcroy.  Though  kept  in 
close  vessels,  the  caoutchouc  for  the  most  part  gradu- 
ally separates,  and  forms  a  white  solid  elastic  mass. 
The  juice,  however,  still  continues  milky.  When  eva- 
porated in  the  open  air,  a  pellicle  of  caoutchouc  gra- 
dually forms  on  the  surface,  and  when  this  is  removed 
another  succeeds.  Fourcroy  ascribes  this  formation  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Be- 
sides the  caoutchouc,  Fourcroy  obtained  from  the  juice 
transparent  prismatic  crystals,  which  had  a  sweet  taste, 
and  which  he  considered  as  saccharine  matter  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  an  acid  *. 

Papaw.  The  juice   of  the   papaw  tree    possesses  properties 

which  distinguish  it  from  most  others.  According  to 
the  analyses  of  Vauquelin,  detailed  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  its  constituents  resemble  very  closely  the  con- 
stituents of  blood. 

'  '  Besides  the  milky  juices  enumerated  above,  there  are 

'many  others.     Almost  all  the  gum  resins  indeed  are 

originally  in  that  state  ;  but  as  no  chemical  analysis  of" 

these  juices  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  needless  to  dwell 

upon  them  f. 

j^    .|    {_  5.  Mucilaginous  juices. — 'The  peculiar  juices  of  many 

nous  juices. 


•  Ann  de  Clm,  xi.  aaj. 

\  The  reader  may  consult  a  dissertation  on  the  milky  juices  of  plants 
by  CarradorL    See  Gehlen's  Jour.  vi.  630. 
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plants  are  not  milky,  and  some  not  distinguished  by  any  Chap.  ir. 
strong  taste  or  smell.  In  these  mucilage  seems  to  be 
the  predominating  matter.  Under  this  head  may  be 
reckoned  the  juices  of  most  of  the  mucilaginous  plants 
enumerated  in  the  fifth  Section  of  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter. 

The  substance  called  cambium,  too,  if  we  may  be  al-  Cambium, 
lowed  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  juice,  since  it  is 
obviously  different  from  the  sap,  is  entirely  mucilagi- 
nous. It  makes  its  appearance,  according  to  Mirbel,  in 
all  those  parts  of  vegetables  where  new  matter  is  to  be 
formed,  and  seems  necessary  for  all  such  formations^ 
either  as  the  matter  employed  in  their  formation,  or  as 
furnishing  a  proper  bed  for  them  to  be  formed  in.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  confined  in  vessels  like  the  other 
juices  *. 

3.  Some  juices  are  intermediate  between  volatile  oils   Turpentine, 
and  resins.     These  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 

of  turpentines.  Common  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiva, 
and  probably  also  opobalsamum,  belong  to  this  class. 
These  juices  are  originally  limpid  and  transparent,  have 
a  strong  smell  and  taste,  and  gradually  acquire  con- 
sistency by  exposure  to  the  air,  probably  by  absorbing 
oxygen. 

4.  Other  juices  obtained  by  excision  possess  at  first   Rejins. 
the  properties  of  resins,  or  at  least  acquire  them  before 

they  are  brought  into  this  country.  Such,  for  example, 
are  tacahamac  and  mastich,  and  most  of  the  resinous 
bodies  described  in  Section  XXIII.  of  the  preceding 
Chapter. 

5.  Others  are  entitled  to  the  name  o[  balsam,  accord-   Balsam* 


*  Mirbel,  Attn,  de  Mus.  i^Hist,  Nat.  No.  xl.  p.  2194. 
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ing  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word ;  as  balsam  of  tolu, 
of  Peru,  sty  rax,  and  benzoin, 

6.  Some  peculiar  juices  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  tannin,  or  at  least  are  characterised  hy  containing  a 
superabundance  of  that  substance.  Such  probably  are 
the  juices  of  oak,  sumach,  and  of  most  vegetables  that 
yield  abundance  of  the  tanning  principle.  In  some 
cases,  it  would  seem  that  these  juices  exude  spontane- 
ously ;  though  in  general  they  are  obtained  by  artificial 
means. 

7.  Some  vegetables  possess  juices  characterized  by 
the  great  quantity  of  sugar  which  they  contain.  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  carrot,  and  the  vari- 
ous species  of  beet.  For  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to 
consider  the  saccharine  matter  in  these  plants  as  be- 
longing to  the  peculiar  juices  than  as  confined  to  the 
sap. 

8.  Finally,  the  peculiar  juices  of  some  plants  are 
characterized  by  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
saline  matter.  Thus  the  various  species  of  sorrel  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  superoxalate  of  potash,  and 
several  of  the  sedums  malate  of  lime.  In  short,  the 
peculiar  juices  of  plants  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
vegetable  principles  themselves ;  and  when  the  fungi, 
algae,  lichens,  and  several  other  of  the  numerous  infe- 
rior tribes  of  vegetables  have  been  once  examined,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  number  will  greatly  in- 
crease. 

Braconnot  has  lately  examined  the  juices  of  a  number 
of  plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  acids  which 
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they  contained.      The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  i  Chap.  II. 
the  results  which  he  obtained  *. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  aconitum  lycortonum  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  incinerated  leaves  about  0*01  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  This  juice  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  citric  acid,  partly  combined  with  potash 
and  partly  with  lime.  Perhaps  also  malic  and  acetic 
acids  are  present  in  the  juice  of  this  plant. 

The  juice  of  the  delphinium  elatum,  the  ranwtculm 
aconitif alius f  the  ihalictrumjiavum,  the  clematis  recta  and 
viticelltty  likewise  contains  a  quantity  of  citric  acid  like 
the  preceding  juice. 

The  juice  of  the  salvia  sclarea  contains  benzoic  acid 
probably  combined  with  potash. 

The  juice  of  the  ruta  graveolens  contains  malic  acid 
combined  with  potash  and  with  lime. 

The  juice  of  the  eupatorium  cannahinum  contains  an 
acid  which  appeals  to  be  the  malic  mixed  with  some 
phosphoric. 

The  j  uice  of  the  nicotiana  rustica  and  tabacum  con- 
tains malic  acid  combined  with  potash  and  lime. 

The  juice  of  the  mirahilis  jalapa  contains  nitric  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  malic  acid,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
chiefly  combined  with  potash. 

The  spinacia  oleracea  contains  oxalates  of  lime,  and 
of  potash,  malate  and  phosphate  of  potash. 

The  tropesolum  majus  contains  phosphoric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  and  malic  acid  united  to  lime  and  to  potash. 

The  ricinus  communis  contains  malic  acid  doubtless 
combined  with  potash. 


•  Ann,  de  Cbim*  Ixv.  277, 
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Bookiv.^  The  Phytolacca  decandra  contains  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  potash,  and  an  acid  which  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  the  oxalic. 


SECT.  Ill, 


OF  THE  WOOD  AND  ROOTS. 


X  HE  roots  of  a  great  variety  of  plants  are  employed  in 
medicine  and  the  arts  ;  but  few  of  them  have  been  hi- 
therto subjected  to  chemical  examination.  The  sub- 
stances found  in  them  are  various  ;  and  indeed,  as  the 
peculiar  juices  of  the  roots  are  always  included  in  such 
examinations,  it  is  clear  that  almost  all  the  vegetable 
principles  will  be  found  in  them. 

The  process  usually  followed  in  examining  these 
^  substances,  is  first  to  separate  every  thing  soluble  in 
cold  water,  then  to  boil  the  root  in  water.  Alcohol  is 
applied  next ;  and  afterwards  different  acids  or  alkalies, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  suspected  to 
be  present.  The  roots  of  the  following  plants  have 
been  subjected  to  chemical  examination  : 

J  jjj^  Helleborus  hyemalis  Convolvulus  jalappa 

Brionia  alba  Gentiana  lutea 

Calaguala  Rheum  palmatum 

Ho-ang-lien  Rubia  tinctorum 

Cephaelis,  or  calicocca  Curcuma  longa 

ipecacuanha  Valeriana  officinalis 
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1.  Hellehorus  by  emails, — The  root  of  this  plant  is  tu-  .  ^^ap-^^^ 
berous,  has  a  yellowish   white  colour,   and  is  covered  Helkborus 
with  a  black  skin.      At  first  it  has  no  taste  5  but  in  a  ^'^^^'^ 
short  time  a  strong  acridity   becomes   sensible   in  the 

mouth  and  throat.  Vauquelin  has  lately  subjected  it  to 
a  chemical  examination,  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  bitter  and  acrid  principle  which  it  con- 
tains.    This  principle   he  found  to  be  an  oil  of  a  pecu-   Contains  a 

poisonous 

liar  nature,  possessing  properties  intermediate  between  cil. 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  He  obtained  it  by  digesting 
the  root  in  alcohol,  and  then  distilling  ofF  the  alcohol  in 
an  alembic.  The  oil  gradually  separated  and  concreted 
on  cooling.  Its  taste  was  extremely  acrid,  and  it  had  a 
yellowish  brown  colour.  When  dissolved  in  weak  al- 
cohol, it  precipitates  the  sulphates  of  iron  of  a  fine  pur- 
plish red  colour,  which  becomes  green  by  means  of  al- 
kalies. This  oil  is  extremely  poisonous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Vauquelin,  exists  in  many  plants,  and  is  the 
cause  of  their  poisonous  qualities. 

When  the  root  is  digested  in  water,  and  the  liquid 
passed  through  a  cloth,  it  is  obtained  opaque  and  milky, 
and  gradually  deposites  a  white  powder  which  possesses 
the  properties  of  starch.  The  liquid,  by  evaporation, 
deposites  a  brownish  matter,  which  forms  successive 
pellicles  on  the  surface.  This  substance  possesses  the 
properties  of  extractive.  Besides  these  substances, 
Vauquelin  detected  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten, 
some  sugar,  and  a  portion  of  woody  fibre  *. 

2.  Brionia  alba, — This  root  has  been  used  in  medi-    Brionia 
cine,  and  was  known  to  contain  a  considerable  portion   ^  ^* 


♦  Ann.  df.  Mtis.  d'Hht.  Nat.  No.  xliii.  82. 
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Book  TV. 


Constitu- 
.enu. 


Calaguala. 


of  Starch,  and  a  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  Vauquelin  lately  examined  it.  By  macera- 
tion in  water,  and  subsequent  pressure  in  a  linen  cloth, 
the  starch  was  separated  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  puri- 
ty. The  bitter  substance  was  soluble  both  in  alcohol 
and  water,  and  appeared  to  possess  the  properties  of 
pure  bitter  principle.  The  root  was  found  likewise  to 
contain  a  considerable  portion  of  gum ;  a  substance 
which  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  and  which 
Vauquelin  denominates  'uegeto-ammal  mattery  some 
woody  fibre,  a  small  portion  of  sugar,  and  a  quantity  of 
supermalate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  lime  *. 

3.  Calaguala  root. — This  is  a  root  brought  from 
America  for  medicinal  purposes,  which  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  on  the  continent.  The  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained  is  not  known  ;  but  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Vauquelin  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
polypodium.  It  has  a  brown  colour,  is  partly  cover- 
ed with  scales  like  the  roots  of  fern,  and  is  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  reduce  to  powder.  Vauquelin,  who  has 
lately  subjected  it  to  analysis,  found  it  a  very  complex 
substance,  and  separated  from  it  no  fewer  than  the  foU 
lowing  substances  : 


ConstUu- 

Woody 

.?nt5. 

Gum 

Resin 

Sugar 

Starch 

Colouring  matter 
Malic  acid  ? 
.  Muriate  of  potash 
Lime 
Silica 


Alcohol  dissolves  the  resin  and  sugar.  By  evaporating 


#y^/i«.  4e  Mut.d'HtJt.  if  at.  No.  xliii.  Z%. 
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the  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  wa-  ^  Chap.  II. 
ter,  the  sugar  is  separated  and  the  resin  left.  This  resin 
has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  communicating  a  brown  colour 
and  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  again  separated  by  acids.  Vau- 
quelin  suspects  that  this  principle  is  the  constituent  of 
the  root,  both  of  this  plant  and  of  the  other  filices 
which  possess  vermifuge  properties.  Water  dissolved 
the  gum  and  the  muriate  of  potash,  which  were  obtain- 
ed by  evaporation.  Diluted  nitric  acid  dissolved  the 
starch  and  the  colouring  matter,  and  let  fall  the  former 
when  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  The 
woody  fibre  remained,  which  when  incinerated  left  car- 
bonate of  lime,  muriate  of  potash,  and  a  little  silica. 
As  the  decoction  reddened  vegetable  blues,  it  is  possible 
that  the  lime  was  in  combination  with  malic  acid  *. 

4.  Ho-ang-lien, — This  is  a  bitter  tasted  root,  brought  Ho-ang- 
from  China,  and  used  on  the  continent  as  a  medicine. 

It  has  been  slightly  examined  by  Bouillon  la  Grange. 
From  his  experiments,  it  seems  to  owe  its  properties 
chiefly  to  the  bitter  principle,  of  which  it  contains  a 
considerable  portion.  It  contains  also  a  resinous  mat- 
ter, taken  up  by  alcohol  and  thrown  down  by  water. 
This  substance  when  dry   has  a  brown  colour,  melts 

when  heated,  and  burns,  emitting  an  aromatic  odour  f .    , 

.     .  Ipecacuan, 

5.  Ipecacuan,—-'This  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which 

grows  spontaneously  in  Brazil,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  South  America.  It  was  first  correctly  descri- 
bed and  figured  by  Dr  Brotero,  under  the  name  of  caL 


*  Vau^uelln,  Ann.  de  Cbm,  Iv.  %%.  f  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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Book  IV.  licocca  ipecacuanha  *,  The  root  is  about  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  unequal  and  knotty,  and  varies  considerably 
in  its  colour.  When  pounded  it  forms  the  mildest 
and  safest  emetic  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  Though 
probably  employed  in  America  from  time  immemorial, 
it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  the  time  of  Lewis 
XIV.  when  one  Grenier,  a  French  merchant,  brought 
I50lbs.  of  it  from  Spain  ;  with  which  trials  were  made 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Helvetius  first  made  known  its  use 
in  dysentery,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  Lewis 
XIV.  with  L- 1000  sterling  f. 

Properties.  This  substance,  notwithstanding  its  importance  in 
medicine,  has  not  hitherto  been  subjected  to  an  accurate 
chemical  examination.  The  most  recent  experiments 
are  those  of  Dr  Irvine,  who  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Herveyan  Society,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  year  1784. 
From  his  experiments,  it  appears  to  contain  a  gummy 
resinous  matter,  in  which  its  activity  chiefly  resides. 
Probably,  also,  pure  resin  and  extractive  are  to  be  found 
in  it.  When  the  root  is  long  boiled  in  water,  its  acti- 
vity is  destroyed.  When  distilled  along  with  water, 
the  liquid  that  comes  over  is  inactive  ;  but  the  decoc- 
tion which  remains  in  the  alembic  acts  with  violence 
upon  the  system. 

Jalap.  6.  Jalap. — This  very  active  cathartic  is  the  root  of 

the  convolvulus  jalappa,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of 
Xalapa,  a  province  ot  New  Spain  %,  It  is  brought  tq 
Europe  in  thin  slices,  which  are  hard,  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, exhibiting  resinous  streaks  and  circles,  easily  in^. 


*    Linnean  Trans,  vi,  137. 

I  Neumann's  C6*«.  p.  357. 

1  Hence  the  term  Jalap.    Ncumann'e  Chrm,  p.  351. 
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flammable,  of  scarcely  any  smell,  and  a  weak  acrid  Chap.  IL^ 
taste.  The  chemical  nature  of  this  root  has  not  been 
much  examined.  From  the  few  experiments  detailed 
by  Neumann,  it  appears  to  contain  a  resin,  to  which 
its  active  propierties  are  ascribed,  and  iikewise  a  por- 
tion of  extractive  and  of  mucilaginous  matter. 

7.  Rhubarb,  —  This  is  the  root  of  the  rheum palma-    Rhubarb. 
turn,  and  perhaps  also  of  some  other  species  of  rheum, 
brought  chiefly  from  the  northern   parts  of  China  by 

the  way  of  Russia,  though  of  late  it  has  been  cultivated 
also  in  Britain.  The  root  is  large,  of  an  oblong  or 
roundish  shape  ;  of  a  dark  brown  colour  externally, 
with  black  and  reddish  streaks  ;  internally  it  is  reddish 
yellow,  and  when  fresh  contains  a  juice  of  the  same 
colour.  No  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  rhubarb  has 
yet  been  made  ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Neumann, 
it  appears  that  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  that  alcohol  scarcely  takes  up  any  thing  from  the 
residue.  From  the  properties  of  the  watery  extract, 
enumerated  by  that  laborious  chemist,  we  may  infer, 
with  some  probability,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
tractive and  bitter  principle,  and  that  it  contains  some 
tannin.  A  small  quantity  of  greenish  yellow  resinous 
matter  seems  also  to  be  present  *.  Scheele  separated 
from  the  root  about  |-th  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of 
lime  f .     But  this  salt  is  not  taken  up  by  water. 

8.  Gentian. — This  is  the  root  of  the gentiana  lutea,   GcntiaB. 
a  plant  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountainous 

parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  &c.     It  is  said 


♦  Neumann's  C6em.  p.  360. 

f  Crell's  Annals i  i.  34.    Engl.  Transl. 
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Madder. 


Properties. 


to  have  been  named  after  Gentius,  a  king  of  Illyria, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  first  discovered  its  virtues. 
The  JTOOt  is  externally  brown  ;  internally  yellow,  with 
a  spongy  pith  in  the  middle.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bit- 
ter. From  the  experiments  of  Neumann,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  soluble  parts  of  it  consist  chiefly  of  bitter 
principle,  mucilaginous  matter,  resin,  and  extractive. 
The  first  seems  to  be  the  most  copious  and  most  active 
ingredient^  and  the  one  to  which  it  owes  its  medicinal 
properties. 

,9.  Madder. — This  is  the  root  of  the  ruhia  tincto^ 
rum,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Zealand,  &.c.  for  the  dyers. 
The  root  is  the  useful  part,  forming  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  red  dyes.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of 
a  goose  quill,  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  a  strong  smell.  The  colouring  matter  of 
madder  is  the  only  part  of  this  root  that  is  valued.  Mr 
"^JiTatthas  published  a  dissertation  on  it  j  to  which  we 
owe  almost  every  thing  that  we  know  respecting  its 
chemical  nature. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  distinct  colouring  mat- 
ters in  madder  :  a, red,  which  is  extracted  readily  by 
cold  water  ;  and  a  brown,  which  requires  a  boiling  heat 
to  separate  it  in  any  quantity.  Hence  the  reason  that 
dyers  are  cautious  not  to  raise  the  infusion  of  madder 
to  a  boiling  temperature  till  towards  the  end  of  their 
process.  Both  of  these  colouring  matters  appear  to 
possess  the  properties  of  extractive.  They  are  soluble 
in  water  and  .alcohol ;  and  when  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated, pellicles  successively  form  on  the  surface.  These 
gradually  subside,  and  form  a  reddish  brown  matter, 
only  imperfectly  soluble  in  water.     When  alum  liquor 
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is  poured  into  the  infusion  of  madder,  a  deep  brownish  Chap.  ii. 
red  flaky  precipitate  falls,  and  the  liquid  assupaes  a 
brownish  yellow  colour  ;  and  alkaline  carbonates  ^nd 
lime  water  throw  down  a  biood  red  lake,  differing  in 
the  shade  of  its  colour  according  to  the  proportion  of 
alum  employed.  Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  brown- 
coloured  precipitate. 

When  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  infusion 
of  madder,  the  liquid  assumes  a  bright  blood-red  colour  ; 
and  by  evaporation  an  extract  is  obtained,  which  readily 
dissolves  in  water,  and  when  spread  upon  paper  be- 
comes yellow  in  a  few  days,  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Water,  holding  a  little  alkali  in  solution,  forms  with 
madder  a  dark  brownish  red  solution  ;  but  if  the  water 
be  mixed  with  a  little  acid,  the  infusion  is  yellowish  *. 
From  the  late  observations  of  Merime,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  third  colouring  matter  is  present  in 
madder  ;  that  it  is  more  soluble  than  the  red  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  separated  by  steeping  the  madder  a  certain 
time  in  water,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution  with 
an  alkali.  After  this  a  much  finer  red  lake  niay  be 
obtained  from  madder  f. 

10.  Turmeric, — This  is  the  root  of  the  curcuma  longa,  ^ 
a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  a  slight  smell,  and  an  aromatic  bitter 
taste.  To  water  it  gives  its  own  yellow  colour,  and 
the  infusion  is  rendered  brown  by  alkalies.  To  alco- 
hol it  gives  a  red  colour,  which  stains  hot  marble  of  a 
durable  colour  |.     The  constituents  of  this  root  are  but 


*  See  Watt,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  iv.  104. 

t  Berthollet,  FJemens  de  V Art  de  la  Ttinture,  ii.  lao, 

4 1-ewis,  Neumann's  C&tm»  p.  384. 
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Book  IV.  imperfectly  known.  From  the  experiments  of  New- 
mann,  we  learn  that  it  contains  a  little  volatile  oil ;  that 
water  dissolves  nearly  one-third  of  the  root,  but  that  a 
very  small  portion  only  is  soluble  in  alcohol  *.  It  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  in  curry  powder. 

Valerian.  11»  Valerian Trommsdorf  has  examined  the  root 

of  the  Valeriana  officinalis.  It  loses  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  by  drying.  Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a 
volatile  oil,  very  liquid,  and  of  a  greenish  white  colour. 
Its  odour  is  strong  and  camphoric  ;  its  specific  gravity, 
at  the  temperature  of  77°,  is  0*9340  ;  its  taste  is  aro- 
matic and  camphoric  without  being  acrid.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  light  it  becomes  yellowish.  Nitric  acid 
-  converts  it  into  a  resinous  substance,  or,  if  it  be  used  in 
a  SI  fficient  dose,  into  oxalic  acid.  The  expressed  juice 
of  the  roots  of  this  plant  is  muddy,  and  has  a  strong 
odour.  It  lets  fall  a  portion  of  starch.  It  contains  a 
peculiar  substance  approaching  the  nature  of  extractire, 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  pure  al- 
cohol. It  is  precipitated  from  water  by  the  salts  of 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  and  antimony.  This  juice  con- 
tains also  a  portion  of  gum.  The  roots  deprived  of  this 
juice  yield  a  portion  of  black  coloured  resin,  but  con- 
sist chiefly  of  woody  fibre  f. 

Horse  ra-  12.  Horse  radish, — EinhofF  has  lately  examined  the 

^^^  root  of  this  vegetable,  and  found  that  its  acridity  is  ow- 

ing to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
which  he  obtained  by  distilling  the  mashed  roots  in  a 
water  bath.  A  liquid  came  over  which  was  at  first 
piilky,  but  gradually  deposited  a  little  of  the  volatile 


«  Lcwl'i  Neumann'*  Cbem,  p.  388.  f  Ann.  de  Cb'm.  kx.  95. 
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oil  in  question.  This  oil  had  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  ,  ^^^P-  ^^\ 
the  consistence  of  the  oil  of  canella.  Its  odour  was 
that  of  horse  radish  excessively  strong.  Its  taste  was 
at  first  sweetish  ;  but  it  left  an  acrid  impression,  and 
excited  inflammation  in  those  parts  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
with  which  it  forms  a  milky  liquid  by  agitation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  volatilized  at  the 
temperature  of  60®.  The  liquid  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  horse  radish  by  distillation  yielded  traces  of 
sulphur  *. 

Many  other  roots  have  been  employed  either  in  me- 
dicine or  the  arts  ;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  them  here.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  the 
vast  number  of  woods  known  and  employed  in  the  arts, 
I  shall  mention  only  the  following  : 

1.  Logwood, — This  is  the  wood  of  the  hamatoxylon  Logwood. 
campechianum,  *a  low  prickly  tree,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly about  Cam  peachy,  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  It 
comes  to  Europe  in  large  logs,  cleared  from  the  bark, 
and  is  very  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a  red  colour. 
It  has  a  sweetish  astringent  taste,  but  no  perceptible 
smell.  It  is  very  much  used  by  dyers,  especially  in 
dyeing  black,  to  which  indeed  it  is  in  some  degree  es- 
sential. For  the  facts  known  respecting  its  properties, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr  Lewis  f .  Several  of  its 
constituents  have  lately  been  ascertained  by  Chevreul  %• 

Logwood  gives  out  its  colouring  matter  both  to  wa-    Properties. 


♦  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixx.  185.  |  Neumann's  Cbtm.  p.  385. 

I  Ann,  dt  Chim.  hvL  454. 
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Book  IV.  ter  and  alcohol  ;  but  to  neither  with  much  facility. 
The  liquors  assume  a  fine  red  colour  with  a  shade  of 
purple.  The  infusion  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and 
at  last  almost  black.  To  cloth,  previously  boiled  in 
alum  and  tartar,  it  gives  a  very  beautiful,  but  perish- 
able violet  colour.  Alkalies  deepen  the  colour  of  the 
infusion  ;  acids  change  it  to  yellow.  With  sulphuric, 
nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids,  slight  reddish  brown 
precipitates  fall.  Alum  throws  down  a  copious  violet 
precipitate.  Sulphate  of  iron  strikes  a  dark  bluish 
black  like  ink,  and  throws  down  slowly  a  precipitate 
of  the  same  colour.  Sulphate  of  copper  throws  down 
a  copious  brownish  black  precipitate,  and  acetate  of 
lead  an  equally  copious  reddish  black  precipitate  ;  and 
muriate  of  tin  throws  down  instantly  a  copious  purple 
lake,  while  the  liquid  becomes  transparent  and  colour- 
less *.  Chevreul  has  shown  that  this  wood  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  tannin,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  gce- 
tatc  of  lime  and  of  potash  f . 

Brazil  2.  Brauiil  wood. — This  is  the  wood  of  the  casalpinia 

wood.  ,  .  .      T>       •  •!        •       • 

crista,  a  tree  which  grows  m  Brazil,  and  likewise  in 

other  countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  dyer. 
The  tree  is  very  large,  and  the  wood  very  hard  and 
very  heavy.  Its  colour  is  at  first  whitish,  but  it  be- 
comes red  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Water  in  which  it 
is  boiled  acquires  a  fine  red  colour ;  while  the  wood  it- 
self, by  repeated  decoctions,  becomes  black.  After  wa- 
ter has  ceased  to  act,  alkaline  leys  still  deprive  it  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  colouring  matter*      Alcohol 


*  BerthoUct,  Ehmem  del' Art  di  la  Temturtt  xu  244. 
f  Ann,  dt  Ckrm,  Ixvi.  3J4> 
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likewise  takes  Up  the  colouring  matter  of  Brazil  wood,     Chap.  IL 
and  acquires  a  deeper  colour  than  water. 

From  the  decoction  in  water,  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  throw  down  a  scanty  red  precipitate,  while  the 
liquid  becomes  yellow.  An  additional  dose  of  acid  re- 
stores the  red  colour  again.  Nitric  acid  changes  it  to 
yellow,  and  then  to  orange.  Oxalic  acid  throws  down 
an  orange  red  precipitate.  The  alkalies  change  the 
colour  to  purple,  and  throw  down  a  scanty  precipitate. 
Alurrt  precipitates  slowly  a  copious  reddish  lake,  and 
muriate  of  tin  an  abundant  rose-coloured  powder,  while 
the  liquid  becomes  nearly  colourless.  Sulphate  of  iron 
strikes  a  black  with  a  tint  of  violet,  and  throws  down 
a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour.  Acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  fine  dark  red  precipitate  *.  An  elaborate  set 
of  experiments  on  Brazil  wood  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed by  Chevreul.  The  following  are  the  results  which, 
he  obtained : 

The  decoction  of  yellow  Brazil  wood  is  yellow.  Properties. 
When  distilled  it  yields  water  containing  a  portion  of 
acetic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil  having  the  odour  and  taste 
of  pepper.  As  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, a  viscid  matter  is  perceptible,  of  a  brown  colour, 
which  is  a  compound  of  tannin  and  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. The  liquid  retains  a  portion  of  the  same  sub- 
stances. It  contains  also  traces  of  ammonia,  and  of 
lime  probably  combined  with  acetic  acid.  Chevreul 
suspects  also  the  presence  of  sugar. and  of  gallic  acid  ; 
both  of  which  he  detected  in  the  extract  of  Brazil  wood 
of  commerce.     All  his  attempts  to  separate  the  colour- 


*  Berthollct,  Elmens  del* Art  de  h  Tctnturti  n.  %%^, 
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,  Book  IV.  lag  matter  from  tannin,  and  obtain  it  in  a  separate  state/ 
failed.  The  acids  chan^^e  it  from  yellow  to  red  in  the 
infusions  containing  it.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
make  it  pass  to  violet*  Alumina  strikes  a  carmine, 
deutoxide  of  tin  a  violet,  and  peroxide  of  tin  a  red  co- 
lour. Several  neutral  salts,  as  sulphate  of  soda,  &c. 
when  added  in  considerable  quantity,  change  the  colour 
to  red.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  combines  with  it, 
and  destroys  the  colour  ;  but  it  appears  again,  and  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen  is  separated.  It  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  alkalies  than  litmus  ;  and  accordingly  it 
renders  litmus  paper  red,  by  depriving  it  of  the  alkali 
with  which  it  is  in  combination  *. 

Redsaun-  3.  Red  saunders, — This  is  the  wood  of  the^/^ror«r- 

pus  santalinusi  a  large  tree  which  grows  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  wood 
is  at  first  light  red,  but  becomes  very  dark  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  very  compact  and  ponderous,  and  has 
no  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  This  wood  is  chiefly 
used  for  colouring  drugs,  and  has  not  yet  been  subject- 
ed to  chemical  examination.  The  colouring  matter  is 
of  a  resinous  nature,  and  probably  similar  to  that  of 
dragon's  blood.  It  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  but  not  by 
water.  The  alcoholic  tincture  is  a  fine  red,  but  be- 
comes yellow  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits  f.  By  this  property  of  yielding  no  colouring 
matter  to  water,  we  can  easily  distinguish  red  saunders 
from  Brazil  wood  ;  a  distinction  first  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Lewis  %. 


4er$. 


»  Ann.  de  Chim,  Ixvi.  %%$.  \  Neumann's  Chm,  p*  %i1i 

\  Ibid,  p,  356, 
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4.  Pusiic-^This  is  the  wopd  of  the  morus  tinctoria,    ,  ^^^P-  ^^' 
a  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  West  India  islands.     It   Fustic. 

is  used  in  dyeing  yellow^  and  is  very  rich  in  colouring 
matter.  It  is  neither  very  hard  nor  heavy  ;  its  colour 
is  yellow  with  orange  veins.  It  gives  a  deep  orange 
colour  to  water.  The  decoction  gives  a  precipitate 
with  glue,  but  still  retains  its  colour.  Acids  throw 
down  a  slight  greenish  yellow  precipitatCj  which  is  re- 
dissolved  by  alkalies.  These  give  the  decoction  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  gradually  separate  a  yellowish  matter. 
Alum  throws  doWn  a  scanty  yellow  precipitate  ;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  a  precipitate  at  first  yellow,  but  which 
becomes  brown  ;  sulphate  of  copper^  a  yellowish  brOwn 
precipitate  j  acetate  of  lead,  an  orange  yellow  precipi- 
tate ;  and  muriate  of  tin,  a  very  copious  fine  yellow 
precipitate  *. 

5.  Sumach, — This  is  the  shoots  of  the  rhus  coriaria,   Siimact*. 
a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Levant.     They  are  cut  down  yearly,  dried,  and  ground 

in  a  mill.  Like  the  preceding  substances,  it  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  chiefly  as  a  mordant,  on  account  of  the  tan- 
nin which  it  contains*  It  gives  to  water  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  which  soon  becomes  brown  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  regular 
chemical  analysis.  The  tannin  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient;  and,  according  to  Proust,  it  differs  iu 
its  properties  from  the  tannin  contained  in  other  plants* 
Bartholdi  published  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  decoc- 
tion of  this  plant.  According  to  him,  it  contains  a 
great  variety  of  saline  matters ;  nitrate  of  pota§h,  mit* 


*  Berthollet,  FJansns  de  l^Art  da  la  lelnture^  il  %%f. 
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Book  IV.  riate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  gallate  of  magnesia,  car^ 
bonate  of  lime,  &c.  But  these  experiments  stand  in 
need  of  repetition  *. 


SECT.  VI. 


OF      BARKS. 


Sark. 


Consists  of 
three  sub- 
stances. 


I.  Epider- 
mis. 


X  HE  bark  is  the  outermost  part  of  vegetables.  It 
covers  the  whole  plant  from  the  extremity  of  the  roots 
to  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  is  usually  of  » 
green  colour :  if  a  branch  of  a  tree  be  cut  across,  the 
bark  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  branch 
by  this  colour.  If  we  inspect  .such  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion with  attention,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  bark  it- 
self is  composed  of  three  distinct  bodies,,  which,  with  9 
little  care,  may  be  separated  from  each  other.  The 
outermost  of  these  bodies  is  called  the  fpidermis^  ih^ 
middlemost  is  called  the  parenchyma,  and  the  inner- 
most, or  that  next  the  wood,  is  called  the  cortical 
layers. 

The  epidermis  is  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  which 
covers  all  the  outside  of  the  bark.  It  is  pretty  tough* 
When  inspected  with  a  microscope,  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  slender  fibres  crossing  each 
other,  and  forming  a  kind  of  net-work.     It  seems  evea 


*  Ann»  de  Chim.  xii.  305. 
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to  consist  of  different  thin  fetiform  membranes,  ad'he-  Chap.  IL 
-ring  closely  together.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  with 
the  epidermis  af  the  birch,  which  Mr  Duhamel  separa- 
ted into  six  layers.  The  epidermis,  when  rubbed  oiF, 
is  reproduced.  In  old  trees  it  cracks  and  decays,  and 
new  epidermes  are  successively  formed.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  trunks  of  many  old  trees  have  a  rough 
surface. 

The  parer^hyma  lies  immediately  below  the  epider-   *•  *rhe  pa* 
.    .  J  J  rcnchyma. 

mis  ;  It  IS  ot  a  deep  green  colour,  very  tender,  and  suc- 
culent. When  viewed  with  a  microscope,  it  seems  to 
be  composed  of  fibres  which  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction,  like  the  fibres  which  compose  a  hat.  Both  in 
it  and  the  epidermis  there  are  nunrabcrless  interstices, 
which  have  been  compared  to  so  many  small  bladders. 

Tht  cortical  layers  form  the  innermost  part  of  the    3- The  cor^ 
/      ^  *  tical  layers. 

bark,  or  that  which  is  next  to  the  wood.  They  con- 
sist of  several  thin  membranes,  lying  the  one  above  the 
other  ;  and  their  number  appears  to  increase  with  the 
age  of  the  plant.  Each  of  these  layers  is  composed  oi 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  separate  and  approach  each 
other  alternately,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network. 
The  meshes  of  this  network  correspond  in  each  of  the 
liiyers  ;  and  they  become  smaller  and  smaller  in  every 
layer  as  it  approaches  the  wood.  These  meshes  are 
■filled  with  a  green  coloured  cellular  substance,  which 
'has  been  compared  by  anatomists  to  a  number  of  bla>J^ 
ders  adhering  together,  and  communicating  with  eaph 
ether. 

Fourcroy  supposes  tliat  the  epidermis  is  the  same  in    Nature  of 
Us  nature  in   all  trees,  and   that   it  possesses  constantly 
the  properties  of  suber  ;    but  this  opinion  is  not  likely 
to  be  verified.     The   cortical  layers   seem,  at,  least  in 

0  2 
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Book  IV.  many  cases,  to  have  a  similar  fibrous  basis  ;  a  basis 
possessing  essentially  the  properties  of  flax,  which  is 
itself  merelj  the  cortical  layers  of  the  linum  usitatissi^ 
num.  The  matter  of  the  parenchyma,  and  the  juices 
which  exist  in  barks,  vary  extremely,  and  probably 
occasion  most  of  the  differences  between  them.  Some, 
as  oak  bark,  are  characterized  by  their  astringency, 
and  contain  tannin  ;  others,  as  cinnamon,  are  aromatic^ 
and  contain  an  essential  oil ;  others  are  bitter,  as  Jesuits 
bark ;  some  are  chiefly  mucilaginous,  others  resinous, 
&.C.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  subject,  an  enu- 
meration of  the  different  kinds  of  barks  is  not  to  be 
expected.  I  shall  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
tions, satisfy  myself  with  detailing  the  properties  of 
those  barks  that  have  been  subjected  to  examination. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these  : 
Quinquina  J .  Bark  of  the  cinchona  fiorihunda,  or  quinquina  of 
mingo.  '5'/  Domingo^ — This  bark  has  been  analysed  with  great 

address  by  Fourcroy.  His  analysis  still  constitutes 
one  of  the  completest  which  has  hitherto  been  made  on 
any  of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

This  bark  is  in  rolled  pieces,  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness.  Its  colour 
is  greyish  green  externally,  but  within  it  exhibits  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green,  purple,  white,  brown,  &c.  Its 
taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable  j  its  odour  strong  and 
unpleasant.  , 

It  gives  out  nearly  half  its  weight  to  water,  provi- 
ded it  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  liquid. 
The  residue  possesses  the  properties  of  woody  fibre. 
When  burnt  it  leaves  a  coal,  which  contains  the  follow- 
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mg  saline  constituents.     The  quantities  are  those  ob-    .  ^^'^P  ^^* , 
turned  from  a  pound,  or  P216  grains  of  the  bark. 

Carbonate  of  potash  ,., 10  grains  Earthy  re- 

Sulphate  of  potash 12  '''^"^• 

Muriate  of  potash ,,...,...38 

Phosphate  of  lime 20 

Carbonate  of  lime...,,,....b..420 

Silica ,...;.,  4 

The  decoction  of  the  bark  has  a  reddish  brown  co-    M^"^'  ^°" 

luble. 

lour,  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  deposites  on 
t5ooling  a  blackish  substance,  soft  and  tenacious,  which 
<ioes  not  dissolve  in  cold  water,  though  it  is  soluble  in  , 

hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  More  of  this  substance  pre- 
■cipitates  as  the  liquor  is  evaporated.  When  the  inspis- 
sated juice,  freed  from  this  precipitate,  is  mixed  with 
alcohol,  a  quantity  of  gummy  matter  separates.  When 
the  black  matter  which  precipitates  as  the  decoction 
cools  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
is  dissolved ;  but  a  fine  red  powder  remains  mixed  with 
some  mucilage,  which  is  easily  separated  by  watet. 
When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
deposites  light  yellowish  crystals  of  a  saline  nature. 
When  mixed  with  water,  white  flakes  are  thrown  down, 
which  possess  the  properties  of  gluten  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  remains  in  solution.  Thus  the  soluble  part  of  the 
bark  may  be  separated  into  five  distinct  substances ; 
namely,  gum,  gliften,  a  red  powder,  a  sa/ine  matter,  and 
a  brownish  bitter  substance,  retained  in  solution  by  the 
diluted  alcohol.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  abundant. 
To  it  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  deco.ctiort  of  this 
bark  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  following  are  the  quan- 
tities obtained  by  Fourcroy  from  9210  grains  of  the 
l?ark : 
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Book  IV'  ^  Gum, a48  graina 

Gluten 84 

Red  powder.. .,., .    144 

Saline  crystals 12 

Brownish  matter  . .  .4076 

Total      5024 

Properties.  The  gummy  matter  and  gluten  possessed  very  nearly 
the  properties  of  these  substances,  as  described  in  the 
last  Chapter  of  this  work.     The  red  powder  is  insolu-. 

,,  ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  aika^ 

lies.  When  distilled  it  yields  much  oil  and  ammonia 
and  little  water.  According  to  Fourcroy,  it  is  etxtrac^ 
tive  saturated  with  oxvgen.  The  nature  of  the  saline 
matter  was  not  determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  brownish  matter  which  remained  dissolved  in  the 
diluted  alcohol,  being  by  far  the  most  abundant  and 
important  ingredient,  was  examined  with  particular  care. 
From  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy,  it  appears  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  extractive  in  its  properties. 

Its  colour  is  reddish  brown,  and  its  taste  very  bitter. 
When  dry  it  appears  black,  is  very  brittle,  and  breaks 
with  a  vitr^ojus  fracture.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  very  readily  in  that  liquid  when  heated, 
precipitating,  however,  in  part,  as  the  water  cools.  But 
if  one  part  of  it  be  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  hot  water, 
po  portion  of  it  precipitates.  If  lime  water  be  dropt 
into  this  solution,  it  throws  down  a  r.edjdi&h  powder, 
redissolved  by  the  addition  af  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  Muriatic  acid  precipitates  nothing  from  this 
solution.  The  brown  matter  dissolves  readily  in  alco- 
hol, if  ii  be  previously  reduced  to  powder.  Wfeen 
^istill^d  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid  and  inflammable  air. 
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water  impregnated  witTi  pyromucouS  acid,  and  a  quan-    v£li!Sli 
tity  of  oil.     The  watery  portion  cont.tins  likewise  am- 
mon-ia^     The  charry  residue  is  very  bulky,  ten  times 
as  nvuch  so  as  the  original  matter. 

When  oXymuriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  this, 
•extractive  substance  dissolved  in  water,  it  becomes  i-Hi*. 
mediately  reddish,  and  then  a  precipitate  of  the  same 
colour  gradually  falls.  This  precipitate  possesses  ex- 
actly the  properties  of  the  red  powder  obtained  from  the 
decoction  of  the  bark  ;  a  proof  that  this  red  powder  is 
merely  the  brown  extractive  altered  in  its  properties  by 
tfehe  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  the  current  o-f  oxy muri- 
atic gas  be  eofi;tinued^  the  wl>ole  liquor  gradyally  loses 
its  colour^  and  the  precipitate  also  becomes  a  pale  yel- 
low. If  it  be  separated  in  this  state  by  filtration,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  gamboge.    Alcohol  dissolves  ' 

it,  but  not  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water*. 

2.  Bark    of  cinchona    officinalis, — This  tree    grows    Peruvian 
in  Qiiito  ;  it  is  confined  to  the  high  grounds,  and  when  * 

stnpt  of  its  bark  soon  dies.  There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  bark  to  be  found  in  commerce,  but  whether 
they  be  all  obtained  from  the  same  trees  is  not  known  ; 
the  contrary  is  probable.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  varieties.  4 

Red  Peruvian  bark. — This  bark  is  usually  in  large  i.  Red, 
pieces,  and  is  reducible  to  powder  with  more  ease  than 
the  preceding.  Its  powder  is  reddish  brown,  and  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  with  a  good  deal  of  astringency. 
We  are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  likewise  for  the  j^naJysis 
/qyf  this  bark. 


fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Chim.  viij.  1 20. 
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Book  IV.  Water  in  which  the  powdered  bark  is  macerated,  ac« 
quires  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and 
contains  a  portion  of  citric  acid,  some  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  muriate  of  lime.  When  576  parts  of  th^ 
bark  are  boiled  repeatedly  in  water  till  that  liquid 
ceases  to  have  any  action  on  it,  the  water  acquires  a 
reddish  orange  colour,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness 
leaves  a  residue  which  amounts  to  38  parts.  This  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  the  acid  and  salts  just  mention- 
ed, but  consists  chiefly  of  a  matter  which  possesses 
nearly  the  properties  of  extractive.  When  the  resi- 
dual bark  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, that  liquid  takes  up  24  parts  of  a  substance  which 
has  a  red  colour,  and  appears  intermediate  between  re- 
sin and  extractive.  The  residue  of  the  bark  possesses 
the  properties  of  woody  fibre.  When  burnt  it  leaves 
twelve  parts  of  a  grey  ash,  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  potash 1*9 

Muriate  of  potash .,.,.  0*6 

Sulphate  of  potash  0*5 

Carbonate  of  lime  ^...^ 9*0 

12-0 

Such  is  the  result  of  Fourcroy's  analysis  *•  Subset 
quent  experiments  have  detected  a  portion  of  resin  and 
pf  bitter  principle.  The  presence  of  tannin  in  small 
quantity  was  indicated  by  the  property  which  the  de~ 
cpction   showed  of  striking  a  black  with  sulphate  o€ 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  yili.  174. 
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iron.     The  bitter  principle  seems  to  belong  to  the  se-     Chap  n. 
cond  species,  or  that  which  was  first  observed  in  coffee. 

Tellow  Ptrwoian  hark* — This  species  of  bark,  first  a.  Yellow. 
brought  into  use  in  this  country  about  the  year  1790, 
has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  analysis  ;  but 
its  constituents  do  not  appear,  from  the  trials  which  have 
been  made,  to  differ  much  from  those  of  the  red  species. 
M.  Deschamps  h^s  published  a  method  of  extracting 
from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  undescribed  salt 
with  base  of  lime,  which  Vauqueiin  has  shown  to  be 
kinate  of  lime.  It  is  white,  and  crystallizes  in  plates. 
The  process  consists  in  macerating  the  bark  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  cold  water,  in  concentrating  the  liquid, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
crystals  gradually  separate,  and  are  purified  by  repeat- 
ed crystallizations.  The  quantity  procured  amounts 
to  about  seven  parts  for  every  hundred  of  bark  em- 
ployed *. 

Pale  Peruvian  ^«ri.— -This  is  the  common  variety  3.  paic, 
of  the  bark.  It  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  correct 
chemical  analysis.  Its  taste  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and 
very  disagreeable.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  bitter 
principle,  tannin,  extractive,  and  resin.  Besides  these,  it 
contains  a  principle  first  pointed  out  by  Seguin,  and 
upon  which  Dr  Duncan  junior  published  some  expe- 
riments f.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  property  of  pre- 
cipitating infusion  of  galls  ;  but  as  this  property  is 
common  to  a  considerable  number  of  substances,  it  is 
not  sufficient  alone  to  characterize  it. 

3.  Bark  of  cinchona  Carrihcsa* — This  bark  was  first 


#  Afin,  de  Chim,  xlviii.  ty  f  Nicholson's  Jour.  vii*.  »26. 
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Book  IV.  made  known  by  Dr  Wright,  ivho  published  a  botanical 
description  of  the  tree,  with  a  figure,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  *  ;  and  an  account  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  bark  in  the  London  Medical  Jburnal 
for  1TS7  f .  A  description  of  a  tree  to  which  the  same 
name  is  given,  together  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
bark,  was  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for 
nyo  t  by  M.  Vavasseur  ;  but  it  is  not  q;mte  certain 
that  the  plants  are  the  same. 

4.  Vauquelin  has  lately  ey/SLwincd  all  the  difFerentspe- 
cies  of  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  which  he  could  pro* 
cure,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  they 
differ  from  each  othe^,  and  what  th6  constituents  are 
that  act  as  febrifuge  J. 
S|»ccIe$of  They  may  be  divided  into  three  sets: 

L  The  infusions  of  the  fir^:t  set  precipitate  the  infu- 
sion of  nutgails,  but  not  that  of  glue. 

II.  The  infusions  of  the  second  set  predpitate  glue, 
but  not  the  infusions  of  nutgalls. 

IIT„  The  infusions  of  the  third  set  precipitate  at  once 
glue,  nutgalls,  and  tartar  emetic. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent reagent?:  upon  all  the  barks  tried.  As  Vauquelin 
has  not  given  the  botanical  name  in  ail  cases,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, notwithstanding  his  descriptions,  to  ascertain  the 
real  names  of  the  different  species  tried.  Indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  species  occur  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  Table  under  different  na»es  : 


ftark. 


«  Vol.  Ixvii.  p.  JO4.  f  Vol.  viii.  p.  %$^. 

I  Vol  XXXvii..  p.  241.  §  Ann.  de  Chim-.  lix.  1 13, 
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Precipitate  Precipitate  Ditto  by  Chap.  IF. 

Barks.  by  glue,    by  tannin,  tartar  emetic, 

Yellow  bark White  Copiou3 

Quinquina  of  Sta  Fe   Reddish  Copious  o 

Grey  quinquina White     ditto  White 

Quinquina griscanelle  Brown         0  0 

Red  quinquina Red  0       YeUowishwhite 

Grey  quinquina White  Yellow  ditto 

Quinquina  gris  plate.,       0  0 

Cinchona  pubescens.,      0        Yellow  YeUowishwhite 
Cinchona  officinalis..       o  ditto  0 

Cinchona  magnifolia  Copious     0  0 

i)uinquinapittonvrai       0        Copious  Copious 

Barls  brought  from  Peru  by  Humboldt, 

Qiiinquina  of  Loxa... Copious  Copious  Copious 

Quin.  white  of  StaFe     0                o  o 

Quin.  yellow  of  S.F6     0         Copious  Copious 

Quin.  red  of  Sta  Fe..  Copious        o  o   ' 

Q.  yellow  of  euen9a      o                o  0 

Quinquina,  ordinary..  Copious  Copious  Copious 

Infusion  of  nutgalls..  Copious  Yellow  white 

<^ak  bark ditto  0 

Cherry-tree  bark 0  o  o 

All  the  barks  strike  a  green  with  iron,  and  raost  of 
them  precipitate  it  of  that  colour. 
^  The  substance  iu  these  barks  which  precipitates  tan. 
nin  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  less  so- 
luble in  water  than  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  tartar 
emetic,  but  not  glue.     It  has  some  resemblance  in  its 
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Book  IV.    properties  to  the  resins,  though  it  gives  out  ammonia 

'  when  distilled. 

Crotoo.  5.  Bark   of  croton   eleutheria, — This   bark    consti- 

/  lutes  the  ekutheria  and  cascarilla  of  the  shops*     It  is 

usually  in  rolled  pieces,  and  has  some  resemblance  to 
Peruvian  bark.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  an  a- 
greeable  bitter  taste.  When  burnt  it  emits  an  aroma* 
tic  odour  resembling  that  of  musk.  For  the  only  che^ 
mical  analysis  of  this  bark  hitherto  published,  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Trommsdorf;  4696  parts  of  it 
yielded  him  the  following  products  *. 

Mucilage  and  bitter  principle  864  parts 

Resin  688 

Volatile  oil. 72 

Water 48 

Woody  fibres .4.  3024 


"White  wil- 


Total  4696 
6.  Barkof  th£  white  willow  (jalix  alba), — The  bark 
low.  of  this  tree,  which  is  common  enough  in  Scotland,  is 

remarkable  for  its  astringent  taste,  and  has  been  often 
used  in  intermittents  by  the  common  people.  It  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  Bouillon  la  Grange  as  an  ex« 
cellent  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  ;  being  composed, 
according  to  him,  of  the  very  same  constituents  to  which 
that  bark  owes  its  medicinal  virtues.  A  very  super- 
ficial examination,  however,  may  satisfy  any  one,  that 
the  properties  of  the  two  are  very  far  from  similar. 
The  decoction  of  this  bark  has  a  dark  reddish  co- 


*  Ann,  de  Chim,  XKii.  J I  p. 
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lour  ;  and,  according  to  Bouillon  la  Grange,  when  re-  .^^^P-^- , 
peated  decoctions  are  made  with  the  same  portion  of 
bark,  the  last  is  always  deepest  coloured.  It  is  precipi- 
tated abundantly  by  glue,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  Lime-water  throws  down  a  pre- 
cipitate, at  first  blue,  and  afterwards  buff- coloured.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  throws  down  a  very  dark  green  precipitate. 
Alcohol  separates  white  flakes.  When  evaporated  to 
dryness,  a  reddish  brittle  substance  remains,  which  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  attract  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere. 

When  alcohol  is  digested  over  this  bark,  it  acquires 
a  greenish  yellow  colour.  The  tincture  is  rendered  ' 
muddy  by  water.  When  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  bril- 
liant yellow  substance  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  which 
melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  emits  an  aromatic  o- 
cfour  *. 

These  experiments  indicate  the  presence  of  tannin, 
bitter  principle,  extractive,  and  gluten,  in  this  bark. 

1,  Bark  ofquercus  nigra. — This  tree,  to  which  the  Quercitron, 
name  of  qtiercitron  has  been  given,  grows  spontaneously 
in  North  America.  Dr  Bancroft  discovered,  about  the 
year  1784,  that  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  colouring  matter  ;  and  since  that  time, 
it  has  been  very  generally  used  by  the  dyers.  To  pre- 
pare it  for  them,  the  epidermis  (which  contains  a  brown 
colouring  matter)  is  shaved  ofi^  and  then  the  bark  is 
ground  in  a  mill.  It  separates  partly  into  stringy  fila- 
ments, and  partly  into  a  fine  light  powder. 

Quercitron  bark  readily  gives  out  its  colouring  mat- 


*  »Un,  <tt  Ch'm.  Kv.  29®. 
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Book  IV.  ter  to  water  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100<^.  Ai 
that  heat  water  dissolves  about  ^'^th  of  the  bark  enii. 
ployed.  The  infusion  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  is  rendered  lighter  by  acids,  and  darker  by  alkalies. 
Alum  occasions  a  scanty  precipitate  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour ;  muriate  of  tin  a  copious  bright  yellow  preci- 
pitate ;  sulphate  of  iron  a  dark  olive  precipitate  ;  and 
fiulpbate  of  copper  a  precipitate  of  a  yellow  colour,  in- 
clining to  olive  *.  From  these  experiments  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  colouring  matter  of  this  bark  is  a  species 
of  extractive^  The  other  ingredients  have  not  been 
examined. 

Horse  ches-  g,  £ar^  of  the  as  cuius  hippocastanum — The  bark  of 
this  tree,  which  forms  so  fine  an  ornament  in  parks  and 
avenues,  has  lately  been  proposed  in  Paris  as  a  remedy 
in  intermittents,  and  a  set  of  observations  on  it  have 
been  published  by  Mr  Henry  f .  Water  or  moderately 
strong  spirits  are  the  best  solvents  of  it.  Strong  alco- 
hol dissolves  but  little.  The  watery  infusion  has  a 
fawn  colour  and  a  bitter  taste,  without  astringency.  It 
is  precipitated  abundantly  by  gelatine,  and  sparingly  by 
acids.  It  precipitates  iron  green.  With  nitrate  of 
mercury  it  forms  a  copious  precipitate.  The  infusion 
of  nutgalls  and  tartar  emetic  produce  no  effect  upon  it. 
From  these  properties  it  is  obvious  that  it  differs  entire- 
ly in  its  constituents  from  the  different  species  of  cin- 
chonse  examined  by  Vauqiielin. 

Cinnamon.        9.  Cinnamon, — -This  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  lavrus 


*  Berthollct,  Elemens  de  VArt  dela  Teintun^  ii.  262. 
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cimamomum,  a  tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  Ceylon,     Chap.  If.  ^ 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  bark. 

This  bark  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  consists 
of  long  rolled  pieces  which  breaks  into  splinters.  It 
has  a  very  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pungent  but 
agreeable  taste.  Its  properties  are  owing  entirely  to  \ 
the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  This  oil  may  be 
separated  by  infusing  the  bark  in  alcohol,  and  then 
separating  the  alcohol  from  the  oil  by  distillation.  It  has 
a  whitish  yelloiv  c/jlour,  and  an  extremely  pungent  taste 
*  and  smell.  The  quantity  yielded  by  cinnamon.is  very 
"snoalL  From  16  ounces  of  bark,  Neumann  obtained 
only  two  scruples  and  a  half  of  oil.  When  water  is  dis- 
til ed  oiF  this  bark,  it  comes  over  milky,  from  the  ac- 
cc^panying  oil,  which  it  retains  with  great  obstinacy  ; 
very  little  separating  till  the  mixture  has  stood  a  very 
considerable  time  *. 


SECT.  V. 


OF    LEAVES. 


1  HE  leaves  of  plants  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  any  of  the  parts  already  treated  of. 
They  are  covered  only  with  an  epidermis  ;  the  cortical 
layers  of  the  bark  being  wanting.      Below  the  €pider- 


*  Nc«mann*s  Cinrmttrj,^.  402, 
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Book  IV.  mis  is  a  pulpy  matter,  usually  green,  which  contains  jI 
Properties,  resinous  matter  and  a  portion  of  gluten*  Below  this 
is  the  fibrous  matter,  or  rather  the  vessels  which  form 
the  outline  of  the  leaf.  Alcohol  extracts  the  green  co- 
louring matter  of  leaves,  and  so  do  oils  but  not  water. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  even  those  leaves  which  are  not 
green  still  give  a  green  tincture  to  alcohol.  The  green 
colour  soon  fades  when  exposed  to  air,  either  in  solu- 
tion, or  separated  by  evaporation  *.  Many  leaves  give 
a  yellow  colour  to  cloth,  which  may  be  fixed  by  means 
of  alum.  Hence  the  much  greater  number  of  yellow 
dyes  than  of  any  other  colour.  The  leaves  of  woad 
(reseda  luteola)  are  those  which  give  the  finest  yd- 
low,  and  they  are  much  employed  by  the  dyers  on  that 
account. 

No  extensive  series  of  chemical  experiments  having 
hitherto  been  made  upon  leaves  in  general,  I  must  sa- 
tisfy myself  with  noticing  the  few  specimens  which 
have  been  examined  by  chemists.  The  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

1.  Senna, — This  drug,  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
Senna»  ... 

mild  purgative,  is  composed  of  the  leaves  of  cassia  sen- 
na, a  small  shrub  which  grows  chiefly  in  Egypt,  from 
which  country  it  is  imported  into  Europe.  It  has  been 
•chemically  examined  by  Bouillon  la  Grange. 

The  leaves  are  lanceolite,  of  a  yellowish  green  co- 
lour, an  aromatic  and  somewhat  disagreeable  odour^ 
and  a  bitter  taste.  Steeped  in  water,  senna  communi- 
cates to  that  liquid  its  peculiar  smell  and  taste,  and  a 
reddish  brown  colour.      The  strong  mineral  acids,  ox- 


♦  Lewis,  Neumann's  Chemistry y^^.  434. 
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alic  acid,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  throw  down  a  .  ^'^^P*  ^^\ 
precipitate  ;  so  do  bary  tes  water,  and  the  nitrates  of  mer- 
cury, silver,  and  lead.  The  infusion  of  galls  strikes  a 
yellowish  bufF  colour,  and  throws  down  a  slight  preci- 
pitatei  Alcohol  throws  down  a  precipitate,  which,  if 
we  believe  Bouillon  la  Grange,  is  composed  of  about 
five  parts  of  carboiiate  of  lime  and  one  part  of  silica  *. 
The  residual  liquor  contains  extractive,  with  some  salts^ 
whose  bases  are  potash  and  magnesia. 

When  the  infusion  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  substance 
precipitates  from  it*  .  A  precipitate  is  obtained  also  by 
oxymuriatic  acid.  This  precipitate  is  of  a  lemon  yel- 
low colour,  insoluble  in  water,  has  a  bitter  taste^  dis-- 
solv^s  in  alcohol  and  alkalies,  and^  in  short,  possesses  > 

the  characters  of  resin. 

The  chief  matter  taken  up  frofti  senna  by  water  is  a 
peculiar  extractive,  which  is  converted  into  a  species 
of  resin  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  j  to  this  substance 
the  qualities  of  senna  are  owing*  If  we  believe  Bouil- 
lon la  Grange,  its  activitj  depends  upon  its  absorbing 
oxygen, 

A  hundred  parts  of  water  boiled  on  senna  are  suffi*. 
cientto  deprive  it  of  all  the  soluble  matter  which  water 
is  capable  of  extracting.  Alkali  separates  from  the  re- 
sidue a  portion  of  matter  similar  to  the  extractive,  aU 
tered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  leaves  arc  now  green,, 
^nd  give  out  a  green  matter  to  alcohol.      This  sub- 


«  t  do  not  clearly  understand  this  part  of  the  analysis.  The  precif 
pitate  is  stated  tO  be  partly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  yet  to  be'^ 
obtained  by  alcohol  These  characters  surely  Co  not  apply  to  carbonatfr 
ci  lime  and  silica. 
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Book  IV.  stance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  and  is  whiten 
ed  by  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  rendered  less  soluble  in 
alcohol.  These  properties  indicate  a  peculiar  substance. 
244*6  parts  of  senna  yield  to  these  diflFerent  menstrua 
19 '6  parts,  or  rather  uiore  than  yd  of  soluble  matter. 
When  the  watery  infusion  of  senna  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  burnt,  it  yields  potash,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  si- 
lica *. 

Worm-  2.  Wormwood,'T-Th.is  is  the  leaves,  and  likewise  the 

wood* 

Stalks  and  flower-tops  of  the  artemisia  absynthiunif  a 

plant  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
Wormwood  has  a  strong  smell,  rather  disagreeable,  and 
an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Its  smell  is  owing  to  a  vola- 
tile oil  which  it  contains.  It  contains,  besides,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  bitter  principle.  No  late  analysis  of 
wormwood  has  been  made.  The  last  is  that  of  Kuns- 
mullerf,  who  obtained,  by  water,  from  12  parts /of 
wormwood,  the  following  products  : 

Resin 0*48 

Muriate  of  potash  .  .  0*12 
A^egetable  acid  .  .  .  0^50 
Ditto  combined  with  potash  2*14 

3*24 

The  residue,  after  the  action  of  water,  being  burnt,  leflt 
an  ash,  which,  from  12  ounces  of  wormwood,  contained 
the  following  substances : 


*  Ann.  de  Chim*  xxvi.  3,  f  Ibid.  vi.  35. 
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Muriate  of  potash      .     3  grains 

Chap.  U. 

Sulphate  of  potash      .     1 

Carbonate  of  iiroe       .  59 

Alumina       ....     5 

Sulphate  of  lime    .     .     5 

Silica 4 

Oxide  of  iroa    .     .     •     3 

3.  Tohacco, — This  substance  is  formed  from  the  Tobacco, 
leaves  of  the  nicotiana  tahacum,  a  plant  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  where  it  is  cultivated  very  extensively 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Its  name  was  given  it 
from  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  first 
observed,  and  whence  it  was  originally  brought  to  Eu- 
rope *. 

Tobacco,  when  properly  cured,  hasayeriowish  green 
colour,  a  strong,  and  rather  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
very  acrid  taste.  When  burnt  it  emits  a  strong  odour, 
which  to  many  is  peculiarly  grateful.  When  swallow- 
ed, it  acts  very  violently  upon  the  system  ;  and  when 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  proves  fatal.  No  exact  che- 
mical analysis  of  tobacco  has  been  published  j  though 
several  of  its  constituents  have  been  ascertained. 

When  distilled,  it  yields  an  "oil  of  a  very  acrid  and 
poisonous  nature  f.  To  this  oil,  which  has  a  green 
colour,  the  peculiar  properties  of  tobacco  are  at  present 
ascribed.  When  long  boiled,  tobacco  loses  much  of 
its  virulence,  owing  probably  to  the  dissipation  of  the 
oil,  and  the  decoction  acts  merely  as  a  mild  aperient. 


«  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  culture  and  management  of  tobacco, 
see  Tatham's  Essay  on  its  culture  and  commerce,  published  in  i8oo. 
f  Neumann**  Cbem»  p.  "^^d, 
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BookTV,     When  distilled  with  water  or  alcohol,  no  oil  whatev^ef 
is  obtained. 

When  the  juice  of  tobacco  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  leaves  a  reddish  matter,  of  an  acrid  taste,  which  gives 
no  colour  to  alcohol.  Muriate  of  potash  is  present  in  it 
in  considerable  quantity  *.  Besides  these  substances, 
tobacco  appears  to  contain  a  portion  of  bitter  principle, 
some  extractive,  and  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter. 
Asparagus.  4.  Asparagus. — This  plant  has  been  lately  analysed 
by  Robiquet.  I  place  the  result  here  rather  than  any 
where  else,  because  the  whole  plant  was  employed,  and 
tlic  leaves  constitute  the  principal  part  of  it. 
'^  M.  Robiquet  reduced  the  asparagus  to  the  state  of  a 

pulp,  and  separated  its  juice  by  expression.  A  fecu« 
lous  matter  was  separated  from  this  juice  by  filtration. 
Boiling  alcohol  dissolved  a  portion  of  this  fecula,  and 
left  matter  which  possessed  the  properties  of  gluten. 
As  the  alcohol  cooled,  a  portion  of  wax  precipitated. 
The  alcohol,  by  evaporation,  left  a  green  acrid  matter, 
intermediate  in  its  properties  between  resin  and  vola- 
tile oil. 

The  filtered  juice  had  the  appearance  of  whey,  and 
reddened  the  infusion  of  litmus.  When  heated  it  de- 
posited flakes,  which  were  considered  by  Robiquet  as 
albumen.  When  left  for  a  long  time  to  evaporate  in 
the  open  air,  a  quantity  of  asparagin  and  of  saccharine 
matter,  having  the  appearance  of  manna,  separated  in 
crystals.  The  juice  was  inspissated,  and  treated  with 
alcohol.  A  portion  dissolved  ;  the  residue  was  dis- 
solved in  water. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  when  treated  with  sulphuric 


«  Bou.Uon  La  Grange,  Mr.  de  Piyt.  xxxix.  193. 
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acid,  and  distilled,  yielded  vinegar.     When  this  solu-     Ch^y-V- 
tion  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  the  ashes 
consisted  of  potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  potash   and  of  lime.      Hence  it  was  probable  that 
the  acetic  acid  was  combined  with  potash  and  lime. 

The  watery  solution  reddened  vegetable  blues.  The 
infusion  of  nutgalls  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  this 
5ollition.  The  residue  contains  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter  and  a  colouring  matter  ;  and  doubtless,  also,  as- 
paragin  and  sugar. 

Such  is  the  result  of  Robiquet's  very  ingenious  and 
interesting  analysis  of  this  substance  *. 

5.  -^/otfj.w—This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves   Aloes. 
of  a  variety  of  the  aloe  per foliatay  a  plant  which  grows 

in  Socotora,  an  island  in  the  East  Indies.  Aloe*  has  a 
resinous  appearance,  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  a  bitter 
taste,  and  an  aromatic  smell.  It  has  been  recently  ex- 
amined by  Braconnot,  who  found  it  composed  chiefly  of 
a  peculiar  matter  similar  to  that  detected  by  Vauquelin 
in  many  febrifuge  barks,  and  to  which  Broconnot  pro- 
poses to  give  the  name  of  resinous j  hitter  principle -^^ 
Trommsdorf,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Bouillon  La  Grange 
and  Vogel,  consider  it  as  composed  of  resin  and  a  pecu- 
liar extractive  matter  J.  Fabroni  has  discovered,  that 
the  recent  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  of  assuming  a  fine  reddish 
purple,  and  of  yielding  a  pigment  which  he  Strongly 
recommends  to  the  painter  §. 

6.  Atropa  belladonna,  deadly  nightshade.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  been  lately  examined  hy  Melandri. 


*  A}in.  de  Cbim,  ly.  Ija.  f  Ibid,  hviii.  i8. 

^  Ibid.  p.  II.  arid  155.  §  Ibid.  xxv.  301^^ 
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Rhubarb. 


Woad. 


He  found  in  them  oxalate  of  magnesia  with  excess  of 
acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  muriate  of  potash,  a  soft  green 
€olour*^d  resiflj  tnueus^  extractive,  and  a  substance  whidt 
Melandri  -called  animal  extractive,  no  doubt  analogou^j 
to  gluten  or  albumen  *. 

7.  Rheum  palmatum^  rhubarb. — The  I'eaVes  of  this 
plant  have  been  laiclj  examined  by  Bouillon  La  Grange, 
who  found  them  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
super- oxalate  of  potash  and  of  malic  acid  f . 

8.  Isatis  tinctoria,  woad.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  lately  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Chevreul. 
The  expressed  juice,   separated   by  filtration  from  Xht 

green  fecula,  with  which  it  was  mixed,  deposited  on 
standmg  a  blue  powder,  which  possessed  the  proper- 
ties O'  indigo.  When  heated,  white  flocks  separated, 
consisting  no  doubt  oi  gluten.  When  distilled,  the  li- 
quid that  came  over  yielded  traces  of  a  i)alatih  oU,  of 
ammonia,  and  of  sulphur.  When  distilled  with  sul* 
phuric  acid,  the  liquid  that  came  over  contained  ttc^tic 
Mcid  and  prussic  acid.  Evaporated  to  dryness,  and  di- 
gested in  alcohol,  it  yielded  to  that  liqtiid  a  quantity  of 
matter  described  in  the  last  Chapter  of  this  Work,  under 
the  section  entitled  Of  Indigo  by  the  name  oi  green  mat^ 
Mr.  It  yielded  also  a  yellow  coloured  extractive,  and 
the  following  salts  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  muriate  of  amrnO' 
niti,  acetate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  and  pure  acetic 
acid.  The  residue  thus  deprived  of  the  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol  consisted  of  gum,  yellow  extractive, 
supermalatt  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  salt  which 
Chevreul   considered  as  citrate  of  lime-and-magnesia. 


*  Afin.  de 0}'m.  kt.  %%U 


f  Ibid.kTn.  yy. 
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The  green  fecula  being  exanoined,  was  found  to  consist  Chap.  H. 
oi  green  coloured  resin,  wax,  indigo,  gluten,  and  woody 
fhre.  The  drj  matter  of  the  leaves,  from  which  the 
juice  had  been  expressed,  yielded  woody  fibre,  green 
resin,  wax,  indigo,  nitre,  a  red  coloured  matter,  malate  of 
lime,  and  traces  of  some  other  salts  *, 

9.  The  leaves  of  the  indigofera  anil,  examined  by  the 
same  chemist,  yielded  the  same  products  with  the  isatis, 
but  the  quantity  of  indigo  obtained  was  much  greater  f. 

10.  Besides  the  leaves  enumerated  in  this  Section, 
many  others  are  employed  in  medicine,  especially  on 
the  continent,  where  the  Materia  Medica  includes  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  in  Britain. 


SECT.  VI. 


OF    FLOWERS. 


JL  HE  fiowers  of  vegetables,  on  account  of  the  great  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  their  colour,  attracted  at  an  early 
period  the  attention  of  dyers  and  painters  ;  but,  upon 
trial,  few  have  been  found  capable  of  yielding  service- 
able materials  for  either  of  these  artists.  The  blue 
coloured  flowers,  in  general,  readily  give  out  their  ^^8. 
colour  to  water  ;  though  Jhere  are  some  from  which 


Blue  flow- 


♦  Ann,  de  Chtm.  kviii.  ^84.  f  Ibid.  |>.  3O5, 

\  Ibid.  XXV.  3or. 
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Book  IV.  water  gains  only  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue.  Scarcely 
^ny  give  a  blue  colour  to  alcohol :  some  give  a  red 
colour  to  that  liquid,  and  some  no  colour  whatever  *, 
The  expressed  juice  of  most  of  these  flowers  is  blue. 
This  colour  is  changed  into  red  by  all  acids,  and  into 
green  by  all  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

The  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  these  flowers 
is  still  unknown.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  of  a  very 
perishable  nature  ;  for  the  flowers  Cannot  be  dried  with- 
out losing  their  colour  almost  entirely.  The  more  ra- 
pidly they  are  dried,  and  the  more  completely  the  air 
is  excluded,  the  more  of  their  colour  they  retain  ;  but 
even  after  that,  they  mostly  lose  it  altogether,  and  be- 
come white  or  yellow.  The  expressed  juice  gradually 
becomes  purple,  and  soon  fades  altogether.  Even 
when  reddened  by  acids,  these  juices  soon  become 
purple,  and  at  last  colourless.  The  green  colour  in- 
duced by  alktilies  gradually  changes  to  a  yellow,  which 
has  some  permanence  f . 
jR-cd.  The  colour  of  the  red  flowers,  in  general,  is  scarcely 

more  permanent  than  the  blue.  They  all  give  out  JV 
red  colour  to  water.  The  pale  red  and  purple  flowers 
scarcely  tinge  alcohol ;  resembling  in  this  respect  thp 
blue  flowers,  to  which  indeed,  in  point  of  colouring 
matter,  they  seem  to  approach  very  nearly.  The  flowers, 
which  have  a  full  red  colour,  give  a  deep  red  tincture  to 
alcohol  ;  the  pale  red  are  tinged  green  by  alkalies,  and 
their  red  heightened  by  acids,  like  the  blue  flowers  ^ 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  full  red  flowers  t- 


*  Le?vi»,  Neumanp's  Cfjem.  p.  430.  f  Lewi#,  Ibid.  p.  43 1. 

^  Lewis,  Ibid. 
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The  colour  of  the  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or    Chap.ii.^ 
deep,   is  much  more  durable.       They,   in  general,  dry   Yellow, 
very  well,   and  give  out  their  colouring  matter  both  to 
water  and  alcohol.      When  wool  or   silk  is  previously 
impregnated  with  alum  and  tartar,  it  receives  a  durable  ' 
yellow  colour  when  boiled  with  yellow  flowers.     Some 
of  them,  indeed,  appear  to  be  used   by  dyers  for  this 
purpose.      Neither  acids  nor  alkalies  destroy  the  yel- 
low colour  of  flowers^  though  both  alter  its  shade  j  the 
acids  rendering  it  paler,  and  the  alkalies  deeper.  Alum 
likewise  heightens  the  colour,  though  not  so  much  as 
alkalies  *. 

Even  white  flowers  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  co-  mhe. 
louring  matter.  Many  of  them  strike  a  green  with  al- 
kalies, though  acids  do  not  turn  them  red.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  contain  the  same  colouring  matter  as  yel- 
low flowers.  Thus  the  petals  of  the  convolvulus  sc-. 
piunty  though  white,  give  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour  to  water,  which  is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  and 
heightened  by  alkalies  and  alum.  The  vapours  of  sul- 
phurous acid  do  not  alter  white  flowers,  though  they 
destroy  the  colour  of  all  others  f . 

For  these  curious  observations  on  the  colours  of 
flowers,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Lewis.  Most  of  them 
contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  to  which  they  owe  theit 
smell.  Their  other  constituents  remain  still  unknown, 
as  few  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  ana- 
lysis. The  following  are  the  species  which  have  hi- 
therto attracted  the  attention  »f  chemists  or  artists  : 

1.   Flowers   of  the   carthamus    tinctorius, — This    is   ^-,    j^ 

tinctorius. 


#  Lcwit,  Neumann's  Chem,  p.  431,  f  Ibid.  p.  4351, 
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iBviwAlv.  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  chiefly  ifi  Egypt  for  the 
SSike  of  the  flowers.  The  petals  are  originally  of  a 
fine  red,  but  lose  much  of  their  colour  on  drying.  It 
is  from  this  substance  that  the  rouge,  or  red  pigment, 
employed  by  the  ladies,  is  txtracted.  When  the  flowers 
have  come  to  maturity,  they  are  pulled,  their  juice  ex*, 
pressed,  the  residue  washed  repeatedly  with  salt  water, 
and  exposed  upon  mats  to  dry.  Care  is  taken  to  cover 
them  from  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  td 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  the  evening  dews,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  too  fast.  In  this  state 
they  are  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  safflower^ 
and  the  colouring  matter  is  extracted  from  them  by  dif- 
ferent artists.     The  process  has  been  kept  secret. 

Beckmann  published  a  very  elaborate  set  of  expe» 
riments  on  the  flowers  of  the  carthamus,  in  1174  *.  Lit- 
tle addition  was  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
stance after  that  period,  till  1804,  when  DufoUr  pub- 
lished an  excellent  analysis  of  it  f ;  and  his  observations 
have  been  since  confirmed  by  those  of  Marchais  $. 
Aisalysis.  The  flowers  of  the  carthamus  contain  two  colouring 

matters  :  a  yellow,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  no  use  ;  and  a  red,  which  is 
employed  by  the  dyers,  &c.  and  which  constitutes  the 
pigment  called  rcuge.  The  yellow  colouring  matter 
dissolves  readily  in  water  ;  but  it  is  very  diffiGult  by 
that  means  to  separate  the  whole  of  it.  The  method 
followed  by  Dufour  was  to  put  the  carthamus  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  knead  it  continually  between  the  fin- 
gers, while  a  streamlet  of  water  dropt  upon  it.     By 


*  In  the  Gottlngen  Transactions  for  that  year. 

X  Aan»  de  Cbm,  xhriii.  283.  \  Ibid.  I.  73. 
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continuing  this  process,  and  then  steeping  it  in  waierj  ^  Chap.  iL 
k  assumed  a  fine  red  colour.  The  liquid  which  passed, 
after  being  fiiter ed  to  separate  some  portion  O'f  the  CAt^ 
thamus,  and  some  impurities  with  which  it  was  minted, 
had  a  yellow  colour.  When  heated  to  about  145^,  a 
number  of  flakes  formed  in  it>  consisting  of  albumen^ 
©r  rathet  oi  gluten.  These  were  separated  by  •filtra- 
tion, and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  ex* 
tract  obtained  had  a  yellow  colour  and  a  strong  taste. 
Water  dissolved  the  whole  of  this  extract,  except  a 
portion  of  brown  matter,  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  resin.  The  watery  solution  gives  a  red  colour  to 
vegetable  blues*  and  is  precipitated  abundantly  by  in* 
fusion  of  galls^,  but  not  by  glue.  Oxymuriatic  acid 
destroys  the  yfellow  colour,  and  renders  it  white.  When 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  a  por- 
tion dissolves,  and  a  portion  remains  undissolved.  The 
soluble  portion  is  chiefly  extractive  ;  the  insoluble  yel- 
low colouring  matter. 

When  the  residual  carthamus  is  i3igested  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  akohol,  that  liquid  assumes  a  brick  red 
colour.  When  this  alcoholic  solution  is  sufficiently 
Concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  matter  separates  in 
grains,  which  has  the  appearance  of  honey,  and  pos- 
sesses properties  analogous  to  those  of  wax.  Scarcely 
-3.ny  colouring  matter  could  be  procured  from  the  alco- 
holic solution, 

Dufour,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  red  colouring  matter  of  carthamus  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  at  last  succeeded  by  the  following  process, 
founded  on  the  strong  attraction  between  the  red  matter 
and  cotton.  Having  deprived  the  carthamus  as  much 
.as  possible  of  its  yelloiv  colouring  matter,  by  mteans  of 
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Book  IV.  water,  he  macerated  it  for  an  hour  in  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  He  then  decanted  oiF  this  solu- 
tion, put  into  it  a  quantity  of  cotton,  and  then  dropt 
into  it  lemon  juice,  till  the  liquid  acquired  a  fine  cherry 
red  colour.  After  standing  24  hours,  the  liquid  lost 
its  red  colour,  the  whole  colouring  matter  having 
united  with  the  cotton  and  dyed  it  red.  The  cotton 
was  taken  out,  and  washed  repeatedly  in  water,  to  se- 
parate any  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  which  might 
have  adhered.  It  was  then  put  into  a  very  diluted  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  alkali  separated  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  cotton,  dissolved  it,  and  as- 
sumed a  yellow  colour.  The  cotton  being  removed, 
and  lemon  jmce  drqpt  into  the  solution,  a  fine  rose- 
colour  powder  gradually  separated,  and  at  last  precipi- 
tated.    This  was  the  red  colouring  matter. 

From  this  process,  we  see  that  the  red  colouring  mat- 
ter has  a  stronger  attraction  for  cotton  than  the  yellow, 
and  that  by  means  of  cotton  the  two  pigments  may  be 
separated.  We  see,  too,  that  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
carbonates,,  but  precipitated  by  acids.  The  alkalies  dis- 
solve it  also  but  alter  its  nature.  The  solution  of  it  in 
the  alkaline  carbonates  is  yellow.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  and  assumes  a  fipe 
rose  red  colour.  When  this  tincture  is  heated,  it  as- 
sumes a  sliade  of  orange.  It  dissolves  likewise  in  e- 
ther,  but  not  well.  The  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile 
have  no  action  on  it.  When  distilled  it  yields  very 
.Jittle  water,  scarcely  any  gases,  a  little  oil,  and  a  por- 
tion of  charcoal  equal  to  |d  of  its  original  weight. 
When  this  charcoal  is  burnt,  no  sensible  portion  of  ashes 
remains  behind.  From  these  properties,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  almost  all  the;  other  facts  respecting  cartha- 
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mus,  we  are  indebted  to  Dafour,  it  appears  that  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  carthamus  differs  from  every 
other  known  vegetable  substance. 

When  the  carthamus  had  been  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter,  the  residue  consisted  chiefly  of  woody  fibre 
and  some  earthy  matter.  The  following  Table  exhi- 
bits the  constituents  of  1000  parts  of  carthamus,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Dufour. 

Moisture 62 

Sand  and  small  particles  of  the  plant  .  .  34 

Gluten 55 

Yellow  colouring  matter 268 

Extractive .  42 

Resin 3 

Wax 9 

Red  colouring  matter 5 

Woody   fibre 496 

Alumina  and  magnesia •  .     5 

Red  oxide  of  iron 2 

Sand 12 

Loss 7 
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If  we  believe  Marchais,  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
was  considered  by  Dufour  as  woody  fibre  is  in  reality 
albumen. 

2.  Flowers  of  the  arnica  montana. — These  flowers   -A-nnc* 
"^  .  .  ,  ,  raontanau 

have  been  employed  in  medicine,  especially  in  Germa- 
ny, where  their  virtues  have  been  much  celebrated. 
They  have  a  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  and  sharp  taste, 
and  a  very  weak  aromatic  smell.  When  macerated  in 
water,  the  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour  and  a  bitter 
taste.     It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus,  does  not  form 
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Book  IV.  a  precipitate  with  glue,  and  does  not  alter  the  solutioft 
qf  tartar  emetic.  With  sulphate  of  iron  it  strikes  a 
deep  green,  which  passes  into  black  on  drying.  The 
mineral  acids  occasion  brown  precipitates,  bi>t  tha  al- 
kaline carbonates  produce  no  change  in  it  *. 

•  When  the  flowers  are  macerated  in  alcohol,  the  li- 

quid acquires  a  yellow  colour.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  strikes  a  green  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  be- 
comes milky  when  mixed  with  water.  When  this 
tincture  is  distilled,  the  alcohol  which  comes  over  has  a 
bitter  taste,  but  does  not  alter  vegetable  blues  ;  while 
the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  retort  is  very  acid,  pre- 
cipitates with  water,  and  strikes  a  green  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  bitter  acid 
powder  remains,  seemingly  of  a  peculiar  nature  f . 

When  distilled,  the  flowers  of  the  arnica  yield  a  yel- 
lowish acid  liquor,  which  strikes  a  black  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  Tbis  liquid  is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  oil. 
When  these  flowers  are  burnt,  the  residual  ashes  con- 
tain potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  potasli  J. 

SaffroH.  3.  Saffron^ — ^This  yellow  pigment  is  composed  of 

the  pistils  of  the  crocus  sati'uus.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  of  a  purplish  blue  colour,  but  the  upper  part 
of  the  pistil  is  of  a  deep  orange,  and  divided  into  three 
fleshy  filaments.  These  are  carefully  picked  out,  dried, 
and  pressed  into  cakes. 

SaflTron  is  in  long  broad  filaments  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour withoAil  any  yellow  ;  moderately  dry,  yet  flexible 


*  Bouillon  }a  Grange,  Ann»  ie  €bhn.  Jr.  3^. 
t  Ibid.  Ik.  39-  f^"^^- 
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axid  soft,  and  difllkultly  reduced  to  powder.      It  has    ,  ^^  ^^ 
a  strong  agreeable  smell,  affecting  the  eyes,  and  draw- 
ing tears  from  them,  and  a  pungent,  and  somewhat  bit- 
ter taste  *. 

Hitherto  saffron  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  correct 
chemical  analysis.  From  the  experiments  of  f>reumann, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  volatile  oil  can  be  procured 
from  it  by  distillation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  owes  its  strong  smell  to  such  a  principle,  though  ia 
too  small  a  quantity  to  be  easily  obtained  separate. 
The  colouring  matter  of  saffron  is  equally  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water ;  and,  if  we  believe  Hermbstadt,  is 
pure  eactractive. 


SECT.  VII. 


OF     POLLEN. 


1  HE  antherae  of  most  vegetables,  at  the  time  that  the 
flower  is  in  perfection,  is  covered  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  powdery  matter,  usually  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, which,  falling  upon  the  pistil,  is  supposed  to  im- 
pregnate it.  This  matter  is  known  by  the  name  ofj&o/- 
/en.  In. some  plants,  especially  those  in  which  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  separate,  the  quantity  of 
it  is  so  great,  that  it  may  easily  be  collected. 


*  Neumann,  p.  401. 
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The  first  person  who  examined  this  powdej  was  t)t 
Lewis  ;  but  in  his  time  chemistry  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient progress  t)  enable  him  to  make  a  coniplete  analy- 
sis. He  found  that  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  macerated, 
acquires  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  that  water  takes 
a  duller  yellow,  while  the  undissolved  portion  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  colour.  The  colour  of  these  infusions 
is  heightened  by  alkalies,  and  turned  red  by  acids. 
When  alkalies  are  dropt  into  the  reddened  solution,  a 
deep  yellow  colour  is  restored  *. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  lately  published  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  pollen  of  the  phanix  dactilifera,  or 
date  tree,  which  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  a 
pretty  correct  view  of  the  properties  of  this  class  of  ve- 
getable substances.  At  least  it  is  probable,  that  the 
pollen  of  different  vegetables  does  not  tliffer  nearly  so 
much  from  each  other  as  the  bther  parts  of  plants. 

The  pollen  of  this  tree  is  so  abundant,  that  at  the 
season  of  fructification,  it  surrounds  the  plants  like 
thick  dust.  The  specimen  examined  was  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Delille.  Its  colour  was  sulphur  yellow,  its 
taste  was  sourish  and  unpleasant,  it  reddened  the  infu- 
sion of  litmus,  and  communicated  to  water  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  a  sensible  degree  of  acidity.  The  watery 
infusion  was  precipitated  by  lime  water  and  ammonia, 
by  alcohol,  and  by  some  metallic  salts. 

When  pollen  was  washed  in  cold  water,  that  liquid 
acquired  a  reddish  brown  colour,  a  sourish  taste  and 
smell,  not  unlike  that  of  beer.  When  evaporated,  the 
liquid  left  a  reddish  brown  matter,  which  had  the  coil- 


«  Nettiuaan'*  Cb4m^.f.  ajw. 
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Sistence  and  odour  of  melasses  ;  its  taste*  was  acid,  bnt  Chap.  IT. 
disagreeable.  Cold  alcohol  produced  no  effect  upon  ^icoh^l. 
this  matter,  but  by  the  assistance  of  heat  it  dissolved  a 
portion  of  it,  and  assumed  a  dark  colours  The  residue 
had  more  consistence,  and  was  less  coloured*  It  dis- 
solved with  facility  in  water,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
a  greyish  bulky  matter  to  separate.  Thus  the  matter 
taken  up  by  the  watery  infusion  from  pollen  has  been 
divided  into  three  portions. 

The  alcoholic  solution  being  concentrated  by  evapo* 
ration  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  had  a  red  colour, 
the  odour  of  baked  apples,  and  'a  taste  strongly  acid, 
but  disagreeable.  It  ptesented  all  the  characters  oi 
malic  acid.  The  grfey  matter,  which  refused  to  dis- 
solve in  water,  possessed  the  properties  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

The  aqueous  solution  was  ascertained  to  consist 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  malic  acid,  and  an 
animal  matter,  which  formed  a  copious  precipitate  with 
the  infusion  of.nutgalls. 

The  pollen,  thus  deprived  of  its  soluble  matter,  be-  Insoluble 
ing  exposed  on  filtering .  pap«T  to  the  open  air  tor  ft  ^^^  ** 
wcirk,  instead  of  drying  assumed  the  form  of  a  paste, 
and  ran  rapidly  to  putrefaction,  emitting  an  odour  si- 
milar to  that  of  old  cheese*  When  dried,  (his  mattet 
became  serai  transparent,  and  of  a  consistence  resetnl 
bling  that  of  glue.  Before  being  dried  it  mixed  rea- 
dily with  water,  and  exhibited  the  characters  of  soap* 
The  fixed  alkalies  showed  the  presence  of  ammonia  ih 
it.  When  distilled  there  came  over  a  watery  liquid, 
which  gradually  became  coloured  as  the  d'stillation 
advanced  :  some  time  after  there  came  over  a  red  co*. 
loured  oil  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  partly  in  crystals, 
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BookTV.^    and  partly  m  solution.     The  liquid  also  contained  st 

portion  of  the  oil  in  the  state  of  a  soap.     The  charcoal 

left  was  voluminous,  and  difficult  of  incineration.    When 

burnt  it  left   a   considerable  portion  of  phosphate  of 

lime. 

Action  of  The  pollen  is  partly  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.     The 

acids.  •••!,•  .  .    ,.  , 

nitric  acid  reduces  it  to  a  paste,  azotic  gas  is  disengaged, 

and  afterwards,  on  the  application  of  heat,^  nitrous  gas 
and  f carbonic  acid.  A  yellowish  oil  separated  and 
swam  upon  the  surface,  and  alkalies  separated  earthy 
phosphates  and  oxalates.  When  the  liquid  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  it  left  a  yellowish  red  matter,  extreme- 
ly bitter,  tenacious,  and  adhesive,  and  perfectly  soluble 
in  water.  This  matter,  from  the  description  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  species  of  artificial  tannin.  Thus  ic 
appears,  that  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  portion  of 
the  pollen  which  is  insoluble  in  water  is  converted  in- 
to oil  and  artificial  tannin.  The  oily  matter  became 
solid  on  cooling,  and  possessed  almost  exactly  the  pro- 
perties of  tallow  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Strong  alkaline  leys  dissolve  the  pollen,  and  assume 
with  it  the  properties  of  soap,  while  ammonia  is  disen- 
gaged. 

When  the  pollen,  mixed  vfuh  water,  is  set  aside  to 
ferment,  it  disengages  the  odour  of  new  cheese,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  tenacious  mass.  Its  taste  is  ex« 
tremely  sharp;  it  contains  abundance  of  ammonia,  part- 
ly united  to  oil,  and  partly  to  malic  acid.  From  all 
these  phenomena,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
soluble part  of  the  pollen  approaches  vegetable  gluten 
in  its  properties  ;  or  rather,  that  it  is  intermediate  be- 
tween gluten  and  albumen. 

Siu  h  are  the  properties  and  constituents  of  the  pollca 
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of  the  date  tree,  as  far  as  they  have  beeti  ascertained  by    .  ^^^P-  y- 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  *.     We  may  conclude  from 
them,  that  it  approaches  very  much  to  the  nature  of 
animal  matter. 

Professor  Link  has  lately  examined  the  pollen  of  the 
hazle  nut*  It  differs  a  good  deal  from  that  of  the  date 
tree  just  described.  He  found  in  it  tannin  in  great 
abundance,  a  resin,  a  good  deal  of  gluten,  and  a  little 
fibrin  f. 


SECT.    VIII. 


O^  3££DS^ 

The  seeds  of  vegetables,  constituting  one  of  thfc  mosi 
important  articles  of  food,  and  being  the  materials  from 
which  a  variety  of  useful  substances  are  procured,  have 
been  more  subjected  to  chemical  experiments  than  any  * 
of  the  other  parts  of  plants. 

They  all  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  starch,  ConBtita* 
though  this  matter  differs  somewhat  in  its  properties  in 
different  seeds.  Gluten  is  likewise  a  common  ingre- 
dient, but  extremely  various  both  in  its  quantity  and  in 
its  appearance.  Some  seeds  contain  a  saccharine  matter, 
as  those  of  the  lycopodium  ;  but  the  quantity  is  always 
small,  and  its  properties  are  hardly  ever  the  same  as 
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Booktv.  those  df  true  sugaf.  Fixed  oil  is  also  a  common  in- 
gredient. In  the  seeds  of  the  grasses,  the  proportion 
of  it,  if  any  can  he  detected,  is  always  small :  the  sitme 
remark  applies  to  the  seeds  of  the  papileonaceous 
plants ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  cruciform  plants  abound  in 
a  limpid  and  nearly  insipid  oil.  In  some  seeds  a  vola- 
tile oil  is  present,  but  this  is  not  common.  Some  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  coloilring  matter  ;  some  possess  a  por- 
tion of  bitter  principle,  as  the  seeds  of  the  common 
broom  and  of  the  coffee  plant. 

Saussure  junior  has  lately  shown  that  wheat,  and 
probably  every  other  kind  of  corn,  yields  a  quantity  of 
phosphorus,  if  it  be  charred  in  a  moderate  heat,  and 
the  charcoal  be  afterwards  violently  heated  in  a  porce- 
lain retort.  He  has  shown  that  the  phosphorus,  in  this 
case,  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  phosphate  of 
potash,  which  exists  in  these  seeds,  and  which  is  de- 
composed by  the  charcoal  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
He  has  shown  that  phosphate  of  soda,  and  even  phos- 
phate of  lime,  may  be  decomposed  in  the  same  way  *. 
Thus,  the  observations  of  Margraf,  and  some  of  the  ear- 
lier chemists,  respecting  the  phosphorus  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  plants,  have. been  verified. 

I  shall  in  this  Section  enumerate,  in  the  first  place, 
the  properties  of  those  seeds  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  corn,  and  are  used  as  articles  of  food ;  then  the 
seeds  of  the  papileonaceous  plants  ;  namely,  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  &.c,  which  are  likewise  employed  as  food. 
The  seeds  of  the  remaining  tribes  of  plants  have  been 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  examined  ;  we  can  only  there- 
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fore  detail  the  experiment?  hitherto  made,  without  apj    ^  Chap,  n.^ 
a^ttempt  at  arrangement. 

The  most  important  genera  of  corn  are,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  rice. 

1.  Wheat,  the  triticum  hyhernum  (and  other  species)  Wheat, 
of  botanists,  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
seeds  of  it  employed  as  one  of  the  most  important  ar^ 
tides  of  food.  Indeed  wheat  flour  is  the  only  sub- 
stance known  from  which  good  loaf  bread  can  be  made. 
The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  by  passing  this  powder  through  cloth  sieves,  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  fineness,  it  is  separated  into  distinct 
portions.  The  fine  flour  constitutes  the  greatest  por- 
tion ;  and  the  hran^  which  consists  of  the  outer  coat  of 
the  seed,  and  which  is  the  coarsest  of  all>  constitutes  the 
next  greatest  portion. 

Hitherto  the  flour  of  wheat  only  has  been  subjected  Constjtu- 
to  a  chemical  examination  j  while  the  bran,  which  may 
vary  from  one-third  to  one-fourth,  has  been  neglected. 
The  two  most  remarkable  substances  in  wheat  flour  are 
the  starchy  which  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it,  and  the  gluten,  which  is  the  next  ingredient  in 
point  of  quantity.  It  appears  also,  from  my  trials,  to 
contain  a  small  portion  of  hitter  principle.  Saccharine 
matter  exists  in  it  also,  though  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. Mucilage  is  mentioned  as  a  constituent  by  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin ;  and  from  their  experiments,  also, 
it  appears  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  present,  but  that 
they  did  not  detect  any  phosphate  of  potash  *. 


^  Ann,  de  M"f'  if  Hist.  Nat,  No.  x;;(xvu.  p.  3. 
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ppol^IV.^  Water  in  which  wheat  flour  has  been  macerated  for 
six  hours^  has  an  opal  colour,  and  becomes  transparent 
very  slowly.  Its  taste  is  sweetish,  it  has  the  odour  of 
unripe  grain,  and  does  not  alter  vegetable  blues.  The 
infusion  of  nutgalls,  oxyrauriatic  acid,  and  other  acids, 
pccasion  a  precipitate  in  it.  It  becomes  very  rapidly 
sour.  When  heated,  yellowish  flakes  are  separated. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation,  its  taste  becomes 
more  perceptibly  sweet.  When  inspissated  sufficient- 
ly, it  assumes  a  golden  yellow  colour  ;  has  a  sweet 
taste,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  acid  and  acrid ;  yellow- 
ish flakes  separate,  and  a  crust  of  phosphate  of  lime 
coats  the  capsule  in  which  the  evaporation  is  perform- 
ed. Alcohol  coagulates  it,  and  throws  down  a  sub- 
stance which  possesses  the  properties  of  gluten.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  water  owes  its  properties  to  the 
gluten  which  it  holds  in  solution  *,  and  probably  also 
to  a  little  bitter  principle.  It  contained  also  some  su- 
gar and  mucilage,  and  phosphate  of  lime, 

1^^  2.  Rye  is  the  seed  of  the  secale  cereah,  a  plant  cul- 

tivated in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  considerable 
quantity,  as  an  article  of  food.  Bread  made  of  it  is 
much  denser  than  wheaten  bread,  and  has  a  brownish 
colour,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  which  to  most 
persons  is  rather  agreeable.  We  are  indebted  to  Ein- 
hof  for  an  elaborate  analysis  of  rye-meal.  He  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  experiments  in  the  summer  of 
1805  f. 

S«>lublc  A  determinate  ^portion  of  rye-meal  was  formed  into 

-    '  *  a  paste,  washed  in  pure  water  till  that  liquid  ceased  to 


f  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, Ibid.  f  Gchlcn's  Jour.  v.  Itl- 
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atquire  any  colouf,  or  to  take  up  any  thing.  The  li-  Chap,  ir. 
quid,  after  filtration,  had  a  yellowish  colour,  an  insipid 
taste,  and  a  smell  like  that  of  new  whey.  It  slightly 
Teddened  litmus  paper,  and  was  rendered  muddy  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  silver,  and  infusion  of 
galls.  When  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature,  it  be- 
came muddy,  and  a  number  of  white  flakes  separated. 
These,  when  collected  and  edulcorated,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  curd.  They  dissolved  in  alkaline  leys,  were 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  possessed  the  properties  of 
i^getahle  albumen.  When  the  liquid  was  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  it  deposited  a  small  additional  portion 
of  albumen.  This  being  separated,  the  liquid  was 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  digested  in 
alcohol  repeatedly  till  nothing  more  was  taken  up. 
The  residue  was  greyish  white  and  insipid  :  water  dis- 
solved it  slowly,  and  the  solution,  being  evaporated, 
deposited  more  flakes  of  albumen.  The  residue  had 
the  appearance  of  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  left  behind  it  a  portion  of  gum- 
my matter. 

The  alcoholic  solution  became  muddy  when  mixed 
with  water.  The  alcohol  being  drawn  off  by  distilla- 
tion, there  remained  in  the  retort  an  aqueous  solution, 
of  a  wine  yellow  colour,  with  large  brownish  flakes 
swimming  in  it.  These  flakes,  when  collected,  were 
found  to  possess  the  properties  of  gluten.  They  form- 
ed a  glutinous  mass  with  cold  water,  the  bulk  of  which 
contracted  when  the  water  was  made  to  boil.  Boiling 
alcohol  dissolved  it ;  but  ether  took  up  only  the  colour- 
ing matter.  Alkalies  dissolved  it,  and  acids  threw  it 
down  agiin  from  its  solution. 
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The  watery  solution,  thus  freed,  frqin  the  gluten,  he* 
ing  evaporated,  left  an  extract  of  a  wine  yellow  coloivr* 
By  repeated  .digestions  in  alcohol,  dilutions  with  water, 
and  evaporations,  it  was  freed  from  a  portion  of  giuten, 
which  still  adhered  to  it.  Its  taste  was  then^  sweet,  but 
harsh  ;  its  colour  wine  yellow;  and  it  was  soluble  ir^ 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  was  considered  as  the 
saccharine  matter  of  rye. 

The  rye-meal,  thus  freed  from  the  matters  soluble  ia 
water,  w.iS  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and 
by  repeatedly  agitating  the  liquid,  and  decanting  it  off 
aft^ir  standing  some  time,  it  was  separated  into  two 
portions;  namely,  a  greyish  coloured  substance,  which, 
being  lighrest,  did  not  so  soon  subside,  and  a  wliite 
powder,  which  possessed  the  properties  of  starch.  The 
grey  coloured  substance,  by  repeated  digestions  in  al- 
,cohol  and  water,  was  separated  into  three  portions; 
namely,  gluten,  starch,  and  the  coats  of  the  rye*seeds. 
Such  are  the  constituents  of  rye-meal,  according  to 
Einhoff,  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  these 
different  substances,  detected  by  this  chemist)  in  the 
best  rye-seeds  and  rye-meal.  3840  parts  of  good  rye- 
seedjs.were  composed  of 

930  husk 
390  moisture 
2520  pure  meal 


3840 


The  same  quantity  of  good  rye-meal  contained 
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J 26  albumen  Chap.  II. 

304  gluten,  not  dried 
426  mucilage 
2343  starch 
126  saccharijie  matter 
24 ;>  husk. 
208  loss 

38iO 
But  tlie  proportion  of  these  substances  must  v^ry  ex- 
tremely  according  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  age 
of  the  rye.  The  gluten  of  rye  diiFers  in  several  parti*, 
culars  from  that  of  wheat.  It  is  less  tenacious  and 
more  soluble.  When  it  was  allowed  to  ferment,  Ein- 
hot  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  species  of  gluten.  The  starch  of  rye  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  wheat.  Like  this  last, 
it  does  not  form  a  colourless  solution  with  boiling  wa-  ^ 

ter,  and  always  precipitates  at  last,  when  the  solution 
is  left  a  sufficient  time  at  rest. 

Einhof  did  not  examine  the  ashes  of  rye  ;  but  from   Ashes. ' 
the  experiments  of  Schraeder,  we  know  that  the  same 
quantity,  analysed  by  Einhof,  namely  3840,  yielded 
the  toUowing  fixed  substances  * : 

3*90  silica 

3*35  carbonate  of  lime 

S'55  carbonate  of  magnesia 

G'35  alumina 

0*80  oxide  of  manganese 

0*22  oxide  of  iron 


12-17 


«  Gchlen'i  Jour,  iii.  ^45. 
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^  Book  iv^  3.  Oats  are  the  seeds  of  the  avena  sativa,  a  plant 
Oats.  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  as  an  article  of 
food.  No  correct  chemical  analysis  of  this  seed  has 
yet  been  made.  The  husk  is  uncommonly  thick,  and 
constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  corn.  The 
proportion  of  starch  is  likewise  considerable,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  free  it  from  another  substance  with  which 
it  is  united. 

Barley.  4.  Barley  is  the  seed  of  the  hordeum  vulgare,  a  plant 

too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  Great 
crops  of  it  are  reared  annually,  partly  as  an  article  of 
food,  'and  partly  as  a  material  from  which  malt  liquors 
and  ardent  spirits  are  drawn.  This  species  of  corn  has 
been  examined  of  late  with  considerable  attention  by- 
chemists,  partly.in  order  to  form  correct  conceptions,  if 
possible,  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  fermentation, 
and  partly  to  ascertain  the  constituents  of  barley.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin  published  several  ingenious  re- 
marks and  experiments  on  it  in  180(5*,  and  Einhof 
published  a  still  more  elaborate  analysis  about  the 
commencement  of  the  same  year ;  having  examined 
this  grain  in  different  stages  of  its  growth,  and  after  it 
was  fully  ripef. 

TTnripebar-       When  unripe  barley-corns  are  triturated  with  water, 

^'  the  liquid  acquires  a  milky  colour.     If  this  process  be 

continued,  adding  fresh  portions  of  water  as  long  as  the 
liquid  passes  off  muddy,  there  remains  only  a  green 
husky  matter.  When  this  matter  is  macerated  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  cold  water,  it  acquires  a  greenish  grey 
colour,  and  when  dry  has  the  appearance  of  vegetable 


«  Jnn.  de  Muu  d' Hist.  Nat   No.  XXXVii.  p.  5. 
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fibre.      The  water  in  which  it  was  macerated,  when    .  ^^^P-  ^^ 
boiled,  deposJtcs  a  few  flakes  of  albumen,  and  when 
evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  small  portion  of  ex- 
tractive. 

The  water  with  which  the  barley  was  at  first  tritu- 
rated is  at  first  milky,  ind  gradually  deposites  a  white 
powder;  yet  it  does  not  become  transparent,  though 
allowed  to  stand  a  considerable  time.  When  filtered, 
it  passes  through  transparent,  while  a  slimy  substance 
of  a  greenish  grey  colour  remains  upon  the  filter.  This 
substance  possesses  the  properties  of  gluten.  When 
the  solution,  now  transparent  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
is  boiled,  it  deposites  flakes  of  albumen.  It  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  is  strongly  precipitated  by  lime-wa- 
ter, nitrate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  indicating  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  salts. 

The  liquid  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  water,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  ofl^,  to 
separate  some  gluten  which  still  remained,  a  syrupy 
matter  was  obtained,  having  a  sweet  taste,  which  was 
considered  as  a  saccharine  matter  of  the  barley.  A 
portion  refused  to  dissolve  in  alcohol.  This  portion 
was  considered  as  extractive. 

The  white  powder  which  precipitated  from  the  wa- 
ter in  which  the  barley  had  been  originally  triturated, 
possessed  the  properties  of  starch. 

Such  are  the  constituents  of  unripe  barley,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Einhof.  The  following  are  the 
proportions  of  each  which  he  obtained  from  2880 
parts  of  unripe  barley  *. 


*  Gehlen^  vi.  t). 
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Book IV.  Green  husk,  &c.  •.....,•....  47S 

CoH«tku-  Albumen,  with  phosphate  of  liaic  1 3 

^^  Gluten ,.     51 

Saccharine  matter 160 

Extractive., 76 

Starch 420 

Volatile  matter .,.«...  1 500 

Loss...^.... ...,..•...    182 

2880 

Ripe  fear-         When .  ripe  barley  Is  steeped  in  water  a  sufficient 
'^'  time,  and  then  cautiously  J$.nea4ed  between  the  finger^ 

in  a  cloth,  every  part  of  the  ;grain  is  washed  away 
except  the  husk,  which  by  this  process  may  be  drie^ 
and  weighed.  : 

When  barley  meal,  previously  made  into  a  paste,  i^ 
treated  in  the  same  way,  a  brownish  residuum  remains, 
consisting  chieSy  of  the  husk,  though  it  contains  also 
portions  of  starch  and  gluten  which  cannot  well  he  se^ 
parated.  The  water  in  which  the  meal  has  been  wash*. 
,ed  gradually  deposites  a  white  powder,  but  does  not 
become  transparent  though  left  at  rest.  It  runs  very 
3oon  into  acidity.  Indeed,  if  we  believe  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  barley  often  contains  an  acid  ;  the  water  ipi 
which  it  has  been  macerated  reddening  the  infusion  of 
litmus  :  this  acid  is  the  acetic.  The  colour  of  thip 
water  is  reddish  brown^  In  holds  in  solution  a  cousin 
derable  portion  of  matter,  which,  according  to  Four- 
croy and  Vauquelin,  consists  chiefly  of  gluten,  bvit 
which  Einhof  found  to  be  of  a  more  complicated  na- 
ture, consisting  of  albumen,  or  jrather  gluten,  mucilage, 
and  saccharine  matter.  It  contains  in  solution  likewise 
a  notable  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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Whea barley  meal. is  macerated  a  sufficient  tirtie  in  C3iap.IL 
alcohol,  that  liquid  acquires  a.  yellow  colour,  and  be- 
comes muddy  and  more  odorous,  and  by  evaporation 
left  an  oily  matter  of  a  yellow  colour  and  an  acrid 
taste,  having  the  consistence  of  butter.  This  oil  burns 
like  a  fat  oil,  and  forms  soap  with  alkalies.  It  is  but 
impetfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  *.  This  oil  escaped  the 
observation  of  Einhof,  I  obtained  it  by  a  process  si- 
milar to  that  -afterwards  described  by  -Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  ;  but  its  colour  was  asparagus  green,  and  it 
did  not  burn  With  the  same  readiness  as  an  oil.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  olive  oil  coagulated,  but 
its  consistence  is  less,  and  its  Colour  is  darker.  To  this 
oil  the  peculiar  flavour  of  spirits  from  raw  grain  is  as- 
cribed at  present.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  the 
oil  must  be  dissipated  or  destroyed  by  the  process  of 
malting. 

The  following;  are  the  proportions  of  the  constituerits   Constka- 
obfained  by  Einhof  from  3840  parts  of  barley-corns  : 
Volatile  matter, . ....  430 

Husk , 720 

Meal 2690 

Total     3840 
From  the  same  quantity  of  barley  meal  he  obtained 


*  Foutcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Ann.  dt  Mu*.  (fHUt.  N*t,  No,  xttv'iu  p,  I. 
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Book  IV,  Volatile  matter •     .     .360 

Albumen 44. 

Saccharine  matter  »».«....  200 

Mucilage *     ♦     .     .  17a 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  albumen  .     .       9 

Gluten 135 

Husk,  with  some  gluten  and  starch  •  .  .  260 
Starch,  not  quite  free  from  gluten  .  *  .2580 
Loss 76 

Total  3840 
Besides  these  substances,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  as- 
certained the  presence  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag-*, 
nesia,  and  of  silica  and  iron  ;  and  I  found  in  it,  besides 
these  substances,  phosphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  so- 
da. The  presence  of  phosphate  of  potash  was  ascer- 
tained likewise  by  Saussure  junior. 

Rice  5.  Rice,  the  seeds  of  the  orysa  sativa,  ought  to  be 

considered  here,  on  account  of  the  striking  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  barley  in  its  properties  ;  but  hitherto 
this  important  grain,  almost  the  sole  food  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race,  has  not  been  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis.  We  may  conclude  from  analogy, 
that  its  constituents  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
of  barley. 

Hlgii,  0.  Mais.     This  is  the  seed  of  the  zea  mais,  or  indian 

corn.  Some  experiments  on  it  have  been  made  by 
Proust.  It  is  converted  into  charcoal  in  the  usual  way, 
and  leaves  about  ^th  its  weight  of  charcoal.  This  char- 
coal is  extremely  difficult  of  incineration.  It  contains 
jome  phosphate  of  potash  *. 


♦  Nicholson'i  Jour,  xviii.  359* 
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Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  constituents  of    Chap.  II.  ^ 
the  various  species  of  corn  hitherto  subjected  to  chemi- 
cal examination,  let  us  proceed  to  the  seeds  of  the  pa- 
pileonaceous  plants.     The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  peas,  beans,  kidney  beans,  lupines,  lentiles,  &c« 

7.  Peas.  The  seeds  of  the /)2Jtf;wjfl^zW;w  constitute  a 
very  common  and  nutritive  article  of  food.  They  have 
been  lately  examined  in  different  states  by  Einhof  *, 
who  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  this  peculiar 

branch  of  chemical  investigation.  G™«" 

.  plant. 

By  treating  the  green  plant  nearly  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  barley,  he  obtained  from  3840  parts  the  fol- 
lowing constituents : 

Volatile  matter     .     .     .     .3000 

Starch 53 

Vegetable  fibre     ....    400 

Gluten  t 70 

Albumen 35 

Phosphate  of  lime      .     .     •        4 

Saccharine  matter     ...    176 

Extractive 25 

Loss      .      ......      7T 


3840 
The  green  pod  or  husk  of  the  pea,  by  a  similar  treat- 
ment,  yielded,  from  3  840  parts  J, 


Pod. 


*  Gchlcn's  Jour.  vl.  115. 

t  In  the  tame  state  as  that  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  mixed  vitfc 
the  green  colotiring  xaatter.  \  Gchlen's  Jaur,  vi,  119. 


Jvke, 


Kpe  peas. 
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Volatile  matter  . 
Vegetable  fibre  . 
Starch  .... 
Green  gluten  .  . 
Albumen  .  .  . 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Saccharine  syrup  . 
Loss      .      •      •     k 


3l2i 

344 

90 

22 

182 
61 


3840 


The  peas  themselves,  when  very  young,  are  often  filU 
ed  with  a  sweet  juice,  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  slight 
pressure.  Einhof  examined  this  liquid.  It  has  a  green* 
ish  yellow  colour  and  a  very  sweet  taste.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  thin  cuticles  formed  on  its  surface,  and 
white  flakes  precipitated.  It  gradually  underwent  a 
kind  of  fermentation  and  became  sour.  From  144t 
parts  of  this  juice,  Einhof  obtained,  by  analysis  *, 

Albumen  .  .  .  .  10 
Extractive  .  .  .  .  18 
Saccharine  syrup  .     .155 

This  syrup  had  much  the  taste  of  raw  sugar,  but  could 
not  be  made  to  crystallize. 

From  ripe  peas,  by  macerating  them  in  water,  and 
employing  a  mode  of  analysis  similar  to  that  used  for 
ascertaining  the  constituents  of  barley,  Einhof  obtained 
the  following  products.  The  quantity  employed  was 
3840  partsf. 


♦  Gchlen's  Jour^  vi.  lao. 


t  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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Volatile  matter     .     .     .     .     .     .     .540  Chap.  ir. 

Starchy  fibrous  matter,  with  the  coats  of 

the  peas .    840 

Starch 1265 

Animo- vegetable  matter     ....    559 

Albumen 66 

Saccharine   matter 81 

Mucilage 249 

Earthy  phosphates 11 

Loss 229 

3840 
The  second  of  these  constituents,  entitled  star-chy  Ji-    Starchy  fi- 
hrous  matter,  was  what  remained  after  the  peas,  reduced    t^r. 
to  a  pulp  with  water  in  a  mortar,  had   been    washed 
with   water  till   they  ceased  to   discolour  it,  or  to  give 
out  any  soluble  matter  to  it.     This  residue  was  in  part 
composed  of  the  coats  of  the  peas,  and  partly  of  a  white 
fibrous  matter  without  taste  or  smell.     When  dried,  it 
became  yellowish,  and   was  easily  reduced  to  powder  ; 
and  the  powder  formed  a   paste   with    water,   and  dis- 
solved like  starch  in  hot  water.     It  then  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  starch,  and  agreed  in  its  properties  with 
the  fibrous  matter  of  potatoes  *. 

The  fourth  of  the  preceding  constituents,  entitled  ««/-    Anlmo- 
,.,.,.  rr-         vegetable 

'  mO'Vegetable  matter,  was  obtained  m  this  manner  :    The    matter. 

milky  water  in  which  the  peas  had  been  macerated,  af- 
ter depositing  the  starch,  still  continued  muddy,  but 
neither  deposited  any  thing,  nor  would  pass  through  the 
filter  ;    but  when  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water, 


*  Gehlen's  /e«r,  vi.  laj. 

Vol,  V.  R 
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gook  IV.  it  gradually,  deposited  a  powde-r,  the  whole  of  whidv 
being  collected  on  a  filter,  constituted  the  substance  to 
which  Einhof  gave  the  name  of  animo  vegetable  matter. 
It  approaches  most  nearly  to  gluten  ;  but  as  it  differs  in 
several  particulars  both  from  gluten  and  from  all  other 
vegetable  constituents,  wc  must  consider  it  as  a  peculiar 
principle* 

Its  colour  was  at  first  white  5  it  had:  na  taste  nor 
smell,  but  reddened  vegetable  blues,  even  after  having 
been  repeatedly  washed  in  cold  water.  It  was  gluti- 
nous and  adhesive,  and  could  be  kneaded  into  a  paste. 
It  was  insoluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot  j  but  when 
mixed  with  that  liquid  it  soon  putrified  ;  and  on  being 
treated  with  lime,  gave  out  the  smell  of  ammonia.  In 
the  pure  alkaline  leys  it  dissolves  readily,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  soap  ;  but  the  carbonates  require  heat  to  pro- 
duce the  solution.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it;  the  so- 
lution is  light  brown,  and  when  diluted  with  water  lets 
fall  a  white  thread-like  substance.  It  dissolves  also  in 
muriatic  and  oxymuriatic  acids,  and  in  acetic  acid.  Ni- 
tric acid  gives  it  a  lemon  yellow  colour.  It  dissolves 
also  in  alcohol,  and  the.  solution  becomes  milky  when 
mixed  with  water.  The  tincture  of  galls  throws  down 
a  copious  white  precipitate.  Ether  and  volatile  oils 
have  no  action  on  it.  When  dried  it  assumes  a  light 
brown  colour  and  the  semitransparence  of  glue,  and  i& 
easily  reduced  to  powder  *.      Such  are  the  properties 


*  Einhof  rem?irks,  that  he  hag  seen  the  gluten  of  wheat  assume  this 
appearance.  I  have  observed  the  same  thing  twice.  In  both  cases  the 
wheat  was  very,  inferior  in  quality^  and  JiacLheen  the  growth  of  a  very 
rainy  season  > 


bean. 
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ef  this  substance,  a»  far  as  th^y  have  been  ascertained   ^  Chap,  ir. 
by  M.  Einhof  *.  ^— v— -^ 

When  3840  parts  of  ripe  peas  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  residue  weighed  112  parts.  From  these  ashes  Einhaf 
extracted  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid, 
alun^ifla,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  Jjme, 
o^ide  of  iro-n,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magne- 
sia f . 

8.  The  seeds  of  XhQ  vieia  fahif  a' sfiliall  beatf,  be-  Mar»h 
comiug  blackish  when  ripe,  and  used  as  an  article  oi-f 
food,  have  likewise  beeii  examined  by  Einhof.  The 
analysis  was  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  his  other 
experiments  already  described.  From  3S40  parts  of 
the  ri|)e  beans  he  obtained  the  foH^ywirfg  snbstafixjes  r 

Volatile  matter 60G 

Skins 386 

Starchy  fibrous  matter     ...    610 

Starch 1313 

Vegeto-animal  matter     .     .     .    41T 

Albumen 31 

Extractive,  soluble  in  alcohol   .    136 

Gummy  matter 177 

Earthy  phosphate      ....      37i 

Loss 133^ 


3840  t 
Fourcroy   and  Vauquelin,   who   made  experiments 
upon  this  substance  likewise,  found  the  ashes  which  it 
leaves,  when  incinerated,  to  consist  of  the  phosphates 


|:  Ibid.  p.  136. 
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Book IV- ^    of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  arid  iron,  and  of  uncombined 

potash.     Thej  could  detect  no  sugar  in  it  *. 
h^^i^  y.  Kidney  beans,  which   are  the  seeds  of  phaseolus 

"uulgaris,  have  been  likewise  analysed  by  Einhof. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  great  proportion  of  animo- 
vegetable  matter  which  they  contain.  From  3840  parts 
of  these  beans  Einhof  obtained  th^  following  substances : 

Skins 288 

Starchy  fibrous  matter 425 

Starch 1380 

Animo-vegetable  matter,  not  quite  free  from 

starch 790 

Extractive 131 

Albumen,  with  some  vegeto-animal  matter         52 

Mucilage 744 

Loss 21 

3840  f 
Lcntilci.  10.  Lentiles.  To  the  same  indefatigable  chemist  we  are 

indebted  for  the  analysis  of  the  seeds  of  the  evoum  lens. 

From  3840  parts  he  obtained  the  following  substances: 

Fibrous  matter 720 

Albumen    ........:..      44 

Earthy  phosphates,  with  a  little  albumen     .       22 

Extractive,  soluble  in  alcohol 120 

Gummy  matter 230 

Starch 1260 

Vegeto-animal  matter 1433 

Loss 11 

3840$ 


.  *  Ann.  de  Mut,  d*  Hitt.  Nat.  No.  xxxvii.  9.      f  Gchlen's  Jour,  vi.  545. 
I  Ibid.  p.  54». 
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Here  the  proportion  of  animo-vegetable  matter  is  still    ^Chap.  ir.^ 
greater  than  in  the  kidney  bean. 

Lentiles  were  examined  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauque- 
lin  ;  but  whether  the  same  species  as  the  preceding  they 
do  not  put  it  in  our  power  to  determine,  as  they  omit 
the  botanical  name.  The  liquid  in  which  the  flour  of 
these  seeds  was  macerated  was  not  acid  :  it  had  a  slight 
and  rather  disagreeable  taste,  and  was  precipitated  co- 
piously by  infusion  of  galls,  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  suU 
phate  of  iron.  In  short,  it  exhibited  nearly  the  same 
^phenomena  as  are  described  by  Einhof.  When  the 
flour  of  lentiles  is  digested  in  alcohol,  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  a  bitter  acrid 
taste.  When  distilled,  it  has  the  odour  of  vanilla  very 
strongly,  but  acquires  a  disagreeable  smell  when  mixed 
with  water.  The  residue  is  greenish  yellow,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  solution  of  soap,  and  a  green  oil 
swims  upon  the  surface.  The  pod  of  the  lentiles  con- 
tains a  portion  of  tannin  *. 

11.  White  lupine.  To  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  we  White  lu- 
are  indebted  for  the  analysis  of  the  seeds  of  the  lupi?ius  ^'"^* 
alhus  ;  the  farina  of  which,  according  to  their  experi- 
ments, diflfers  from  that  of  all  the  other  liguminous 
plants  hitherto  tried,  as  it  contains  neither  starch  nor 
saccharine  matter.  They  found  in  it  a  yellowish  green 
oil  of  an  acrid  nature,  which  approaches  the  fixed  oils 
in  its  properties ;  a  vegeto-animai  matter,  which  ap- 
pears to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  gluten;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
traces  of  phosphates  of  potash  and  of  iron  f . 


*  Ann.  de  Mui,  tPHiii.  Nut,  No.  xxxvii.  p.  lO. 
f  Ibid.  p.  la. 
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Book  IV.  12.  Hemp- seeds.  These  seeds  have  been  lately 
Hemp-  subjected  to  a  chemical  examination  by  Bucholz.  The 
seeds.  following  are  the  results  which  he  obtained. 

Sixteen  parts  of  hemp-seed  yielded  by  expression 
rather  more  thm  three  parts  of  a  yellow  coloured  oil. 
Its  taste  was  mild,  and  it  possessed  all  the  characters  of 
the  fixed  oils.  From  the  residue  he  procured,  by  di- 
gestion in  water  and  coagulation  by  heat,  about  3t 
parts  of  albumen,  and  not  quite  half  a  part  of  fibrous 
matter.  The  insoluble  coats  and  husks  of  the  seeds 
weighed  6f  parts.  About  one-fourth  of  a  part  of  a 
brown  coloured  resin  was  obtained  by  means  of  alco- 
hol, and  about  the  same  quantity  of  a  substance  to 
which  Bucholz  gives  the  name  of  mucilaginous  sugar, 
and  soapy  extract,  and  about  1^  part  oi  gummy  extrac- 
tive *. 

Coffee.  13-  Coffee.     This  is  the  seeds  of  the  coffea  arabica, 

an  evergreen  tree,  usually  of  a  small  size.  It  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Arabia,  and  was  unknown  in 
Europe  till  1650  f.  The  entire  fruit  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  cherry.  Under  a  pulpy  skin  it  contains  aiji 
oval  kernel,  which  separates  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  each  covered  with  a  thin  coat,  and  marked  longi- 
tudinally with  a  furrow  on  the  flat  side,  where  they  are 
joined.  The  ripe  fruit  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  heavy 
rollers  passed  over  it,  by  which  the  seeds  are  parted 
and  the  coats  broken.  They  are  afterwards  separated 
by  winnowing. 

Many  experiments  have  been   made  by  chemists  t« 


*  Gchlen's  Jour.  vi.  615. 

f  Neomann's  Cbem'utryi  p.  57I. 
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ascertain  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  toffee  ;  IsTeu-  ^*^P*  ^^* 
mann,  Geoffiroy,  Dufour,  Kruger,  Westfield,  -&c.  pub- 
lished successively  the  result  of  their  trials  on  it.  The 
latest  analyses  arie  those  of  Hermann  *  and  Cadet  f* 
They  neither  agree  well  with  each  other,  nor  with 
those  of  preceding  writers.  It  is  probabk  that  these 
differences  ought  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  different 
mode  of  analysis  followed,  and  partly  to  variations  in 
the  berries  examined.  ' 

The  iiifusion  of  coffee  in  boiling  water  is  of  a  yel-  infusion. 
lowish  green  colour ;  but  the  decoction,  by  continuing 
the  boiling,  becomes  brown.  It  becomes  turbid  on 
cooling.  The  alkalies  render  it  more  brown.  It  strikes 
a  black  with  sulphate  of  iron,  but  does  not  precipitate 
with  glue.  Oxymuriatic  acid  nearly  destroys  the  co- 
lour ;  but  if  an  alkali  be  added  the  liquid  becomes  red. 
Cadet  obtained  a  decoction  with  coffee  which  produced 
no  effect  upon  vegetable  blues ;  but  other  chemists  de- 
scribe it  as  changing  them  to  red,  and  Hermann  obtain^ 
ed  with  alcohol  a  solution  which  produced  the  same 
effect. 

When  water  was  distilled  from  coffee,  what  came 
over  had  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  myrtle  wax  swam  on  the  surface  of 
it ;  the  residual  liquid  became  milky  when  mixed  with 
alcohol,  and  let  fall  a  substance  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  gum. 

When  alcohol  is  digested  on  coffee,  it  acquires  some 
colour.    The  solution  when  mixed  with  w^ter  becomes 


*  Crell's  Annaht  i8oo,  li.  1 08. 
f  Ann.  de  Chm.  Iviii.  266. 
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milky,  and  lets  fall  a  whitish '  resinous  matter.  The 
residue  being  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  ^  substance 
composed  partly  of  extractive,  and  partly  of  the  bitter 
principle  discovered  by  Chenevix.  From  these  expe- 
riments chiefly  made  by  Cadet,  we  see  that  coffee  con- 
tains an  aromatic  principle,  a  little  oil,  gallic  acid,  mu- 
cilage, extractive,  and  bitter  principle.  It  contains  also, 
according  to  Cadet,  sulphate  of  alumina,  lime,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  a  little  albumen,  which  separates  from 
the  decoction  in  the  form  of  scum.  The  result  of  Ca- 
det's experiments  was  nearly  as  follows.  Sixty  •four 
parts  of  coffee  yielded 

8*0     gum 

I'O     resin 

1*0     extract  and  bitter  principle 

3*5     gallic  acid 
.0'14  albumen 
43*5     fibrous  insoluble  matter 


57-14 
6*86  loss 

Hermann  obtained  from  1920  parts  of  Levant  and  Mar- 
tinique  coffee,   the  following  proportions  respective- 


Levant. 
Resin    ...     74 

Martinique, 
.      .      68 

Extractive.     .320 

.      .    310 

Gum     .     .     .   J30 

.      .    144 

Fibrous  matterl835 

.      .1386 

I.OSS     ...     61       . 

.      .      12 

X920 


1920 
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When  coffee  is  roasted,  a  portion  of  tannin  is  formed  Chap,  ii.^ 
in  it  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  It  appears  also  that  a  Roasted 
new  substance,  having  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell,  is 
developed  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  new  principle  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  developed  also  by  roasting 
barley,  beans,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables, 
'\(Vhich  are  on  that  account  occasionally  employed  as 
substitutes  for  coffee. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  coffee  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Paysse.  He  examined  with  particular  care 
the  bitter  principle  of  coffee,  first  pointed  out  by  Che- 
nevix,  and  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  cojffic 
acid.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  but  in  other  respects 
does  not  seem  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  acid  than 
tannin.  He  detected  in  coffee,  besides  this  substance,  a 
quantity  of  albumen,  resin,  and  extractive.  It  contains 
a  great  proportion  of  matter  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
ashes  yield  muriate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Paysse  could  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  tannin  in  roasted  coffee.  When  coffee  is  distilled  it 
yields,  according  to  him,  an  acidulous  water,  a  thick 
brown  oil,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Very  little  ga- 
seous matter  was  obtained  *. 

14.   Coco.     This  is  the  fruit  of  \\\t,  cocos  nucifera^   Coco. 
one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  productions  of  In- 
dia.     A  detailed  account  of  the  management  and  pro- 
ducts of  this  tree  have  been  published  by  Le  Goux  de 
jFlaixf  ;  but  we  are  still  unacquainted  both  with  the 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  lix.  196, 

^  Fbil.  Mag.  XX.  316  ;  and  xxi.  77,  and  no. 
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constituents  and  chemical  properties  of  the  nuts.  The 
outer  coat  is  fibrous,  and  formed  by  the  natives  into  ex- 
cellent cordage.  The  kernel  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  fixed  oil,  used  by  the  Indians  for  lamps  *. 

15.  Almonds.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  amygdalus 
communis,  used  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  in  medi- 
cine. There  are  two  kinds,  the  bitttr  and  sweet.  The 
latter  consists  chiefly  of  fixed  oil  and  starch,  or  albumen  ; 
chemists  have  not  yet  ascertained  correctly  which.  Bit- 
ter almonds,  besides  these  two  substances,  probably  con- 
tain also  a  portion  of  bitter  principle.  Prussic  acid  is 
likewise  a  constituent  of  them;  but  hitherto  almonds 
have  not  been  subjected  to  a  regular  chemical  analysis. 

16.  Nutmeg.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  myristica  mo^- 
chata,  a  tree  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  covering  of  the  nut  is  known  by  the  name  of  mace. 
The  nutmeg  varies  in  size  and  figure  ;  it  is  furrowed  on 
the  outside,  and  greyish  brown  internally.  Those  that 
want  white  streaks  are  the  best.  From  the  experiments 
of  Neumann,  we  learn  that  this  substance  contains  two 
species  of  oil  ;  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  pecu- 
liar smell  and  taste,  and  which  in  his  trials  amounted  to 
about  y^d  part  of  the  nut ;  and  a  solid  fixed  oil  resem* 
bling  wax,  and  amounting  to  about  f  d  of  the  nutmeg. 
He  detected  also  a  quantity  of  gum  f  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  appearance  of  the  kernel,  that  it  contains 
likewise  starch.  By  expression,  the  solid  oil  is  sepa- 
rated, and  mixed  with  the  volatile  oil.  In  that  state  it 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  mace. 


*  See  Tenant's  Indian  JR^ereatiom,  ii.  aSz. 
I  Neumann's  CKiem.  p.  404. 
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17.  pepper.  This  is  the  seedof  the  piper  nigrumy 
a  shrub  cultivated  in  India  for  the  sake  of  its  berries. 
Its  outer  coat  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  when  deprived 
of  it,  the  berry  is  known  by  the  name  of  white  pepper* 

Pepper,  when  macerated  in  cold  water,  does  not  lose 
its  shrivelled  appearance.  The  infusion  acquires  a 
brown  colour,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  has  both 
the  taste  and  odour  of  pepper.  If  we  repeat  the  mace- 
ration a  number  of  times,  the  liquid  still  continues  to 
acquire  a  colour,  but  it  ceases  to  have  the  smell  and  fla- 
vour of  pepper.  White  pepper  does  not  communicate 
any  colour  to  water.  Hence  the  colouring  matter  must 
reside  in  the  outer  coat.  It  possesses  most  of  the  pro- 
perties of  extractive.  When  pepper  is  macerated  in 
alcohol,  the  liquid  acquires  a  light  yellowish  green  co- 
lour. When  distilled,  it  leaves  a  green  coloured  mat- 
ter, partly  resinous,  and  partly  oily.  This  oil  is  the 
source  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper.  Its  taste  is 
extremely  hot,  and  its  smell,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  diluted  with  water,  extremely  pleasant.  It  pos- 
sesses nearly  the  properties  of  volatile  oil.  When  wa- 
ter is  boiled  for  some  time  with  ground  pepper,  it  ac- 
quires the  property  of  forming,  with  the  infusion  of 
tiutgalls,  a  precipitate,  which  dissolves  again  when  the 
liquid  is  heated  to  120^.  Hence  it  contains  a  portion 
of  starch.  These  three  substances,  starch,  oil,  and  ex- 
tractive, are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  constituents  of 
pepper  *, 

18.  Anatto.    This  pigment  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  Anatto, 
mi  the  hixa  orellana,  a  tree  cultivated  in  Guiana  and 


*  See  Nicholson's  Jonr.  ii.  7 
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"Book  IV.     other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.     When  ripe,  the  cap- 
"  sules   are  gathered,  and  the  seeds  being  separated,  are 

pounded,  steeped  in  water  for  weeks  or  months,  then 
subjected  to  the  press ;  and  the  colouring  matter  thus 
obtained  is  suffered  to  subside,  collected,  and  dried.  A 
shorter  process  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Leblond. 
The  colouring  matter,  whicli  is  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  seed,  is  separated  by  maceration  and  washing, 
and  then  thrown  down  from  the  water  by  an  acid  *. 
Anatto  is  usually  in  hard  cakes,  brown  without,  and 
red  within.  It  dissolves  much  more  easily  in  alcohol 
than  in  water.  Weak  aJkaline  leys  dissolve  it  like- 
wise with  facility.  The  decoction  of  anatto  has  a  pe- 
culiar smell  and  a  disagreeable  taste.  Its  colour  is 
reddish  yellow  ;  alkalies  render  it  orange  yellow;  and 
from  this  mixture  the  acids  throw  down  an  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  f .  The  chemical  nature  of  this 
colouring  matter  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  extractive  and 
resin. 
Phytolacca  ^^-^  Berries  of  the  phytolacca  decandra.  These  ber- 
berries. y]g5  giyg  jj  beautiful  purple  colour  to  water,  of  a  very 
fugitive  nature.  A  few  drops  of  lime  water  change  it 
to  yellow  ;  and  this  yellow  liquid  is  the  most  delicate 
test  of  acids  hitherto  observed.  The  smallest  quantity 
of  acid  restores  its  purple  colour.  Braconnot,  to  whom 
ive  are  indebted  for  these  observations,  has  shown,  that 
it  Js  at  least  four  times  as  delicate  as  the  infusion  of  lit- 
mzis.     Unfortunately  it  alters  its  nature  in  a  few  hours. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  xlvii.  II3. 

f  Bertholic-t;,  Element  de  l-Ari  dc  lu  I'einture,  n.  468. 
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and  then  loses  its  delicacy  as  a  reactive.    It  can  only  be    ,  ^^^^P-  ^^-^ 
used  when  recently  prepared  *. 

20.  The  seeds  of  the  lycopodium  clavatum,  or  common  ^^"^  *"*'**' 
club  moss,  have  been  long  remarkable  for  their  com- 
bustibility. They  are  extremely  small  ;  and  when 
blown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle  they  take  iire,  with  a 
small  explosion,  and  are  used  in  theatres  to  imitate  the 
appearance  of  lightning.  They  have  been  lately  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis  by  Bucholz.  From  1000 
parts  of  the  seeds  he  obtained  60  parts  of  a  fixed  oil, 
soluble  in  alcohol  like  castor  oil ;  30  parts  of  sugar  ; 
15  of  a  mucilaginous  extract.  There  remained  a  mat- 
ter insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  alkaline  leys.  But  when  boiled  with  the  last  of 
these  agents,  ammonia  was  disengaged,  and  a  kind  of 
extract  formed.  When  2000  grains  of  this  substance 
were  distilled,  they  yielded  290  ounce  measures  of  gas, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  carbureted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  ;  1080  grains  of  a  brownish  oil,  conrtaining 
ammonia  j  330  grains  of  a  watery  liquid,  holding  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  in  solution.  The  residue  in  the  retort, 
amounting  to  310  parts,  had  very  much  the  appearance 
of  anthracolite.  When  the  Insoluble  part  of  the  seeds 
was  boiled  in  nitric  acid,  a  portion  of  oil  soluble  in  al- 
cohol was  likewise  formed  f . 


*  Ann.  de  Cbivi.  Ixn.  8r.  -{•  Gchlen's  Jour,  y'u  593. 
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Jk  HE  fruits  of  vegetables  are  equally  various  with  the 
seeds.  But  few  of  th^m  have  been  hitherto  subjected 
to  ehemical  analysis.  They  almost  all  contain  an  acid  ; 
and  this  acid  is  usually  either  the  tartaric,  the  oxalic^ 
the  citric,  or  the  malic,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  Hardly  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  acetic, 
has  hitherto  been  found  ia  fruits.  They  usually  con- 
tain likewise  a  portion  of  gummy  matter,  sometimes 
starch  ;  and  the  fleshy  fruits  contain  likewise  a  fibrous" 
matter,  not  yet  accurately  examined.  The  colouring 
matters  of  fruits,  especially  the  red,  dissolve  readily 
both  in  water  and  alcohol ;  but  very  speedily  decay 
when  exposed  dry  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  weather. 
Hence  they  cannot  be  used  as  dyes. 

A  list  of  the  acids  contained  in  a  considerable  num« 
ber  of  fruits  has  been  given  already  in  a  former  part- 
of  this  Work.  As  very  few  vegetable  fruits  have  hi- 
therto been  analysed,  little  can  be  added  to  what  was 
given  there.  The  only  analyses,  indeed,  hitherto  pub- 
lished, are  those  of  tamarinds  and  grapes. 

1.  Tamarinds, — This  substance  consists  chiefly  of  a 
pulpy  matter  which  fills  the  pods  of  the  tamarindus 
indica,  and  covers  the  seeds.  It  is  brought  to  Europe 
preserved  in  sugar.     We  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin, 
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for  an  analysis  of  this  substance,  published  however  at     Chap.  IL^ 
a  very  early  period  of  his  chemical  career.     By  treat- 
ing the  pulp  of  tamarinds,  such  as  they  are  sold  by  the 
apothecaries,  first  with  cold  water^  and  afterwards  with 
hot,  he  separated  the  following  substances  * : 

Supertartrate  of  potash     300 

Gum 432 

Sugar 1152 

Jelly 576 

Citric  acid^ 8^4 

.     Tartaric  acid 144 

Malic  acid 40 

Feculent  matter ........   2880 

Water. 3364 

9752 

2.  Grapes, — Though  grapes  have  been  repeatedly  Grapes. 
examined  by  chemists,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of 
an  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  their  constituents.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  they  contain  super- 
tartrate of  potash,  tartaric  acid,  citric  and  malic  acids  f. 
They  contain  also  abundance  of  sugar,  a  portion  of 
mucilage  and  jelly,  some  albumen  and  colouring  mat- 
ter, and,  according  to  Proust,  a  portion  of  gluten. 

Pears,  apples,  lemons,  oranges,  &c.  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  chemical  examination.  The  few 
facts  which  have  been  ascertained  respecting  them  are 
detailed  in  a  different  part  of  this  Work. 


*  Ann.  de  CUm.  V.  92. 

\  Bouillon,  itfwr.  d«  Fbyt.  xxix.  3. — Parmentien,  Ann,  dt  Cbim  liii.  iij^. 
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Uy  hulls  are  understood  tubercles  connected  with  the 
roots  of  vegetables,  very  analagous  to  the  hudsy  and  con- 
taining the  embryo  of  a  future  plant.  The  potatoe  is  a 
well  known  example  of  a  bulb. 

Bulbs  vary  considerably  in  their  constituents  and 
properties,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  plants  ;  but 
they  bear,  upon  the  whole,  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  seeds  of  those  grasses  which  are  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  corn  ;  at  least  starch  constitutes  a  notable 
portion  of  most  of  the  bulbs  hitherto  examined.  Hence 
several  of  them  are  employed  as  articles  of  food.  Few 
of  them  hitherto  have  been  subjected  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis. I  can  only  therefore  specify  the  following : 
Potatoes.  J,  Potatoes  are  the   bulbs  of  the  solanum  tuherosum^ 

an  American  plant,  first  brought  to  this  country  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  now  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  in  Britain  constituting  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  food.  The  plant  and  the  bulb  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 

Potatoes  have  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  chemical 
examination.  Parmentier  published  an  elaborate  disser- 
tation ou  their  culture,  uses,  and  properties,  about  the 
year  177(5,  which  contributed  considerably  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  continent.     Dr  Pearspa 
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cbhtributed  to  the  Boatd  of  Agriculture  a  valuable  essay  .Chap.  II. 
on  potatoes^  containing  a  set  of  chemical  experiments 
on  them,  performed  with  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity  ; 
and  very  lately  Einhof  has  published  a  very  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  root  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  Gehlen's 
Journal  i 

The  variety  of  pbtatoe  which  chiefly  occupied  the 
attention  of  Einhofj  was  that  \vhich  has  a  red  skin  and 
flesh-coloured  juice.  When  dried  by  a  moderate  heat, 
till  they  ceased  to  lose  any  weight,  potatoes  were  redu- 
ced tb  ^th  of  their  original  weight  *. 

The  analysis  of  this  root  was  conducted  by  Einhof 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  his  analysis  of  bar* 
ley  and  rye.  A  determinate  quantity  of  potatoes  was 
reduced  with  water  to  a  pulp^  and  then  washed  on  a 
scarce  till  the  liquid  ceased  to  come  off  milky,  or  to 
feold  any  thing  in  solution.  What  remained  on  the 
cloth  was  the  fibrous  matter  of  the  potatoe  j  but  it  dif-> 
fered  essentially  from  the  fibrous  matter  of  most  plants. 
With  boiling  water  it  formed  a  |)aste  similar  to  that 
made  by  means  of  starch,  and  when  dry  it  assumed  a 
semitransparent  appearance.  This  matter,  when  tri- 
turated in  a  mortar,  and  again  washed  with  water, 
yielded  a  considerable  portiori  of  starch.  The  residue, 
which  was  of  a  light  grey  colour^  being  triturated  a 
second  time,  formed  a  powdet  which  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  starch,  both  in  its  appearance  and 
properties. 

The  liquid  with  which  the  potatoe  was  washed  was 
at  first  milky,  but   deposited,   on   standing,   a   heavy 


*  Gehlen's  7»vr,  iv.  45  7, 
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white  powder,  whicji  was  starch.  When  filtered  it  had 
a  carmine-red  colour,  and  reddened  vegetable  blues. 
When  boiled  a  flaky  precipitate  separated,  partly  white 
'and  partly  red.'  'Tfiis.  precipitate  |}0ssessed  the  pro- 
perties of' albumen.  The  residue,  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  had  a  brownish  colour,  was 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  water,  and, 
according  to  Einhof,  was  a  mucilaginous  matter.  The 
following  were  the  proportions  of  these  various  sub- 
stances obtained  from  7680  parts  of  potatoes  : 

Starch... 1153 

Fibrous  starchy  matter 540 

Albumeii.. 107 

Mucilage,  in  the  state  of  a  thick  syrup...     312 

2112 

To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  exists  in 
potatoes,  Einhof  separated  the  juice  of  potatoes  by  a 
gentk  pressure.  He  had  first  frozen  and  then  thawed 
them,  to  facilitate  the  separation.  Lime-water  was 
added  in  excess  to  this  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  was 
digested  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  separate  the  lime 
from  the  acid.  Thus  obtained,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  tartaric  and  phosphoric  acids  *.  The  sap, 
thus  deprived  of  Its  acid,  contained  an  excess  of  lime 
in  combination  with  the  mucilage.  Einhof  found,  that 
this  lime  became  gradually  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  even  though  the  sap  was  kept  in  close  vessels  i 


*  Though  Einhof  obtained  phosphoric  acid  by  the  method  described 
in  the  text,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  existed  in  the  potatoes  in  an  un- 
combined  state.  It  might  have  been  in  combination  with  lime,  and  held 
in  solution  in  the  potatoe,  juice  by  means  of  the  tartaric  acid. 
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and  that  in  process  of  time,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of    .  ^^^^'  ^^* . 
lime  were  present,  the  mucilage  acquired  a  sweet  taste  ; 
and   when  treated  with   alcohol,  a  portion  dissolved, 
which  yielded  crystals  of  sugar.      This  he  considered 
as  a  conversion  of  the  mucilage  into  sugar. 

From  1820  parts  of  dried  potatoes,  Einhof  obtained  Ashes. 
96  parts  of  a  greyish  white  ash.  Of  these,  64  parts 
were  soluble  in  watei%  They  consisted  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  ;  but\ontained  likewise  10^  parts  of 
phosphoric  acid,  3^  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  two  of  mu- 
riatic. The  insoluble  35  parts  consisted  of  earths  and 
oxides.     From  20  parts  of  it  he  obtained 

2*5  silica 

6*0  lime 

4*0  alumina 

7*0  magnesia,  with  some  manganese  or  oxide  of  iron. 

19-5 

Einhof  examined  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  He 
found  the  same  ingredients  in  all,  but  the  proportions 
varied  considerably.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  because  the  same  variations 
doubtless  occur  even  in  the  same  kind  of  potatoe. 

But  as  it  may  be  useful  to  know  the  quantity  of  starch 
furnished  by  different  varieties  of  potatoe,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  drawn  up  from  the  experiments  of  Mr 
,  William  Skrimshire  junior,  is  subjoined.  Five  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  fresh  .potatoes  were  used,  and  the  starch 
was  separated  by  grating  the  potatoe,  and  pouring  water 
upon  it  placed  upon  a  scarce  *, 


♦  Nicholson's  /eur.  xxi,  71. 
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Substances. 

Fine  starch 

Ditto  slightly  coloured 

Pulp  dried 

Water,  mucus,  and  extractive 

s 

Action  of 
frost  on  po- 
tatoes. 


When  potatoes  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  frosty  it 
is  well  known  that  they  become  soft,  and  acquire  a 
sweet  taste.  This  taste  is  succeeded  bj  a  sour  tast«, 
©wing  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  acetic  acid,  and  the 
root  soon  passes  to  putrefaction.  From  the  experiments 
of  Einhofy  we  learn  that  the  sugar  is  formed  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  mucilage  ;  for  the  other  ingredients  were 
found,  in  potatoes  sweetened  by  frost,  in  the  usual  pro- 
portions. He  considers  this  sweetening  process  as  cou^ 
nected  with  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  root. 
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When  potatoes  are  boiled,  they  Jose  froni  one  to  ^Chaf>>n.^ 
l^per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  juice,  which  maybe  Boiling* 
separated  from  them,  is  sweet-tasted.  The  meal  is  in- 
soluble even  in  boiling  water,  though  potatoe  starch 
forms  a  trai>sparent  solution  with  hot  watcr»  Thus  it 
appears^  that  by  boiling,  the  albumen,  fibrous  matter, 
and  starch  combing  together,  and  form  an  insoluble 
tompound  *. 

From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  potatoes  dif- 
fer essentially  from  wheat  and  barley  by  containing  no 
glutei.  They  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  na- 
ture of  rye. 

2.  Ga^/«r,.-*This  is  the  bulbofts  part  of  the  root  ot  oarllc. 
the  allium  sativum,  and  is  well  known,  and  remarkable 
for  its  strong  smell  and  peculiar  taste.  It  was  much  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and 
as  a  rnedicine.  It  has  been  repeatedly  examined  by 
chemists.  The  analysis  of  Neumann,  eonsidering  the 
state  of  the  art  of  examining  vegetables  at  that  time, 
tbust  be  considered  as  very  exact  f .  Cadet  has  lately 
subjected  it  to  a  chemical  examination  %, 

Wheri  dried,  it  loses  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight; 
but  this  proportion  is  doubtless  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  The  expressed  juice  of  garlic  is  of  a  thick 
consistence  like  mucilage,  and  slightly  reddens  vegeta- 
ble blues.  When  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered,  it 
yields  flakes  of  albumen  when  boiled.  The  residue 
consists  chiefly  of  mucilage,  of  which  garlic  yields  a 
very  great  proportion,  and  of  extractive.  This  last  is 
somewhat  acrid  in  its  nature.     When  garlic  is  distilled 


«  Gdtlw's  Jeur.  iv.  485.  f  Neumann's  Cbem.  p.  481. 

X  jinn,  de  Cbirn,  lix.  I06- 
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Book  IV.     with  water^  it  yields  a  portion  of  yellow  coloured   vo- 
latile oil,,  at  first  lighter  than  water,  but  gradually  be- 
coming heavier  as  the  distillation  advances.      To  this 
Contains  an   oil  garlic  owes  its  most  remarkable  properties.      J^s 
acrid  oil.       ^^^^^  -g  ^^^.^  acrid,  and  its  smell  strong.    When  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  produces  an  irritation  not  inferior  to  can- 

•  tharides,  and,  like  that  drug,  might  be  employed  to  blis- 
ter the  skin.  When  triturated  with  oxide  of  iron,  it 
immediately  strikes  with  it  a  black  colour  ;  but  it  has 
no  effect  upon  any  other  metallic  oxide. 

When    garlic  is  treated  with   alcohol,  the   liquid  as- 
sumes a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  leaves,  when  eva- 
;..  .-^     poratedj  a  brown   extract,   very   acrid,  which    attracts 

•  moisture  from  the  air. 

Other  con-  When  garlic  is  distilledj  it  yields  first  a  liquid  slightly 
stituent&  coloured,  and  having  a  very  acrid  taste  ;  then  a  thick 
brown  oil,  and  abundance  of  inflammable  air  and  car-^ 
bonic  acid.  The  liquid  in  the  receiver  emits  the  smell 
of  ammonia  when  mixed  with  lime.  When  40,320 
parts  of  garlic  were  incinerated,  they  left  4896  parts  of 
ashes,  or  about  -Jth  of  the  original  weight.  From  172 
parts  of  these  ashes  Cadet  obtained  t^he  following  sub- 
Stances: 

Potash  and  carbonate  of  potash  ...33 

Sulphate  of  potash  with  some  muriate... 58 

Alumina 2 

Phosphate  of  lime .......15*6 

Oxide  of  iron ......i:^..;^;i;U.   1*5 

Magnesia ,,,, g 

Lime  ^....i. 14 

Silica  .••**....••»...,..• 8 

141-1 


From  1406  parts  of  fresh  garlic  he  obtained  ^hap.  II. 

Mucilage 520 

Albumen , , . ,      3,7 

Fibrous  mattef '. . .  .'V.'     4S 
Wa ter^  iy  pil  rii ate . . .    SOI 

1405  r  hns  ^0%    . 

3.  Onion*     This  is  the  bulbous  root  oi  \he,  allium  ce^   Onion. 

pa,  A  few  experiments  oh  it  had  been  made  by  Neu- 
mann and  Cadet.  But  Fo uxor oy  and  Vau^uelln  have 
lately  published  a  very  curious  and  accurate  analysis  of 

^it.  When  reduced  to*'a'' piitp,  'and  subjected  to  tne 
press,  it  yields  a  viscid  juice,  somewhat  opaque,  at  first 
colourless,  but  becoming  gradually  red  in  consequence 
of  the  oil  which  it  contains.  It  has  a  strong  smell,  and 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  precipitated  by  'acetate 
of  lead,  lime  water,  oxalic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
potash.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  milky  liquid,  slight- 
ly acid,  on  the  surface  of  which  swim  some  drops  of 
oil.  It  contains  a  little  sulphur  dissolved  in  the  oil  j 
for  oxymuriatic  acid  gives  it  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating nitrate  of  barytes,  and  when  distilled  in  a  copper 
vessel  some  sulphuret  of  copper  is  formed.  The  por- 
tion of  juice  not  distilled  deposites  a  fawn   coloured  se- 

..diment,  having  a  strong  oniony  odour.  Alcohol  de- 
prives this  sediment  of  oil  and  of  sulphur ;  the  residue 
seems  to  possess  properties  analogous  to  those  of  gluten. 
The  liquid,  fVom  which  this  precipitate  has  separated, 
contains  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  and  gluten. 

When  onion  juice  is  kept  at  a  temperature  betwecH 
6t)**  and  70**  it  emits  no  gas,  but  it  changes  its  colour 
successively  to  red  and  yellow,  and  lets  fall  a  fawn  co- 
loured sediment.     It  is  now  converted  into  vinegar  still 
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Book  IV.  retaining  the  oniony  odour  j  a  proof  that  the  volatile  oil 
remains  undecomposed.  This  vinegar  contains  in  it 
a  good  deal  of  manna,  which  readily  crystallizes  in 
needles.  On  examining  recent  onion  juice  no  manna 
could  be  found  in  ir,  merely  a  considerable  quantity  of 
uncrystalUzable  sugar,  This  sugar,  in  a  heat  between 
60^  and  70",  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  acetic  acid  and  manna.  The  fawn  coloured  mat- 
ter, which  precipitated  during  this  acetification,  consist- 
ed of  gluten,  oil,  and  sulphur. 

Onion  juice  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fer* 
mentation.     When  8  ounces  troy  were  mi??ed  with  122 
'   cubic  inches  of  water,  and  somewhat  less  than  X  ounce 
of  barm,  they   underwent  a   brisk  fermentation,   and 
yielded  by  distillation  about  2*?5  ounces  troy  of  strong 
alcohol.      By  Lavoisier's   e^perinveots  3*7  ounces  of 
sugar  would  have  yielded  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol, 
Besides    the    preceding  constituents,    Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  found  in  onion  juice  nmcilage,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  citrate  of  lime  *. 
^guill^  4.  Squills — rTbis  is  the  bulbous   root  of    the  s^cUla 

maritima,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  ^  diuretic,  and 
to  excite  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  has  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  ;  but  is  supposed,  from 
the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  it,  to  contain  resin^ 
^l^tractive,  mucilage,  2rnd.  bitter  principle. 


*  Ann.  dd  Cbim.  Ixv.  I^j. 
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SECT.  XL 


OF      LICHENS. 


The  lichens  are  a  class  of  plants  which  differ  almost  HUtofjr, 
in  every  respect  from  other  vegetables.  Manjr  of  them 
have  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  plants,  but  form 
hard  crusts,  which  cover  rocks,  wood,  trees,  &c. ;  others 
have  the  form  of  leaves  or  of  branches,  but  nothing  re- 
sembling ilowers  is  visible.  It  was  to  Tournefort  and 
Micheli  that  [botany  is  indebted  for  first  fixing  the 
word  lichen^  formerly  vague  and  ill  define<3,  to  a  pecu- 
liar set  of  plants*  Afterwards  Linnaeus  placed  them 
among  the  algae,  and  described  81  species.  Since  that 
time  a  great  variety  of  botanical  writers  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  them,  particularly  in  ascer- 
taining and  describing  their  parts  of  fructification,  and 
ihe  various  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  vegetation  j  but  few  only  have  Tit- 
tempted  to  analyse  them,  or  to  point  out  the  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  they  may  be  applied.  Wiliemet  has 
given  us  a  historical  account  of  41  species  of  lichens, 
and  detailed  their  medical  and  economical  uses  with 
considerable  accuracy.  Amoreux,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  has  given  us  still  more  copious  details, 
and  has  published  likewise  a  brief  chemical  analysis  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  lichens.  Hoffmann,  who 
had  previously  distinguished  himself  by  his  botanical 
arrangement  of  the  lichens,  published  an  account  of 
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^ Book  IV.  their  chemical  and  economical  properties  in  1787,  and 
has  given  us  the  chemical  analysis  of  several,  made  by 
Georgi  with  considerable  care.  Westring  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  uses  of  the  lichens  in  dyeing  ; 
and  in  seven  dissertations,  published  successively  in  the 
Stockholm  Transactions  from  1792  to  17P7,  has  exa- 

'  mined  almost  all  the  lichens  of  the  north,  and  described 

the  colours  which  each  of  them  is  capable  of  yielding, 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  to  these  writers, 
and  to  Georgi,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  few  facts 
known  respecting  the  composition  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  lichens. 

The  lichens  are  fpund  in  all  countries  and  climates, 
and  are  very  numerous  ;  considerably  more  than  two 
hundred  species  have  been  described  by  botanists  as  na- 
tives of  Britain. 

Soaie  II-  From  the  experiments  of  Georgi,   professor  of  che- 

mistry in  Petersburgh,  we  learn  that  the  lichen  fari- 
naceus,  glaucus,  and  physodes,  form  with  water  a  muci- 
lage which  yields,  when  evaporated,  a  gum  as  transpa- 
rent and  tasteless  as  gum  arabic.  Lichen  pulmonarius 
yields  likewise  a  gum,  but  its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter. 
The  gum  yielded  by  these  lichens  amounted  to  ^th  of 
their  weight.  When  treated  with  alcohol,  the  liquid 
acquires*'a  green  colour  and  a  bitter  taste  *.  Amoreux, 
who  repeated  these  experimd^iits,  obtained  from  the 
lichen  pulmonarius  a  reddish  gum,  much  less  transpa- 
rent than  gum  arabic.  This  lichen  gave  a  yellow  co- 
lour to  alcohol.     Probably  he  had  examined  a  diiFerent 


chaas  con 
tain  gum> 


*  See  the  experirtiei^ts  of  Georgi,  as  quoted  by  Amoreux,  in  his  i?<r» 
itnrcbes  et  Experiences  sur  les  di-vert  Lichens^  p.  94. 
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species  from  that  tried  by  Georgi,  or  if  not,  the  lichens    .  ^^^^P-  ^- 
must  have  been  of  very  different  ages. 

Amoreux  found,  that  when  the  lichen  prunastri  was 
steeped  in  water,  its  branches  became  transparent  like 
animal  membrane,  and  adhered  strongly  to  paper.  In 
this  state  it  is  insipid,  but  as  friable  as  celery.  He  ob- 
tained abundance  of  gum  from  the. lichen  islandicus, 
and  from  all  the  broad-leaved  lichens  tried.  He  suc- 
ceeded in.  extracting  gum  from  the  lichen  fraxineus,  ca- 
mnus>  and  caperatus.  This  last  gave  a  lemon  yellow 
colour  to  ammonia  *. 

Georgi  found,  that  when  the  lichen  physodes,  hirtus,  some  may 
farinaceus,  and  pulmonarius,  were  boiled  in  water,  they  ^euseda$ 
yielded  a  yellowish  mucilage  nearly  insipid,  and  that 
the  lichens  thus  treated  might  be  eaten  with  salt.  They 
all  yielded  a  portion  of  resin  to  alcohol,  but  it  did  not 
taste  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled.  When  in- 
cinerated, these  lichens  yielded  a  little  potash,  lime,  and 
silica,  but  no  sulphuric  or  muriatic  salt.  When  dis- 
tilled, they  yielded  an  acidulous  water,  and  a  yellow  or 
blackish  oil  which  sunk  in  water. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
the  constituents  of  a  few  of  the  lichens.  I  shall  now 
mention  such  of  ihem  as  are  most  remarkable  for  the 
colouring  matters  which  they  yield. 

1.  Lichen  roccelia, — This  lichen  which  grows  abund-   Archil 
antly  in  the  Canary  islands,  but  which  is  found  also  on 
the  south  coast  of  England  and  France,  yields  the  dye 
stuff  called  archil.     If  we  belief  Tournefort,  this  dye 
stuff  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  employed  to 


*  See  the  experiments  of  Georgi,   as  quoted  by  Amoreux  in  his 
■Rciearches  et  Exferiefices  sur  les  divers  Lichens^  p,  95-. 
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■  tookiv.^  produce  the  colour  known  among  them  by  the  name 
of  purpk  of  amorgos.  Be  that  as  it  n»aj,  the  colouring 
property  of  the  lichen  rocella  was  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  a  Florentine  rnerchant  in  1300,  who  observed 
that  urine  gave  it  a  fine  violet  colour.  Since  that  tirne 
it  has  be«n  an  article  of  commerce,  and  tvas  long  pre- 
pared in  Florence.  The  lichen,  reduced  to  powder,  i-s 
put  into  a  vat  with  urine  and  qnicklime,  and  regularly^ 
stirred,  fresh  urine  and  lime  beirig  added  till  it  has  ac- 
quiifed  the  destined  colour.  Other  substances  were 
likewise  added  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  these  only 
are  essential.  Hellot  ascertained,  that  by  treating  li- 
chens with  lime  and  ammonia,  their  colouring  matter, 
if  they  have  any,  will  be  developed  j  and  Westring  has 
siniplified  the  process  by  substituting  sal-animoniac 
for  ammonia. 

Archil  thus  prepared  is  used  occasionally  to  brighten 
other  colours,  but  the  colour  which  it  yields  is  far  from 
fixed.  It  is  employed  to  tinge  the  alcohol  used  in  ther- 
mometers. Nollet  observed  that  this  tincture  became 
colourless  when  kept  excluded  from  the  air,  but  that 
it  recovered  its  colour  again  when  air  was  admitted. 
The  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  archil  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  by  chemists. 

2.  Lichen  parellus^-r—^rovn  this  lichen,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  and  which  is  common  also  in  Britain, 
the  pigment  called  circhil of  Auvergne  is  prepared.  The 
process  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
lichen  roecella  is  prepared,  and  the  pigment  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  name,  and  applied  to  the  same 
use,  but  is  not  considered  as  so  valuable.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  each  is  analogous, 


LICHENS.  fas 

S.  Lichen  ^ertusus .m^Tretited  with  lime  and  sal-am*-     Chap,  II. 
moniaCy  it  yielded  a  brown  colouring  matter  to  West-   other  li- 

ring.  Chens  yield- 

4.  Lichen  ventosus.^^This   lichen   dyed   wool  of  a   ingjiuttcw. 
brown  colour,  which  resisted  the  action  of  alkalies. 

5.  Lichen  hamatoma  yielded  a  wax  yellow  colour. 

6.  Lichen  corralinits. -^This  lichen  was  found  by 
Westring  to  abound  in  colouring  matter.  By  simple 
infusion  in  water  with  a  little  common  salt,  it  dyed 
wool  yellow.  Without  addition,  it  gives  a  deep  brown 
of  considerable  permanence.  It  yielded  the  same  colour 
when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  lime. 

7.  Lichen  pseudo-corraVmus  yielded  a  line  orange, 
which  was  brightened  by  muriate  of  cobalt. 

8.  Lichen  tartareus  yielded  a  fine  brown. 

9.  Lichen  centrifugusy  with  fixed  alkalies,  yielded  a 
fine  wax  yellow  ;  with  water,  a  brown  ^  with  common 
salt  and  nitre,  an  orange. 

10.  Lichen  saxatilis, — Tliis  lichen,  with  soda,  yields 
a  yellow;  with  lime  and  sal-ammoniac,  a  nankeen;  and 
^ith  muriate  of  soda  and  nitre,  an  orange. 

11.  Lichen  physodes,  by  the  same  reagents,  yields 
various  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  ;  lichen  juniperi" 
nus,  yellow  and  brown  ;  lichen  ienellus,  yellow,  olive, 
and  reddish  brown  ;  lichen  furfuraceus,  yellow  and 
brown.  The  same  colours  were  obtained  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  leafy  lichens. 

Lichen  croceus^  with  lime  and  sal-ammohiac,  gave 
out  a  red  colour.  Westring  obtained  several  colours 
from  other  lichens  ;  and  by  mixing  several  of  them  to- 
gether, he  varied  the  shade,  and  produced  a  new  set  of 
colours,  differing  both  in  their  intensity  and  fijsity. 
But  for  the  particulars. of  his  numerous  experiments. 


^86  PARTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Book  IV.     the  reader  is  referred  to  his  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
ject *. 


lth:-yi   I- 


SECT.   XII. 


OF    MUSHROOMS. 


Xhe  mushrooms  area  class  of  plants  proverbial  for 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  and  their  speedy  decay. 
When  they  putrefy,  they  give  out  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  appear  to  approach  animal  matter 
much  more  closely  than  other  vegetable  substances.  A 
chemical  analysis  of  the  more  remarkable  species  would 
be  curious,  and  would  probably  niakQ  us  acquainted 
with  several  new  substances;  but  hitherto,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  following  species  only  have  been  chemically 
examined. 
Boletus  la-  j.  Boletus lavicis, —T\iis  plant,  in  a. dry  state,  is  used 
on  the  continent  as  a  medicine,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  agaric.  It  has  been  lately  examined  by  Bouillon  la 
Grange  f. 

It  is  in  pieces,  which  are  white,  light,  and  friable. 
The  outer  skin  is  leathery  and  dark-coloured.  Its 
taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  it  leaves  a  bitter  and  acrid 


ncis. 


*  The  first  has  been  translated  into  JFrench,  and  printcdj'n  vois.  xv. 
andxvii.of  the  Annahs  de  CBme,  "The  otficfs  are  inserted  in'CrelPd 


Annals  (or  1796, 1 797,  and  1799. 

f  Anfi.  de  Chim.  Ik  76, 
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impression  in  the.  mouth.      When  steeped  in  water,  it     Chap.  ir. 
communicates  a  yellowish  colour  and  a  sweetish  taste 
to  the  liquid.     The  infusion  reddens  vegetable  blues,  j 
and  holds  in  solution  sulphate,  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  of  potasli,|-yj   naJi  ' 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  in  water,  the  liquid 
acquires  a  gelatinous  form  as  it  cools.  Evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  treated  with  lime,,,  the  odour  of  ammoq|a 
becomes  perceptible.  Alcohol,  boiled  upon  the  boletus^ 
acquires  a  red  colour;  and  when  mixed  with  Wat^r, 
lets  fall  a  copious  precipitate,  which  exhibits  the:  pro- 
perties of  a  resfn,.,  This  resin  has  a  yellow  colour,  is 
brittle,  semitransparent,  and  has  a  sour  and  bitter  taste. 
When  treated  with  lime,  and  the  solution  afterwards 
decomposed  with  muriatic  acid,  a  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid  is  obtained  from  it.  .  From  these  experiments,  it 
is  evident  that  this  substance  contains  resin,  benzoic 
acid,  different  salts,  some  extractive,  and  some  animal 
matter,  to  which  the  gelatinous  form  of  the  decoc- 
tion must  be  ascribed.  ♦  ^    >.,>|.,  ,        f  ; '^vi  t>ril 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  and  rapidly  chars  the  boletus. 
Nitric  acid  acts  with  energy;  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  the  boletus  becomes  brown.  By  continuing  the 
action  of  the  acid,  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  obtained  ; 
malic  acid  is  likewise  formed,  together  with  some  re- 
sin, and  a  substance  which  approaches  the  nature  of 
wax  in  its  properties.  The  fixed  alkalies  give  it  a  red 
colour,  render  it  gelatinous,  and  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
liionia  is  disengaged  *. 

2.  Boletus  igniarius.'^^Thh  boletus  is  not  uncom-    Boletus  ij- 


*  Bouillon  la  Grange,  4fin.  de  Cb'm.  li.  76. 
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fV".  man  in  this  country  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  A  variety 
of  it  is  used  in  Gernriany  and  some  other  countries  a» 
tinder*  It  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  boiling  it  ia 
a  solution  of  saltpetre,  beating  it  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently soft,  and  then  boiling  it  a  second  time  in  the 
same  solution*  In  1750  it  was  recommended  by  Bros- 
sard,  a  French  surgeon,  as  an  excellent  styptic ;  and  va^ 
rious  trials  were  made  with  it,  both  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain. It  has  been  lately  subjected  to  a  chemical  exa- 
mination by  Bouillon  la  Grange  *^ 

When  boiled  in  water  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep 
brown  colour  and  a  slightly  astringent  taste*  It  holds 
in  solution  sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  potash. 
When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  brown-colour- 
ed extract,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  substanc  .,  when  incinerated,  left  a  white 
ash,  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  potash  ;  and 
when  dissolved  in  water,  exhibited,  by  reagents,  the 
presence  of  lime,  and  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acidr. 
The  residual  portion  of  the  boletus,  being  calcined, 
was  found  to  contain  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia^ 
and  some  iron* 

Alcohol  has  scarcely  any  action  on  this  boletus  ;  but 
when  assisted  by  heat,  it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of 
resiri.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  ;  malic  and  oxa- 
lic acids  are  formed,  and  probably  also  a  portion  of 
bitter  principle,  while  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous  gas 
are  disengaged*  Alkaline  leys  dissolve  it  with  diffi- 
culty ;  forming,  however,  a  soapy  liquid,  and  separa- 
ting a  small  portion  of  amihonia.     From  these  experi- 


*  Ann.  dt  Qb'itn,  Uv,  9Z. 
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merits,  we  learn  that  this  boletus  differs  in  many  respects    .^^^P;"-, 
from  the  preceding.      It  contains  much  less  resin,  and 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  animal  matter,  and  yields 
no  traces  of  benzoic  acid  *. 

3.  Ly  coper  don  tuber,  or  tuber  cibariwn;  truces  ."^This  1*^"™^'< 
is  a  globular  fungus  found  four  or  five  inches  under 
ground,  in  woody  places,  and  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  eatable  mushrooms.  Bouillon  la  Grange 
has  lately  subjected  it  to  a  chemical  analysis  f.  It  was 
attempted  nearly  in  the  manner  formerly  described  for 
ascertaining  the  constituents  of  the  different  species  of 
corn. 

It  was  grated  down  small,  and  then  washed  with  wa- 
ter upon  a  scarce,  till  the  liquid  ceased  to  carry  off  any 
thing.  A  blackish  fibrous  matter  remained  upon  the 
scarce.  The  liquid  let  fall  a  brown  coloured  matter 
when  left  at  rest.  The  liquid  produced  no  effect  upon 
vegetable  blues.  The  brown  deposite  does  not  re- 
semble starch  in  its  properties.  Water  produces  but 
little  effect  upon  truffles.  Warm  water,  however,  dis- 
solves a  portion,  which  possesses  the  characters  of  al- 
bumen. 

When  the  plant  was  treated  with  nitric  acid,  a  solu. 
tion  was  accomplished  ;  nitrous  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and 
azotic  gas  were  disengaged  ;  and  the  solution,  by  distil- 
lation, yielded  a  liquor  containing  prussic  acid.  The 
residual  liquid  yielded  bitter  principle,  an  oily  matter, 
and  small  crystals,  which  Bouillon  la  Grange  consi- 
dered as  a  combination  of  oxalic  acid  and  bitter  prin- 
ciple.    He  suspected  also  the  presence  of  malic  acid. 


*  Bouillon  la  Grange,  Ann,de  CLim.  Hv.  92. 
f  Anft.  de  Cbim.  xlvi.  1 07. 
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Book  IV.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  brownish  bitter 
matter,  which  acquires  the  properties  of  resin  by  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere, "• 

When  truffles  are  left  in  the  state  of  a  paste  with  wa* 
ter,  they  acquire  the  smell  of  cheese.  When  mixed 
with  sugar  and  water  they  undergo  fermentation,  car* 
bonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  alcohol  formed. 

When  distilled,  truffles  yield  an  acid  liquid,  a  black 
oil,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburet- 
ed hydrogen.  The  charcoal  contains  magnesia,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  iron,  and  silica  *, 

Several  experiments  have  been  likewise  made  upon 
this  plant  by  Robert  and  Antoine,  which  confirm  those 
of  Bouillon  la  Grange. 
Agaricus  ^*  Agaricm  piperatus. — From  the  observations   of 

ptperatus.  Trommsdorf,  we  learn  that  this  plant  contains  a  great 
portion  of  a  peculiar  acrid  matter,  and  abundance  of  aU 
bumen.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  ammonia  f ,  This  mushroom  was 
examined  by  Dr  Lister,  and  the  result  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1672  J.  He  found  them 
to  yield  a  milky  juice  with  a  tasie  hotter  than  pepper, 
not  discoloured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  the  blade 
of  a  knife.  This  juice  speedily  coagulated  when  kept 
in  a  glass  vessel,  but  did  not  lose  its  hot  taste. 

Though  this  is  the  only  species  of  the  numerous  fa» 
mily  of  agarics  hitherto  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
many  others  are  highly  deserving  of  attention.  The 
agaricus   campestris,   coriacius^   deliciosus^    and   a   few 


*  Bouillon  la  Grange,  Ann.  de  Ch'tm,  xlvi.  197. 
f  Ann,  de  Cbim.  xxii.  1%0.         %  Vol.  vii.  p.  5116. 
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Others,  are  very  Commonly  served  up  as  art  article  of  ^  ghap.  ir. 
food,  and  form  the  basis  of  various  sauces.    Other  spe- 
cies of  agaricus,  as  the  muscarius^  piperatus^  &c.  pos- 
sess very  deleterious  qualities. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  different  species  of 
holeti.  Much  curious  information  might  be  expected 
from  the  analyses  of  the />^«//a>r  esculentus  and  the /)^^/- 
lus  impudicusy  so  remarkable  for  the  abominable  odour 
which  it  diffuses  all  around,  and  for  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  runs  to  putrefaction. 


SECT.  XIII. 


OF   THE    DISEASES    OF   PLANTS. 


H-AViNG  now  given  such  an  account  of  the  parts  of 
plants  as  the  present  imperfect  state  of  vegetable  chemis- 
try permitted,  it  remains  for  us  to  point  diit  the  new 
substances  generated  in  plants  by  disease,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  properties  of  these  substances.  But  though 
the  diseases  of  plants  are  numerous  and  well  marked, 
and  though  the  effects  which  they  produce  on  those 
vegetables  which  are  employed  as  articles  of  food  are 
often  severely  felt,  yet  little  progress  has  been  made, 
either  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  these  diseases,  or 
the  method  of  preventing  or  removing  them.  The 
following  are  the  only  observations,  strictly  chemical, 
which  can  be  at  present  o^ered : 

T  2 
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Book  IV. ^         I ,  Old  trees  are  frequently   affected  with  a  kind  of 
Ulcers.  ulcer,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  under  the  bark.  There 

the  juices  undergo  a  change,  and  acquire  a  certain 
acridity,  which  enables  them  to  corrode  and  destroy 
,  the  solid  parts  of  the  plant.  We  are  indebted  to  Vau- 
quelin  for  an  examination  of  the  sanies  pr  morbid  li- 
quid which  flows  from  the  ulcer  in  these  cases.  He 
collected  the  matter  which  he  examined  from  the  elm, 
which  is  particularly  subject  to  this  disease*.* 

This  liquor  is  sometimes  nearly  transparent  like 
water,  and  having  an  acrid  and  saline  taste  ;  sometimes 
it  is  slightly  coloured,  sometimes  blackish  or  brown. 
It  deposites  upon  the  sides  of  the  ulcer  a  soft  matter, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  bark  over  which 
the  transparent  sanies  passes  becomes  white  like  chalk, 
acquires  an  alkaline  taste,  and  effervesces*  powerfully 
with  acids.  It  becomes  friable,  loses  its  fibrous  texture, 
and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  crystals.  By  means  of 
a  glass  small  rhomboids  and  four-sided  prisms  can  be 
distinguished  in  it.  When  the  liquid  is  dark  coloured, 
the  bark  assumes  a  black  appearance,  and  looks  as  if 
covered  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  This  black  matter  is 
sometimes  in  such  quantity  that  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  stalactites.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  an  alka- 
line taste,  and  effervesces  with  acids. 

The  white  matter  which  was  deposited  on  the  bark 
of  the  elm  round  the  ulcer,  was  found  composed  of 
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60*5  vegetable  matter  Chap.Jl. 

34' 2  carbonate  of  potash 

5*0  carbonate  of  lima 

0*3  carbonate  of  magnesia 


100-0 


The  black  shining  matter  consisted  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  a  peculiar  substance  which  possessed  most 
of  the  properties  of  gurriy  though  it  differed  from  that 
principle  in  several  particulars. 

The  destructive  tendency  of  such  ulcers  in  trees  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Vauquelin  has  shown,  that  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  white  matter  which  surrounded 
the  ulcer  of  the  elm,  and  on  which  he  made  his  expe- 
riments, 500  lbs  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  must 
have  been  destroyed*. 

2.  The  blight  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  different  Blight  in 
species  of  corn,  especially  wheat,  and  in  some  seasons 
nearly  destroys  the  crop.  It  begins  first  upon  the 
leaves  and  stem,  and  at  last,  attacking  the  seed,  destroys 
at  considerable  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  leaving  a 
black  matter  in  its  place.  Botanists  have  shown,  that 
this  black  matter  is  a  species  of  small  fungus,  which 
draws  its  nourishment  from  the  wheat  f.  The  wheat 
thus  loaded  with  the  black  fungus  has  been  lately  exa- 
mined by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  experiments  of  former  chemists  were 
precise.    The  result  of  their  examination  has  been  pub- 


*   Ann.  de  Chitn.  xxi.  39. 

t  See  an  account  of  this  fungus,  with  figures  of  it,  and  ingenioua 
conjectures  respecting  its  propagation,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Nicholson** 
Jour.  X.  225. 
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Book  IV,     lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annales  de  Museum 
d^Histoire  Naturelk  *. 

When  the  wheat  was  macerated  with  alcohol,  it  gave 
out  a  portion  of  acrid  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  butter^ 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  Water  in  which  it  was  steep- 
ed acquired  acidity,  and  when  saturated  with  potash  let 
fall  an  animal  matter,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia-and-magnesia,  and  held  phosphate  of  potash  in  so- 
lution :  Of  course,  the  acid  which  it  contained  was  the 
phosphoric*  It  still  retained  in  solution  a  matter  simi- 
lar to  gluten  of  wheat  allowed  to  run  into  putrefaction. 
The  residue,  distilled,  yielded  water,  holding  in  solu- 
tion acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  a  brown  oil, 
and  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  amounting  to  nearly  ^th  of 
the  original  weight.  The  result  of  the  experiments 
was,  that  blighted  wheat  contained  an  acrid  oil,  putrid 
gluten,  charcoal,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  no 
traces  of  starch  could  be  detected. 

In  barley.  3^  Barley  is  subject  to  a  similar  disease  with  wheats 

and,  doubtless,  from  the  same  cause.  Einhof  has  late- 
ly subjected  this  grain,  damaged  by  the  rubigOy  or 
blight,  to  a  chemical  examination.  The  result  of  his 
trials  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  experiments  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  on  blighted  wheat.  He  could 
detect  no  starch  in  it.  The  infusion  of  it  in  water  redn. 
dened  vegetable  blues,  and  contained  an  acid,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  phosphoric.  There  was  present  a 
peculiar  animal  matter,  differing  in  its  properties  from 
any  of  the  principles  of  barley,  and  a  quantity  of  char^ 
€«al  t- 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  VEGETATION. 


We  have  now  seen  the  diiFerent  substances  w^hich  are 
contained  in  plants,  and  of  which  they  are  composed  : 
but  we  have  still  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  these 
substances  are  produced,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  the 
diiFerent  processes  which  constitute  vegetation.  But  I 
must  warn  the  reader  not  to  expect  complete  informa- 
tion in  this  Chapter.  The  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  still  but  very  imperfectly  explored  ;  ma- 
ny of  the  organs  of  plants  are  too  minute  for  our  sen- 
ses ;  and  scarcely  a  single  process  can  be  completely 
traced. 

The  multiplicity  of  operations  continually  going  on 
in  vegetables  at  the  same  time,  and  the  variety  of  dif- 
ferent, and  even  opposite  substances,  formed  out  of  the 
same  ingredients,  and  almost  at  the  same  place,  astonish 
and  confound  us.  The  order,  too,  and  the  skill  with 
which  every  thing  is  conducted,  are  no  less  surprising. 
No  two  operations  clash  5  there  is  no  discord,  no  irregu- 
larity, no  disturbance ;  every  object  is  gained,  and  eve- 
ry thing  is  ready  for  its  intended  purpose.  This  rs  too 
wonderful  to  escape  our  observation,  and  of  too  much 
importance  not  to  claim  our  attention.     Many  philoso- 
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BoolcIV.  phers,  accordingly,  distinguished  equally  b/  their  in- 
dustry and  sagacity,  have  dedicated  a  gK£at  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  vegetation  But  hitherto  their  suc- 
cess has  not  been  equal  to  their  exertions.  No  person 
has  been  able  to  detect  this  Agent,  always  so  busy,  and 
performing  such  wonders,  or  to  discover  him  at  his 
work ;  nor  have  philosophers  been  much  more  fortunate 
in  iheir  attempts  to  ascertain  the  instruments  which  he 
employs  in  his  operations.  A  great  variety,  however, 
of  curious  and  interesting  facts  have  been  discovered. 
These  I  shall  attempt  in  the  following  Sections  to  col- 
lect and  arrange,  to  point  out  their  dependence  on  each 
other,  and  perhaps  to  deduce  such  consequences  as  ob- 
Tiously  result  from  this  mutual  dependence. 


SECT.  I. 


OF   GERMINATION. 


Plants  pro-  i.  Natural  historians  have  proved,  by  a  very  com- 
sMds.  ^^^  plete  induction  of  facts,  that  all  plants  arise  from  seeds. 
The  pretended  exceptions  have  disappeared,  orte  after 
another,  as  our  knowledge  of  vegetables  increased  :  and 
-  now  there  remains  scarcely  a  single  objection  entitled  to 
the  smallest  regard.  The  late  attempt  of  Girtanner* 
to  revive  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  deserves 
Jio  attention  whatever  ;  because  his  conclusions  are  ab- 
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Seliitely  incompatible  with  the  experiments  of  Mr  Senne-     Cliap.  III.^ 
bier  upon   the  very  substance  on  which  his  theory  is 
founded. 

A  SEED  consists  of  three  parts:    Fiamely,  the  cotyle-    Seeds  com- 
posed of 
donsy  the  radicle ,  and  iht  plumula,  which  are  usually  in-    three  parts; 

closed  in  a  cover. 

If  we  take  a  garden  bean,  we  may  perceive  each  of  ^iz.  Coty- 
these  three  parts  with  great  ease  ;  for  this  seed  is  of  so 
large  a  size,  that  all  its  organs  are  exceedingly  distinct. 
When  we  strip  off  the  external  coats  of  the  bean,  which 
are  two,  and  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  in  differ- 
ent parts,  we  find  that  it  easily  dividts  into  two  lobes, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  figure.  Each  of 
these  lobes  is  called  a  cotyledon  (fig.  40.  a).  The  coty- 
ledons of  the  bean,  then,  are  two  in  number. 

Near  that  part  of  the  lobes  which   is  contiguous  to    Radicle, 
what  is  called  the  eyeoi  the  bean,  there  is  a  small  round 
white  body  (^),  which  comes  out   between   the   two 
lobes.     This  body  is  called  the  radicle. 

Attached  to  the  radicle  there  is  another  small  round   Plumula. 
body  (r),  which  lies  between  the  cotyledons,  and  whol- 
ly within  them,  so   that  it  cannot   be  seen  till  they  are 
separated  from  each   other.     This   body  is  called  the 
plumula. 

The  appearance  and  shape  of  tliese  three  parts  differ 
very  much  in  different  seeds,  but  there  is  no  seed  which 
wants  them.  The  figure  and  size  of  the  seed  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  cotyledons.  This  is  evidently  the  case 
with  the  bean,  and  it  is  so  with  all  other  seeds.  The 
number  of  cotyledons  is  different  in  different  seeds. 
Some  seeds  have  only  one  cotyledon,  as  the  seeds  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  grasses ; 
4ome  have  three  ;  others  six,  as  the  seeds  of  the  garden 
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Book  IV.     cress  5  but  most  seeds,  like  the  bean,  have  two  cotylc- 
"  dons. 

2.  When  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  to 
vegetation,  it  very  soon  changes  its  appearance*  The 
radicle  is  converted  into  a  root,  and  sinks  into  the  earth, 
the  plumula  on  the  other  hand,  rises  above  the  earth, 
and  becomes  the  trunk  or  stem.  When  these  changes 
take  place,  the  seed  is  said  to  germinate  :  the  process  it- 
self has  been  called  germination.  Seeds  do  not  germi. 
nate  equally  and  indifferently  in  all  places  and  seasons. 
Germination,  therefore,  is  a  process  which  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  seed  alone :  something  external  must  al- 
so affect  it. 

3.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  seeds  will  not  ger- 
minate unless  moisture  have  access  to  them ;  for  seeds, 
if  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry,  never  vegetate  at  all, 
and  yet  their  power  of  vegetating  is  not  destroyed. 
Water,  then,  is  essential  to  germination.  Too  much 
water,  however,  is  no  less  prejudicial  to  most  seeds  than 
none  at  all.  The  seeds  of  water  plants,  indeed,  germi- 
nate and  vegetate  extremely  well  in  water ;  but  most 
other  seeds,  if  they  are  kept  in  water  beyond  a  certain 
time,  are  rotted  and  destroyed  altogether. 

4.  It  is  well  known  also,  that  seeds  will  not  germi- 
nate, even  though  supplied  with  water,  provided  the 
temperature  (be  below  a  certain  degree.  No  seed,  for 
instance,  on  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  can 
be  made  to  vegetate  at  or  below  the  freezing  point:  yet 
this  degree  of  cold  does  not  injure  the  vegetating  power 
of  seeds  ;  for  many  seeds  will  vegetate  as  well  as  ever 
after  having  been  frozen,  or  after  having  been  kept  in 
frozen  water.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  seeds: 


iHeat, 


gen  gas. 
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And  every  species  of  plant  seems  to  have  a  degree  pe-  Chap.  in. 
culfar  to  itself,  at  which  its  seeds  begins  to  germinate  ; 
for  every  seed  has  a  peculiar  season  at  which  it  begins 
to  germinate,  and  this  season  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  Mr  Adanson  found  that  seeds,  when 
sown  at  the  same  time  in  France  and  in  Senegal,  always 
appeared  sooner  above  ground  in  the  latter  country, 
where  the  climate  is  hotter  than  in  France  *. 

5.  Seeds,  although  supplied  with  moisture  and  pla-  And  oxy 
ced  in  a  proper  temperature,  will  not  germinate,  pro- 
vided atmospherical  air  be  completely  excluded  from 
them.  Mr  Ray  found  that  grains  of  lettuce  did  not 
germinate  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump,  but  they  be- 
gan to  grow  as  soon  as  air  was  admitted  to  them  f . 
Romberg  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  same 
subject,  which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  for  the  year  1693.  He  found,  that 
the  greater  number  of  seeds  which  he  tried  refused  to 
vegetate  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  Some,  how- 
ever, did  germinate  :  but  Boyle,  Muschenbroek,  and 
Boerhaave,  who  made  experiments  on  the  same  subject 
in  succession,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  plant  ve- 
getates in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  ;  and  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  Romberg's  seeds  germinated,  the 
vacuum  was  far  from  perfect,  a  quantity  of  air  still  re- 
Hiaining  in  the  receiver.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
seed  will  germinate  unless  atmospherical  air,  or  some 
air  having  the  same  properties,  have  access  to  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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B)ok  IV.  Mr  Scheele  found  that   beans  would   not  germinate 

except  oxygen  gas  were  present :  Mr  Achard  afterwards 
proved,  that  oxygen  gas  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  all  seeds,  and  that  no  seed  will  germi- 
nate in  azotic  gas,  or  hydrogen  gas,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
unless  these  gases  contain  a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas. 
These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Mr  Gough, 
Mr  Cruickshank,  and  many  other  philosophers*.  It 
■■'■^-  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  whole  atmospheric 

air, -but  merely  the  oxygen  gas  which  it  contains,  that 
is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  seeds. 

Nay,  Mr  Humboldt  has  ascertained,  that  seeds  vege- 
tate more  rapidly  when  steeped  in  oxy-muriatic  acid,  or 
when  watered  with  it ;  and  this  acid  is  well  known  for 
the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxygen.  This 
acid  seems  even  to  augment  the  vegetative  power  of 
seeds,  /it  Vienna  several  seeds  which  had  been  long 
kept,  and  which  had  constantly  refused  to  germinate^ 
grew  readily  when  treated  with  this  acid  f . 

fr.  Light  also  has  considerable  influence  on  the  ger- 

by  Ughc.  mination  of  seeds.  Tngenhousz  found  that  seeds  always 
germinate  faster  in  the  dark  than  when  exposed  to  the 
}ight}:.  His  experiments  were  repeated  by  Mr  Senne- 
bier  with  equal  success  §.  But  the  Abbe  Bertholin, 
,who  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  labours  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  electricity  on  vegetation,  ob- 


«  Carradori,  indetd,  has  lately  attempted  to  show  tliat  seeds  will  bc- 
giii  to  germinate  wi:hout  oxygen.  {Ann.de  Chim.  xlviii.  i88.)  But  we 
karn  from  the  expcrinients  of  Saussure,  that  the  water  in  which  the 
fccefls  in  these  cases  are  steeped,  contains  in  solution  as  much  oxygen  as  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  seeds  jwst  to  commence  germination,  but  not  to 
make  any  progress  (  AVt/'^r./'n  Chimiqucs  sur  I  a  Vegetation,  p.  3-) 

I  Jour,  de  PLys.  xWil.  63.  |  Lxperktues  sur  les  Fegetaux,  \l 
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jected  to  the  conclusions  of  these  philosophers,  and  aF-  Chzp.  ill. 
firnied  that  the  difFerence  in  the  germination  of  seeds  in 
the  shade  and  in  the  light  was  owing,  not  to  the  light 
itself,  but  to  the  difFerence  in  the  moisture  in  the  two 
situations ;  the  moisture  evaporating  much  faster  from 
the  seeds  in  the  light  than  from  those  in  the  shade ;  and 
he  affirmed,  that  when  precautions  were  taken  to  keep 
the  seeds  equally  moist,  those  in  the  sun  germinated 
sooner  than  those  in  the  shade  *.  But  when  Mr  Senne- 
bier  repeated  his  former  experiments,  and  employed 
every  possible  precaution  to  ensure  the  equality  of 
moisture  ir?  both  situations,  he  constantly  found  the 
seeds  in  the  shade  germinate  sooner  than  those  in  the 
light  f.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  light  is  in- 
jurious to  germination  ;  and  hence  one  reason  for  co- 
vering seeds  wdth  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  grow. 
But  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Saussure,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  light  is  only  injurious  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  which  it  produces  ;  for  when  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun  were  intercepted,  though  light  was 
admitted,  the  germination  of  the  seeds  was  not  sensibly 
retarded:):, 

7.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  seeds  will  not  germinate 
unless  moisture,  heat,  and  oxygen  be  present.  Now,  in 
what  manner  do  these  substances  affect  the  seed  ?  What 
are  the  changes  which  they  produce  ? 

It  was  observed  before,   that  all  seeds  have  one   or   Phenomena 
more  cotyledons.     These  cotyledons  contain  a  quantity   t■^^^, 
of  farinaceous  matter,  laid  up  on  purpose  to  supply  the 


*  Jour,  de  Pbys.  1789,  December. 

I  Etuyc.  Mctb.  "Physhl.  Veget.  1 26. 

I  Recberches  CLimiques  svr  la  yegetatlon,  p.  23. 
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Book  IV.^  embryo  plant  with  food  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  require 
it.  This  food,  however,  must  undergo  some  previous 
preparation,  before  it  can  be  applied  by  the  plant  to  the 
formation  or  completion  of  its  organs.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  germination,  which  we  can 
perceive,  consist  in  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
produced  in  that  food,  and  the  consequent  dcvelopement 
of  the  organs  of  the  plant. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  in  favourable  circumstances, 
it  gradually  imbibes  moisture,  and  very  soon  after  emits 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  g.as,  even  though  no  oxygen 
gas  be  present  *.  If  no  oxygen  gas  be  present,  the  pro* 
cess  stops  here,  and  no  germination  takes  place  ;  but  if 
oxygen  gas  be  present,  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  gas.  From  the  experiments  of  Saussure, 
it  appears,  that  if  seeds  be  left  to  germinate  in  a  deter- 
minate portion  of  oxygen  gas  or  common  air,  the  bulk 
of  that  gas  is  not  altered  ;  the  carbonic  acid  formed  be- 
ing equal  to  the  oxygen  which  has  disappeared.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  carbonic  acid  contains  in  it  exactly 
Oxygen  of  the  whole  oxygen  consumed  f.  No  oxygen,  then,  is 
mUjiUed'*  absorbed  by  the  seed  ;  or  at  least,  if  it  be  absorbed,  none 
of  it  is  retained,  the  whole  being  thrown  out  in  combi- 
nation with  carbon.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  germination  of  seeds, 
is  in  some  measure  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
seed ;  but  some  seeds  require  more  than  others.  In 
the  experiments  of  Saussure,  wheat  and  barley,  weight 
For  weight,  consumed  less  oxygen  than  peas  ;  while 
peas  consumed  less  than  beans  and  kidney-beans.    Th^ 


»  Gough,  Mancb.  Mtm.  JT.  315 — Cruikshank,  Rollo  on  Diabetes^  p. 
45a.  t  Jour,  de  Pbyx.  xlix.  9a. 
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oxygen   consumed    by  wheat   and  barley  amounts  to    Chap,  m.^ 
between  T^^ih  and  to^o  t^  of  ^^^^^  weight ;  while  that 
consumed  by  beans  and  kidney-beans   may  amount  to 
T-^-g-th    part  of  their   weight  *.      Similar  experiments 
were  made  by  Dr  Woodhouse  f. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  water  is  decomposed 
during  the  process  of  germination,  at  least  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  is  so.  Neither  hydrogen  nor  oxygen  gas 
are  emitted.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  portion  of 
water,  so  far  from  being  decomposed,  were  actually 
formed  by  the  union  of  its  constituents  previously  ex- 
isting in  the  grain.  When  Saussure  dried  seeds  at  a 
certain  temperature  before  germination,  and  afterwards 
brought  them  to  the  same  degree  of  dryness  after  ger- 
mination, he  always  found  that  the  loss  of  weight  was 
greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thus  73  peas, 
which  together  (when  dried  at  T7®)  weighed  200 
grains,  when  left  with  five  times  their  weight  of  water 
in  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  standing  over  mercury  for 
two  days,  germinated,  and  produced  44-  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid.  They  were  taken  out,  and  dried  slowly 
at  the  same  temperature  ;  during  their  drying  they 
changed  44  cubic  inches  more  of  oxygen  into  carboniq 
acid.  Now  these  nine  inches  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tain 1*7  grains  of  carbon.  The  water  in  which  peas 
had  been  placed  while  germinating,  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  left  0*75  grains  of  mucilaginous  matter. 
Thus  the  peas,  by  germinating  and  drying,  ought  to 


*  Recherchts,  ?•  13* 

f  He  tried  the  seeds  of  the  zca  mays,  opium  petroselinum,  lactuca  sati- 
va,  cucurbita  citrulla,  phaseolus  sativus,  sisymbrium  sativum,  raphanus 
sativa.  They  changed  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  Nicholson's  Jour. 
ii.i6x. 
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Sook  IV.  h^ve  lost  only  2*45  grains,  leaving  a  residue  of  197' 55 
grains.  But  their  weight  was  only  189  grains.  So 
that  they  had  lost  eight  grains  more  than  can  be  ac* 
counted  for  by  the  nnucilage  taken  up  by  the  water  and 
carbonic  acid  formed.  We  are  obliged  to  suppose  this 
loss  owing  to  water.  From  Saussure's  experiments, 
this  water  seems  to  be  formed  or  set  at  liberty  during 
the  drying  of  the  seeds,  for  the  quantity  of  it  always 
increased  with  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  drying*. 

^'■P'?P'*f^P^"        Several  seeds,  by   germinating,   acquire  a   sweetish 

cotyledons  taste.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  mucilage 
which  they  contain  is  converted  into  saccharine  matter. 
We  see  that  the  carbon  is  diminished  by  germination  ; 
and  unless  water  be  formed,  the  proportion  of  hydro* 
gen  and  oxygen  must  be  proportionably  augmented.  It 
is  obvious  from  the  process  of  malting,  that  heat  is  ge- 
nerated during  germination.  I  have  seen  the  radicles 
of  barley,  when  kept  without  turning  on  the  malt-floor, 
shoot  out  half  an  inch  in  a  single  night,  and  the  heat 
rise  as  high  as  100°. 

'  So  far  seems  to  be  the  work  of  chemistry  alone  ;  at 

least  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  any  other  agent 
interferes  ;  since  bay,  when  it  happens  to  imbibe  mois- 
ture, exhibits  nearly  the  same  processes.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  heat  is  produ- 
ced so  abundantly,  that  the  hay  often  takes  fire  :  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed.  It  is  owing 
to  a  partial  change  of  the  same  kind  that  old  hay  gene- 
rally tastes  much  sweeter  than  new  hay.  Now  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any   agents  peculiar  to   the 


♦  Saussure,  Rechirches  Cblmiques  stir  la  Vegetation,  p.  17, 
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vegetable  kingdom  reside  in  hay ;  as  all  vegetation,  and    Chap.  IIL 
all  power  of  vegetating,  are  evidently  destroyed. 

But  when  the  farina  in  the  seeds  of  vegetables  is  con-   jJj[o  f^e  ra. 
▼erted  into  sugar,  a  number  of  vessels  make  their  ap-  dicle, 
pearance  in  the  cotyledon.      The  reader  will  have  a 
pretty  distinct  notion  of  their  distribution  by  inspect- 
ing fig.  41.       These  vessels  may  indeed  be  detected  in 
many  seeds  before  germination  commences,  but  they 
become  much  more  distinct  after  it  has  made  some  pro- 
gress.   Branches  from  them  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Hedwig,  passing  into  the  radicle, 
and  distributed  through  every  part  of  it.      These  evi- 
dently carry  the  nourishment  prepared  in  the  cotyle- 
dons to  the  radicle  ;    for  if  the  cotyledons  be  cut  off, 
even  after  the  processes  above  described  are  completed, 
germination,  as  Bonnet  and  Sennebier  ascertained  by 
experiment,  immediately  stops.     The  food  therefore  is   Which  bcr 
conveyed  from  the  cotyledons  into  the  radicle  ;  the  ra-   root, 
diclc  increases  in  size,  assumes  the  form  of  a  rootf  sinks 
down  into  the  earth,  and  soon  becomes  capable  of  ex-  " 
tracting  the  nourishment  necessary  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  plant.     Even  at  this  period,  after, the  radicle  has 
become  a  perfect  root,  the  plant,  as  Sennebier  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  ceases  to  vegetate  if  the  cotyledon^ 
be  cut  off.      They  are  still,  then,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  vegetation  of  the  plant. 

The  cotyledons  now  assume  the  appearance  of  leaves,   Spminai 
and  appear  above  the  ground,  forming  what  are  called   *^^^- 
the  seminal  leaves  of  the  plant.      After  this  the  plumula 
gradually  increases  in  size,  rises  out  of  the  earth,  and 
expands  itself  into  branches  and  leaves.     The  seminal 
leaves,  soon  after  this,  decay  and  drop  off,  and  the  pla;j{ 
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Book  ly.     carries  on  all  the  processes  of  vegetation  without  their 
assistance. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  communica- 
tion between  the  cotyledons  and  the  plumula,  it  must 
follow  that  the  nourishment  passes  into  the  plumula 
from  the  radicle ;  and  accordingly  we  see  that  the  plu- 
mula does  not  begin  to  vegetate  till  the  radicle  has 
made  some  progress.  Since  the  plant  ceases  to  vege- 
tate, even  after  the  radicle  has  been  converted  into  a 
root,  if  the  cotyledons  be  removed  before  the  plumula 
is  developed,  it  follows  that  the  radicle  is  insufficient  of 
itself  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  that  the 

Digest  the     cotyledons  still  continue  to  perform  a  part.     Now  we 
food  sent        ^    -^  ijut../  r    J 

by  the  root,   have  seen  already  what  that  part  is  ;  they  prepare yoorf 

for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  The  root,  then,  is  of 
itself  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  When  the  cotyle- 
dons assume  the  form  of  seminal  leaves,  it  is  evident 
that  the  nourishment  which  was  originally  laid  up  in 
them  for  the  support  of  the  embryo  plant  is  exhausted, 
yet  they  still  continue  as  necessary  as  ever.  They 
must  therefore  receive  the  nourishment  which  is  im- 
bibed by  the  root ;  they  must  produce  some  changes  on 
it,  render  it  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  and 
then  send  it  back  again  to  be  transmitted  to  the  plumula. 
After  the  plumula  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  which 
must  be  at  least  a  /ine,  if  the  cotyledons  be  cut  off,  the 
plant,  as  Mr  Bonnet  ascertained  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments afterwards  repeated  with  equal  success  by  Mr 
Sennebier,  does  not  cease  to  vegetate,  but  it  continues  al- 
ways a  mere  pigmy  :  its  size,  when  compared  with  that 
of  a  plant  whose  cotyledons  are  allowed  to  remain  being 
only  as  two  to  seven  *. 


*  £ncy.  M«ib»d,  Fbytitl,  V'get,  tfl,. 
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When  the  plumula  has  expanded  completely  into 
leaves,  the  cotyledons  may  be  removed  w^ithout  injuring 
the  plant,  and  they  very  soon  decay  of  themselves.  It 
appears^  then,  that  this  new  office  of  the  cotyledons  is 
afterwards  performed  by  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
above  ground* 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  phenomena  of  gerihination 
as  far  as  thiey  have  been  detected.  The  facts  are  ob« 
vious ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  is  a 
profound  secret*  We  can  neithet  explain  how  the  food 
enters  into  the  vessels^  how  it  is  conveyed  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plant,  how  it  is  deposited  in  every  or- 
gan, nor  how  it  is  employed  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
old  parts,  or  to  form  new  parts.  These  phenomena  are 
ianalogous  to  nothing  in  mechanics  or  chemistry,  but 
resfemble  exactly  the  organization  and  nourishment  of 
animals.  They  belong  therefore  to  that  difficult  branch 
of  science  known  by  the  namfe  of  PHtsiOLOGT. 


SECT.  II. 


OF  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS, 


Plants,  after  they  have  germinated,  do  not  remairt 
stationary,  but  are  continually  increasing  in  size.  A 
Tree,  for  instance,  every  season  adds  considerably  to  its 
former  bulk.  The  root  sends  forth  new  shoots,  and  the 
old  ones  become  larger  and  thicker.  The  same  incre- 
ment takes  place  in  the  branches  and  the  trunk.  When 
U2' 
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quire food. 


Water  ne-* 
ceuary. 


we  examine  this  incretise  more  minutely,  we  find  that  a 
new  layer  of  wood,  or  rather  of  alburnum  *,  has  been 
added  to  the  tree  in  every  part,  and  this  addition  has 
been  made  just  under  the  bark.  We  find,  too,  that  a 
layer  of  alburnum  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect wood.  Besides  this  addition  of  vegetable  fibre,  a 
great  number  of  leaves  have  been  produced,  and  the 
tree  puts  forth  flowers,  and  forms  seeds. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  a  great  deal  of  new 
matter  is  continually  making  its  appearance  in  plants. 
Hence,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
create  new  matter,  it  must  follow  that  they  receive  it 
by  some  channel  or  other.  Plants,  then,  require  food 
as  well  as  animals.  Now,  what  is  this  food,  and  whence 
do  they  derive  it  ?  These  questions  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  an  attentive  survey  of  the  substances  which 
are  contained  in  vegetables,  and  an  examination  of  those 
substances  which  are  necessary  for  their  vegetation.  If 
we  could  succeed  completely,  it  would  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  nature  of  soils  and  of  manures, 
and  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  agricul- 
ture. But  we  are  far  indeed  at  present  from  being  able 
to  examine  the  subject  to  the  bottom. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  plants  will  not 
vegetate  without  water;  for  whenever  they  are  deprived 
of  it,  they  wither  and  die.     Hence  the  well-known  use 


*  The  ivoadf  when  we  inspect  It  with  attention,  is  not,  through  its 
whole  extent,  the  same ;  the  part  of  it  next  the  bark  is  much  softer  and 
whiter,  and  more  juicy  than  the  rest,  and  has  for  that  reason  obtained  a 
particular  name ;  it  has  been  called  the  alburnum  or  aubter.  The  perfect 
•wood  is  browner,  and  harder,  and  denser  than  the  alburnum,  and  the  lay- 
ers increase  in  density  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  centre. 
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of  rains  and  dews,  and  the  artificial  watering  of  ground.  Chap.  IIT.^ 
Water,  then,  is  at  least  an  essential  part  of  the  food  of 
plants.  But  many  plants  grow  in  pure  water  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  questioned  whether  water  is  not  the 
only  food  of  plants.  This  opinion  was  adopted  very 
long  ago,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
in  order  to  demonstrate  it,  Ind'eed  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  nth  century;  and  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful improvers  of  the  physiology  of  plants,  in  the 
18th  century,  have  embraced  it.  The  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  it  were.  Van  Helmont,  Boyle,  Bonnet,  Du- 
hamel,  and  Tillet. 

Van  Helmont  planted  a  willow,  which  weighed  five   Supposed 
pounds,  in  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  200  lbs  of  soil  food  of 
previously  dried  in  an  oven,  and  moistened  with  rain  P'^"**» 
water.     This  vessel  he  sunk,  into  the  earth,  and  he  wa- 
tered his  willow,  sometimes  with  rain,  and  sometimes 
with   distilled   water.      After  five  years  it   weighed 
169^  lbs,  and  the  earth  in  which  it  was  planted,  when 
again  dried,  was  found  to  have  lost  only  two  ounces  of 
its  original  weight  *.     Here,  it  has  been  said,  was  an 
increase  of  164  lbs.  and  yet  the  only  food  of  the  willow 
was  pure  water  ;  therefore  it  follows  that  pure  water  is 
sufficient  to  afford  nourishment  to  plants.     The  insufl^- 
cicncy  of  this  experiment  to  decide  the  question  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Bergman  in  1773  f.     He  showed, 
from  the  experiments  of  Margraf,  that  the  rain  water 
employed  by  Van  Helmont  contained  in  it  as  much 
earth  as  could  exist  in  the  willow   at  the  end  of  five 
years.  For,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Margraf,  one 


*  Opera  Van  Helmont,  p.  lOj.     Comphxionum  atque   Mistlonum  El- 
mentalium  Ftgmentum,  sect.  30.  f  Opusc.  r,  9a. 
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3ook  IV.  pound  of  rain  water  contains  one  grain  of  earth  *.  The 
growth  of  the  willow,  therefore,  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  earth  which  plants  contain  has  been  formcij 
put  of  water.  Besides,  as  Mr  Kirwan  has  remarked  f, 
(he  earthen  vessel  must  have  ofteq  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  surrounding  earth,  impregnated  with  whatever 
substance  the  earth  contained ;  for  unglazed  earthea 
vessels,  as  Hales  %  ^nd  Tillet  §  have  shown,  readily 
Butwithout  transmit  moisture.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  no  con- 
fc*»o  •  elusion  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  this  experiment ; 

for  all  tl^e  substances  which  the  willow  contained,  ex- 
cept water,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  rain  water, 
the  earth  in  the  pot,  and  the  pioistare  imbibed  from  the 
surrounding  soil. 

The  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Tillet  are  equally 
inconclusive  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  from  them  to  de- 
cide the  question.  Whether  water  be  the  sole  nourish- 
pent  of  plants  pr  not  ?  But  all  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  raise  plants  from  pure  water  have  failed ;  the 
plants  vegetating  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  never 
perfecting  their  seeds.  These  experiments  were  made 
by  Hassenfratz,  Saussure,  and  others,  with  the  same 
unfavourable  result.  Duhamel  found,  that  an  oak. 
which  he  had  raised  by  water  f;-om  an  acorn  made  less 
and  less  progress  every  year.  We  see,  too,  that  those 
bulbous  roots,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  Sec.  which  are 
made  to  grow  in  water,  unless  they  be  planted  in  the 
^art)i  ^very  other  year,  refuse  at  last  to  flower,  and 
fsyen  to  vegetate  ;  especially  if  they  produce  new  bulb- 
^  pus  roots  annually,  and  the  old  ones  decay.     From  all 


*  0/>use.  a.  15.  and  19.  I  Irhb  Trans,  v.  t6o. 

I  Fti«t.  Stat.i,  \  Mem.  Par.  1771,29. 
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^"hese  facts  and  experiments,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude     Chap,  in,^ 

that  water  is  not  the  sole  food  of  plants  *. 

So  far,  indeed,  is  water  from  being:  the  sole  food  of  ^  "rtam 
'  '  °  proportion 

plants,  that  in  general  only  a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  onlyrequi- 
serviceable,  too  much  being  equally  prejudicial  tbthem 
as  too  little.  Some  plants,  it  is  true,  grow  constantly 
an  water,  and  will  not  vegetate  in  any  other  situation  ; 
but  the  rest  are  entirely  destroyed  when  kept  immersed 
in  that  fluid  beyond  a  certain  time.  Most  plants  re- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  order  to  vegetate 
well.  This  is  one  reason  why  diiFerent  soils  are  requi- 
red for  different  plants.  Rice,  for  instance,  requires  a 
very  wet  soil :  Were  we  to  sow  it  in  the  ground  on 
which  wheat  grows  luxuriously,  it  would  not  succeed  ; 
and  wheat,  on  the  contrary,  would  rot  in  the  rice 
ground. 

We  should,  therefore,  in  choosing  a  soil  praper  for 
the^  plants  which  we  mean  to  raise,  consider  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  which  is  best  adapted  for  them,  and 
choose  our  soil  accordingly.  Now  the  dryness  or  mois- 
ture of  a  $oil  depends  upon  two  things  ;  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  earths  which  compose  it,  and  the 
x^uantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  Every  soil  con- 
tains at  least  three  earths,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina,  and 
sometimes  also  magnesia.  The  silica  is  always  in  the 
state  of  sand.     Now  soils  retain   moisture  longer  or 


*  The  late  experiments  of  Braconnot,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
fhat  water  is  tke  sole  food  of  plants,  are  by  no  means  decisive.  See  Ann. 
de  Chm.  Ixi.  187.  He  raised  plants  on  sand  and  metallic  oxides  by  means 
of  water,  and  found  that  the  plants  had  all  the  usual  vegetable,  earthy, 
and  alkaline  constituents.  But  in  experinlents  of  that  nature  it  ii  impos- 
sible to  guard  against  every  channel,  by  means  of  which  these  substances 
may  have  access  to  plants. 
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Bock  IV.  shortei;  according  to  the  proportions  of  these  earthso 
Those  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  sand  re- 
tain it  the  shortest,  and  those  which  contain  the  great- 
est quantity  of  alumina  retaia  it  longest.  The  first  is 
a  dry,  the  second  a  wet  soil.  Lime  and  magnesia  are 
intermediate  between  these  two  extremes  :  they  render 
a  sandy  soil  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and  diminish 
the  wetness  of  a  clayey  soil.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  by  mixing  together  proper  proportions  of  these 
four  earths^  we  may  fortn  a  soil  of  any  degree  of  dry- 
ness and  moisture  that  we  please. 

But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  moisture 
must  depend  in  general  upon  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls.  If  no  rain  at  all  fall,  a  soil,  however  retentive  of 
moisture  it  be,  must  remain  dry  ;  and  if  rain  were  very 
frequently  falling,  the  soil  must  be  open  indeed,  if  it  be 
not  constantly  wet.  The  proportion  of  the  different 
earths  in  a  soil,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  falls.  In  a  rainy  country,  the  soil 
ought  to  be  open  ;  in  a  dry  country,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
tentive of  moisture.  In  the  first,  there  ought  to  be  a 
greater  proportion  of  sand  ;  in  the  second  of  clay. 

Srb  food'  2.  That  air  is  necessary  for  the  vegetation  of  plants 

from  the  at-  ^^s  been  completely  proven  ;  and  that  a  considerable 
mospherc;  .  ,  ,-     i  i  ,  •  ,     , 

portion  at  least  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  they 

contain  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  has  been  rendered 
probable  by  the  late  experiments  of  chemical  philoso- 
phers. Three  articles  which  furnish  nourishment  to 
plants  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  ;  namely,  car» 
bonic  acidf  oxygen^  and  moisture  ;  but  it  has  been  dispu- 
ted how  far  plants  are  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid,  without  the  assistance  of  the  soil  on  which  the/ 
ttsually  vegetate. 
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Mr  Hassenfratz  analysed  the  bulbous  roots  of  hya-  Chap,  ni.^ 
cinths,  in  order  to  discover  the  quantity  of  water,  car- 
bon, and  hydrogen,  which  they  contained ;  and  by  re- 
peating the  analysis  on  a  number  of  bulbs,  he  disco- 
vered how  much  of  these  ingredients  was  contained  in 
a  given  weight  of  the  bulb.  He  analysed  also  kidney 
beans  and  cress  seeds  in  the  same  manner.  Then  he 
made  a  number  of  each  of  these  vegetate  in  pure  water, 
taking  the  precaution  to  weigh  them  beforehand,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  carbon  which 
they  contained.  The  plants  being  then  placed,  some 
within  doors,  and  others  in  the  open  air,  grew  and 
flowered,  but  produced  no  seed.  He  afterwards  dried 
them,  collecting  with  care  all  their  leaves  and  every  o- 
ther  part  which  had  dropt  off  during  the  course  of  the 
vegetation.  On  submitting  each  plant  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  )l€  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  it 
contained,  was  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  which 
existed  in  the  bulb  or  the  seed  from  which  the  plant 
had  sprung  *. 

These  experiments  have  been  lately  repeated  by 
Saussure  with  a  very  different  result.  Sprigs  of  men- 
th  a  pipe  At  a,  allowed  to  vegetate  for  some  time  in  distil- 
led water,  nearly  doubled  the  portion  of  carbon  which 
they  originally  contained  f  ;  but  when  the  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  in  a  place  where  but  little  light  had 
access,  the  carbon,  instead  of  being  increased,  was  some- 
what diminished,  as  Hassenfratz  had  found.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  the  result  obtained  by  Hassenfratz  was 


*  Ann,  de  Chim.  X\n.  1 88. 

■f  Reckercbes  Cbimi^tJi  tur  la  Vegetatmf  p,  Ji, 
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Book  IV.  owing  to  the  want  of  light.  Thus  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed,  that  plants,  even  when  they  vegetate  in  pure  water, 
are  capable  of  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  air  ; 

Bnt  this  not   ^^^t  as  plants  in  this  situation  cannot  produce  perfect 

sofficicnt^ 

seeds,  and  as  they  gradually  decay  and  cease  to  vege- 
tate, it  is  obvious  that  water  and  air  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient. 

3.  The  third,  and  only  remaining  source  from  which 
plants  can  draw  their  food,  is  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow.  Now  this  soil  consists  of  two  parts  ;  nam- ly, 
pare  earthsy  which  constitute  its  basis,  and  the  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables  applied  as  manure. 

One  use  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil  is  to  furnish  a 
support  for  the  plants,  and  to  administer  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  them ;  but  as  all  plants  contain 
earthy  and  saline  matters,  and  as  these  substances  are 
constantly  present,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  them  as 
in  some  measure  constituting  an  essential  part  of  plants. 
Now  there  is  reason  to  believfe  that  the  proportion  of 
earthy  and  saline  matters  in  plants  is  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  soil  on  which  they  vegetate.  Saus- 
sure  made  beans  grow  in  three  different  situations.  The 
first  set  was  supported  by  distilled  water ;  the  second 
was  planted  in  sand  and  supported  by  rain  water  ;  the 
third  set  was  planted  in  a  pot  filled  with  mould,  and 

Dlaccd  in  a  garden.     The  ashes  yielded  by  these  difFer- 
Proportion     ^  ^  i_i_-i.rii- 

•t earth  in     cut  plants  were  to  each  other  m  the  following  propor^ 

•oiL  I.  Those  fed  by  distilled  water ,  •   3*9 

2.  Those  fed  by  rain  water 7*5 

8,  Those  growing  in  soil 12*0 


*  Ilecttrcbety^,  %Z\. 
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Here  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  yielded  by  tlie  beans    Chap.  w. 
which  had  vegetated  in  soil,  was  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  what  was  obtained  from  those  which  had 
been  fed  solely  by  distilled  water. 

The  same  philosopher  examined  the  ashes  of  various 
plants  growing  on  a  granitic  and  on  a  calcareous  soil*« 
The  plants  which  grew  in  the  granitic  soil  contained  a 
considerable  proportion  of  silica  and  metallic  oxides ; 
those  which  grew  in  the  calcareous,  little  or  none  of 
these  bodies,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  calcareous 
earth  than  the  granitic  plants.  Thus  the  pinus  abies, 
the  product  of  each  of  these  soils,  yielded  the  following 
proportions  of  fixed  bodies  : 

Granitic.  Caicar. 

Potash ,..., 3*60  , 


1-60  7 
f24J 


Alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates  4 

Carbonate  of  lime  , 4()*34. 63 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ,,,.  6*77... ,,,...   o 

Silica ......13*49 


0 


Alumina , ......14*86., ,.16 

Metallic  oxides.. , 10*52 


0 


99-82  94t 


♦  These  soils  were  composed  of  the  following  ingredients; 
Granitic.  Calcareous, 

JS"''5  silica  98000  carbonate  of  lime 

13-25  alumina  0*625  alumina 

174  lime  0625  oxicle  of  iron 

9  00  iron, and  manganese  0-025  petroleum 

99-24  99-275 

f  Piil.  Mag.  viii.  iBS'—Jour.  de  Pbys.  Hi.  27.— See  the  table  of  inci- 
nerations printed  ia  Vol.  V.  p.  167.  of  this  Work,  where  the  result  of  all 
fhe  experiments  of  this  philosopher  is  given. 
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Whether 
plants  gene- 
rate earth. 


Expcrl- 
iftcnts  of 
Schraeder. 


Thus  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of 
earthy  matter  contained  in  plants  is  considerably  influ- 
enced'by  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  ; 
but  whether  plants  derive  the  whole  of  these  fixed 
principles  from  the  soil,  or  whether  they  are  capable  of 
forming  them  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  unknown 
powers  of  vegetation,  are  questions  not  yet  finally  de- 
cided. The  experiments  of  Saussure  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  all  the  earths  found  in' plants  are  absorbed 
from  the  soil  ;  while  those  of  Schraeder  seem  to  prove, 
that  a  portion  of  them  is  formed  by  vegetation,  even 
when  plants  are  so  situated  that  they  can  derive  no  fixed 
principle  from  the  soil  on  which  they  grow. 

The  Berlin  Academy  proposed  as  a  prize  question. 
To  determine  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  different  kinds 
of  corn,  and  to  ascertain  whether  these  earthy  parts  are 
formed  hy  the  process  of  vegetation*  The  prize  was 
gained  by  Schraeder,  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  was  published  by  the  Academy 
in  1800.  He  analysed  the  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  harley, 
and  oats,  and  ascertained  the  portion  of  earth  which 
each  contains.  He  analysed  in  the  same  manner  rye- 
straw  *.  After  having  in  this  manner  determined  the 
proportion  of  earth  which  these  seeds  contained,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  them  grow  in  some  medium  which 
could  not  furnish  any  earthy  ingredient  whatever-  For 
a  long  time  his  attempts  were  bafiled,  every  substance 
tried  containing  less  or  more  of  earth,  and  being  there- 
fore improper.  At  last  he  found  that  sulphur,  in  the  state 


*  The  result  of  these  analyses  have  been  given  in  page  xSj.of  this  Vo- 
lume. 
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* 

of  flowers,  might  be  used  with  success,  as  it  contained  Chap,  in. 
no  earthy  matter  whatever,  and  as  the  seeds  grew  in  it, 
and  sent  out  their  roots  perfectly  well,  when  it  was 
properly  moistened  with  water.  The  oxides  of  anti- 
mony and  zinc  were  the  substances  which  answered 
best  after  sulphur.  The  seeds,  then,  were  planted  in  sul- 
phur, placed  in  a  garden  at  a  distance  from  all  dust, 
put  into  a  box  to  which  the  light  and  the  air  had  free 
access,  but  from  which  all  dust  and  rain  were  carefully 
excluded,  and  they  were  watered  with  distilled  water. 
The  corn  raised  in  this  manner  was  found  by  Schraeder 
to  contain  more  earthy  matter  than  had  existed  in  the 
seeds  from  which  it  had  grown  *.  Here,  then,  it  would 
appear  was  the  formation  of  earthy  matter,  unless  we 
conceive  that  the  air  might  have  contained  a  sufBcient 
quantity  floating  in  it  to  furnish  all  that  was  found. 
Since  the  publication  of  his  prize  dissertation,  Schraeder 
has  given  to  the  public  additional  experiments  on  the 
same  subject.  In  these  he  notices  the  trials  of  Saus* 
sure,  and  the  results  which  were  obtained  from  vege- 
tables growing  in  calcareous  and  granitic  soils  ;  and 
particularly  draws  the  attention  of  chemists  to  the  fact 
ascertained  by  Saussure,  that  plants  vegetating  in  a  cal- 
careous soil,  which  contained  little  or  no  silica,  were 
yet  found  to  yield  a  considerable  portion  of  that  earth  f. 
Einh of  likewise  found  in  the  ashes  of  sl  pinus  sy/vestris, 
which  ^ad  grown  in  a  soil  that  yielded  no  traces  of 
lime,  no  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  that  earth.      He  in- 


*  Braconnot*s  experiments  agree  with  those  of  Schraeder,  but  they 
were  not  made  with  the  same  precautions.    Sec  Ann,  de  Chim.  Ixi.  187. 
f  Geblcn*^  Jour.  iii.  538. 
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Book  IV.  forms  US  also,  that  he  has  frequently  observed  the  liche/i 
prunastrz  SLud  ciliarii  encrusted  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  with  a  coat  of  carbonate  of  limcj 
when  no  lime  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  when  other  plants  were  not  encrusted  in  that  man- 
ner *. 

Saussure  has  observed  very  justly,  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  earthy  matter  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  earths  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow,  as  upon  the  portion  of  earth  held  in 
solution  in  the  liquid  part  of  the  soil.  This  observa- 
tion will  explain  several  of  the  facts  above  stated,  but 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  experiments 
of  Schraeder,  which  go  directly  to  prove  that  earths  are 
formed  by  the  processes  of  vegetation* 

4.  Besides  earths,  plants  always  contain  a  portion 
of  saline  matter.  Those  that  grow  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea  contain  potash,  while  sea-plants  contain  soda  and 
common  salt.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  constant  ingre^ 
dient,  and  phosphate  of  potash  a  Very  common  one. 
Some  plants  contain  peculiar  salts.  Thus  nitrate  of 
soda  is  usually  present  in  barley,  nitrate  of  potash  in 
nettles  and  the  sun-flower,  &.c.  It  appears,  from  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  that  peculiar  salts 
promote  the  vegetation  of  peculiar  plants.  Sea-plants 
require  common  salt,  and  languish  in  soils  where  it  is 
not  to  be  found.  Borage,  nettles,  and  pellitory,  thrive 
only  in  soils  which  contain  nitrate  of  lime  or  potash  ; 
gypsum  promotes  the  vegetation  of  lucern  and  clover  f* 

Salts  then  are  not  inactive  j  and  when  properly  ap- 


Soil  con- 
tains salts, 


Which  act 
on  plants. 


♦  Gchlcn*s  Jiur.  iii.  563. 


f  S-i,}3JiiKaxti  Rtchertbttt  p.  164, 
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plied,  they  promote  ihe  growth  of  vegetables.  In  these  Chap.in.^ 
cases  they  appear  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plants  which 
they  invigorate.  Duhamel  found  that  sea-plants  made 
little  progress  in  soils  which  contain  no  common  salt. 
Bullion  made  seeds  of  sun-flower  to  grow  in  a  sandy 
soil  containing  no  trace  of  nitre.  On  examining  the 
plants,  no  nitrate  of  potash  could  be  detected  in  them, 
but  the  salt  made  its  appearance  as  usual  when  the 
plants  were  watered  with  a  weak  nitrous  solution. 

From  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  we   learn  that 
plants  absorb  saline  solutions  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, and  that  in  general  those  are  absorbed  in  greatest 
quantity  which  are  most  injurious  to  vegetation.     He   ^'^jf'f.J^"' 
dissolved  the  following  substances  in  water,  in  such   entpropcr-i 
proportions,  that  each  solution  contained  T^o^th  part  of  gaits. 
its  weight  of  the  substance  dissolved,  except  the  last, 
which  contained  ^Y^h  part. 

1.  Muriate  of  potash 

2.  Muriate  of  soda 

3.  Nitrate  of  lime 

4.  Sulphate  of  soda  effloresced 

5.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

6.  Acetate  of  lime 

7.  Sulphate  of  copper 

8.  Crystals  of  sugar 

9.  Gum  arabic 
10.  Extract  of  soil 

Into  each  of  these  solutions  he  put  plants  oi polygonum 
persicaria,  or  of  hidens  cannahinaf  furnished  with  theic 
roots. 

The  polygonum  grew  for  five  weeks  in  the  solu- 
tions of  muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  lime,  muriate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  extract  of  soil  j  and  the 
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Book  IV.  roots  increased  in  them  as  usual.  It  languished  in  the 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  roots  made  no  pro* 
gress.  It  died  in  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  solutions  of 
gum  and  of  acetate  of  lime,  and  in  less  than  three 
days  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  such  a  number  of  plants  of  polygonum  were 
put  into  the  solutions  as  to  absorb  one  half  of  each  in 
two  days,  the  remaining  half  was  found  to  have  lost 
very  different  proportions  of  the  salt  which  it  had  ori- 
ginally contained.  Suppose  the  portion  of  salt  origi- 
nally in  solution  to  be  100,  the  following  Table  exhi- 
bits the  quantity  of  each  which  had  disappeared  when 
one  half  of  the  liquid  was  absorbed  : 

Muriate  of  potash  ....  14*7 
Muriate  of  soda  ......  13 

Nitrate  of  lime 4 

Sulphate  of  soda 14*4 

Muriate  of  ammonia. .  12 

Acetate  of  lime 8 

Sulphate  of  copper.. . .  47 

Sugar  ....  • 29 

Gum 9 

A  I        Extract  of  soil 5 

The  hidens  absorbed  pretty  much  the  same  propor^ 
tions,  but  in  general  did  not  vegetate  so  long  as  the 
polygonum.  In  these  trials,  it  was  the  sulphate  qf 
copper  and  the  sugar  that  were  absorbed  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  these  were  the  substances  which  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  plant.  Saussure  explains  this 
apparent  anomaly  by  supposing  that  a  portion  of  the 
roots  were  soon  destroyed  in  these  liquids,  and  that 
then  they  absorbed  the  solution  indiscriminately. 
When  various  salts  were  dissolved  $t  once  in  the 
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same  solutions,  and  plants  made  to  vegetate  in  thein,  it  Chap.  III. 
was  found  that  different  proportions  of  the  salts  were 
absorbed.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  result  of 
these  trials,  supposing,  as  before,  the  original  weight 
of  each  salt  to  have  been  100.  Each  solution  contain- 
ed -rl^oth  part  of  its  weight  of  each  salt* 


Solu- 
tions 

Salts. 

Salt  ab- 
fcorbed. 

1 

Sulphate  of  soda  effloresced 
Muriate  of  soda 

11-7 

22-0 

2 

Sulphate  of  soda  effloresced 
Muriate  of  potash 

12 
17 

3 

Acetate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  potash 

33 

4 

Nitrate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  ammonia 

4-5 
16-5 

5 

Acetate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  copper 

3.         I 
34 

Q 

Nitrate  of  lime 
Sulphate  of  copper 

17 

34 

^. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  soda 
Acetate  of  lime 

6 

10 
0 

8 

Gum 

Sus^ar 

26 
34 

These    experiments    succeeded  nearly  equally  with 
other  plants,  as  tbe  mentha  piperita  and  the  Scotch  fir^ 
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Book  IV^  When  the  roots  were  cut  or  removed,  the  plants  ab- 
sorbed all  solutions  indiscriminately.  On  examining 
the  plants,  the  salts  absorbed  were  found  in  them  unal- 
tered  *. 

Thus  it  appears   that  plants  do  not  absorb    saline 
bodies  indiscriminately.      Saussure  supposes  that  the 
,  difFerence  depends  rather  upon  the  degree  of  liquidity 

which  the  solution  possesses,  than  upon  any  discrimi- 
nating power  in  the  root.     But  if  this  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  difficult  to   explain  how  so  much    greater  a 
proportion  of  water  should  be  absorbed  than  of  the  salt 
which  it  holds  in  solution. 
Manure  nc-       5.  Water,  then,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen,  and  per- 
the^erowth    ^^P^  ^^^°  earths  and  salts,  constitute  a  part  of  the  food 
of  plants.       of  plants  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  the  whole  food  is 
not  furnished  by  these  substances.     It  is  well  known, 
that  if  vegetables  be  successively  raised  on  the  same 
ground,  they  at  last  exhaust  it,  or  render  it  sterile  ;  and 
to  prevent  this,  farmers  are  obliged   to  supply  their 
grounds  annually  with  a  quantity  of  manure.    Without 
\  this  manure,  or  some  equivalent,  plants  cannot  be  made 

to  thrive,  or  to  perfect  their  seeds.  Neither  water, 
air,  nor  earths,  nor  salts,  will  prevent  them  from  perish- 
ing, Giobert  mixed  together  the  four  earths,  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the  proper  proportions 
to  constitute  a  fertile  soil ;  and  after  moistening  them 
with  water,  planted  several  vegetables  in' them:  but 
none  of  them  grew  well  till  he  moistened  his  soil  with 
water  from  a  dunghil.  Lampadius  planted  different 
vegetables  in  compartments  of  his  garden,  filled  each 


*  SauMurc,  RederdeSf  p.  347,  a6i. 
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with  one  of  the  pure  earths,  and  watered  them  with  Chap,  in. 
the  liquor  which  exuded  from  a  dunghill.  They  all 
grew,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  the  soil ;  and 
each  contained  the  usual  earthy  constituents  of  plants, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  these  constituents  from„ 
the  soil. 

It  is  not  the  earths  which  constitute  a  fertile  soil, 
but  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  the  proportion  of  these  capable  of  being  held  in 
solution  by  water.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Hassenfratz,  that  substances  employed  as  manures 
produce  effects  in  times  proportioned  to  their  degree  of 
putrefaction  j  those  substances  which  are  most  putrid 
producing  the  most  speedy  effects,  and  of  course  soon* 
est  losing  their  efficacy.  Having  manured  two  pieces 
of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  one  with  a  mixture  of  dung 
and  straw  highly  putrefied,  the  other  with  the  same 
mixture'  newly  made,  and  the  straw  almost  fresh,  he 
observed,  that  during  the  first  year,  the  plants  which 
grew  on  the  land  manured  with  the  putrefied  dung  pro- 
duced a  much  better  crop  than  the  other  :  but  the  se- 
cond year  (no  new  dung  being  added),  the  ground  which 
had  been  manured  with  the  unputrefied  dung  produced 
the  best  crop  ;  the  same  thing  took  place  the  third  year  ; 
after  which,  both  seemed  to  be  equally  exhausted  *. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  putrefied  dung  acted  soonest, 
and  was  soonest  exhausted.  It  follows  fx*om  this,  that 
carbon  only  acts  as  a  manure  when  in  a  particular  state 
of  combination  ;  and  this  state,  whatever  it  may  be,  i?; 
evidently  produced  by  putrefaction.     Another  experi- 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.Tiiv.  57.  * 
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Vegetable 
manure. 


Its  proper- 
tie*. 


ment  of  the  same  chemist  renders  this  truth  still  more 
evident.  He  allowed  shavings  of  wood  to  remain  for 
about  ten  months  in  a  moist  place  till  they  began  to 
putrefy,  and  then  spread  them  over  a  piece  of  ground 
by  way  of  manure.  The  first  two  years  this  piece  of 
ground  produced  nothing  more  than  others  which  had 
not  been  manured  at  all  ;  the  third  year  it  was  better, 
the  fourth  year  it  was  still  better,,  the  fifth  year  it  reach- 
ed its  maximum  of  fertility  ;  after  which  it  declined 
constantly  till  the  ninth,  when  it  was  quite  exhausted  *. 
Here  the  effect  of  the  manure  evidently  depended  upon 
its  progress  in  putrefaction. 

When  vegetables  are  allowed  to  putrefy  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  converted  into  a  loose  black  substance, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  vegetable  mould.  On 
this  mould  plants  grow  with  great  vigour.  It  is  the 
substance  which  renders  newly  cultivated  lands  in 
America,  &c.  so  fertile.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  in 
the  course  of  cultivation,  it  is  gradually  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  lands  are  thus  impoverished.  This 
vegetable  mould,  therefore,  is  obviously  one  of  the 
grand  sources  of  the  food  of  plants.  It  deserves,  there- 
fore, an  accurate  examination. 

To  Saussure  and  Einhof  we  are  indebted  for  a  che- 
mical examination  of  its  properties  and  constituents. 
Saussure  employed  in  his  experiments  pure  vegetable 
soil,  which  he  procured  either  from  the  trunks  of  trees 
or  from  elevated  rocks,  where  it  was  unmixed  with 
any  animal  matter  ;  and  by  passing  it  through  a  scarce, 
he  removed  from  it  the  remains  of  undecayed  vege- 


Ann,  de  Cbim.  xiv.  p.  58. 
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tables  with  which  it  was  mixed  *.       By  distilling  200    ^Chap.  lir.^ 
grains  (French)  of  mould  from  the  oak,  he  obtained 
the  following  products  ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  un- 
decayed  oak   yielded  him  the  following  proportions  of 
the  sam»  «onstituents. 

Mould.  Dak. 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas     .  124  inches  (French)  lid 

Carbonic  acid 34  ......   29 

Water,    containing    pyrolig- 

nate  of  ammonia  ...     53  grains  (French)   SO 

Empyreumatic  oil     ...     10 13 

Charcoal 51 41i. 

Ashes .        8 04- 

Nearly  the  same  results  were  obtained  by  making 
similar  experiments  on  other  vegetables,  and  the  mould 
which  they  yield  when  decayed.  It  appears  from 
them,  that  the  mould  contains  more  charcoal,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  vegetables  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. It  yields  also  more  ammonia,  and  therefore 
contains  more  azote. 

Acids  do  not 'act  powerfully  on  mould.      Alcohol  *a^. 

takes  up  a  portion  of  extractive  and  resin.  The  fixed 
alkalies  dissolve  it  almost  completely,  and  ammonia  is 
disengaged  during  the  solution.  Acids  throw  down  a 
small  portion  of  a  brown  combustible  powder.  Water 
dissolves  a  portion  of  extractive  ;  but  the  quantity 
is  small,  especially  from  the  mould  of  fertile  soils. 
10,000  parts  of  water,  left  for  five  days  on  the  mould 
of  turf,  were  found  to  have  dissolved  only  2Q  parts  of 
/extract  j  and  the  same  quantity,  left  on   the  soil  of  a 


*  Fechercbes  siir  la  Vegetation ^  p.  162. 
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Book  IV.  field  which  tore  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  was  found  to 
have  dissolved  but  four  parts.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Saussure,  that  a  mould  which  yielded 
to  boiling  water,  by  repeated  decoctions,  -j^th  of  its 
weight  of  extract,  did  not  produce  so  good  an  effect 
upon  beans  as  a  mould  which  contained  only  half  that 
quantity  of  soluble  matter.  But  when  mould  is  de- 
prived of  its  soluble  part  by  boiling  water,  though  its 
appearance  is  not  altered,  yet  it  does  not  support  plants 
nearly  so  well  as  mould  which  has  not  been  thus  ex- 
liausted  *. 

The  extract  thus  obtained  from  mould  by  Saussure 
did  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  dis- 
tilled it  yielded  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  produced  no 
change  on  vegetable  blues.  When  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup  it  had  a  sweet  taste  ;  it  precipitated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  became  turbid  when  mixed 
with  lime-water,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  most  metal- 
lic solutions.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  it, 
and  this  part  is  very  deliquescent! . 
And  coh-  From  the  experiments  of  Einhof,  it  appears  that  the 

•tituents.  extract  obtained  from  mould  possesses  very  nearly  the 
properties  of  the  extractive  principal.  The  mould  which 
he  employed  in  his  experiments  was  from  the  soil  of  a 
wood,  and  had  been  formed  by  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  the  putrefied  herbs.  It  was  black,  firm,  produced 
no  change  on  vegetable  blues,  and  contained  no  unde- 
cayed  plants  J.  Water  in  which  this  mould  was  boil- 
ed  was  at  first  colourless  ;  but  by  exposure  to   the 


*  'Rtcltrches,  p.  170.  \  Ibid.  p.  1 74. 

\  Oehlen*t  Jtur,  ▼!,  373. 
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air  it  acquired  a  brownish  tint.     The  substance  which    ^  ^hap.  III. 
it  held  in  solution  possessed  exactly  the  characters  of 
extractive. 

Experiments  upon  vegetable  mould  have  been  made? 
also  by  Braconnot.  He  found  no  portion  of  it  soluble 
in  water.  His  other  results  resembled  those  of  Saus- 
sure.  When  an  alkaline  ley  was  boiled  with  mould 
a  portion  was  dissolved.  The  residue  had  the  exact 
appearance  of  pit  coal  *. 

Besides  this  fertile  vegetable  mould,  Einhof  has  ex-  ^'^'^^  vcgc- 
amined  another  of  a  different  nature,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  acid  vegetable  mould.  It  occurs  in 
low-lying  meadows  and  marshes,  and  the  plants  which 
grow  upon  it  in  these  situations  are  the  different  species 
of  carex,  juncus,  and  eriophorum.  It  constitutes  also 
the  principal  part  of  the  mould  in  high-lying  situations, 
and  moors  where  the  soil  is  covered  with  heath  (jerica 
vulgaris).  This  mould  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  containing  a  notable  portion  of  phosphoric 
and  acetic  acids,  which  give  it  the  property  of  redden- 
ing vegetable  blues.  The  extractive  which  it  contains 
is  chiefly  insoluble  in  water f.  This  sour  vegetable 
mould  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  peat,  into 
which  indeed  it  probably  passes.  Like  it,  peat  con- 
tains a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  probably  also 
of  acetic  acid,  and  an  extractive  readily  soluble  in  al- 
kalies, though  but  sparingly  in  water  %, 

Einhof  has  observed,  that  acid  vegetable  mould  ne-   Effect  of 
ver  occurs  in  those  soils  which  abound  in  lime,  and  that  n"ould. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixi.  191.  f  Gehlen,  vi.  379. 

%  Einhof,  Gchlen's  Jwr.  iii.  4*©- 
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'"^^"^  ^^•.  J^  is  counteracted  and  brought  to  the  state  of  good  mould 
by  the  action  of  lime  and  marl.  It  is  clear  that  these 
manures  will  neutralize  the  acids,  and  thus  enable  the 
extractive,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  to  be  acted 
upon  by  tlie  atmosphere,  to  yield  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
assunae  those  states  which  are  proper  for  the.nourishr 
ment  of  vegetables.  It  is  probable  that  they  act  also 
directly  tipon  the  vegetable  matter,  and  occasion  de^ 
compositions  favourable  for  vegetation.  Hence  the  ef- 
ficacy of  lime  when  applied  to  peat  moss,  and  to  sour 
lands  in  general. 

Upon  the  wtiole,  tlien,  it  appears,  that  plants  are  fed 
chiefly  by  that  portion  of  vegetable  matter  which  be- 
comes soluble  in  water,  and  assumes  the  properties  of 
extractive  ;  that  the  quantity  of  it  in  soil  must  neither 
"  be  too  great  npr  too  small  ;  that  the  insoluble  part  of 
vegetable  mould  gradually  assumes  this  state,  either  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  earths  or  salts ;  that 
the  presence  of  an  acid,  by  counteracting  this  change, 
injures  the  nourishing  quality  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and 
that  lime  is  serviceable,  partly  by  neutralizing  the  acid, 
and  partly  by  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table mould. 
Anlpwl  Animal   manures   probably  supply  similar  materials 

^  with  vegetable    mould.     They   probably  prevent  the 

formation  of  acids,  or  neutralize  them  when  formed; 
and  likewise  pro^mote  the  decomposition  and  solubility 
of  vegetable  matter.  The  striking  effects  which  animal 
manure  produces  on  the  growth  of  vegetables  are  well 
known  ;  though  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  they  act.  Two  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious s^ts  of  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been 
lately  published.    The  first,  by  Einhof  and  Thaer,  con- 
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sists  of  an  examination  of  the  excrements  of  black  catr    Chap.  IIL 

tie  *;  and  the  second,  by  Berzelius,  is  upon  the  human 

excrementitious  matter  f.     These  add  considerably  to 

our  knowledge  of  animal  substances,  and  shall  therefore 

be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Work ;  but  as 

they  throw  little  light  on  the  use  of  these  matters  as 

manures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  in  this  place 

of  the  constituents  of  which  they  found  them  composed. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respect-   Foodab. 

.     .  ...    sorbed  by 

ing  the  food  of  plants,  as  far  as  it  is  supplied  by  the  sou  the  ends  of 

in  which  they  vegetate.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  im^  '  ®  '^®°'*' 
bibed  by  the  extremities  of  the  roots  only  ;  for  Duha* 
mel  observed,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  which  is  soon.f 
est  exhausted  is  precisely  that  part  in  which  the  great- 
est number  of  the  extremities  of  roots  lies  it-  This 
shows  us  the  reason  why  the  roots  of  plants  are  conti- 
nually increasing  in  length.  By  this  means  they  are 
enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  go  in  quest  of  nourish- 
ment. The  extremities  of  the  roots  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar  structure  adapted  for  the  imbibing  of  moisture. 
If  we  cut  off  the  extremity  of  a  root,  it  never  increases 
any  more  in  length  :  therefore  its  use  as  a  root  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  But  its  sides  send  out 
fibres  which  jact  the  part  of  roots,  and  imbibe  food  by 
their  extremity.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  when  tlie  extre- 
mity of  a  root  is  cut  off,  the  whole  decays,  and  a  new 
one  is  formed  in  its  place.  This,  as  Dr  Bell  informs 
us,  is  the  case  with  the  hyacinth  J. 

The  extremities  of  the  roots  contain  no  visible  open-  it  „^„j;t  }^ 

In  a  state  of 
^. — - — solution. 


*  Gehlen's  Jour  ii'u  276.  ■)■  Ibid,  vi,  509. 

I  J'hyx^que  des  Arhresy  ii.  239.  \  Mancb.  Mem.  ii.  411. 
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Book  iv.^  ing.  Hence  we  m9.y  conclude  that  the  food  which  they 
imbibe^  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution ;  while  the  absolute  necessity  of  water  renders  it 
probable  that  water  is  the  solvent.  And,  in  fact,  the 
carbonaceous  matter  in  all  active  manures  is  in  such  a 
state  of  combination  that  it  is  soluble  in  water.  All  the 
salts  which  we  can  suppose  to  make  a  part  of  the  food 
of  plants  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  This  is  the 
case  also  with  lime,  whether  it  be  pure  or  in  the  state 
of  a  salt ;  magnesia  and  alumina  may  be  rendered  so 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  Bergman,  Macie, 
and  Klaproth,  have  shown  that  even  silica  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water.  We  can  see,  therefore,  in  general, 
*  .  .  . 

though  we  have  no  precise  notions  of  the  very  combi- 
nations which  are  immediately  imbibed  by  plants,  that 
all  the  substances  which  form  essential  parts  of  that 
food  majy  be  dissolved  in  water. 


SECT.  III. 


or  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  SAP. 


Since  the  food  of  plants  is  imbibed  by  their  roots  in 
a  fluid  state,  it  must  exist  in  plants  in  a  fluid  state  ;  and 
unless  it  undergoes  alterations  in  its  composition  just 
when  imbibed,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  the  plant 
unaltered.  If  there  were  any  method  of  obtaining  this 
fluid  food  from  plants  before  it  has. been  altered  by 
them,  we  might  analyse  it,  and  obtain  by  that  means  a 
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tnuch  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  food  of  plants  '  Chap.  IIL 

than  we  can  by  any  other  method.     This  plan  indeed. 

must  fail,  provided  the  food  undergoes  alteration  just 

when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  roots :   but  if  we  consider, 

that  when  one  species  of  tree  is  grafted  upon  another, 

each  bears  its  own  peculiar  fruit,  and  produces  its  own 

peculiar  substances,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  thinking  that 

the  grtat  changes  at  least,  which   the  food  undergoes 

after  absorption,  are  produced,  not  in  the  roots,  but  in 

other  parts  of  the  plant. 

If  this  conclusion  be  just,  the  food  of  plants,  after  Sap  of 
being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  must  go  directly  to  those  ^  *"'** 
organs  where  it  is  to  receive  new  modifications,  and  to  , 

be  rendered  fit  for  being  assimilated  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  plant.  There  ought  therefore  to  be  certain 
juices  continually  ascending  from  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
and  these  juices,  if  We  could  get  them  pure  and  un- 
mixed with  the  other  juices  or  fluids  which  the  plant 
must  contain,  and  which  have  been  secreted  and  formed 
from  these  primary  juices,  would  be,  very  nearly  at 
least,  the  food  as  it  was  imbibed  by  the  plant.  Now, 
during  the  vegetation  of  plants,  there  actually  is  2l  juice 
continually  ascending  from  their  roots.  This  juice  has 
been  called  the  sapy  the  succus  communis y  or  the  lymph 
of  plants. 

The  sap  is  most  abundant  during  the  spring.  At  ?^**^'  ^^^ 
that  season,  if  a  cut  be  made  through  the  bark  and  part  "pring- 
of  the  wood  of  some  trees,  the  sap  flows  out  very  pro- 
fusely. The  trees  are  then  said  to  hieed.  By  this  con- 
trivance any  quantity  of  sap  we  think  proper  may  be 
collected.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  by  this  me- 
thod we  obtain  the  ascending  sap  in  all  its  purity ;  it  is 
no  doubt  mixed  with  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plant : 
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.^<^°^7^-.  but  the  less  progress  vegetation  has  made,  the  purer  we 
may  expect  to  find  it ;  both  because  the  peculiar  juices 
must  rbe  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  because  its 
quantity  may  be  supposed  to  be  greater.  We  should 
therefore  examine  the  sap  as  early  in  the  season  as 
^  possible,   and  at  all  events  before  the  leaves  have  ex- 

panded. 

Though  a  number  of  experiments,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  Chapter,  have  been  made  upon  the  sap,  they 
are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  food  absorbed  by  plants.  Chemistrj^  has  not  made 
such  progress  as  to  enable  even  the  most  expert  ana- 
,  lysts  to  separate  and  distinguish  small  quantities  of  ve- 

getable matter.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  food,  after 
it  has  been  imbibed,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  modi- 
fied and  altered  by  the  roots.  In  what  manner  this  is 
done  we  cannot  say,  as  we  know  very  little  about  the 
vascular  structure  of  the  roots.  We  may  conclude, 
however,  that  this  modification  is  nearly  the  same  in 
most  plants :  tor  one  plant  may  be  engrafted  on  another, 
and  each  continue  to  produce  its  own  peculiar  products  j 
which  could  not  be,  unless  the  proper  substances  were 
conveyed  to  the  digestive  organs  of  all.  There  are  se- 
veral circumstances,  however,  which  render  the  modi- 
fying power  of  the  roots  somewhat  probable.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  roots  may,  by  some  means  or 
other,  throw  out  again  some  part  of  the  food  which 
they  have  imbibed  as  excrementitious.  This  has  been 
suspected  by  several  physiologists ;  and  there  are  se- 
veral circumstances  which  render  it  probable.  It  is 
yrdl  known  that  some  plants  will  not  vegetate  well  af- 
|er  others  ;  and  that  some  again  vegetate  unusually  well 
when  planted  in  ground  where  certain  plants  had  IjeeQ 
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growing.  These  facts,  without  doubt,  maybe  account-  Chap. HI. 
cd  for  on  other  principles.  If  there  be  any  excremen- 
titious  matter  emitted  by  the  roots,  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  this  happens  in  the  last  stage  of  vegetation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  food,  after  digestion,  is  applied 
to  the  purposes  which  the  root  requires.  But  the  fact 
ought  to  be  supported  by  experiments,  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  admitted. 

Mr  Knight,  to  whose  ingenious  and  important  expe-   Mixed  wit 

J    V  •  1.1        u      -1  1-  truewpii 

riments  and  observations  vegetable  physiology  lies  un-   it$  ascent. 

der  so  many  obligations,  has  rendered  it  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  the  sap,  as  it  ascends,  is  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  matter,  previously  deposited  in  the  alburnum  for 
that  purpose,  and  ready  prepared  to  be   assimilated  to  * 

the  different  vegetable  organs*.  A.ccording  to  him, 
plants,  after  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  are 
employed  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  in  prepa- 
ring food  for  the  expanding  of  the  buds  and  blossoms 
in  the  succeeding  spring.  This  food  when  prepared 
is  deposited  in  the  alburnum.  Here  it  continues  du- 
ring the  winter,  and  in  next  spring,  mixing  with  the 
ascending  sap,  it  affords  nourishment  to  the  buds  and 
leaves.  This  ingenious  opinion  Mr  Knight  has  sup- 
ported by  experiments  and  observations,  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  establish  its  truth.  It  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  vegetable  physiology,  as  it  enables  us 
to  explain  many  circumstances  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner that  appeared  formerly  altogether  anomalous. 
He  ascertained,  by  experiments,  that  the  sap  increases 


*   Qn  the  State  in  tvhich  tbi   True  Sa/>  of  Tries  u  dtJ>ouUJ  ifun"g  PTln- 
tar.    PbiL  Trans,  1805. 
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Book  IV.  in  density  as  it  ascends  towards  the  leaves.  Sap  ex- 
tracted from  the  sycamore,  close  to  the  ground,  was  of 
the  specific  gravity  1'004  ;  while  that  which  flowed  out 
at  the  height  of  seven  feet  was  I'OOS,  and  at  the  height 
of  12  feet  1*012.  The  sap  of  the  birch  was  somewhat 
lighter,  but  its  comparative  increase  of  density,  accord- 
ing to  its  height,  was  the  same.  When  extracted  near 
the  ground,  the  sap,  both  of  the  sycamore  and  birch, 
was  nearly  tasteless ;  but  it  became  sensibly  sweet  at 
some  height,  and  the  sweetness  increased  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  sap  increases  as  it  flows 
towards  the  leaves  ;  a  direct  proof  that  it  imbibes  and 
mixes  with  something  during  its  passage.  That  this 
matter  was  lodged  in  the  alburnum  was  rendered  pro- 
bable by  comparing  with  each  other  the  alburnum  in 
winter  and  in  summer.  For  if  nutriment  be  laid  up  in 
the  alburnum  in  winter,  and  employed  in  summer  for 
the  purposes  of  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  albur- 
num during  winter  ought  to  be  denser,  and  ought  to 
yield  more  extract  to  water,  than  the  same  substance  in 
summer:  both  of  which  Mr  Knight  found  to  be  the  case. 
Oak  poles,  of  the  same  age,  and  growing  from  the  same 
stool,  were  felled,  partly  in  December  and  partly  in 
May.  They  were  placed  in  the  same  situation,  and 
dried  for  seven  weeks  by  a  fire.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  winter  felled  wood  was  0*679,  of  the  summer 
G'COO.  When  the  alburnum  alone  was  weighed,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  winter  felled  was  0*583  ;  of  the 
summer  felled  0*533.  IGOO  grains  of  each  being  mix- 
ed with  six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  left  to  mace- 
rate for  24  hours,  the  winter  felled  infusion  was  much 
deeper  coloured  than  the  other.     Its  specific  gravity 
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was  I'OOf  ;  while  that  of  the  summer  felled  infusion    _Chap«  IIL 
was  I'OOl.     This  deposition  of  nutritious  matter  ex- 
plains why  the  alburnum  of  trees  felled  in  winter  is 
much  more  solid  and  valuable  than  the  alburnum  of 
trees  felled  in  summer. 

The  sap,  as  Dr  Hales  has  shown  us,  ascends  with  a 
very  considerable  force.  It  issued  during  the  bleeding 
season  with  such  impetuosity  from  the  cut  end  of  a 
vine  branch,  that  it  supported  a  column  of  mercury  S2|- 
inches  high  *. 

Now,  what  is  the  particular  channel  through  which 
the  sap  ascends,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  force  with 
which  it  moves  ?  These  are  questions  which  have  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  those  philosophers 
who  have  made  the  physiology  of  vegetables  their  par- 
ticular study  ;  but  the  examination  of  them  is  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties  that  they  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing decided. . 

It  is  certain  that  the  sap  flows  from  the  roots  to-  Sap  asccnis. 
wards  the  summit  of  the  tree.  For  if  in  the  bleeding 
season  a  number  of  openings  be  made  in  the  tree,  the 
sap  begins  first  to  flow  from  the  lowest  opening,  then 
from  the  lowest  but  one,  and  so  on  successively,  till  at 
last  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  highest  of  all ;  and 
when  Duhamel  and  Bonnet  made  plants  vegetate  in  co- 
loured liquors,  the  colouring  matter,  which  was  depo- 
sited in  the  wood,  appeared  first  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  tree,  and  gradually  ascended  higher  and  higher,  till 
at  last  it  reached  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  tinged  the  very 
Jeares. 


*  Ftf.  Stat.  i.  105., 


I 
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Book  ly. 


It  seems  certain  too  that  the  sap  ascends  thfotfgh 
Through  the  wood,  and  not  through  the  bark  of  the  tree  :  for  4 
e  woo  .  plant  continues  to  grow  even  when  stript  of  a  great 
part  of  its  bark ;  which  could  not  happen  if  the  sap 
ascended  through  the  bark.  When  an  incision,  deep 
enough  to  penetrate  the  bark,  and  even  part  of  the 
wood,  is  carried  quite  round  a  branch,  [provided  the 
wound  be  covered  up  from  the  external  air,  the  branch 
continues  to  vegetate  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  sap  ascended  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  the 
bleeding  season  little  or  no  sap  can  be  got  from  a  tree 
unless  our  incision  penetrate  deeper  than  the  bark. 

These  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
riments made  lately  by  Coulomb  and  Knight.  Cou- 
lomb observed  that  no  sap  ever  flows  from  the  poplar 
till  the  tree  be  cut  nearly  to  the  centre  *.  Mr  Knight 
observed  that  coloured  infusions  always  pass  through 
the  alburnum,  and  that  whenever  the  alburnum  is  cut 
through  the  plant  dies  f. 
Jn  peculiar  As  the  sap  is  never  found  in  the  parenchyma,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  confined  in  particular  vessels ;  for  if  it 
were  not,  it  would  undoubtedly  make  its  appearance 
there.  Now,  what  are  the  vessels  through  which  the 
sap  ascends  ? 

Grew  and  Malpighi,  the  first  philosophers  who  exa^ 
mined  the  structure  of  plants,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  woody  fibres  were  tubes,  and  that  the  sap  ascended 
through  them.  For  this  reason  they  gave  these  fibres 
the  name  oi  lymphatic  -vessels.     But  they  were  unable, 


vessels. 


*  Jour,  de  Pb^s.  xlix.  39a.  f  Phil,  Trans.  i8ci,  p.  336, 
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even  when  assisted  bj  the  best  microscopes,  to  detect    ^Chap.iir. 

v""  ■"' 
any  thing  in  these  fibres  which  had  the  appearance,  of  a 

tube  ;  and  succeeding  observers  have  been  equally  un- 
successful. The  conjecture  therefore  of  Malpighi  and 
Grew,  about  the  nature  and  use  of  these  fibres,  remains 
totally  unsupported  by  any  proof.  Duhamel  has  even 
gone  far  to  overturn  it  altogether :  for  he  found  that 
these  woody  fibres  are  divisible  into  smaller  fibres,  and 
these  again  into  still  smaller  ;  and  even,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  best  microscopes,  he  could  find  no  end  of 
this  subdivision  *.  Now,  granting  these  fibres  to  be 
vessels,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  after  this,  to  suppose 
that  the  sap  really  moves  through  tubes,  whose  diame- 
ters are  almost  infinitely  small.  There  are,  however, 
vessels  in  plants  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  by 
the  help  of  a  small  microscope,  and  even  in  many  cases 
by  the  naked  eye.  These  were  seen,  and  distinctly  de- 
scribed, by  Grew  and  Malpighi.  They  consist  of  a 
fibre  twisted  round  like  a  corkscrew.  If  we  take  a 
small  cylinder  of  wood,  and  wrap  round  it  a  slender 
brass  wire,  so  closely  that  all  the  rings  of  the  wire  touch 
each  other,  and  if,  after  this,  we  pull  out  the  wooden 
cylinder  altogether,  the  brass  wire  thus  twisted  will 
give  us  a  very  good  representation  of  these  vessels.  If 
we  take  hold  of  the  two  ends  of  the  brass  wire  thus 
twisted,  and  pull  them,  we  can  easily  draw  out  the  wire 
to  a  considerable  length.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
we  lay  hold  of  the  two  extremities  of  these  vessels,  we 
can  draw  them  out  to  a  great  length,  Malpighi  and 
Grew,  finding[them  always  empty,  concluded  that  they 


*  Phyiiqu*  lies  Arlrtif  i.  57. 
Vol.  V. 
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Book  IV.     were  intended  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  through  the 
plant,  and  therefore  gave  them  the  name  of  trachece  s 
which  word  is  used  to  denote  the  ivindpipe  of  animals. 
These  trachece  are  not  found  in  the  bark  ;  but  Hedwig 
has  shown  that  they  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
wood  than  was  supposed  ;  and  that  they  are  of  very 
different  diameters ;  and  Reichel  has  demonstrated  that 
they  go  to  the  minutest  branches,  and  spread  through 
every  leaf.     He  has  shown,  too,  that  they  contain  sap ; 
and  Hedwig  has  proved  that  the  notion  which  generally 
prevailed    of  their   containing   nothing  but  air,  arose 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  larger  trachece,  which 
alone  were  attended  to,  lose  their  sap  as  soon  as  they 
are  cut  ;  and  of  course,  unless  they  are  inspected  the 
instant  they  are  divided,  they  appear  empty  *,     Is  it 
not  probable,  then,  from  the  discoveries  of  that  very 
ingenious  physiologist,  that  the  tracheae  are,  in  reality, 
the  sap  vessels  of  plants  ?    Indeed  it  seems  established, 
by  the  experiments  both  of  Reichel  and  Hedwig,  that 
almost  all  the  vessels  of  plants  may,  if  we  attend  only 
to  their  structure,  be  denominated  trachece.     But  whe-. 
ther  the  structure  of  the  sap  vessels  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  tracheae  or  not,  it  has  been  perfectly  ascertained 
that  the  sap  ascends  in  vessels,  and  that  these  ve'ssels 
are  situated  in  the  wood,  chiefly  indeed  in  the  albur- 
num.    Hence  Mr  Knight  has  given  them  the  name  of 
alburnous  vessels. 
It«  aseen-  But  by  what  powers  is  the  sap  made  to  ascend  in 

**°"  these  vessels  ?  and  not  only  to  ascend,  but  to  move  with 

very  considersble  force  ;  a  force,  as  Hales  has  shown, 


*  fwdamenU  Hitt,  Nat.  Muuor.  Ynndet.  Part  I.  p.  54. 
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sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  43  feet  perpendi-     Chap.  IIL 
cular  of  water  *  ? 

Grew  ascribed  this  phenomenon  to  the  levity  of  the  Ascribed  to 
sap  ;  which,  according  to  him,  entered  the  plant  in  the  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
state  of  a  very  light  vapour.  But  this  opinion  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  examination.  Malpighi  supposed  To  the  con? 
that  the  sap  was  made  to  ascend  by  the  contraction  and  air- 
dilation  of  the  air  contained  in  the  air  vessejs.  But 
even  were  we  to  grant  that  the  tracheae  are  air  vessels, 
the  sap,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  could  only  ascend 
when  a  change  of  temperature  takes  place  ;  which  is 
contrary  to  fact.  And  even  if  we  were  to  wave  every 
objection  of  that  kind,  the  hypothesis  would  not  ac- 
•  count  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  unless  the  sap  ves- 
sels be  provided  with  valves.  Now  the  experiments  of 
Hales  and  Duhamel  show  that  no  valves  can  possibly 
exist  in  them  :  For  branches  imbibe  moisture  nearly 
equally  by  either  end ;  and  consequently  the  sap  moves 
with  equal  facility  both  upwards  and  downwards,  which 
it  could  not  do  were  there  valves  in  the  vessels.  Ber 
sides,  it  is  known,  from  many  experiments,  that  we 
may  convert  the  roots  of  a  tree  into  the  branches,  and 
the  branches  into  the  roots,  by  covering  the  branches 
with  earth,  and  exposing  the  roots  to  the  air  f .  Now 
this  would  be  impossible  if  the  sap  vessels  were  provi- 
ded with  valves.     The  same  remarks  overturn  the  hy- 


*  Feget.  Stat.  i.  lo;. 

f  Mr  Knight  has  lately  shown  that  the  inverted  shoots  by  no  means 
grow  50  well  as  when  in  their  natural  position ;  and  has  even  Inade  it 
probable  that  the  vessels  of  the  bark  are  furnished  with  valves,  or  with 
something  equivalent.  But  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  induce  u? 
,to  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  sap  vessels. — See  his  Obser^atimf 
fin  the  Motion  of  tie  Sap  of  Trees.     Phil.  Trans.  1804. 
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Book  IV.  pothesis  of  Mr  de  la  Hire,  which  is  merely  that  of  Mal- 
pighi,  expressed  with  greater  precision,  and  with  a 
•greater  parade  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Like  Borel- 
i,  he  placed  the  ascending  power  of  the  sap  in  the  pa- 
renchyma. But  his  very  experiments,  had  he  attend- 
ed to  them  with  care,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
show  the  imperfection  of  his  theory. 

The  greater  number  of  philosophers  (for  it  is  need- 
less to  mention  those  who,  like  Perrault,  had  recourse 
to  fermentation,  nor  those  who  introduced  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere)  have  ascribed  the  motion  of  the  sap 
to  capillary  attraction. 
To  capilla-  There  exists  an  attraction  between  many  solid  bodies 
tion  ^nd  liquids  ;   in  consequence  of  which,  if  these  solid   < 

bodies   be  formed  into   small  tubes,   the  liquid  enters 
them,  and  rises  in  them  to  a  certain  height.     But  this 
is  perceptible  only  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  very 
small.     Hence  the  attraction  has  been  denominated  ca^ 
pillary.     We  know  that  there  is  such  an  attraction  be- 
tween vegitable  fibres  and  watery  liquids  ;  for  such  li- 
quids will  ascend  through  dead  vegetable   matter.     It 
is  highly  probable,   therefore,   that  the  food  of  plants 
enters  the  roots,  in  consequence  of  the  capillary  attrac- 
tion which   subsists  between  the  sap  vessels  and  the  li- 
quid imbibed.     This  species  of  attraction,  then,  will 
account  perfectly  well  for  the  entrance  of  moisture  into 
the  mouths  of  the  sap  vessels  :  But  will  it  account  also, 
as  some  have  supposed,  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  and 
for  the  great  force  with  which  it  ascends  ? 

The  nature  and  laws  of  capillary  attraction  have  been 
very  much  overlooked  by  philosophers.  But  we  know 
enough  concerning  it  to  enable  us  to  decide  the  present 
question.     It  consists  in  ^  certain  attraction  between 
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the  particles  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  tube.  It  has  been  ^Chap.  HI. 
demonstrated,  that  it  does  not  extend,  or  at  least  that  it 
produces  no  sensible  effect,  at  greater  distances  than 
^__th  part  of  an  inch.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  the  water  ascends,  not  bj  the  capillary  attraction 
of  the  whole  tube,  but  of  a  slender  film  of  it ;  and  Clai- 
raut  has  shown  that  this  film  is  situated  at  the  lower- 
most extremity  of  the  tube*.  This  film  attracts  the 
liquid  with  a  certain  force  ;  and  if  this  force  be  greater 
than  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
part  enters  the  tube,  and  continues  to  enter,  till  the 
quantity  above  the  attracting  film  of  the  tube  just  equals, 
by  its  weight,  the  excess  of  the  capillary  attraction  be- 
tween tlie  tube  and  the  liquid  above  the  cohesion  of  the 
liquid.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore,  in  the  tube 
is  pretty- nearly  the  measure  of  this  excess  ;  for  the  at- 
tracting film  is  probably  very  minute. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  heights  to  which  But  wkh- 
liquids  rise  in  capillary  tubes,  are  inversely  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube.  Consequently  the  smaller  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube,  the  greater  is  the  height  to  which 
the  liquid  will  rise.  But  the  particles  of  water  are  not 
infinitely  small ;  therefore,  whenever  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  diminished  beyond  a  certain  size,  water  cannot 
ascend  in  it,  because  its  particles  are  now  larger  than 
the  bore  of  the  tube.     Consequently  the  rise  of  water 


*  The  action  of  all  the  other  films,  of  which  the  tube  Is  composed,  on 
the  water,  as  far  as  it  is  measured  by  its  effect,  is  nothing  at  all  For 
every  particle  of  water  in  the  tube  (except  those  attracted  by  the  under- 
most film)  is  attracted  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  same  number  of 
films:  it  is  therefore  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  were  not  attracted 
stall.  ■ 
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Book  IV,  Jn  capillary  tubes  must  have  a  limit :  if  they  exceed  j? 
certain  length,  how  small  soever  their  bore  may  be,  wa- 
ter will  either  not  rise  to  the  top  of  them,  or  it  will  not 
enter  them  at  all.  We  have  no  method  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  height  to  which  water  would  rise  in  a  ca- 
pillary tube,  whose  bore  is  just  large  enough  to  admit 
a  single  particle  of  water.  Therefore  we  do  not  know 
the  limit  of  the  height  to  which  water  may  be  raised 
by  capillary  attraction.  But  whenever  the  bore  is  di- 
minished beyond  a  certain  size,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  rises  in  it  is  too  small  to  be  sensible.  We  can 
easily  ascertain  the  height  which  water  cannot  exceed 
in  capillary  tubes  before  this  happens ;  and  if  any  per- 
son calculate,  he  will  find  that  this  height  is  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  sap  vessels  of  many  plants.. 
But  besides  all  this,  we  see  in  many  plants  very  long 
sap  vessels,  of  a  diameter  too  large  for  a  liquid  to  rise 
in  them  a  single  foot  by  capillary  attraction,  and  yet  the 
sap  rises  in  them  to  very  great  heights. 

If  any  person  says  that  the  sap  vessels  of  plants  gra- 
dually diminish  in  diameter  as  they  ascend  j  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  contrivance,  they  act  precisely 
as  sn  indefinite  ntimber  of  capillary  tubes,  one  standing 
ilfon  another,  the  inferior  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  superior— I  answer,  that  the  sap  may  ascend  by 
that  means  to  a  considerable  height :  but  certainly  not 
in  any  greater  quantity  than  if  the  whole  sap  vessel  had 
been  precisely  of  the  bore  of  its  upper  extremity  ;  for 
the  quantity  of  sap  raised  ftiust  depend  upon  the  bore 
of  the  upper  extremity,  because  it  must  all  pass  through 
ibat  ex'tremity. 

But  farther,  if  the  sap  moved  only  in  the  vessels  of 
jplants  hy  capillary  attraction,  it  would  be  so  far  from 
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flowing  out  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  with  a  force     Chap.  III. 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter 43  feet  high,  that  it  could  not  flow  out  at  all.      It 
would  be  impossible  in  that  case  for  any  such  thing  as 
the  bleeding  of  trees  ever  to  happen. 

If  we  take  a  capillary  tube,  of  such  a  bore  that  a  li- 
quid will  rise  in  it  six  inches,  and  after  the  liquid  has 
risen  to  its  greatest  height,  break  it  short  three  iiches 
from  the  bottom,  none  of  the  liquid  in  the  under  half 
flows  over.  The  tube,  thus  shortened,  contmues  in- 
deed full,  but  not  a  single  particle  of  liquid  ever  escapes 
from  it.  And  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to  escape  ?  The 
filtn,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  must  certainly 
have  as  strong  an  attraction  for  the  liquid  as  the  iilm 
at  the  lower  extremity.  As  part  of  the  liquid  is  within 
its  attracting  distance,  and  as  there  is  no  part  of  the 
tube  above  to  counterbalance  this  attraction,  it  must  of 
necessity  attract  the  liquid  nearest  it,  and  with  a  force 
suflficient  to  counterbalance  the  attraction  of  the  under* 
most  film,  how  great  soever  we  may  suppose  it.  Of 
course  no  liquid  can  be  forced  up,  and  consequently 
none  can  flow  out  of  the  tube.  Since,  then,  the  S2.i^  flows 
out  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sap  vessels  of  plants, 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  does  not  ascend  in  them  s 
merely  by  its  capillary  attraction,  but  that  there  is  some 
oth^  cause. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  motion 
of  the  sap  in  plants  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical 
principles  whatever  ;  and  he  who  ascribes  it  to  these 
principles  has  not  formed  to  himself  any  clear  or  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  subject.  We  know  indeed  that 
heat  is  an  agent ;  for  Dr  Walker  found  that  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  much  promoted  by  heat,  and  that  after  it 


The  Vessels 
must  con- 
tract. 
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Book  IV.  had  begun  to  flow  from  several  incisions,  cold  made  it 
give  over  flowing  from  the  higher  orifices  while  it  con- 
tinued to  flow  at  the  lower  *.  But  this  cannot  be  owing 
to  the  dilating  power  of  heat ;  for  unless  the  sap  vessels 
of  plants  were  furnished  with  valves,  dilatation  would 
rather  retard  than  promote  the  ascent  of  the  sap. 

We  must,  therefore,  ascribe  it  to  some  other  cause  : 
the  vessels  themselves  must  certainly  act*  Many  philo- 
sophers have  seen  the  necessity  of  this,  and  have  accord- 
ingly ascribed  the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  irritability.  But 
the  first  person  who  gave  a  precise  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessels  probably  act  was  Saussure.  He 
supposes  that  the  sap  enters  the  open  mouths  of  the 
vessels  at  the  extremity  of  the  roots  ;  that  these  mouths 
then  contract,  and  by  that  contraction  propel  the  sap 
upwards ;  that  this  contraction  gradually  follows  the 
sap,  pushing  it  up  from  the  extremity  of  the  root  to  the 
summit  of  the  plant.  In  the  mean  time  the  mouths 
are  receiving  new  sap,  which  in  the  same  manner  is 
pushed  upwards  f .  Whether  we  suppose  the  contrac* 
tion  to  take  place  precisely  in  this  manner  or  not,  we 
can  scarcely  deny  that  it  must  take  place ;  but  by  what 
means  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say.  The  agents 
cannot  precisely  resemble  the  muscles  of  animals  ;  be- 
cause the  whole  tube,  however  cut  or  maimed,  still  re- 
tains its  contracting  power,  and  because  the  contraction 
is  performed  with  equal  readiness  in  every  direction  4:. 


»  £dm.  Tram  A.  f  Eniycl.  Metb.  Pbys,  Feget.   p.  a6^ 

X  Mr  Knight  thinks  it  probable  that  the  sap  is  propelled  by  the  coi>« 

, traction  and  expansion  of  what  is  called  by  carpenters  the  silver  grain  ^i^ 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  must  be  the  same  in  Chap,  ill, 
kind.  Perhaps  the  particular  structure  of  the  vessels 
may  fit  them  for  their  office.  Does  ring  after  ring  con- 
tract its  diameter  ?  The  contracting  agents,  whatever 
they  are,  seem  to  be  excited  to  act  by  some  stimulus 
communicated  to  them  by  the  sap.  This  capacity  of 
being  excited  to  action  is  known  in  physiology  by  the 
name  of  irritability  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  proofs 
that  plants  are  possessed  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
different  parts  of  plants  move  when  certain  substances 
act  upon  them.  Thus  the  flowers  of  many  plants  open 
at  sunrise,  and  close  again  at  night.  Linnaeus  has  give  n 
us  a  list  of  these  plants.  Des  Fontaines  has  shown  that 
the  stamina  and  antherae  of  many  plants  exhibit  distinct 
motions  *.  Dr  Smith  has  observed,  that  the  stamina  of 
the  barberries  are  thrown  .into  motions  when  touched  f. 
Roth  has  ascertained  that  the  leaves  of  the  drosera  lon^ 
gifolia  and  rotundifolia  have  the  same  property.  Mr 
Coulomb,  too,  who  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  the 
motion  of  the  sap  in  plants  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  vessels,  has  even  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  order  to  show  this  contraction.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  decisive  expe- 
riment. Simply  cutting  a  plant,  the  euphorbia  peplis 
for  instance,  in  two  places,  so  as  to  separate  a  portion 


the  wood,  between  the  laminse  of  which  the  vessels  run.  {FblL  Trans. 
1801,  p.  344.)  By  silver  grain  \s  n\t2it\t  those  thin  longitudinal  fibres, 
diverging  in  every  direction  from  the  pith,  and  composed  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  Grew  and  Malpighi.  I  do  not  see  how  the  contraction  of  these 
lamina  could  propel  the  sap  through  the  sap  vessel,  destitute  as  they  are 
of  valves,  unless  it  were  a  contraction  precisely  similar  to  what  Saussurc 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  sap  vessels. 

*  Mem,  Far.  1787.  f  Phil,  Trant,  Ixxviii. 
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Book  IV,  of  the  Stem  from  the  rest,  is  a  complete  demonstration 
that  the  vessels  actually  do  contract.  For  whoever 
makes  the  experiment,  will  find  that  the  milky  juice  of 
that  plant  flows  out  at  both  ends  so  completely,  that  if 
afterwards  we  cut  the  portion  of  the  stem  in  the  middle 
no  juice  whatever  appears.  Now  it  is  impossible  that 
these  phenomena  could  take  place  without  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  ;  for  the  vessels  in  that  part  of  the 
stem  which  has  been  detached  cannot  have  been  more 
than  full  ;  and  their  diameter  is  so  small,  that  if  it  were 
to  continue  unaltered,  the  capillary  attraction  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  retain  their  contents,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  drop  would  flow  out.  Since,  therefore^ 
the  whole  liquid  escapes,  it  must  be  driven  out  forcibly, 
and  consequently  the  vessels  must  contract. 

It  seems  pretty  plain,  too,  that  the  vessels  are  excited 
to  contract  by  various  stimuli ;  the  experiments  of  Cou- 
lomb and  Saussure  render  this  probable,  and  an  obser- 
vation of  Dr  Smith  Barton  makes  it  n&Xt  to  certain. 
He  found  that  plants  growing  in  water  vegetated  with 
much  greater  vigour,  provided  a  little  camphor  was 
thrown  into  the  water  *. 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  xxiii.  63. 
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XT  has  been   ascertained  that  the  sap   ascends  to  the    Peculiar 
leaves,  that  it  there  undergoes  certain  alterations,  and   Sbythe^" 
is  converted  into  another  fluid  called  the  succits  propri-    ^^^^^"^ 
us,  peculiar  juice,  or  true  sap  ;  which,  like  the  blood  in 
animals,  is  afterwards  employed  in  forming  the  various 
substances  found  in  plants.     Now,  the  changes  which 
the  sap  undergoes  in  the  leaves,  provided  we  can  trace 
them,  must  throw  a  gteat  deal  of  light  upon  the  nature 
of  vegetation.      These  changes  are  produced  in  part 
during  the  day,  in  part  during  the  night.     Now,  as  the 
functions  of  the  leaves  during  the  day  are  very  different 
from*what  they  are  during  the  night,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  them  separately. 

I.  No  sooner  has  the  sap  arrived  at  the  leaves,  than   Part  of  the 
a  great  part  of  it  i's  thrown  off  by  evaporation.  pires^^"^ 

1 .  The  quantity  thus  perspired  bears  a  very  great  its  quanti- 
proportion  to  the  moisture  imbibed.  Mr  Woodward  ^y- 
found  that  a  sprig  of  mint,  weighing  27  grains,  in  77 
days  imbibed  2558  grains  of  water,  and  yet  its  weight 
was  only  increased  15  grains  ;  therefore  it  must  have 
given  out  2543  grains.  The  same  experiment  was  re- 
peated by  this  philosopher  on  other  plants  ;  the  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  result  *  : 


*  Phil,  Tratts.  1699.  xxix,  193, 
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Weight. 

Gain 

h"^ 

When 

Whe!' 

Plants  and  Water. 

put 

taken 

in  77 

«  ^ 

in 

out. 

days 

^t 

gr- 

gr- 

g^' 

g^- 

Spearmint  in  spring  water 

27 

42 

15 

2558 

Spearmint  in  rain  water 

281 

45| 

iii 

3004 

Spearmint  in  Thames  water 

28 

54 

26 

2493 

Common  nightshade  in  spring  water 

49 

106 

57 

3708 

Lathjris  in  spring  water 

98 

101^ 

3t 

2501 

These  experiments  demonstrate  the  great  quantity  of 
matter  which  is  constantly  leaving  the  plant.  Dr 
Hales  found  that  a  cabbage  transmitted  daily  a  quanti- 
ty of  moisture  equal  to  about  half  its  weight ;  and  that 
a  sun-flower,  three  feet  high,  transmitted  in  a  day  i  lb. 
14  oz.  avoirdupois  f.  He  showed,  that  the  quantity  of 
transpiration  in  the  same  plant  was  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  that  when  the  leaves  were 
taken  off  the  transpiration  nearly  ceased  %,  By  these 
observations,  he  demonstrated  that  the  leaves  are  the 
organs  of  transpiration.  He  found,  too,  that  the  trans- 
piration was  nearly  confined  to  the  day,  very  little  ta- 
king place  during  the  night  §  ;  that  it  was  much  pro- 
moted by  heat,  and  stopped  by  rain  and  frost  *  :  and 
Millar  1|,  Guettard  Tf,  and  Sennebier,  have  shown  that 
the  transpiration  is  also  very  much  promoted  by  sun- 
shine. 

The  quantity  of  moi§tiir^e  imbibed  by  plants  depends 


,1  fi-;?-rn 


f  Feget.  Stat.  i.  5.  and  1 5. 
*  Ibid.  p.  a;,  and  48. 
^  Mem.  Far.  1 748. 


\  Ibid.  p.  30. 
Ij  Ibid.  p.  az. 


§  Ibid.  p.  J. 
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very  much   upon  what  they  transpire  :    The  reason   is     Chap,  ill. 

evident :   when  the  vessels  are  once  filled  with  sap,  if 

none  be  carried  ofF,  no  more  can  enter  ;  and,  of  course, 

the  quantity  which  enters  must  depend  upon  the  quan-  * 

tity  emitted. 

2.  In  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  transpired 
matter,  Hales  placed  plants  in  large  glass  vessels,  and 
by  that  means  collected  a  quantity  of  it  *.  He  found  Nature  of 
that  it  resembled  pure  water  in  every  particular,  ex-  red  matter. 
cepting  only  that  it  sometimes  had  the  odour  of  the 
plant.  He  remarked,  too,  as  Guettard  and  Duhamei 
did  after  him,  that  when  kept  for  some  time  it  putre- 
fied, or  at  least  acquired  a  stinking  smell.  Sennebier 
subjected  a  quantity  of  this  liquid  to  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis. 

He  collected  13030  grains  of  it  from  a  vine  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  After  filtration  he  gra- 
dually evaporated  the  whole  to  dryness.  There  remain- 
ed behind  two  grains  of  residuum.  These  two  grains 
consisted  of  nearly  ~  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime,  -^ 
grain  of  sulphate  of  lime,  4  grain  of  matter  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  the  appearance  of  gum,  and  i  grain 
of  matter  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  apparently 
resinous.  He  analysed  60768  grains  of  the  same  li- 
quid, collected  from  the  vine  during  ihe  months  of  July 
and  August.  On  evaporation  he  obtained  2^  grains  of 
residuum,  composed  of  |  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  ^ 
grain  of  sulphate  of  lime,  i  grain  of  mucilage,  and  i 
grain  of  resin.  The  liquid  transpired  by  the  aster  Novce 
uinglice  afforded  precisely  the  same  ingredients  f. 


*  Vfget,  Stat.  i.  49.  f  Encyc.  Metb.  Pbys.  Veget.  ^%J. 
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Book  IV.  3.  Sennebler  attempted  to  ascertain  the  proportion 

Proportion  which  the  liquid  transpired  bore  to  the  quantity  of 
quid  ai"  Hioisture  imbibed  by  the  plant.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
forbed.  that  such  experiments  are  liable  to  too  great  uncertain- 

ties to  be  depended  on.  His  method  was  as  follows  ; 
He  plunged  the  thick  end  of  the  branch  on  which  he 
made  the  experiment  into  a  bottle  of  water,  while  the 
other  end,  containing  all  its  leaves,  was  thrust  into  a 
very  large  glass  globe.  The  apparatus  was  then  expo- 
sed to  the  sunshine.  The  quantity  imbibed  was  known 
exactly  by  the  water  which  disappeared  from  the  bottle, 
and  the  quantity  transpired  was  judged  of  by  the  li- 
quid which  condensed  and  trickled  down  the  sides  of 
the  glass  globe.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  re- 
sult of  his  experiments : 
'  Plants.  Imbibed.  Perspired.         Time. 

Peach.,,.,, lOOgr 35  gr 

Ditto 210 90 

"Ditto 220 120 

Mint  200 90 2  days, 

Ditto 515 120 10 

Kasp  .., 725... 560 2 

Ditto  .„., ,  X232..,.,., 765 2 

Peach .....710 295 1 

Apricot  ...p.. ...210 180 1 

In  some  of  his  experiments  no  liquid  at  all  was  con^ 
densed.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter transpired  cannot  be  deduced  from  these  experi- 
ments. The  mouth  of  the  glass  globe  does  not  seem  iq 
have  been  accurately  closed  ;  the  air  within  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  external  air  j  consequently  the  quanti- 
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ty  condensed  must  have  depended  entirely  upon  ihe    Chap.  III. 
State  of  the  external  air,  the  heat,  &c, 

4.  The  first  great  change,  then,  which  takes  plac^ 
upon  the  sap  after  it  arrives  at  the  leaves,  is  the  evapo- 
ration of  a  great  part  of  it ;  consequently  what  remains 
must  be  very  different  in  its  proportions  from  the  sap. 
The  leaves  seem  to  have  particular  organs  adapted  for  Peculiar  or- 
throwing  off  part  of  the  sap  by  transpiration  ;    for  the   transpira- 


tion. 


experiments  of  Guettard  *,  Duhamel  f,  and  Bonnet  |, 
show  that  it  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  upper  surfaces 
of  leaves,  and  may  be  nearly  stopped  altogether  by  var- 
nishing that  surface. 

The  leaves  of  plants  become  gradually  less  and  less   Why  the 
fit  for  this  transpiration  ;  for  Sennebier  found  that  when   ^g; 
all  other  things   are  equal,  the  transpiration  is   much 
greater  in  May  than  in  September  §.    Hence  the  reason  -s^ 

that  the  leaves  are  renewed  annually.  Their  organs 
become  gradually  unfit  for  performing  their  functions, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  renew  them.  Those 
trees  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter,  were 
found  by  Hales  and  succeeding  physiologists  to  trans- 
pire less  than  others.  It  is  now  well  known  that  these 
trees  also  renew  their  leaves. 

II.  Leaves  have  also  the  property  of  absorbing  car-  Leaves  ab» 

,       .  .  ,  -  ,  ,  sorb  carbo- 

bonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  nic  acid. 

1.  We  are  indebted  for  this  very  important  discovery 

to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Priestley.     It  has  been  long 

known  that  when  a  candle  has  been  allowed  to  burn  out 

in  any  quantity  of  air,  no  candle  can  afterwards  be  made 


*  Mem.  Par.  1749.  f  Physique  dts  Arhres^  I.  IjS. 

%  Trnitf  des  Fouilles^  i.  Mem.  \  Encyc.  Meth,  Fe^et.  285. 
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Book  IV.  to4)uni  in  it.  In  the  year  1771,  Dr  Priestley  made  a 
sprig  of  mint  vegetate  for  ten  days  in  contact  with  a 
quantity  of  such  air  :  after  which  he  found  that  a  can- 
dle would  burn  in  it  perfectly  well  *.  This  experi- 
ment he  repeated  frequently,  and  found  that  it  was  al- 
ways attended  with  the  same  result.  According  to  the 
opinion  at  that  time  universally  received,  that  the  burrl- 
ing  of  candles  rendered  air  impure  by  communicating 
phlogiston  to  it,  he  concluded  from  it,  that  plants,  while 
they  vegetate,  absorb  phlogiston. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  con- 
tain phlogiston.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  it  would  aiFord  nourishment  to  plants,  since  they 
had  the  property  of  absorbing  phlogiston  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Dr  Percival  had  published  a  set  of  experi- 
Mm  ments  ;  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was 

actually  the  case. 

These  experiments  induced  Dr  Priestley,  in  1776, 
to  consider  the  subject  with  more  attention.  But  as,  in 
all  the  experiments  which  he  made,  the  plants  confined 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  very  soon  died,  he  concluded  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  not  a  food,  but  a  poison  to 
plants  f.  Mr  Henry  of  Manchester  was  led  in  1784, 
probably  by  the  contrariety  of  these  results,  to  examine 
the  subject.  His  experiments,  which  were  published 
in  the  Manchester  Transactions  f,  perfectly  coincided 
with  those  of  Dr  Percival.  For  he  found  that  carbonic 
acid  gas,  so  far  from  killing  plants,  constantly  promo- 
ted their  growth  and  vigour.  Meanwhile  Mr  Senne- 
bier  was  occupied  at  Geneva  with  the  .same  subject ; 


*  Ofl^iV,  iu,35r.  fibid,  i,  100.  |Vol,  ii.  341, 
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and  he  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  his  ^|^P'  ^^f* 
Memoir es  Physico-Chymiques  about  the  year  1780.  His 
experiments  showed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  used  by  plants  as  food.  The 
same  thing  was  supported  by  Ingenhousz  in  hi^  second 
volume.  The  experiments  of  Saussure  junior,  publish- 
ed in  1797,  have  at  last  put  the  subject  beyond  the 
reach  of  dispute.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ex- 
periments of  these  philosophers,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  us  to  discover  the  various  phenomena,  and  to  recon- 
cile all  the  seeming^  contradictions  which  occur  in  them. 
The  facts  are  as  follows  : 

3.  Plants  will  not  vegetate  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
carbonic  acid,  nor  if  their  atmosphere  contains  ^ths  of  its 
bulk  of  that  gas.  They  vegetate  in  the  sun  when  confi- 
ned in  atmospheres  containing  f,  ^Jth,  or  f  th,  of  that  gas, 
and  the  vegetation  improves  as  the  quantity  of  gas  di- 
minishes. When  the  atmosphere  contains  only  -j?^th 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  plants  grow  in  it  considerably 
better  in  the  sun,  than  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  common  air ;  but  when  plants  are  placed  in  the 
shade,  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  always  injures 
their  vegetation  instead  of  promoting  it  *. 

3.  Mr  Saussure  has  shown,  that  plants  will  not  ve^ 
getate  in  the  sun  when  totally  deprived  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  They  vegetate  indeed  well  enough  in  air  which 
has  been  previously  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but 
when  a  quantity  of  lime  was  put  into  the  glass  vessel 
which  contained  them,  they  no  longer  continued  tp 


*  Sau»8ure,  Resherchts  Ci'mi^ues  sur  la  Vegetatiotty  p.  30. 

VoL  V.  Z 
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Book  IV.  grow,  and  the  leaves  in  a  few  days  fell  off*.  The  air, 
when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  no  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  plants 
(as  we  shall  see  afterwards)  have  the  power  of  forming 
and  giving  out  carbonic  acid  in  certain  circumstances  j 
and  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  continue  their  vegeta- 
tion for  a  certain  time.  But  if  this  new  formed  gas 
be  also  withdrawn,  by  quicklime  for  instance,  which 
absorbs  it  the  instant  it  appears,  the  leaves  droop,  and 
refuse  to  perform  their  functions  f .  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
then,  applied  to  the  leaves  of  plaats,  is  essential  to  ve- 
getation. 

4.  The  direct  contrary  takes  place  in  tbe  shade. 
Plants  not  only  continue  to  vegetate  when  deprived  of 
all  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  lime  ;  but  they  flourish 
more  than  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  :|:. 

Emitoxy-  ^^  j)^  Priestley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 

gen  gas.  "^  ^  -^ 

of  the  most  important  facts  relative  to  v-egetation,  ob- 
served, in  the  year  n^S,  that  plants,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, emitted  oxygen  gas  § ;  and  Ingenhousz  very 
soon  after  discovered  that  this  gas  is  emitted  by  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  only  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
bright  light  of  day.  His  method  was  to  plunge  the 
leaves  of  different  plants  into  vessels  full  of  water,  and 
then  expose  them  to  the  sun,  as  Bonnet,  who  had  ob- 
served the  same  phenomenon,  though  he  had  given  a 
wrong  explanation  of  it,  had  done  before  him.      Bub- 


*  Ann.  deChim.  xxlv.  I45.  I48. 

+  Braconnot  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  in  this  experiment  it  was 
not  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  bine 
that  killed  the  plants  in  Saussure's  experiments.    Ann.  de  Chim,  Ixi.  187. 

\  SAUSSUre,  Recberches^  p.  36.  $  On  A!r,  I'd.  %2^. 
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bles  of  oxygen  gas  very  soon  detached  themselves  from  Chap.tli;^ 
the  leaves,  and  were  collected  in  an  inverted  glass  ves- 
sel *.  He  observed,  too,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  kind  of  water  was  used.  If  the  water^ 
for  instance,  had  been  previously  boiled,  little  or  no  ox- 
ygen gas  escaped  from  the  leaves  ;  river  water  afforded 
but  little  gas  ;  but  pump  water  was  the  most  productive 
of  all  f. 

Sennebier  proved,  that  if  the  water  be  previously  By  decom-f 
deprived  of  all  its  air  by  boiling,  the  leaves  do  not  emit  P^^mg  car- 
a  particle  of  air  ;  that  those  kinds  of  water  which  yield 
most  air,  contain  in  them  the  greatest  quantity  of  car- 
bonic atid  gas ;  that  leaves  do  not  yield  any  oxygen 
when  plunged  in  water  totally  destitute  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  that  they  emit  it  abundantly  when  the  water,  ren- 
dered unproductive  by  boiling,  is  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  emitted^ 
and  even  its  purity,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  the  water  contains  ;  that  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  gradually  loses  the 
property  of  affording  oxygen  gas  with  leaves  ;  and  that 
whenever  this  happens,  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  dis- 
appeared ;  and  on  adding  mote  carbonic  acid  gas  the 
property  is  renewed  |.  These  experiments  prove,  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  oxygen  gas  which 
the  leaves  of  plants  emit  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  that  the  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid 
gas,  decompose  it,  give  out  the  oxygen,  and  retain  the 
carbon.    They  have  been  lately  confirmed  by  the  expe« 


*  Ingenhousz  on  Ve^et.  i.  15,  &c.  f  Ibid.  8j; 

%  Encyc,  Mtthoil.  Pljj'eL  F^^d.  l8l. 
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The  decom- 
position 
performed 
by  the  pa- 
renchyma. 


Book  IV.  riments  of  Dr  Woodhouse.  To  this  gentleman  like- 
wise we  are  indebted  for  a  very  full  set  of  experiments 
on  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  by  exposing  different 
plants  in  water  to  sunshine  for  given  times  *. 

6.  Sennebier  has  ascertained,  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  acid  takes  place  in  the  parenchyma. 
He  found  that  the  epidermis  of  a  leaf  would,  when  se- 
parated, give  out  no  air,  neither  would  the  nerves  in 
the  same  circumstances ;  but  upon  trying  the  paren- 
chyma, thus  separated  from  its  epidermis  and  part  of 
its  nerves,  it  continued  to  give  out  oxygen  as  be- 
fore f. 

That  the  decomposition  is  performed  by  peculiar  or- 
gans, is  evident  from  an  experiment  of  Ingenhousz. 
Leaves  cut  into  small  pieces  continued  to  give  out  oxy- 
gen as  before  ;  but  leaves  pounded  in  a  mortar  lost  the 
property  entirely.  In  the  first  state,  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture remained  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  destroyed.  Cer- 
tain experiments  of  Count  Rumford,  indeed,  may  seem 
incompatible  with  this  conclusion  ;  and  they  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  the  reader  as  an  objection.  He  found 
that  dried  leaves,  black  poplar,  fibres  of  raw  silk,  and 
even  glass,  when  plunged  into  water,  gave  out  oxygen 
gas  by  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but  when  Sennebier  re- 
peated these  experiments,  they  did  not  succeed  J.  It 
was  probably  the  air  contained  in  the  water  which  se- 
parated in  the  Count's  experiments  §. 


*  See  Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  154.  and  Ann.  de  Chlm,  xlii.  aco. 

f  Encyc.  Method.  Physiol.  Veget.  180.  \  Ann.  de  Chim.  i.  II5. 

f  Dr  Woodhouse  tried  the  experiments  with  filaments  of  asbestus, 
baked  horse  hair,  cotton,  panicles  of  rhus  cotinus,  cotton  of  asclepias  sy- 
riaca,  hairy  plumes  of  clematis  crispa,  spikes  of  panicum  glaucum,  char- 
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T[»  From  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  we  learn  that    ^^-  ^'^' 

the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  absorbed  and  decom-   Carbonic  a- 

posed    varies  greatly  in  different  plants,   even    when   g^  varies  in 

placed  in  the  same  circumstances.     The  lythrum  sali-   different 

/-         1  t        1  •   ■,       '  •     -.     ,1      plants. 

carta  was  found  to  absorb  seven  or  eight  times  its  bulk 

of  this  gas  in  a  day  ;  while  the  cactus  opuntia,  and 
other  fleshy-leaved  plants,  did  not  absorb  above  a  fifth 
of  that  quantity.  The  portion  absorbed,  according  to 
Saussure,  depends  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant ;  and 
therefore  thin  leaved  plants  must  absorb  more  than 
those  that  have  fleshy  leaves  *. 

8.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  The  whole 
contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  is  emitted  again  emitted. 
by  the  plant.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  seems  to  be 
retained.  This,  at  least,  is  the  result  which  follows 
from  a  set  of  experiments  made  by  Saussure  on  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  the  point.  He  mixed  carbonic  acid 
with  common  air,  in  such  a  proportion  that  it  occupied 
•74-  hundredths  of  the  mass.  Jars,  standing  over  mer- 
cury (covered  with  a  thin  film  of  water),  were  filled  with 
this  mixture  ;  and  plants  of  mnca  minor,  growing  in  a 
small  vessel  filled  with  water,  were  introduced  into  the 
jar.  These  plants,  thus  placed,  were  exposed  for  six 
successive  days  to  the  sun,  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
eleven,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  IQ^  ;  du- 
ring all  which  time  they  vegetated  with  great  vigour. 
The  bulk  of  the  air  in  the  jar  was  not  sensibly  altered. 
No  carbonic  acid  could  be  detected  in  it.      The  pro- 


coal  powder  ;  each  of  these,  he  affirms,  yielded  iri  water  a  little  oxygen 
gas,  but  less  pure  than  the  leaves  of  plants.    Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  158. 
*  Rccberebes  Chimiquesy  p.  56. 
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portion  of  oxygen  was  24t  per  cent.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  this 
air,  in  French  cubic  inches,  when  put  into  the  jar,  and 
after  the  plants  had  vegetated  in  it  six  days*  : 


When  put  in. 

When    taken 
out. 

Azote 
Oxygen 
Carbonic  acid 

211-92 
56-33 

21-T5 

218-95 

11-05 
0-00 

290*00 

290-00 

Some  azote 
emitted. 


Thus  the  whole  21*75  Inches  of  carbonic  acid  were 
absorbed  ;  but  the  oxygen  emitted  was  only  14-72 
inches,  whereas  the  whole  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid 
would  have  amounted  to  21*75  inches.  The  differ- 
ence, amounting  to  about  seven  inches,  was  made  up 
by  a  quantity  of  azote,  which  had  been  given  out  by 
the  plants  along  with  the  oxygen.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  result  of  similar  experiments,  made 
by  this  philosopher,  on  other  plants.  All  the  num-? 
bers  denote  cubic  inches. 


*  Rechrches,  p.  40. 
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Chap.  III. 


£»  Thus  it  appears  that  plants,  when  exposed  to  the 
ligh\  absorb  carbonic  acid,  decompose  it,  and  throw 
out  ^ain  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  this  gas 
mixel  (it  would  seem)  with  a  litUe  azote*.     It  is  ex- 


*  I  pcsumc  that  Saussure  ascertained  merdy  that  the  new  portion 
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Book  IV.  tremely  probable  that  plants,  by  this  process,  acquire 
the  greatest  part  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  which 
they  contain  ;  for  if  we  compare  the  quantity  of  carbon 
contained  in  plants  vegetating  in  the  dark,  where  this 
process  does  not  go  on,  with  the  quantity  which  those 
plants  contain  which  vegetate  in  the  usual  manner,  we 
shall  perceive  a  very  conspicuous  difference.  Chaptal 
found  that  a  byssus,  which  was  vegetating  in  the  dark, 
contained  only  ^*^th  of  its  weight  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  same  plant,  after  being  made  to  vegetate 
in  the  light  for  30  days,  contained  -s/^th  of  its  weight  of 
carbonaceous  matter  *•  Hassenfratz  ascertained,  that 
plants  growing  in  the  dark  contain  much  more  water, 
and  much  less  carbon  and  hydrogen,  than  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  light.  Sennebier  analysed  both  with  the 
same  result.  Plants  growing  ifr  the  dark  yielded  less 
hydrogen  gas  and  oil:  their  resinous  matter  was  to  that 
of  plants  growing  in  the  light  as  2  to  5*5,  and  their 
moisture  as  13  to  6  ;  they  contained  even  one-half  lesi 
of  fixed  matters. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  absorbed  is  coi- 
siderable.  In  Saussore's  experiments,  the  plants  ab- 
sorbed daily  more  than  their  own  bulk  of  this  g»  : 
But  when  they  grow  in  the  open  air,  where  the  qu:n- 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  is  much  less  considerable,  not  <x- 
ceeding  ^^^th  part,  the  proportion  absorbed  is  no  doibt 
less. 


of  gas,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  azote,  did  not  diminishwith 
oxygen,  and  did  not  render  h'me-water  turbid.  Many  other  gase  pos- 
sess these  properties.  It  might  have  been  some  inflammable  gas,  Hy- 
drogen would  have  detonated;  but  some  of  the  <;ompound  uiflarmable 
gases  would  net,  when  diluted  eo  largely  with  common  air. 
«  J^ftm.  Pary  1 786.  , 
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10.  Ingenhousz  found  that  plants  emit  no  oxygen    Chap.  Iil.^ 
when   made  to  vegetate  in  the  dark,  and  that  in  these    plants  emit 
circumstances  they  rather  injure   air  than  improve  it.   "^  the^irrk. 
Now,  as  the  emission  of  oxygen  has  been  found  to  de- 
pend upon  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  pro- 
bable   that   this   acid  is    absorbed  only  in  the   light. 
Saussure  indeed  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  plants, 
even  in  the  dark,  absorb  and  decompose  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  the  quantity,  if  any,  must  be  so   extremely   small, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  appreciated. 

Ill,  The  green  colour  of  plants  has  been  shown,  by    Green  co- 
Sennebier,  to  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  carbonic   ^^^^y°  "' 
acid.      It   appears  only  when   plants  vegetate   in   the   ^'S^^* 
light :    for  when  they  vegetate  in  the  dark    they  are 
white  ;    and  when  exposed  to  the  light  they  acquire  a 
green  colour  in  a  very  short  time,  in  whatsoever  situa- 
tion they  are  placed,  even  though   plunged  in  water, 
provided  always  that  oxygen  be  present ;  for  Mr  Gough 
has  shown,  that  light  without  oxygen  has  not  the  power 
of  producing  the  green  colour  *. 

Seqnebier  has  observed,  that  when  plants  are  made 
to  vegetate  in  the  dark,  their  etiolation  is  much  dimi- 
nished by  mixing  a  little  hydrogen  gas  with  the  air  that 
surrounds  them  f .  Ingenhousz  had  already  remarked, 
that  when  a  little  hydrogen  gas  is  added  to  the  air  in 
which  plants  vegetate,  even  in  the  light,,  it  renders  their 
verdure  deeper  %  :  and  he  seems  to  think  also,  that  he 
has  proved  by  experiments,  that  plants  absorb  hydro- 
gen gas  in  these  circumstances  §.     Mr  Humboldt  has 


*  Man.  Mem,  iv.  501.  f  Encyc.  Mttb,  PbysioL  Ftget.  75. 

X  Ann.  de  C&im,  iil  57.  §  Ibid  61. 
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BooklV.^  observed  that  the poa  amma^nd  compressa, plantago  lan^ 
ceolata,  trifolium  arvense,  cheiranthus  cheiriy  lichen  ver^ 
ticillatus,  and  several  other  plants  which  grow  in  the 
galleries  of  mines,  retain  their  green  colour  even  in  the 
dark,  and  that  in  these  cases  the  air  around  them  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas.  This  philosopher 
concludes,  from  his  observations,  that  ihe  white  colour 
of  etiolated  plants  is  occasioned  bj  their  retaining  an 
unusual  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  that  this  is  pre\sent- 
ed  by  surrounding  them  with  hyrogen  gas.  This  may 
perhaps  be  true  in  certain  cases  ;  but  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Goiigh,  mentioned  above,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  retention  of  oxygen  is  not  the  only  difference 
between  green  and  etiolated  plants  *. 
Plants  stip-  The  green  colouring  matter  of  plants  has  been  shovTir 
compose  by  Rouelle  to  be  of  a  resinous  nature.  From  this,  and 
w»tcr.  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  formed  only  in  the 

light,  Berthollet  has  inferred  that  the  leaves  of  plants 
have  the  property  of  decomposing  water  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  oxygen  emitted,  according  to  him,  is  derived  part- 
ly from  the  decomposed  carbonic  acid  and  partly  from 
*"  the  w^ater,  while  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  ent^r  into 
the  composition  of  the  inflammable  parts  of  the  plant. 
This. ingenious  theory,  though  sufficiently  probable,  is 
not  susceptible  of  direct  proof.  Fiom  the  experiments 
of  Saussure,  we  learn  that  when  plants  are  made  to  ve- 
getate in  pure  water,  in  atmospheres  destitute  of  car^ 
bonic  acid  gas,  the  quantity  of  their  fixed  matter  ^oes 


*  Plai:t»  of  a  white  colour,  from  vegetating  in  the  dark,  are  calleil 
fiielatfJ,  from  a  Trench  word  whitli  signifies  a  j^j/, as  if  they  grew  by 
ttor  /''£(ff. 
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not  Increase  ;  but  when  their  atmospheres  contain  this  Chap.  IIL 
acid  gas,  the  increase  of  weight  which  they  receive  is 
considerably  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed*. Hence  it  is  clear,  that  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter must  enter  into  their  composition.  It  is  more  like- 
ly that  the  elements  of  this  portion  arrange  themselves 
in  a  different  way,  than  that  they  still  continue  in  the 
state  of  water.  These  facts  certainly  strengthen  the 
hypothesis  of  Berthollet.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
great  quantity  of  hydwgen  contained  in  plants,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  should  obtain  it,  provi- 
ded the  water  which  they  absorb  does  not  contribute 
to  furnish  it. 

IV.  Plants  will  not  vegetate  unless  atmospheric  air  Plants  zh- 
or  oxygen  gas  have  access  to  their  leaves.  This  was  gen, 
rendered  probable  by  those  philosophers  who,  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  turned  their  attention  par- 
ticularly towards  the  physical  properties  of  the  air;  but 
Dr  Ingenhousz  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  modern 
chemists  who  put  it  beyond  doubt.  He  found  that 
carbonic  acid  gas,  azotic,  and  hydrogen  gas,  destroyed 
plants  altogether,  unless  they  w^ere  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air  or  oxygen  gas.  He  found  also,  that  plants 
grew  very  well  in  oxygen  gas  and  in  atmospheric  air  f . 
From  these  experiments,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  absorb  oxygen  ;  and  the  whole  series 
of  chemical  experiments  on  plants  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  absorption  was  confined  to  the  night.  The 
subject  has  lately  been  very  fully  investigated  by  Saiis^ 


f  Eederclesi  p.  21 7.  f  Ingenhousz,  ii.  passim. 
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Book  IV.  sure,  who  has  not  only  confirmed  these  suppositions  by 
decisive  experiments,  but  added  many  new  facts  not 
previously  suspected  *. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  plants  refuse  to  vegetate 
when  confined  in  azotic  gas.  Those  only  continue  to 
live  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  green  parts, 
as  the  cactus  opuntia,  &<!;.  When  plants  continue  to 
vegetate  in  azote,  it  is  because  they  give  out  a  portion 
of  oxygen  during  the  day ;  the  absorption  of  which  du- 
ring the  night  preserves  them  f. 

2.  When  the  leaves  of  plants  are  put  in  contact  with 
common  air  during  the  night,  they  diminish  the  bulk 
of  their  atmosphere  by  absorbing  oxygen.  Some  plants 
change,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid,  while  others  form  no  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  this  last  gas.  The  leaves,  for  example,  of  the 
cactus  opuntia,  crassula  cotyledon,  sempervivum  tectorum, 
agave  Americana,  and  stapelia  variegata,  simply  ab- 
sorb oxygen  ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  quercus  rohur,  se- 
^um  rejlexum,  cesculus  hyppocastanum,  and  robinia  pseu~ 
do- acacia,  absorb  oxygen,  and  form  a  portion  of  car- 
bonic acid,  inferior  in  quantity  to  the  oxygen  which 
has  disappeared  J. 

3 .  This  inspiration  of  oxygen  takes  place  only  when 
the  leaves  retain  their  organized  form.  If  this  be  de- 
stroyed, by  reducing  them  to  a  paste  for  example,  all 
absorption  of  oxygen  is  prevented,  though  a  portion  of 
it  is  even  then  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbonaceous  matter  present  }. 


*  Eechercbes,  p.  6o.  f  Ibid.  p.  197.  %  Saussure,  Ibid.  p.  61. 

^  Ibid,  p.  74. 
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4.  The  oxygen  thus  inspired  by  the  kaves  of  plants,     Chap.m.^ 
is  not  separated  frotti  them  again  by  putting  them  into 

the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air  pump.  By  that 
means,  indeed,  they  yield  a  little  air,  but  always  much 
less  than  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  and  this  air  is  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  confined.  Neither  is  the  oxygen  extricated  by 
exposing  the  leaves  to  the  greatest  heat  which  they  are 
capable  of  bearing  without  being  destroyed  *. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  believe   that  the  oxyen  gas   ^nj  go„. 

thus  absorbed  by  plants  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid   "'^^  "  ?"'** 

,  .      tarbonic 

within  the  plant,  and  that  it  is  only  after  the  plant  is  acid. 
saturated  with  this  acid  (if  the  expression  may  be  per- 
mitted), that  the  surrounding  oxygen  is  partly  convert- 
ed into  carbonic  acid,  by  combining  with  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  of  the  plant.  When  the  leaves  are  expo- 
sed to  the  light,  this  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  thrown  out,  usually  greater  than 
what  was  inspired.  But  the  oxygen  given  out  in  the 
light  (when  plants  grow  in  atmospheres  destitute  of 
carbonic  acid)  is  always  proportional  to  the  oxygen  in- 
spired during  the  night ;  being  always  greatest  when 
the  plant  has  absorbed  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen. 

6.  Plants  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  the   Differlnthe 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  their  leaves  absorb  during   abswSed. 
the  night.     Fleshy-leaved  plants  absorb  the  least  oxy- 
gen ;  probably  because  they  emit  no  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Hence  they  can  vegetate  in  high  situations  where  the 
atmosphere  is  rarefied.  Next  in  order  come  the  ever- 
green trees,  which,  though  they  absorb  more  oxygen 


*  Rtdtrebeii  p.  69. 
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.  Book  IV.  than  the  fleshy-leaved  plants,  yet  require  much  leSsf  than 
those  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  during  winter.  Those 
plants  which  flourish  in  marshy  ground  likewise  absorb 
but  little  oxygen.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the 
result  o£  Saussure's  experiments  on  this  point.  The 
first  column  contains  the  names  of  the  plants  whose 
leaves  were  employed  ;  the  second  the  month  in  which 
the  experiments  were  made  ;  and  the  third  the  bulk  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  supposing  the  Ixulk.  of  the  leaves  used 
in  each  experiment  to  be  always  1*00  *. 


Tables  of  !•    Leaves  of  Evergreen  Trees , 

the  propor- 

tkm  absorb-  Oxygen 

cc.  Leaves  of  Tiwic.  absorbed. 

Ilex  aquifolium September 0*8ti 

Buxus  semper  virens..  Ditto 1*46 

Prunus  laurocerasus  ...  May 3'20 

Ditto M»  September 1*36 

Viburnum  tinus  September 2*23 

Hedera  helix September  ........  1 

Vinca  minor June 1*5 

Ditto September 0*93 

Pinus  abies  September 3 

Beupleurumfruticosum  May 4 

Juniperus  sabina June ,.  2*6 

Juniperus  communis...  June ,  2'4 


*  Reelerchesy  p.  99. 
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Chap.  III. 
II.     Leaves  of  Trees  which  lose  their  leaiies  in  Winter,     v— ---yt~^ 

Oxygen 
Leaves  of  Time.  absorbed. 

FagLis  sylvatica August ..;..; 8 

Carpinus  betulus May  ...•..;.•.,..,..  5 

Ditto September. 6 

Quercus  robur May • .  5'5 

Ditto September......  5*5 

^sculus  hyppocastan.  September  .•..»•  4*8 

Populus  alba May 6*2 

Ditto September  , 4*36 

Prunus  Armeniaca September  ......  8 

Amygdalus  Persica....  June 6*0 

Ditto September ^'% 

Juglans  regia May 6*6 

Ditto September 4'4 

Platanus  occiden talis...  September 3 

Robinia  pseudo- acacia  May 5 

Ditto September 6*7 

Syringa  vulgaris May 3*36 

Ditto.. September 2*2 

Fraxinus  excelsior May    4*32 

Ditto............... September......  3*71 

Pyrus  .k May 5*2 

Ditto September 3*4 

Rosa  centifolia  .........  June    5*4 

Fagus  castanea July 5*6 

III.     Lewves  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  not  Aquatic, 

Or^'gen 
Leaves  of  Time.  absorbed. 

Solanum  tuberosum  . .  September  ......  a* 5 

Brasica  oleracea Ditto,  young  leaves  2*4 
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Oxygen 
Leaves  of  Time.  abiorbed. 

Brasica  oleracea  .  ,  * . .  Sept.  old  leaves    .  2 

Urtica  urens September  ....  2 

Mercurialis  annua....  Sept.  in  flower  .  .2*33 

Daucus  carota September,  ditto  .  1'9 

Vicia  faba Before  flowering  .3*7 

Ditto In  flower 2 

Ditto.... After  ditto  .  .  .  .  1*6 

Lilium  candidum  ....  May,  in  flower  .  .  0*66 

Ditto Sept.  after  ditto    .  0*5 

Tropaeolum  majus.  .  .  Sept.  in  flower  .  .  3 

Digitalis  ambigua .  .  .  July 2 

Brassica  rapa Sept.  in  flower  .  .  1*25 

Avena  sativa June,  before  ditto  .  2*7 

Triticum  sestivum.  .  .  May,  before  ditto   5*0 

Pisum  sativum  ....  May,  in  flower  .  .3*72 

Ruta  graveolens    ...  August 2 

IV.     Leaves  of  jiquatic  Plants, 

Oxygen 
.  Leaves  of  Time.  absorbed. 

Alisma  pkntago    .  .  .  August 0*7 

Inula  dysenterica  .  .  .  September  .  .  .  .1*6 
Epiiobium  moUe  .  .  .  Sept.  in  flower  .  .  1*9 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium  September  ....  1*0 
Polygonum  Persicatia  Sept.  in  flower  .  .  2 
Veronica  beccabunga  .  September  .  .  .  .1*7 
Ranunculus  reptans  .  .  September  .  .  .  .1*5 
Lythrum  salicaria  .  .  .  May,  before  flower  2*3 

Caltha  palustris  ....  May 1 

Carex  acuta May 2'25 
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Chap.  III. 
V,    Leaves  of  the  Fleshy  Plants*  'n     y  .in,' 

Oxygen 
Leaves  of  Time.  absorbe4. 

Cactus  opuntia     .    .    .  August 1 

Agave  Americana    ,    ,  August 0'8 

Sempervivum  tectorum  July 1 

Sedum  globosum .    .    .September     .    .    .  1'5 

Saxifraga  cotyledon .    .September     .    .    .0*6 

Sedum  reflexum  .    .    .  June  ......  1*7 

Stapelia  variegata     .    .July 0*63 

Mesembryanthemum 

deltoides    .....  July 1-7 

7.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  by  the  absorption  of  Heat  m»y 

,    ,       -  •  r  ,        •  •  ,  .be  evojTcd 

oxygen,  and  the  formation  or  carbonic  acid,  a  portion 

of  heat  may  be  evolved,,  as  Saussure  supposes  ;  though 
the  quantity  must  be  too  small  to  be  appreciated.  It 
appears  that  in  certain  cases  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  heat  is  produced  by  vegetables  ;  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  the  appearance  of  it  is 
connected  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  A  very  ex*, 
traordinary  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Bory  de  St 
Vincent  on  the  authority  of  Hubert.  The  stamina  of 
the  arum  cardifolium,  at  the  moment  of  bursting,  pro- 
duced so  great  a  heat,  that  twelve  of  them  placed  round 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  raised  it  from  79^  to  143^. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  a  great  number  of  times 
with  similar  results  *. 

8.  It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  that   Roots  ab^ 
jthe  roots  absorb  oxygen  as  well  as  the  leaves,  and  that  gen.  °^^" 


*^  Jour,  de  Pbys,  lix.  a8l. 
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Book  IV.  they  transmit  the  carbonic  acid  formed  to  the  leaves  to 
be  decomposed.  The  branches  likewise  absorb  it. 
Flowers  do  not  expand  without  its  presence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  during  the  night  plants  absorb 
oxygen ;  that  they  form  with  it  carbonic  acid  ;  that  a 
portion  of  this  gas  is  sometimes  emitted,  together  with 
a  little  azote  ;  but  that  the  greatest  part  is  retained  and 
decomposed  by  the  leaves  during  the  day.  Plants  will 
not  live  without  this  nightly  inspiration,  even  though 
supplied  with  carbonic  acid,  provided  the  oxygen  form- 
ed by  them  during  the  day  be  constantly  withdrawn  at 
the  approach  of  night. 

Leaves  ab-         Y,  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  water  as  well  as  oxy- 
»orb  water.  .        _;   .  . 

gen  from  the  air.    This  had  been  suspected  in  all  ages; 

the  great  effect  which  dew,  slight  showers,  and  even 
wetting  the  leaves  of  plants,  have  in  recruiting  their 
strength,  and  making  them  vegetate  with  vigour,  arc 
so  many  proofs  that  the  leaves  imbibe  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere.  Hales  rendered  this  still  more  prob- 
able, by  observing  that  plants  increase  considerably  in 
weight  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist ;  and  Mr  Bonnet 
put  the  matter  beyond  doubt  in  his  Researches  concern^ 
ing  the  Use  of  the  Leaves,  He  showed  that  leaves  con- 
tinue to/ live  for  weeks  when  one  of  their  surfaces  is 
applied  to  water ;  and  that  they  not  only  vegetate  them- 
selves, but  even  imbibe  enough  of  water  to  support  the 
vegetation  of  a  whole  branch,  and  the  leaves  belonging 
to  it.  He  discovered  also,  that  the  two  surfaces  of 
leaves  differ  very  considerably  in  their  power  of  imbi- 
bing moisture  ;  that  in  trees  and  shrubs  the  under  sur- 
face possesses  almost  the  whole  of  the  property,  while 
the  contrary  holds  in  many  of  the  other  plants ;  the  kid- 
ney bean  for  instance. 
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These  facts  prove  not  only  that  the  leaves  of  plants  Chap.  IIX.^ 
nave  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture^  but  also  that  the 
absorption  is  performed  by  very  different  organs  from 
those  which  emit  moisture  ;  for  these  organs  lie  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  leaf.  If  we  consider  that  it  is  only 
during  the  night  that  the  leaves  of  plants  are  moisten- 
ed with  dew,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  concluding,  that, 
except  in  particular  cases,  it  is  during  the  night  that 
plants  imbibe  almost  all  the  moisture  which  they  do  v 
imbibe. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  leaves  of  plants  perform 
very  different  operations  at  different  times.  During 
the  day  they  are  giving  out  moisture,  absorbing  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  and  emitting  oxygen  gas  ;  during  the 
night,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  absorbing  moisture, 
giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  absorbing  oxygisn 
gas. 

By  these  processes,  and  perhaps  also  by  others  which   Sap  con- 
have  not  yet  been  detected,  the  sap  of  plants  i$  new   n,"ritive'^ 
modelled,  and  brought  to  the  state  which  is  adapted  for  3"*ces  by 
the  nourishment  of  the   plant.     To  describe  in  what  ccssm. 
manner  these  changes  take  place  is  impossible  ;  because 
we  neither  know  precisely  the  substance  into  which  the 
sap  has  been  converted   by  the  operations  performed 
during  the  day,  nor  the  new  substances  formed  by  the 
operations  of  the  night.     We  have  reason^  however^  tO 
conclude,   that  during  the  day  the  carbon  of  the  sap  is 
increased,   and  that  during  the  night  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  increased  ;   but   the  precise  new  substance"! 
formed  are  unknown  to  us.     Nor  let  any  one  siippose 
that  the  increase  of  the  hydrogen  and  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  sap  is  the  same  thing  as  the  addition  of  a  quantity 

A  a  g 
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,^Q"^^^^\  of  water.  In  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  already 
combined  together  in  a  certain  proportion  ;  and  this 
combination  must  be  broken  before  these  elementary 
bodies  can  enter  into  those  triple  compounds  with  car- 
bon, of  which  a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  products 
consist.  We  have  not  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  triple  combinations  are  formed, 
and  as  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  which 
compose  vegetable  substances  are  combined  together. 
The  combination,  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  very  complicated  :  though  it  consists  only 
of  three  ingredients  j  and  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  it  actually  is  very  complicated:  for  in  chemistry 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  truth,  to  which  at  present  few 
or  no  exceptions  are  known,  that  bodies  are  decomposed 
with  a  facility  inversely  as  the  simplicity  of  their 
composition  j  that  is  to  say,  that  those  bodies  which 
consist  of  the  fewest  ingredients  are  most  difficultly 
(decomposed,  and  that  those  which  are  formed  of  many 
ingredients  are  decomposed  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Neither  let  any  one  suppose  that  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  day  is  balanced  by  the 
quantity  emitted  during  ihe  night ;  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  increase  of  carbon :  for  Ingenhous?:  and  Saus- 
sure  have  shown  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  emit- 
ted during  the  day  is  much  greater  than  the  carbonic 
a6id  gas  emitted  during  the  night ;  and  that  in  favour^ 
atle  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  in  the 
air  surrounding  plants  is  increased,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  diminished  ;  so  much  so,  that  both  Dr  Priest- 
ley and  Dr  Ingenhousz  found,  that  air  which  had  been 
spoiled  by  alighted  candle,  or  by  animals,  was  rendered 
sis  good  as  ever  by  plants.      Now  we  know   that  com* 
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bustion  and  respiration  diminish  the  oxygen  gas,  and  Chap,  ill. 
add  carbonic  acid  gas  to  air ;  therefore  vegetation, 
which  restores  the  purity  of  air  altered  by  these  pro- 
cesses, must  increase  the  oxygen,  and  diminish  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  of  that  air ;  consequently  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  absorbed  by  plants  during  the  day  is 
greater  than  the  quantity  emitted  by  them  during  the 
night ;  and  of  course  the  carbon  of  the  sap  is  increased 
in  the  leaves. 

It  is  true,  that  when  plants  are  made  to  vegetate  for 
a  number  of  days  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  its  ingre- 
dients are  not  found  to  be  altered.  Thus  Hassenfratz 
ascertained  that  the  air,  in  which  young  chesnuts  vege- 
tated for  a  number  of  days  together,  was  not  altered  in 
its  properties,  whether  the  chesnuts  were  vegetating  in 
water  or  in  earth  *  j  and  Saussure  junior  proved  that 
peas  growing  for  ten  days  in  water  did  not  alter  the 
surrounding  air  f .  But  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  what  must  take  place,  provided  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  be  just.  For  if  plants 
only  emit  oxygen  gas  by  absorbing  and  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  evident,  that  unless  carbonic  acid 
gas  be  present,  they  can  emit  no  oxygen  gas;  and  when* 
ever  they  have  decomposed  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  we  have  no  longer 
any  reason  to  look  for  tbeir  emitting  any  more  oxygen 
gas  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted 
during  the  night  be  smaller  than  that  absorbed  during 
the  day,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  day  the  plant  will 
constantly  decompose  all  the  acid  which  had  been  form- 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  xiii,  325.  f  Ibid.  xxiv.  139. 
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Book  ly.     ed  during  the  night.      By  these  processes  the  mutual 

4— — Y  'III    ' 

'  changes  of  day  and  night  compensate  each  other  j  and 

they  are  prevented  from  more  than  compensating  each 
other  by  the  forced  state  of  the  plant.  It  is  probable, 
that  when  only  part  of  a  plant  is  made  to  vegetate  in 
this  forced  state,  some  carhurated  sap  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  is  supplied  1)y  the -rest  of  the 
plant  ;  and  that  therefore  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  emittea  during  the  night  ipay  bear  a  nearer  propor- 
tion to  that  emitted  in  a  state  of  nature  than  that  of  the 
absorption  of  fixed  air  can  possibly  do.  And  proba- 
bly, even  when  the  whole  plant  is  thus  confined,  the 
nightly  process  goes  on  for  a  certain  tinie  at  the  expense 
of  the  carbon  already  in  the  sap  ;  for  HassenfratZr 
found,  that  in  these  cases  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
plant,  after  it  had  vegetated  for  some  time  in  the  dark, 
was  less  than  it  had  been  when  it  began  to  vegetate  *-, 
This  is  the  reason  that  plants  growing  in  the  dark, 
when  confined,  absorb  all  the  oxygen  gas,  and  emit 
carbonic  acid  gas  :  and  whenever  this  has  happened,, 
they  die;  because  then  neither  the  daily  nor  nightly 
processes  can  go  on. 


SECT.  V. 


OF    THE    PECULIAR  JUICER    OF   PLANTS. 

xJy  these  changes  which  go  on  in  the  leaves,  the  na- 
ture of  the  sap  is  altogether  changed.      It  is  now  con- 


*  Ann,  dc  Cbim,  xiii.  z88* 
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vefted  into  what  is  called  the  peculiar  juice,  or  true  sap,     Chap.  ni. 
and  is   fit  for  being   assimilated   to  the  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  for  being   employed  in  the  formation 
of  those  secretions  which  are  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  vegetable  economy. 

The  leaves,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  dl-  Leaves  the 
gestmg  organs  oi  plants,  and  as  equivalent  m  some  mea-  organs  ^ 
sure  to  the  stomach  and  lungs  of  animals.  The  leaves  F^^"*^^ 
consequently  are  not  mere  ornaments ;  they  are  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  plant.  Accordingly  we  finJ, 
that  whenever  we  strip  a  plant  of  its  leaves,  we  strip  it 
entirely  of  its  vegetating  powers  till  new  leaves  are^ 
formed.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  destroyed  by  insects  they  vegetate  no  longer, 
and  that  their  fruit  never  makes  any  farther  progress  iu 
ripening,  but  decays  and  dries  up.  Even  in  germina- 
tion no  progress  is  made  in  the  growth  of  the  stem  till 
the  seed-leaves  appear.  As  much  food  indeed  is  laid 
up  in  the  cotyledons  as  advances  the  plant  to  a  certain 
state  :  the  root  is  prepared,  and  made  ready  to  perform 
its  functions ;  but  the  sap  which  it  imbibes  must  be 
first  carried  to  the  seed-leaves,  and  digested  there,  be- 
fore it  be  proper  for  forming  the  plumula  into  a  stem. 
Accordingly  if  the  seed-leaves  are  cut  off,  the  plant  re- 
fuses to  vegetate. 

It  will  be  very  natural  to  .ask,  If  this  be  true,  how  How  they 
come  the  leaves  themselves  to  be  produced  ?  1  had  en-  ccd.^^""^" 
deavoured  to  render  it  probable,  that  food  fOr  the  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  and  developing  them  was  laid  up  in 
the  buds  themselves ;  but  the  late  experiments  of  Mr 
Knight,  formerly  detailed,  have  shown  that  the  albur- 
num is  the  part  of  the  tree  in  which  this  food  is  depo- 
sited.     After   the  plant    has  developed  all    the    pjrts 
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Book  IV.  which  are  to  appear  during  the  summer,  aiid  after  the 
buds  are  fabricated  and  rolled  up,  the  leaves  still  conti- 
nue to  manufacture  new  food,  and  to  send  it  to  the  albur- 
num. Here  it  is  deposited,  and  employed  next  spring 
in  feeding  and  developing  those  organs  of  plants  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  perform 
the  functions  of  vegetation.  From  this  important  fact, 
Mr  Knight  has  drawn  a  number  of  curious  conse- 
quences, of  great  importance  to  the  practical  gardener 
and  farmer. 

This  deposition  of  food  for  the  future  supply  of  the 
^lant,  explains  to  us  why  the  branch  of  a  vine,  if  it  be 
introduced  into  a  hot-house  during  the  winter,  puts 
forth  leaves  and  vegetates  with  vigour,  while  every 
other  part  of  the  plant  gives  no  signs  of  life.  It  ex- 
plains to  us  also  why  the  sap  flows  out  of  trees  very 
readily  in  spring  before  the  leaves  appear,  but  after 
that  the  bleeding  ceases  altogether.  It  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  scarcely  any  circulation  of  sap  before  the 
leaves  appear  ;  for  as  there  is  no  outlet,  when  the  ves- 
sels are  once  full  they  can  admit  no  more.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  bleedings  that  the  roots  are  capable 
of  imbibing,  and  the  vesselsof  circulating,  the  sap  with 
vigour*  Accordingly,  whenever  there  is  an  outlet, 
they  perform  their  functions  as  usual,  and  the  tree 
bleeds  ;  that  is,  they  send  up  a  quantity  of  sap  to  be  di- 
gested as  usual :  but  as  there  are  no  digesting  organs, 
it  flows  out,  because  the  sap  that  flows  out  would  not 
have  been  imbibed  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arti- 
ficial opening.  But  when  the  digestive  organs  appear, 
the  tree  will  not  bleed  ;  because  these  organs  require  all 
the  sap,  and  it  is  constantly  flowing  to  them* 

If  a  tree  be  deprived  of  its  leaves,  new  leaves  make 
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their  appearance,  because  they  are  already  prepared  for    Chap.  Hlt^ 
that  purpose.     But  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  a   Absolutely 
tree  were  deprived  of  its  leaves  and   of  all  its  buds  for   °^  ^     ^' 
five  year*  back  ?     That  plants  do  not  vegetate  without 
leaves  is  evident  from  an  experiment  of  Duhamel.    He 
stript  the  bark  off  a  tree  in  ringlets,  so  as  to  leave  five 
or  six  rings  of  it  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  with 
no  bark  in  the  intervals.     Some  of  these  rings  had  buds' 
and  leaves  ;  these  increased   considerably  in  size  ;  but 
one  ring  which  had  none  of  these  remained  for  years 
unaltered.     Mr  Knight  found  that  a  shoot  of  the  vine, 
when  deprived  of  its  leaves  died  altogether  *. 

The  sticcus  proprius,  or  peculiar  juice  of  plants  may    pecUar 
be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals.     It   j'"ce, 
is  the  food  altered  by  digestion,  and  rendered  fit  for  be- 
ing assimilated  and  converted  into  a  part  of  the  plant 
itself  by  the  subsequent  processes  of  vegetation.     That 
it^  flows  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  towards  the  roots 
appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  when  we  make  an 
incision  into  a  plant,  into  whatever  position  we  put  it, 
much  more  of  the  sticcus  proprius  flows  from  that  side    Which 
of  the  wound  which  is  next  the  leaves  and  branches   the  leaves 
thaftitobi  the  other  side:  and  this  happens  even  though 
the  leaves  and  branches  be  held  undermost  f.     When  a 
ligature  is  tied  about  a  plant,  a  swelling  appears  above 
but  not  below  the  ligature. 

The  vessels  containing  the  peculiar  juice   have  been   ^"  vessels, 
traced  by  Mr  Knight  from  the  leaves  into  the  cortical 
layers  of  the  inner  bark  |.    Hedwig,  who  has  examined 
the  vessels  of  plants  with  very  great  care,  seems  to  con- 


*  Phil.  Trans.  180I,  p.  338.         f  Bell,  Mancb.  Mm.  11. 402. 
%  Phil,  Trans,  1801,  p.  337. 
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Book  IV.  sider  them  as  of  the  same  structure  with  the  tracheae ; 
but  Mr  Knight  is  of  a  different  opinion.  It  appears 
evidently  from  the  experiments  of  this  last  gentleman, 
that  they  communicate  with  no  part  of  the  plant  which 
is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  root  than  the 
leaf  from  which  they  themselves  originate.  For  when 
two  circular  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  of  a 
branch  above  and  below  a  leaf,  and  at  some  distance 
from  it,  only  that  part  of  the  portion  confined  between 
the  two  incisions  which  is  situated  below  the  leaf  in- 
creases in  size.  From  the  late  experiments  of  Mr 
Knight,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  vessels 
are  much  better  calculated  to  carry  the  true  sap  from 
the  leaves  towards  the  roots,  than  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. By  passing  the  slender  shoots  of  a  vine 
through  the  earth  of  a  garden- pot,  he  made  them  pend 
out  roots.  The  shoots  were  then  cut  off  from  the  pa- 
rent tree,  leaving  an  equal  portion  on  each  side  of  this 
new  root.  Each  of  these  portions  was  turned  up  at  a  si- 
milar angle,  and  had  a  bud  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
cut-off  extremity.  Here  were  two  stems  growing  from 
one  root.  But  the  one  was  obviously  inverted,  while 
the  other  was  in  its  natural  position.  In  the  first,  the 
wood  between  the  bud  and  the  cut-off' extremity  in- 
creased in  size  ;  but  in  the  other  it  did  not :  indicating 
a  disposition  in  the  true  sap  to  move  in  its  original  di- 
rection from  the  leaves  to  the  root.  In  like  manner, 
when  shoots  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  were 
planted  inverted,  the  upper  part  always  decayed*. 
These  experiments  are  favourable  to  the  opinion,  that 
jthese  vessels  are  furnished  with  valves. 


Nicholson'*  /wr.  x.  289. 
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When  all  communication  between  the  leaves  and  ^Chap.  im 
roots  is  cut  off,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark  all 
round  the  tree,  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  of 
Knight,  that  the  alburnous  vessels  acquire  the  property 
of  transmitting  a  portion  of  the  true  sap  to  the  roots, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  powers  of  vegetating  ;  but  the 
quantity  is  greatly  diminished.  The  surplus  appears 
to  be  lodged  in  the  alburnum,  which  thus  becomes 
denser  ;  and  if  the  plant  be  allowed  to  vegetate,  this 
food  is  expended  next  season  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant.  Thus  the  quantity  of  blossom  on  the  branch 
of  an  apple  tree  is  greatly  increased  by  removing  a  sec- 
tion of  its  bark  the  season  before  the  blossom  is  to  ap- 
pear *. 

The  true  sap  is  easily   known  by  its  colour  and  its   its  proper- 
consistence.     In  some  plants  it  is  green,  in  some  red,   **^^* 
in  many  milky.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  motion 
in  the  vessels  is  performed  in  the  same   way  as  that  of 
the  sap. 

If  we  had  any  method  of  obtaining  this  peculiar  juice 
in  a  state  of  purity,  the  analysis  of  it  would  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  vegetation  ;  but  this  is  scarce 
possible,  as  we  cannot  extract  it  without  dividing  at  the 
same  time  the  vessels  which  contain  the  sap.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  peculiar  juice  may  be  known  by  its 
colour,  and  then  its  analysis  may  be  performed  with  an 
approach  towards  accuracy.  The  facts  respecting  its 
^constituents,  hitherto  ascertained  by  chemists,  haye,  as 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  been  detailed  in  the 
preceding  Chapter.   These  experiments  prove,  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  that  the  peculiar  juices  differ  very 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  that  every  plant  has 
a  juice  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence  it. follows,  that  the 
processes  which  go  on  in  the  leaves  of  plants  must 
differ  at  least  in  degree,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
transfer  the  conclusions  deduced  from  experiments  on 
one  species  of  plants  to  those  of  another  species.  It  is 
even  probable,  that  the  processes  in  different  plants  are 
not  the  same  in  kind  ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  in  an  agaric  or 
a  boletus  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  take 
place  in  trees  and  in  larger  vegetables,  on  which  alone 
experiments  have  hitherto  been  made. 

The  true  sap  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  plant  ; 
and  all  the  substances  which  we  find  in  plants,  and 
even  the  organs  themselves  by  which  they  perform 
their  functions,  are  formed  from  it.  But  the  thickest 
veil  covers  the  whole  of  these  processes ;  and  so  far 
have  philosophers  hitherto  been  from  removing  this 
veil,  that  they  have  not  even  been  able  to  approach  it. 
All  these  operations  indeed,  are  evidently  chemical  de- 
compositions and  combinations ;  but  we  neither  know 
what  these  decompositions  and  combinations  are,  nor 
the  instruments  in  which  they  take  place,  nor  the  agents 
by  which  they  are  regulated. 
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OUCH,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  are  the    Plants  jJ«: 

^     .  '  cay  and  die. 

changes  produced  by  vegetation.      But  plants  do  not 

continue  to  Vegetate  for  ever  ;  sooner  or  later  they  de- 
cay and  wither,  and  rot,  and  are  totally  decomposed. 
This  change  indeed  does  not  happen  to  all  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  same  time.  Some  live  only  for  a  single  sea- 
son, or  even  for  a  shorter  period  ;  others  live  two  sea- 
sons, others  three,  others  a  hundred  or  more  ;  and  there 
are  some  plants  which  continue  to  vegetate  for  a  thou- 
sand years  :  but  sooner  or  later  they  all  cease  to  live  ; 
and  then  those  very  chemical  and  mechanical  powers 
which  had  promoted  vegetation  combine  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  plant.  Now,  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
chanee  ?     Why  do  plants  die  ? 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  examining 
with  some  care  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  life  of 
plants :  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  can  discover  what 
that  is  which  constitutes  the  life  of  a  plant,  it  cannot  be 
difficult  to  discover  whatever  constitutes  its  death. 

Now  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  are  in  general    Phenomena 
\      ^  ^  .  ^  ofvegetable 

vegetation.     As  long  as  a  plant  contmues  to  vegetate,    life 

we  say  that  it  lives  ;  when  it  ceases  to  vegetate,  we 
conclude  that  it  is  dead. 

The  life  of  vegetables,  however,  is  not  so  intimately- 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.  Many  seeds  may  be  kept  for 
years  without  giving  any  symptom  of  vegetation  ;  yet; 
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Book  IV.  if  they  vegetate  when  put  into  the  earth,  we  say  that 
they  possess  life  ;  and  if  we  would  speak  accurately,  we 
must  say  also  that  they  possessed  life  even  before  they 
were  put  into  the  earth  :  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  seed  obtained  life  merely  by  being  put  in- 
to the  earth.  In  like  manner  many  plants  decay,  and 
give  no  symptoms  of  vegetation  during  winter  ;  yet  if 
they  vegetate  when  the  mild  temperature  of  spring  af- 
fects them,  we  consider  them  as  having  lived  all  winter. 
The  life  of  plants,  then,  and  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  not  precisely  the  same  thing ;  for  the  one  may 
be  separated  from  the  other,  and  we  can  even  suppose 
the  one  to  exist  without  the  other.  Nay,  what  is  more, 
we  can,  in  many  cases,  decide,  without  hesitation,  that 
a  vegetable  is  not  dead,  even  when  no  vegetation  ap- 
pears ;  and  the  proof  which  we  have  for  its  life  is,  that 
it  remains  unaltered ;  for  we  know  that  when  a  vege- 
table is  dead,  it  soon  changes  its  appearance,  and  falls 
into  decay. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  life  of  a  vegetable  consists 
in  two  things:  1.  In  remaining  unaltered,  when  cir- 
cumstance* are  unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  2.  In  exhi- 
biting the  phenomena  of  vegetation  when  circumstances 
are  favourable.  When  neither  of  these  two  things  hap- 
pens, we  may  say  that  a  vegetable  is  dead. 

The  phenomena  of  vegetation  have  been  enumerated 
above.  They  consist  in  the  formation  or  expansion  of 
thq  organs  of  the  plant,  in  the  taking  in  of  nourish- 
ment, in  carrying  it  to  the  leaves,  in  digesting  it,  in  dis- 
tributing it  through  the  plant,  in  augmenting  the  bulk 
of  the  plant,  in  repairing  decayed  parts,  in  forming  new 
organs  when  they  are  necessary,  in  producing  seeds  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  plants  similar  to  the  pa- 
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rent.     The  cause  of  these  phenomena,  -whatever  it  may    Chap.  m. 
be,  is  the  cause  also  of  vegetable  life^  and  may  be  distin-    Owing  to  a 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  vegetative  principle.     But   p^uS"e* 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  principle  belongs  to 
the  science  of  physiology y  and  would  be  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  this  Work. 

The  death  of  plants,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  phe-   Death  of 
,  1  •  ,         ,         plants, 

nomena,  is  owmg  to  the  organs  becommg  at  last  alto- 
gether unfit  for  performing  their  functions,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  repaired  by  any  of  the  powers  which  the 
vegetative  principle  possesses.  The  changes  which  ve- 
getable substances  undergo  after  death  come  now  to  be 
examined.  They  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
Chapter. 
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Difference 
between 
minerals 
and  living 
matter. 


Vegetable 
substances 
go  through 
a  series  of 
changes. 


X  HE  most  striking  distinction  between  the  substances 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  and  those  which 
make  a  part  of  animals  or  vegetables,  is  the  following  : 
Mineral  bodies  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  change 
their  nature  ;  and  when  left  to  themselves,  undergo  no 
spontaneous  decompositions ;  whereas  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  are  continually  altering  ;  and  when  left 
to  themselves  in  favourable  circumstances,  always  run 
through  a  regular  set  of  decompositions.  I  propose  in 
this  Chapter  to  treat  of  the  spontaneous  decompositioas 
of  vegetable  bodies  ;  those  of  animal  bodies  belong  to 
the  next  Book. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter,  that  during  vege-« 
tation  the  constituents  of  plants  are  continually  going 
through  a  regular  set  of  changes,  losing  the  properties 
of  one  substance,  and  assuming  those  of  another.  Thus 
a  substance  which  in  the  young  plant  has  the  properties 
of  mucilage,  assumes  in  the  old  the  properties  of  starch  ; 
what  in  green  fruit  is  an  acid,  in  ripe  fruit  becomes 
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sugar.  Vegetable  principles,  then,  are  not  fixed  or  sta-  .  -^^^'  ^^i 
tionary  in  the  living  plant ;  they  are  gradually  running 
into  one  another.  But  this  tendency  to  change^  or  ra- 
ther this  continual  decomposition  in  consequence  of  the 
mutual  reaction  of  the  different  simple  substances  bf 
which  the  vegetable  principles  are  cotn posed,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  living  state.  It  goes  on  with 
equal  or  with  greater  energy  in  favourable  circum- 
stances in  vegetable  matter  after  it  has  been  completely 
separated  from  the  living  plants.  It  has  been  observed 
that  this  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition  is 
usually  greater  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  bodies  ;  and 
that  those  vegetable  bodies,  in  which  the  tendency  is 
greatest,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  animal  matter: 
Hence  the  common  chemical  phrase^  that  sUch  sub- 
stances are  more  animali%ed.  This  is  the  case  with  glu^ 
ten  in  particular^  which  undergoes  spontaneous  decom- 
position more  rapidly  than  most  other  vegetable  bodies. 

During  the  spontaneous  decomposition  which  vege-  Thewspoiti 
table  substances  undergoes^  it  is  obvious  that  the  simple 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed  must  unite  to- 
gether in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  they 
were  formerly  united,  and  form  a  new  set  of  compounds 
which  did  not  formerly  exist.  Now  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  specific  gravity  of  these  new  compounds 
is  almost  always  less  than  that  of  the  old  body.  Some 
of  theiri  usually  fly  off  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour. 
Hence  the  odour  that  vegetable  bodies  emit  during  the 
whole  time  that  they  are  running  through  the  series  of 
their  changes.  When  the  odour  is  very  offensive  or 
rtoxious,  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is  called  j&tt^/v- 
faction  ;  but  when  the  odour  is  not  offensive,  or  when 
FoL  r.  B  b 
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Book  IV.     any  of  the  new  compounds  formed  Is  applied  to  useful 
purposes,    the  spontaneous  decomposition  is  called  y>r- 
C^Wed  fer-     fnentation.       This  word  was  first  introduced  into  che- 
mentation,       mistry  by  Van  Helmont  *.     It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  originated  from  the  intfestine  motion  which  is  al- 
ways perceptible  while  vegetable   substances  are  fer- 
menting ;  while  by  others  it  is  derived  from   the  heat 
which  in  these  cases  is  always  generated.      The   term 
fermentation  is  now  very  often  applied  to  all  the  spon- 
taneous changes  which  vegetable  bodies  undergo  with- 
out regard  to  the  products.     It  therefore,  in  that  sense, 
includes  putrefaction  ;  and  tertainly  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  thus  extending  the  term  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
.  prehend  every  case  of  spontaneous  decomposition.     By 
fermentation,  then,  is  now  meant  all  the  spontaneous 
changes  which  take  place  in  vegetable  substances  after 
they  are  separated  from  the  living  plant. 

All  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  lay  for  many 
years  concealed  in  the  completest  darkness,  and  no  che- 
mist was  bold  enough  to  hazard  even  an  attempt  to  C5c- 
plain  them.  They  were  employed,  however,  and  with- 
out hesitation  too,  in  the  explanation  of  other  phenome- 
na ;  as  if  giving  to  one  process  the  name  of  another,  of 
which  we  are  equally  ignorant,  could,  in  reality,  add 
any  thing  to  our  knowledge.  The  darkness  which  en- 
veloped these  phenomena  has  lately  begun  to  disperse ; 
but  they  are  still  surrounded  with  a  very  thick  mist ; 
and  we  must  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  com- 
position of  vegetable  substances,  and  the  mutual  affini- 
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tics  of  their  ingredients,  than  we  are  at  present,  before   .^^^F*  ^^\ 
we  can  explain  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.' 

Fermentation  never  takes  place  unless  vegetable  sub-* 
stances  contain  a  certain  portion  of  water,  and  unless 
they  are  exposed  to  a  temperaturJe  at  least  afeoye  the 
freezing  point.  When  dry  or  freezing,  many  of  them 
continue  long  without  alteration.  Hence  we. ha^e  ao 
obvious  method  of  preventing  fermentation.      :   ■   /    ;  * 

If  we  take  a  view  of  ajl  the'  vegetable  principles  de-    jjjffers^n^ 

scribed  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  Book,  we  shall  find    different 

.  .  bodxei. 

that  they  differ  much  from  one  another  m  their  tendency 

to  run  into  fernientation.  Gum,  sarcocol,  starch,,  indigo^  , 
wax,  r^sips,  camphor,  caoutchouc,  gum  resins,  wood^ 
and  suber,  though  mixed  with  water,  and  placed  in.  the 
most  favourable  temperature,  show  scarcely  any  tenden- 
cy't©  change  their  nature.  Oils  '  absorb  oxygien  fron^ 
the  atmosphere  but  too  slowly  to  produce  any  intestine 
motion.  Tannin,  some  of  the  acids,  and  extractive, 
are  gradually  decomposed  ;  the  surface  of  the  liquid  be- 
comes mouldy,  and  an  insipid  sediment  falls  to  the  bot^ 
torn  }  and  when  the  process  has  once  begun,  it  goes  on 
with  greater  rapidity.  Albumen  and  fibrin  putrefy  very 
quickly,  but  the  products  have  not  been  ascertained  ; 
gluten  gradually  changes  into  a  kind  of  cheese. 

But  it  is  when  several,  of  the  vegetable  principles  Greatest  In 
are  mixed  together,  that  the  fermentation  is  most  per-  compounds. 
ceptible,  and  the  change  most  remarkable.  Thus  when 
gluten  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  the  li- 
quid soon  runs  into  vinegar,  or  in  certain  cases  to  alco- 
hol and  vinegar.  When  gluten  is  mixed  with  starch 
and  water,  alcohol  and  vinegar  usually  make  their  ap-  , 

pearance  ;  but  the  greatest   part  of  the  starch  remains 
unaltered.    Jt  has  been  observed  that  certain  substances 

Bb2 
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Book  IV .^  are  peculiarly  efficacious  in  exciting  fermentation  lit 
others.  These  substances  have  received  the  name  of 
ferments. 

But  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  do  not  appear  in 
their  greatest  perfection  in  our  artificial  mixture  of  ve- 
getable principles.  Those  complicated  parts  of  plants 
in  which  various  principles  are  already  mixed  by  Na- 
ture, especially  the  liquid  parts,  exhibit  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  it ;  such  as  the  sap  of  trees,  the  juices  of 
fruits,  the  decoctions  of  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  It  is  from 
such  natural  mixtures  that  we  obtain  all  the  products  of 
,  fermentation  which  mankind  have  applied  to  useful 
purposes  ;  such  as  indigo,  beer,  bread,  vinegar,  wine> 
&c.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  an  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  products  of  fermentation,  and  of  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  during  their  formation. 

Dlvlwon.  I  shall  divide  this  Chapter  into  four  Sections :  In  the 
first,  I  shall  treat  of  the  fermentation  which  takes  place 
during  the  making  of  bread  ;  in  the  second,  of  the  fer- 
mentation which  produces  intoxicating  liquors  ;  in  the 
third,  of  the  fermentation  which  produces  vinegar  ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  that  which  reduces  the  substance  to  soiL 
These  are  usually  called  the  panary,  mnousy  acetous^ 
znd putjefactk'£  fermentations. 


BREAl>. 
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OF  THE  PANARY  rERMENTATION. 


oiMPLE  as  the  manufacture  of  bread  may  appear  to  us  Discovery 
who  have  been  always  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  t>f  bread, 
common  process,  its  discovery  was  probably  the  work 
of  ages,  and  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  men, 
whose  sagacity,  had  they  lived  in  a  more  fortunate  pe- 
riod of  society,  would  have  rendered  them  the  rivals  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Newton. 

The  method  of  making  bread  similar  to  ours  was 
known  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  neither 
the  precise  time  of  the  discovery,  ncr  the  name  of  the 
person  who  published  it  to  the  world,  has  been  pre- 
served. We  are  certain  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  time  of  Moses :  for  in  Exodus*  we  find 
a  prohibition  to  use  leavened  bread  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  lo  * 
have  been  known  to  Abraham  ;  for  we  hear,  in  his  his- 
tory, of  cakes  frequently,  but  nothing  of  leaven.  Egypt, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  early  period  at 
which  it  was  civilized,  bids  fairest  for  the  discovery  of 
making  bread.      It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the           ^ 
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Book  IV  Jews  learned  the  att  fi'om  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks 
assure  us  that  they  were  taught  the  art  of  making 
bread  by  the  god  Pan.  We  learn  from  Homer  that  it 
was  known  during  the  Trojan  war  *.  The  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  making  bread  till  the 
year  580,  after  the  building  of  Rome,  or  2©0  years  be*, 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  f .  Since 
that  period  the  art  has  never  been  unknown  in  the  south 
of  Europe  ;  but  it  made  its  way  to  the  north  very  slow- 
ly, and  even  at  present,  in  many  northern  countries,  fer- 
mented bread  is  but  very  seldom  used. 
Substances  The  only  substance  well  adapted  for  making  bread, 
bread.  I  mean  loaf  breadf  is  wheat  flour,  which  is  composed 

chiefly  of  starch  and  gluten,  but  contains  also  some 
mucilage  and  saccharine  matter.  It  is  to  the  gluten  that 
wheat  flour  owes  its  superiority  to  every  other  as  the 
basis  of  bread.  Indeed  there  are  only  two  other  sub- 
Stances  at  present  known  of  which  loaf  bread  can  be 
made  ;  these  are  rye  and  potatoes ^  The  rye  loaf  is  by 
no  means  so  well  raised  as  the  wheat  loaf ;  and  pota- 
toes will  not  make  bread  at  all  without  particular  ma- 
nagement. Potatoes,  previously  boiled  and  reduced  to 
&  very  fine  tough  paste  by  a  rolling  pin,  must  be  mixed 
"with  an  e^iial  weight  of  potatoe  starch.  This  mixture, 
according  to  Permentier,  if  baked  in  the  usual  way, 
makes  a  very  white,  well  raised,  pleasant  bread. 
Method  of  The  baking  of  bread  consists  in  mixing  wheat  flour 
brcad.^  with  water^  and  forming  it  into  a  p^stci  The  average 
proportion  of  these  is  two  parts  of  watef  to  thtee  of 
flour.     But  this  proportion  varies  considerably,  accord- 


«  lUad, ix.  ai6.  f  Pliny,  lib.  XYiii.  cap.  it. 
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ing  to  the  age  and  the  quality  of  the  flour.  Iij  general,  Ghap.  IV. 
the  older  and  the  better  the  flour  is,  the  greater  is  ihe 
quantity  of  water  required.  If  the  paste,  after  being 
thus  formed,  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  its 
ingredients  gradually  act  upon  each  other,  and  the  paste 
acquires  new  properties.  It  gets  a  disagreeable  sour 
taste,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved. 
In  short,  the  paste  ferments  *.  These  changes  do  not 
take  place  without  water ;  that  liquid,  therefore,  is  a- 
necessary  agent. 

This  fermented  dough  is  known  by  the  name  of  lea^ 
1)611,  From  the  experiments  of  Mr  Ediin,  it  appears 
that  during  this  fermentation  the  temperature  of  the 
leaven  increases,  and  that  a  quantity  of  vinegar  is  form- 
ed. A  pound  avoirdupois  of  flour  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment  for 
thirty-six  hours,  generated  as  much  vinegar  as  required 
40  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  neutralize  it  f. 

If  dough,  after  standing  for  a  sufficient  time  to  fer- 
ment, be  baked  in  the  usual  way,  \%  forms  a  loaf  full  of 
eyes  like  our  bread,  but  of  a  taste  so  sour  and  unplea- 
sant that  it  cannot  be  eaten.  If  a  small  quantity  of  this 
old  paste,  or  leaven  as  it  is  called,  be  mixed  with  new- 
made  paste,  the  whole  begins  to  ferment  in  a  short 
time  ;,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved:  but  the  glutinous 
part  of  the  flour  renders  the  paste  so  tough  that  the  gas 
cannot  escape ;  it  therefore  causes  the  paste  to  swell  in 
every  direction  ;  and  if  it  be  now  baked  into  loaves,  the 
immense  number  of  air  bubbles  imprisoned  in  every 


*  It  was  from  tfela  process  that  Van  Helmont  trap^fcTied  the  word 
fermentation  into  chemistry. 

f  Edlin's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  BrMd'Making^  P'  7?« 
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Book  I V.^  part  renders  the  bread  quite  full  of  eyes,  and  very  light; 
If  the  precise  quantity  of  leaven  necessary  to  produce 
the  fermentation,  and  no  more,  has  been  used,  th<^ 
bread  is  sufficiently  light,  and  has  no  unpleasant  taste  ; 
but  if  too  much  leaven  be  employed,  the  bread  ha$  a 
bad  taste  ;  if  too  little,  the  fermentation  does  not  come 
on,  and  the  bread  is  too  compact  and  heavy.  To  make 
good  bread  with  leaven  therefore  is  difficult.  Mr  Ed- 
lin,  however,  has  suggested  a  method,  which,  if  it  do 
not  injure  the  taste  of  the  bread,  may  be  practised  with 
great  facility,  and  it  even  improves  the  lightness  of 
bread.  It  consists  in  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid,  and  to 
knead  the  alkali  rapidly  into  the  dough,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible,  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged , 
from  escaping  *. 
^mTpromo-  '^^^  ancient  Gauls  had  another  method  of  ferment* 
ted  by  {xig  bread.     They  formed  their  paste  in  the  usual  way  j 

and,  instead  of  leaven,  mixed  with  it  a  little  of  the  bartp 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  fermenting  beerf .  This 
mixture  produced  as  complete  and  as  speedy  a  ferpien- 
tation  as  leaven  ;  and  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  apt  to  spoil  the  taste  of  the  bread.  About  the 
end  of  the  nth  century,  the  bakers  in  Paris  began  to 
introduce  this  practice  into  their  processes.  The  prac- 
tice was  discovered,  and  exclaimed  against;  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  in  J  688,  declared  it  prejudicial  to  health  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  time  that  the  bakers  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  public  that  bread  baked  with 


♦  Edlin's  Treatiie  on  the  Art  of  Bread-Maiip^^  p.  ^. 
f  Pjiny,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7. 
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harm  is  superior  to  bread  baked  with  leaven.      In  this   ^Chap.  IV^ 
country  the  bread  has  for  these  many  years  been  fer- 
mented with  barm. 

What  is  this  barm  which  produces  these  effects  ?  Mr 
Henry  of  Manchester  has  proved,  by  a  number  of  very 
interesting  experiments,  that  carbonic  acid  is  capable  of 
being  employed  in  many  cases  with  success  as  a  substi^ 
tute  for  barm  *.  Edlin  informs  us,  that  when  dough 
is  mixed  with  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  the 
loaf  rises  precisely  as  when  yeast  is  used  j  and  he  assures 
us,  that  yeast,  previously  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid 
by  heat,  has  no  efficacy  in  raising  bread ;  but  that  it 
swells  in  the  usual  way,  and  becomes  full  of  eyes,  if  the 
gas  thus  separated  be  again  added  f.  Hence  he  con^ 
eludes  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  only  essential  consti- 
tuent of  yeast,  as  far  as  the  raising  of  bread  is  con- 
cerned. 

That  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  some  simi- 
lar gas,  is  essential,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that  yeast,  after  being  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid,  will  not  afterwards,  when 
moistened,  generate  a  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  required.  It  has  been  customary  with  the 
bakers  of  Paris  to  bring  their  barm  from  Flanders  and 
Picardy  in  a  state  of  dryness.  When  skimmed  off  the 
beer,  it  is  put  into  sacks,  and  the  moisture  allowed  to 
drop  out ;  then  these  sacks  are  subjected  to  a  strong 
pressure,  and  when  the  barm  is  dry  it  is  made  up  into 
balls  X'     Now  this  process  must  separate   the  carbonic 


♦  Mancb.  Mtm.  ii.  1 6  a. 

f  Edlin'a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Bread-Mah'/tg^  p.  54. 

I  £MfjieL  Method,  Arts  et  Met.  l  249. 
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acid  ;  yet  tlm  barm,  whe^i  again  moistened,  ferments 
bread^equally  well  with  new  barm. 

After  the  bread  has  fermented,  ancjis  properly  raised, 
it  is  put  into  the  oven  previously  heated,  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  it  be  baked.  The  mean  heat  of  an  oven, 
as  ascertained  by  Mr  Tillet,  is  448^  *.  The  bakers  do 
not  use  a  thermometer  :  but  they  judge  that  the  oven 
has  arrived  at  the  proper  heat  when  flour  thrown  on  the 
floor  of  it  becomes  black  very  sooa  without  taking  fire. 
We  see,  from  Tillet's  experiment,  that  this  happens  at 
the. heat  of  448*^. 

A  sack  of  flour  containing  five  bushels,  and  weigh- 
ing 280  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is  in  this  country  ma^e,  at  an 
average,  into  80  quartern  loaves.  Hence  34^  lbs.  of 
flour  go  to  every  loaL  From  the  evidence  laid  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  l$04,  we 
learn  that  for  this  quantity  of  flour  five  pounds  ayoirdu* 
pois  of  common  salt,  and  about  three  English  pints  of 
good  yeast,  are  allowed.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
also,  that  about  an  ounce  of  alum,  previously  dissolved 
in  water,  is  mixed  with  the  yeast  f.  After  the  dough 
has  been  properly  kneaded  and  fermented,  it  is  divided 
into  masses,  weighing  each  4  H)s.  15  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois y  the  quantity  of  wet  dough  allowed  for  a  quartern 
loaL  It  is  theu  put  into  the  oven,  and  when  sufficient- 
ly baked  is  withdrawn.  By  the  laws  of  this  country, 
every  quartern  loaf  must  weigh  4  lbs.  54-  ounces  avoir- 
dupois. Hence  we  see  that  it  loses  about  114^  ounces 
while  in  the  oven.  The  number  of  loaves  obtained 
from  a  sack  of  flour  varies  a  good  deal ;  sometimes  82 


♦  Encyc.  Method.  ArU  et  Metiers^,  i.  ITS' 
t  Edlin,  p.  90. 
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or  83  can  be  made  from  it,  sometimes  scarcely  80,  de-     Chap.iv. 
pending  obviously  on  the  quality  of  the  flour  *. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  ^^^nedTn 
the  French  Academy  in  1783,  that  French  bread  loses  the  ovau 
rather  more  weight  than  what  has  been  above  stated* 
Mr  TilJet,  and  the  other  commissioners  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  this  subject  in  consequence  of  a  pe-^ 
tition  from  the  bakers  ot  Paris,  found  that  a  loaf, 
which  weighed  betore  it  was  put  into  the  ov?n  4*625 
pounds,  after  being  taken  out  baked,  weighed,  at  an 
average,  only  3*813  pounds,  or  0*8J2  pound  less  than 
the  paste.  Consequently  100  parts  of  paste  lose,  at 
an  average,  17*34  parts,  or  somewhat  less  than  ^th,  by 
baking  f.  They  found,  however,  that  this  los^  of 
weight  was  by  no  means  uniform,  even  with  respect 
to  those  loaves  which  were  in  the  oven  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  place,  and 
which  were  put  in  and  taken  out  at  the  same  instant. 
The  greatest  difference  in  these  circumstances  amount- 
ed to  *2S89,  or  To  parts  in  the  hundred,  which  is  about 
-jA^th  of  the  whole.    This  difference  is  very  considerable,  •» 

and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  it  is  owing.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  paste  has  not  all  the  same  degree  of 
moisture,  and  if  the  barm  be  not  accurately  mixed 
through  the  whole,  if  the  fermentation  of  the  whole  be 
not  precisely  the  same,  that  these  differences  must  take 
place.  Now,  it  is  needles  to  observe  how  diffic\iit  it 
is  to  perform  all  this  comrpletely.  The  French  com- 
missioners found,   as  might  indeed  have  been  expected. 


*  For  a  minute  description  of  the  method  of  baking  bread,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Edlin's  Treatise  on  Bread- Makings  p.  90. 
f  Encyc.  Method.  Arts  et  Metiers,  i.  a7J. 
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^ Book  IV.  that,  Other  things  being  equal,  the  loss  of  weight  sustain* 
ed  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  loaf, 
and  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  remains  in  the  oven  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  smaller  the  extent  of  the  external 
surface,  or,  which  is  tlve  same  thing,  the  nearer  the  loaf 
approaches  to  a  globular  figure,  the  smaller  is  the  loss 
of  weight  which  it  sustains  ;  and  the  longer  it  continues 
in  the  oven,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  weight  which  it 
sustains.  Thus  a  loaf  which  weighed  exactly  four 
pounds  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  oven,  being  re- 
placed as  soon  as  weighed,  lost,  in  ten  minutes,  •125 
pound  of  its  weight,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  it  again 
lost  '0625  pound  *, 

J^oaves  are  heaviest  when  just  taken  out  of  the  oven  ; 

they  gradually  lose  part  of  their  weight,   at  least  if  not 

kept  in  a  damp  place,  or  wrapt  round  with  a  wet  cloth  f , 

Thus  Mr  Tillet  found  that  a  loaf  of  four  pounds,   after 

being  kept  for  a  week,  wanted  '3125,  or  nearly  ^^^th  ofi 

its  original  weight  |. 

Fropertles         When  bread  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  has  a 

of  bread.       peculiar,   and  rather  pleasant  smell,  which  it  loses  by 

keeping,  unless  its  moisture  be  preserved  by  wrapping 

it  round  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  as  it  does  also  the  peculiar 

taste  by  which  new  bread  is  distinguished.    This  shows 

us  that   the  bread  undergoes  chemical  changes  ;    but 

what  these  changes  are,  or  what  the  peculiar  substance 

is  to  which  the  odour  of  bread  is  owing,  is  not  known. 

Bread  differs  from  the  flour  of  which  it  is  made,  for 


*  Eneyc.  Mtlbod.  art.  i.  1^0.     ' 

f  ThU  is  an  excellent  method  of  prestrving  brsadfresb,  and  fregfroifx 
mould  for  a  long  time. 

\  Eneye,  Method,  art.  i.  270. 
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none  of  the  ingredients  of  the  flour  can  now  be   dis*    CJhap.  IV. 
feovered  in  it.    The  only  chemist  who  has  attempted  an 
analysis  of  bread  is  Mr  Geoffroy.     He  found  that  100   ^^g^?"* 
parts  of  bread  contained  the  following  ingredients :  bread. 

24*735  water 

32*030  gelatinous  matter,  extracted  by  boiling  water 

39*843  residuum  insoluble  In  water* 


96*608 
3*392  loss 


100*000 

But  this  analysis,  which  was  published  in  the  Me-t 
moirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  year  1732,  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  infant  state  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  did  not  admit  of  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  bread  were  to  be 
examined  with  care,  both  the  gluten  and  starch  might 
still  be  detected,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  separate  them. 


SECT.  n. 

OF  THE  VINOUS  FERMENTATION. 

U  NDER  this  name  is  comprehended  every  species  of 
fermentation  which  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an 
intoxicating  liquid.  Now  these  liquids,  though  nu- 
merous, may  be  comprehended  under  two  general 
heads  ;  namely,  those  which  are  obtained  from  the  de-- 
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fiootiv.  coctions  of  seeds f  and  those  which  are  obtained  from  the 
jmces  of  plants.  The  liquids  of  the  first  jclass  are  de- 
nominated beer  or  wasi,  those  of  the  second  wine, 

I.     Beer. 

The  method  of  making  beer  was  known  in  the  most 
remote  ages.  The  Greek  writers  give  the  honour  of 
the  invention  to  the  Egyptians.  Almost  every  species 
of  corn  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  Eu- 
rope it  is  usually  made  from  barley,  in  India  from  rice, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  holcus  spicatus  *  ;  but 
whatever  grain  is  employed,  the  process  is  nearly  the 
same.  We  shall  therefore  select,  as  an  example,  the 
beer  made  in  this  country  from  barley. 

1.  As  the  grain  in  its  natural  state  has  been  found 
unsuitable  for  yielding  good  beer,  it  is  usual,  in  the  first 
place,  to  convert  it  into  malt. 
Malt.       ,  :  The  term  malt  is  applied  to  grain  which  has  been 
made  to  germinate  artificially  to  a  certain  extent,  after 
which   the   process   is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat. 
Steeping  of       The  barley  is  steeped  in   cold  water  for  a  period 
"^^*  which  (as  regulated  by-law)  must  not  be  less  than  40 

hours ;  but  beyond  that  period  the  steeping  may  be 
continued  as  long  as  is  thought  proper.  Here  it  im- 
bibes moisture,  and  increases  in  bulk  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  emitted,  and  a 
part  of  the  substaiiciB  of  the  husk  is  dissolved  by  the 
steep-water.    The  proportion  of  water  imbibed  depends 

*  Park's  Travels ^  p.  6^ ,  8vo  Edition. 


partly  on  the  barley,  and  partly  on  the  length  of  time  Chap,  iv,^ 
that  it  is  ^Steepedv  Fromthe  average  of  a  good  many 
trials,  it  appears  that  the  medium  increase  of  weight, 
from  steeping,  may  be  reckoned  0'47;  that  is  td /say,  f^"«*<0 
every  100.  pounds  of  barley  wheji  t#:en  out  oi  the 
steep  weighs  147  pounds.  The  average  | increase  of 
bulk  is  about  a  fifth  ;  that  is  to  say,  , that ,  100  busljels 
of  grain,  after  being  steeped,  sw:eU  to  the- bulk  of  120 
bushels.  The  carbonic  acid  emitted  while  the  barley  is 
in  the  steep  is  inconsiderable  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from 
Ihfe  experiments  of  Saussure,  that  it  owes  its  formation, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  .oxygea  ;h^l4,iB  solution  by  the 
steep- water* 

,  The  steep-water  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour, 
and;  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  water  in  which 
straw  has  been  steeped.  The  quantity  of  matter  which 
it  holds  in  solution  varies  from  ~th  to  -ri^oth  of  the 
weight  of  the  barley.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  extrac- 
tive matter  of  a  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable  bitter 
taste,  which  deliquesces  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
contains  always  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  holds 
in  solution  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged.  This 
extractive  matter  is  obviously  derived  from  the  husk 
of  the  barley,  and  is  the  substance  to  which  that  husk 
owes  its  colour.  Accordingly  grain  becomes  much 
paler  by  steeping. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  the  ^  . 
steep,  the  water  is  drained  off,  ^nd  the  barley  thrown 
out  of  the  cistern  upon  the  malt-floor,  where  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  rectangular  heap,  called  the  ro«f^^i{d|boiJ:t,t6 
inches  deep.  Jn  this  situation  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
about  26  hours.  It  is  then  turned,  by  means  of  wooden 
shovels,  ^nd  diminished  a  little  in  depth.     This  turn- 
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Book  iv.    itifr  IS  repeated  twice  a-day  or  oftener,  and  the  grain  li 
spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its  depth  does  not 
exceed  a  few  inches. 
Changes  When  placed  on  the  couch,  it  begins  gradually  to 

the  malt-  absorb  o3tygen  frorti  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it 
into  carbonic  acid  ;  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards 
more  rapidly.  The  temperature,  at  first  the  same  with 
that  of  the  external  air,  begins  slowly  to  increase  ;  and 
in  about  96  hours  the  grain  is,  at  an  average,  about  10^ 
hotter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  At  this  time 
the  grain,  which  had  become  dry  on  the  surface,  be- 
comes again  so  moist  that  it  will  wet  the  hand,  and  ex- 
hales at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour,  not  unlikfe 
that  of  apples.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture  is 
called  sweating,  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  appears  to 
be  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  great  object  of  the 
maltmen  is  to  keep  the  temperature  from  becoming  ex* 
cessive.  This  they  do  by  frequent  turning.  The  teiii- 
perature  which  they  wish  to  preserve  varies  from  55^  to 
62°,  according  to  the  different  modes  of  malting  pursued. 
At  the  period  of  the  sweating  the  roots  of  the  grains 
begin  to  appear,  at  first  like  a  small  white  prominence, 
at  the  bottom  of  each  seed,  which  soon  divides  itself 
into  three  rootlets,  and  increases  in  length  with  very 
great  rapidity,  u^iless  checked  by  turning  the  malt. 
About  a  day  after  the  sprouting  of  the  roots,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  stem,  called  acrospire  by  the  malt- 
sters, may  be  seen  to  lengthen.  It  rises  from  the  same 
extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root,  and  advancing 
within  the  husk,  at  last  issues  from  the  opposite  end  ; 
but  the  process  of  malting  is  stopped  before  it  has  made 
fruch  progress. 

As  the  acrospire  shoots  along  the  grain^  the  appear- 
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anc?e  of  the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  corn,  under-  Chap.  IV.^ 
goes  a  considerable  change.  The  glutinous  and  muci- 
laginous matter  is  taken  up  and  removed,  the  colour 
becomes  white.,  and  the  texture  so  loose  that  it  crumbles 
to  powder  between  the  fingers.  ,  The  object  of  malting 
is  to  produce  this  change :  when  it  is  accomplished, 
which  takes  place  when  the  acrospire  has  come  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  seed,  the  process  is  stopped  by  drying 
the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  The  temperature  at  first  doeS; 
not  exceed  QO^j  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly  up  to  140^, 
or  higher,  according  to  circumstances.  The  malt  is 
then  cleaned,  to  separate  the  rootlets/ which  are  consi- 
dered as  injurious. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  process  of  malting.  Lossmis^ 
Barley,,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  'generally  in-  n^!^"J^!" 
creases  two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an 
average,  about  a  fifth  of  its  weight,  or  20 per  cent.  But 
of  these  20  parts  12  are  to  be  ascribed  to  kiln-drying, 
and  consist  of  water,  which  the  barley  would  have  lost 
had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  :  ,so  that 
the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  eight  per  cent.  From  a, 
good  many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all 
the  circumstances  as  possible,  the  following  seems  to 
be  the  way  of  accounting  for  this  loss  :       / 

Carried  off  by  the  steep- water 1*5 

Dissipated  in  the  floor....... , 3*0 

Roots,  separated  by  cleaning .......3*Q 

Waste ...•,. .,..0*5 

S-0 

The  loss  on  the  floor  ought  to  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  separation  of  carbon   by  the  oxygen  of  the   atmo- 
sphere ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it  would  be  much 
Vol.V.  Cc 
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'^°"y^'  s^^^^^^  *^^^  *^^^^  P^^  ^^«^-  Two  Other  causes  concur 
to  produce  this  loss  :  i .  Many  of  the  roots  are  broken 
off  during  the  turning  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and 
are  lost,  while  others  grow  in  their  place  :  2.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  seeds  lose  the  power  of  germinating,  by 
bruises  or  other  accidents,  and  these  lose  a  much  great- 
er  portion  than  three  per  cent,  of  their  real  weight. 
From  a  good  many  trials,  made  with  as  much  care  as 
possible,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon,  separated  during  the  whole  process  of  malting, 
by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed 
two  per  cent,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roots  formed 
amounts  often  to  ^oux  per  ce?it.  These  two,  in  reality, 
include  the  whole  real  loss  of  weight  which  barley  sus- 
tains when  malted.  What  is  lost  in  the  steep,  being 
husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

The  roots  appear,  'from  the  process,  to  be  formed 
chiefly  from  the  mucilaginous  and  glutinous  parts  of 
the  kernel.  The  starch  is  not  employed  in  their  for- 
mation i  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended  no  doubt  to 
fit  it  for  the  future  nourishment  of  the  plumula.  It 
acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  property  of  forming 
a  transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  short,  it  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar  ;  but  is  much 
more  soluble,  and  much  more  easily  decomposed,  than 
that  principle.  No  doubt  it  is  by  the  abstraction  of 
carbon,  which  takes  place  on  the  malt  floor,  that  tfiis 
change  is  brought  about.  The  action  of  hot  water  on 
barley  meal  seems  gradually  to  induce  a  similar  one. 

Brewing.  2.  Malt  thus  prepared  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  in- 

fused in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel,  called  the  mash~iun, 
with  somewhat  more  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  of  a 
temperature  varying  from  160°  to  180°,  according  to 


the  Fancy  of  the  brewer.     The  infusion  is  left  covered    ^^^V-  ^^' 

"  '"V  *'"*^ 
for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  the  liquid  drawn  off 

by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  More  hot  wa- 
ter is  afterwards  added,  and  the  infusions  repeated  in  a 
similar  manner,  till  the  malt  is  sufficiently  exhausted. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  called  luor^.  It  has  a  Constitu«, 
brown  colour,  a  luscious  sweet  taste^  a  peculiar  smell,  ^orc. 
and  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted  is  perfectly 
transparent.  It  consists  of  the  water  employed  holding 
the  mealy  part  of  the  malt  in  solution.  When  exa- 
mined by  reagents,  it  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  four 
different  substances  held  in  solution  together  :  namely, 
1.  A  sweet  tasted  substance,  to  which  the  name  oi  saC" 
charine  matter  has  been  given.  It  is  by  far  the  greats 
est  in  point  of  quantity.  This  substance  when  separa- 
ted has  a  light  brown  colour;  when  dried  at  160°,  it 
forms  a  brittle  mass  with  a  glazed  surface ;  at  the 
temperature  of  180°,  or  a  little  higher,  its  colour  be- 
comes darker  ;  and  if  we  keep  it  in  that  temperature^ 
moistening  it  occasionally,  it  becomes  at  last  almost 
black,  loses  its  sweet  taste  altogether^  and  acquires  a 
sharp  disagreeable  one*  In  a  temperature  somewhat 
higtier,  but  under  the  boiling  point,  it  is  charred.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  watery  and  if  once  dissolved  can  scarce- 
ly be  recovered  again  by  evaporation  without  const*, 
derable  loss.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  Very  imperfectly 
cold^  and  when  heat  is  applied  it  deprives  the  alcohol 
of  a  portion  of  watery  and  forms  a  tough  mass  like  tur- 
pentine, which  refuses  to  dissolve.  The  specific  gra- 
Viiy  of  this  saccharine  matter  is  1'552.,  ,Jt  appears  tQ 
be  the  essential  constituent  of  wort.  2*.  Starch.  The 
]presence  of  this  substance  is  easily  detec;ted  by  dropping 
the  infusiort  of  nutgalls  into  wort;  a  precipitate  appearsj, 

Cci2 
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^Book  IV.^  which  is  mostly  redlssolved  hy  heating  the  liquid  f 
120°.  3.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  precipitate  is  a 
combination  of  gluten  and  tannin.  The  proportion  of 
gluten  in  wort  is  very  inconsiderable.  That  of  the 
starch  probably  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  barley 
is  more  completely  malted.  I  have  detected  starch  in 
pretty  old  and  perfectly  transparent  ale ;  but  the  gluten 
had  disappeared.  New  ale,  however,  often  contains 
traces  of  it.  4.  The  fourth  ingredient  in  wort  is  muci-- 
lagCy  which  precipitates  in  flakes  when  the  wort  is  dropt 
into  alcohol.  Its  quantity  is  more  considerable  in  the 
worts  last  drawn  off  than  in  the  first  worts. 

The  wort  is  boiled  with  a  quantity  of  hops,  which 
vary  considerably,  but  which  may  be  stated  in  general 
at  about  -^-^ih  of  the  weight  of  the  malt.  When  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  it  is  thrown  into  very  wide  flat  ves- 
sels called  coolers,  placed  in  the  most  open  situation 
that  can  be  had.  Here  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  about  52°,  and  then  let  down  into  a  deep 
round  wooden  vessel  called  the  fermenting  tun*  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  wort  when  put  into  the  fermenting 
tuns  varies  very  much.  The  wort  of  strong  ale  is  some- 
times as  low  as  1*070  (or  perhaps  even  lower);  some- 
times as  high  as  1'127.  In  the  first  case  it  contains  16*6 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter  ;  in  the  second  28*9  per  cent. 
The  wort  of  small  beer  varies  from  1'015  to  1*040;  the 
first  containing  not  quite  3*5  per  cent,  and  the  second 
about  9*5  per  cent,  of  solid  matter. 
Hops.  Xhe  use  of  the  hops  is  partly  to  communicate  a  pe- 

culiar flavour,  from  the  oil  which  they  contain  ;  partly 
to  cover  the  sweetness  of  saccharine  matter  by  the  bit- 
ter principle  which  they  contain  ;  and  partly  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  which  wort  has  to  run  into  acidity. 
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If  the  wort  be  let  down  into  the  fermenting  tun  at  Chap.  IV. 
the  temperature  of  60^,  or  rather  higher,  the  substances 
which  it  holds  in  solution  begin  gradually  to  act  upon 
each  other^  and  to  decompose  each  other.  The  tempe- 
rature rises,  an  intestine  motion  takes  place,  a  scum 
collects  on  the  surface,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  emit- 
ted. This  intestine  motion  is  called  Jermentation,  The 
disposition  of  wort  to  ferment  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  induce  it  with  the  requisite  rapidity.  It  takes  place 
so  slowly  and  imperfectly,  that  the  liquor  runs  into  aci- 
dity before  the  formation  of  ale  has  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress. To  prevent  this,  it  is  requisite  to  add  to  the 
wort  some  substance  which  has  the  property  of  indu- 
cing speedy  fermentation.  The  substance  made  choice 
of  is  yeasty  or  the  frothy  matter  which  collects  on  the 
surface  of  the  beer  while  fermenting.  The  quantity  of 
yeast  used  by  brewers  is  but  small,  generally  about  a 
gallon  to  every  three  barrels  of  the  wort. 

The  yeast  thus  added  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon 
the  saccharine  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  wort,  to 
decompose  it  while  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition 
itself.  By  this  mutual  action  the  saccharine  matter  dis- 
appears, the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  diminishes,  and 
its  properties  alter,  being  converted  into  the  intoxica- 
ting liquor  called  ale.  During  this  mutual  action  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  increases,  and  the  increase 
depends  upon  the  violence  of  the  fermentation.  In  ale 
worts  the  rise  of  temperature  is  but  small,  amounting 
at  an  average  to  about  15*^,  because  the  quantity  of 
yeast  is  small ;  but  in  the  fermentation  c&  wash,  it  oft- 
en amounts  to  50^,  or  even  more  in  some  cases. 

Considerable  exertions  have  been  made  by  chemists.   Analysis  of 
pf  late,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  yeast 
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Book  IV.  ^  which  produces  this  striking  effect  upon  wort,  and  tq 
discover  it  if  possible  in  other  substances.  Westrumb 
examined  the  yeast  of  beer.  From  15360  parts  of  it 
he  obtained  the  following  substances  : 

Fotash 13 

Carbonic  acid 15 

Acetic  acid....... 10 

Malic  acid..., 45 

Lime... 69 

Alcohol 240 

Extractive 120 

Mucilage 240 

^  Saccharine  matter  ....     315 

Pluten 480 

Water............ 13595 


15142 

Besides  some  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  silica  *. 
But  it  is  obvious,   that  all  these  ingredients  are  not  es- 
sential.     From  the  experiments  of  Westrumb,  it  ap- 
pears that  when   the  yeast  is  filtered,  a  matter  remains 
upon  the  filter  y^hich  possesses  the  properties  of  gluten  ; 
that  when  this  substance  is  separated  the  yeast  loses  the 
property  of  exciting  fermentation,  but  recovers  it  again 
fSlutcnits     when  the  gluten  is  added.      Hence  it  follows  that  this 
esknitial        glutinous  matter  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  yeast, 
^^  When  yeast  is  kept  for  some  time  in  cylindrical  glass 

vessels,  a  white  substance  not  unlike  curd  separates,  and 
swims  upon  the  surface.  If  this  substance  be  removed, 
the  yeast  loses  the  property  of  exciting  fermentation* 


f  PreiVs  4>fffah,  1796,1*.  13. 
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This  substance  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  gla-  Chap.  iv. 
ten,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  others.  Its  colour  is 
much  whiter ;  it  has  not  the  same  elasticity  ;  and  its  par- 
ticles do  not  adhere  with  the  same  force.  It  dissolves 
more  readily  in  acids.  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  part  of  yeast  which  is  the  real  ferment.  It  m^y  be 
considered  as  gluten  somewhat  altered,  and  much  more 
disposed  to  decomposition.  It  existed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
raw  grain,  but  underwent  considerable  modifications 
during  the  process  of  malting,  and  probably  others  du- 
ring the  fermentation  of  the  beer  from  which  it  sepa- 
rated. 

That  a  substance  analagous  to  gluten  is  the  real  fer- 
ment, appears  also  from  the  experiments  of  Fabroni, 
who  published  a  Treatise  on  Wine-making  in  1785, 
which  gained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Florence  Aca- 
demy. By  heating  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  passing  it 
through  a  filter,  he  separated  an  adhesive  matter  which 
possessed  the  properties  of  gluten.  The  juice  deprived 
of  this  substance  refused  to  ferment,  but  it  fermented 
as  usual  when  the  glutinous  matter  was  again  added. 
The  observations  of  Thenard  confirm  those  of  Fabroni. 
He  found  in  the  juices  of  all  fruits  examined,  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  that  described  by  Fabroni,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  is  absolutely  the  same  with  pure 
yeast.  This  substance  is  insipid,  does  not  change  ve- 
getable blues,  is  insoluble  in  water,  loses  ^ths  of  its 
weight  when  dried,  and  is  decomposed  like  animal 
substances.  When  eight  parts  of  it  were  distilled,  they 
left  2-83  of  charcoal,  and  yielded  1*61  of  water,  1'31 
of  oil,  and  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  which,  when  satu- 
rated with  muriatic  acid,  formed  1'46  of  sal-ammo- 
l^iac  ;  the  gas  obtained  weighed  0'33,  and  consisted  of 
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Book  IV.     -^th  carbonic  acid,  and  |^ths  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  re- 
*  quiring  1^  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  to  consume  it.    Ni* 

trie  acid,  ev«n  when  diluted,  converts  it  into  a  specits 
of  tallow.  With  potash  it  forms  a  soap,  while  ammo- 
nia is  disengaged.  When  mixed  with  sugar  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  fermentation  takes  place,  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  vinoiis  liquor  formed. 
By  this  action  the  ferment  loses  the  whole  of  its  azote; 
and  becomes  incapable  of  exciting  fermentation  when 
mixed  with  a  new  portion  of  sugar  *. 

The  essential  constituent  of  yeast,  then,  may  be  coik. 
sidered  as  a  species  of  gluten,  differing  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  gluten  of  wheat.  When  mixed  with 
the  wort,  this  substance  acts  upon  the  saccharine  matter  j 
the  temperature  rises,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  ^nd 
the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  ale.  The  yeast 
soon  collects  on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  but  the  brewer 
occasionally  mixes  it  again  to  continue  the  fermenta- 
tion. The  quantity  of  yeast  employed  being  small, 
the  saccharine  matter  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed. 
Ale.  Hence  a  considerable  portion  of  ii  still  remains  in  the 
ale,  and  gives  it  that  glutinousncss  and  body  for  which 
it  is  remarkable.  The  specific  gravity  of  ale  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  original  strength  of  the 
wort,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  fermentation  has 
been  carried.  The  limits  may  be  stated  at  about  1*035 
and  1-0X2. 

The  properties  of  ale  are  so  well  known  that  no  dt- 
Sjpription  is  deemed  necessary.  As  it  possesses  intoxi- 
cating qualities,  it  has  been  considered  as  holding  alco- 
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-hoi  in  solution  ;  but  this  is  bj  no  means  proved.  It  is  ^Chap.  IV. 
true,  that  when  distilled  it  yields  alcohol  ;  but  this,  as 
Berthollet  has  observed,  may  be  in  consequence  of  a 
decomposition  brought  about  by  the  heat*.  It  is  cer*. 
-tain  that  the  intoxicating  quality  of  ale  is  by  no  means 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  it  yields 
when  distilled. 

II.   Wash. 

Ale  being  intended  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  va« 
iue  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  its  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance, particular  attention  is  paid  to  obtain  these  in  as 
great  perfection  as  possible.  But  there  is  another  spe- 
cies of  aJe  which  is  brewed  by  the  distillers  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  procuring  from  it  ardent  spirits  by  a 
subsequent  process.  The  method  which  they  follow  is 
in  several  respects  different.  In  particular,  they  endea- 
•  vour  to  carry  the  fermentation  to  as  great  a  length  as 
possible,  because  the  quantity  of  spirits  is  proportional 
to  the  saccharine  matter  decomposed,  whatever  remains 
unaltered  yielding  none.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 
effects  of  fermentation  can  be  best  observed. 

1.  In  this  country  the  distillers  do  not  brew  from  pure  Brewiiig. 
maltj  they  use  chiefly  raw  grain.  The  proportion  of  malt 
varies  from  a  third  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  raw  grain  em- 
ployed. This  mixture  they  grind  to  meal,  infuse  with 
water  at  a  heat  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  water 
used  by  the  btewers,  and  employ  much  more  agitation 
%o  mix  it  completely.    The  wort  is  drawn  off  and  cooled 
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^Book  IV.    in  the  usual  way,  and  fresh  water  poured  on  to  exhaust 
the  grain. 

The  wort  thus  formed  is  not  so  transparent  as  that 
from  malt,  but  its  taste  is  nearly  as  sweet.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  starch  in  the  raw  grain  un- 
dergoes a  certain  change  during  the  mashing,  and  is 
brought  towards  the  state  of  saccharine  matter. 

In  this  country,  where  the  duty  is  levied  chiefly  upon 
the  wash  *,  the  distillers  make  the  specific  gravity  of 
their  wort  as  high  as  from  1*084  to  I'llO:  this  they 
do  not  -by  boiling,  but  by  lobbing  ;  that  is,  by  prepa- 
ring a  strong  infusion  of  the  flour  of  malt,  or  of  barley 
and  malt  and  hot  water,  and  adding  this  almost  satu- 
rated solution  to  the  wort  till  it  has  acquired  the  requi- 
site strength.  But  in  Holland,  where  the  duties  are 
levied  in  a  different  way,  the  specific  gravity  of  th^ 
wort  is  much  lower. 
Fermeata-  The  wort  thus  made  is  let  down  into  the  fermenting 
^^^  tun  at  a  temperature  varying  from  55^  to  7C,  accord- 

ing to  the  quantity,  the  season,  the  goodness  of  the 
yeast,  and  the  skill  of  the  distiller.  Here  it  is  mixed 
successively  with  considerable  portions  of  the  best  yeast 
that  can  be  procured,  and  the  fermentation  is  urged  as 
far  as  it  can  be  made  to  go.  The  process  lasts  about 
ten  days,  and  the  temperature  rises  usually  to  between 
QQ^  and  100°,  and  sometimes  even  higher.  Great 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  disengaged,  and  the  li- 
quid becomes  specifically  lighter ;  sometimes  sinking  to 
1-000,  and  usually  to  from  1*007  to  1*002.  The  suc- 
cejss  of  tlie  fermentation  is  estimated  by  this  loss  of  spe- 
ipific  gravity. 


f  Jlii»  is  the  name  given  to  the  fermented  wort  of  distillers. 
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The  wash  thus  prepared  is  distilled.     What  comes    thap.  iv. 
over  first  is  denominated  low  wine,  and  is  concentrated 
by  a  second  distillation. 

This  fermentation  is  obviously  the  consequence  of  Always  itir 
the  action  of  the  peculiar  ferment  in  yeast  upon  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  wort.  Even  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  whole  solid  matter  held  in  solution  by 
the  wort  is  decomposed.  Nine  trials  were  made  upon 
the  wort  of  pure  malt ;  in  all  of  them  the  fermentation 
went  on  pretty  successfully,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table  : 

Specific  grsYity  Specific  gravity 

of  the  wort.  of  the  wash. 

1*040   1*0014 

J-056   .1-0016 

1-050 1-000 

^•0492  1-0012 

1*0465  1-0045       .,,,^, 

;^-045 1-0047 

X*0465 1-0007 

1-051   1-0007       .^,- 

1-0524 1-0004 

When  a  portion  of  these  different  liquids  was  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  which 
it  left  was  found  to  amount  to  fth,  at  an  average,  of 
the  original  quantity.  Thus  |^ths  had  been  decom- 
posed by  the  fermentation,  and  ith  still  remained. 
This  matter  was  still  capable  of  fermentation,  when  re- 
dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  fresh  yeast.  On 
comparing  the  quantity  of  alcohol  of  0-825,  obtained 
in  these  trials,  with  the  weight  of  solid  matter  of  the 
jnilt  whiph  had  been  decomposed  by  the  fermentatiQn> 
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Book  IV.  the  result  was,  that  every  pound  weight  of  solid  mat- 
ter, so  decomposed,  furnished  almost  exactly  half  a 
pound  of  alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*825. 

When  sugar,  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  yeast,  is  placed  in  the  proper 
temperature,  it  ferments  precisely  as  wort  does,  and 
yields  the  same  products.  It  has  been  employed,  there- 
fore, by  chemists  as  a  less  complicated  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  phenomena  of  fermentation.  Then  ard  mix- 
ed 60  parts  of  yeast  with  300  of  sugar,  and  fermented 
them  in  the  temperature  of  59^.  In  four  or  five  days, 
he  informs  us,  that  all  the  saccharine  matter  had  dis- 
Producfi.  appeared  *.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved 
amounted,  by  weight,  to  94*6  parts.  It  was  perfectly 
pure,  being  completely  absorbed  by  water  f.  The  fer- 
mented liquid,  being  distilled,  yielded  171*5  parts  of 
alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  '822.  When  the  resi- 
due of  the  distillation  was  evaporated,  12  parts  of  a 
nauseous  acid  substance  were  obtained ;  and  40  parts  of 
the  yeast  still  remained  ;  but.  Upon  examination,  it  had 
lost  the  whole  of  its  azote.  This  experiment  gives  u?i 
the  following  quantities : 

1.  Substances  Jermented, 

Sugar 300 

Yeast 60 


360 


*  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  .precision  of  this  assertion,  as  It  never 
Ifiappens  in  the  great  scale,  where  every  thing  is  much  more  favourable. 

+  The  very  pungent  aromatic  odour  which  carbonic  acid  has  when 
disengaged  from  the  fermenting  tun,  shows  that  it  contains  a  portion  of 
the  wash ;  and  this  has  been  verified  by  actual  experiment. 


WASH. 

2.  Products  of  fermentation. 
Alcohol  of  •&22  ......    171*5 

Carbonic  acid 94*6         ;  ::i  i 

Nauseous  residue  .....      12 'Of)  lio  nohion 
Residual  yeast 40*0 

S18-1 

Loss 41*9  1 

The  loss  here  amounts  to  about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole,  and  must  either  be  ascribed  to  waste,  or  to  the 
formation  of  water.  The  first  is  the  more  probable 
supposition.  From  this  experiment,  we  learn  that  100 
parts  of  sugar,  supposing  the  yeast  not  to  furnish  any 
thing,  would  yield. 

Alcohol 57'16        ?h»qfei 

Carbonic  acid 31*53 

Nauseous  residue 4*00 

92*69 

Loss «..      7*31 

Here  the  produce  of  alcohol  is  greater  than  that  ob- 
tained from  wort  of  barley ;  but  the  produce  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  somewhat  less.  The  well-known  expe- 
riment of  Lavoisier  corresponds  pretty  well  with  the 
result  obtained  by  Thenard.  lOO  pounds  of  sugar  and 
10  of  yeast  yielded. 

Alcohol 57*70 

Carbonic  acid 35*34 

Residue 6*59 

99*63 

These  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  is  obtained  frona 
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^ook  IV.  the  siigar*  The  yeast  acts  chiefly  by  inducing  the  de« 
composition  of  that  substance  ;  but  as  it  loses  its  azote> 
and  in  part  disappears,  we  must  allow  it  to  furnish  a 
portion  of  the  new  substances  formed. 

Seguin  has  endeavoured  to  prove   that  the  essential 
constituent  of  yeast  is  not  gluten,  but  albumen.     It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  nature  of  vege- 
table albumen  is  by  no   means  well  defined.     Fabroni 
found  that  the  albumen  of  eggs  does  not  act  as  a  fer- 
ment.    It  is  clear  that  vegetable   albumen  differs   ex*. 
ceedingly  from  animal  j  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  substance  has  been  described  by  Thenard  and  Se- 
guin under  different  names. 
^*benc-"       Fabroni  found  that  the  gluten  of  wheat  acted  but 
cessary  for     imperfectly  as  a  ferment ;  but  that  its  efficacy  was  much 
tion,  improved  by  the    addition  of  tartar.      Berthollet  re- 

peated these  experiments  successfully.  He  ascribes 
the  eflicacy  of  tartar  to  the  property  which  it  has  of 
promoting  the  solubility  of  the  gluten.  The  presence 
of  an  acid  was  supposed  formerly  to  be  necessary  for 
fermentation  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  an  acid  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  fermentation.  The  formation  of  this  acid 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  yeast  upon  the 
mucilaginous  or  starchy  parts  of  the  wort ;  but  from 
the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  it  appears 
that  it  always  make;^  its  appearance  when  wort  is  fer- 
mented without  any  yeast.  In  these  trials  they  ob- 
tained only  vinegar,  and  no  alcohol.  When  the  wort, 
cither  of  raw  grain  or  of  malt,  is  fermented  at  the 
temperature  of  80**,  without  any  yeast,  the  gas  which 
comes  over  consists  of  one-half  carbonic  acid  and  one- 
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half  hydrogen  ;  but  at  a  lower  temperature  pure  malt-     Chap.  IV, 
wort  does  not  yield  any  inflammable  gas  *. 

III.   Wine. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  ripe  fruits  from 

which  a  sweet  liquor  may  be  expressed,  having  at  the 

same  time  a  certain  degree  of  acidity.      Of  such  fruits   Fruits  af- 

fordisg 
we  have  in  this  country  the  apple,  the  cherry,  the  goose-  win«. 

berry,  the  currant,  &c.  but  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
these  fruits  is  the  grape,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  th« 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  From  grapes,  fully  ripe,  may 
be  expressed  a  liquid  of  a  sweet  taste,  to  which  the 
na^me  of  7mist  has  been  given.  This  liquid  is  composed  ^"''* 
almost  entirely  of  five  ingredients  5  namely,  water,  su^ 
gar,  jelly,  gluten,  and  tartaric  acid  partly  saturated 
with  potash.  The  quantity  of  sugar  which  grapes  fully 
ripe  contain  is  very  considerable  ;  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  evaporating  must  to  the  consistence  of  sy- 
rup, separating  the  tartar  which  precipitates  during 
the  evaporation,  and  then  setting  the  must  aside  for 
some  months.  The  crystals  of  sugar  are  gradually  form- 
ed f.  From  a  French  pint  of  must,  the  Marquis  de 
Bullion  extracted  half  an  ounce  (French)  of  sugar,  and 
~^^  ounce  of  tartar  J.  According  to  Proust,  the  Musca- 
<^ine  grape  contains  about  30 per  c^nt.  of  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  sugar  §. 

When  must  is  put  into  the  temperature  of  about  70°,  Undergoes 
the  different  ingredients  begin  to  act  upon  each  other,  femenu"* 
and  what  is  called  vinous  fermentation  commences.  The   '*^"* 


*  Jinn,  des  Mus.d^Hist.  Nat.  vii.  \6. 

t  Bullion,  J(,ur,  if  Piyt,  xiix.  3.  |  Ibid.  p.  5.         §  Ibid.  IvI.  1I3. 
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Book  IV.  phenomena  of  this  fermentation  are  an  intestine  motioil 
in  the  liquid.;  it  becomes  thick  and  muddy,  its  temper 
rature  increases,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved.  In 
short,  the  very  same  changes  take  place  as  have  been 
remarked  when  describing  the  fermentation  of  ale.  In 
a  few  days  the  fermentation  ceases,  the  thick  part  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  or  rises  to  the  surface,  the  liquid 
becomes  clear,  it  has  lost  its  saccharine  taste,  and  assu- 
*■'  med  a  new  one  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  diminished  ;  and 

it  has  become  the  liquid  well  known  under  the  name  of 
wine. 

vaAs  this  fermentation  takes  place  without  adding  any 
ferment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  requisite  substance  is  pre- 
-  '-^  sent  in  the  juice.  This  substance  was  separated,  and 
found  by  Fabroni  to  be  analogous  to  the  gluten  of 
plants ;  and  gluten  being  substituted  for  it,  the  ferment- 
ation succeeded.  Fabroni  has  shown  that  the  saccha- 
rine part  of  must  resides  in  the  cells  of  the  grapes  ; 
while  the  glutinous  matter,  or  ferment,  is  lodged  on  the 
membranes  that  separate  the  cells.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  in  the  fruit  these  two  substances  are  not  in  contact. 
It  is  only  after  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  that  they  are 
mixed.  All  other  juices  which  undergo  a  spontaneous 
fermentation  at  the  requisite  temperature,  have  been 
shown  by  Thenard  and  Seguin  to  contain  a  similar  sub- 
stance. The  formation  of  wine,  then,  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  this  glutinous  matter  on  the  saccharine  sub- 
stance of  the  juice,  precisely  as  happens  in  the  ferment- 
ation of  ale. 

All  those  juices  of  fruits  which  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sugar,  contain  an  acid.  We  have  seen  already  in  the 
First  Chapter,  that  the  vegetable  acids  are  obtained  chief- 
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\y  frorri  fruits.  The  apple,  for  instance,  contains  ina-  ,^^'^P-  ^^^^ 
lit  acid  ;  the  lemon,  citric  acid  j  the  grapcj  tartaric  and 
malic  acids.  The  Marquis  de  Bullion  has  ascertained 
that  mlist  will  not  ferment  if  all  the  tartar  which  it  con- 
tains be  separated  from  it  ;  but  it  ferments  perfectly 
Avell  on  restoring  that  salt  *.  The  same  chemist  ascer- 
tained that  the  strength  of  w^ine  is  considerably  increa- 
ised  by  adding  tartar  and  sugar  to  the  mustf.  We  may- 
conclude  from  these  facts,  that  the  preseiice  of  a  vege- 
table acid  is  of  importance  in  these  spontaneous  fermen- 
tations. It  deserves  attentiouj  that  Bullion  obtained 
more  tartar  from  verjuice  than  from  wine  ;  and  he  ob- 
servedj  that  the  more  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  grapes  ^ 

increased,  the  more  that  of  tartar  diminished  J* 

It  seems  tnore  than  probable,  from  the  experiments 
of  Bullion  and  Chaptal,  that  the  tartaric  acid  is  partly 
decomposed  during  the  fermentationj  and  that  a  por- 
tion of  malic  acid  is  formied.  The  process^  therefore,  is 
more  corn  plicated  than  was  suspected  by  Lavoisier.  It 
is  obviously  analogous  to  combustion^  as  is  evident 
from  the  evolution  of  caloric  and  the  formation  ot  car- 
bonic acidj  whidi  is  a  product  of  combustion.  Proust 
has  ascertained  that,  during  the  fermentation,  not  only 
tarbonic  acid,  but  az-otic  gas  alsoj  is  disengaged.  This 
is  a  demonstration,  that  all  the  constituents  of  must  are 
concerned  ;  for  sugar  does  not  contain  that  principle  §, 
Thenard  could  detect  no  azote  in  the  carbonic  acid  from 
wort. 

After  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  put 


*  Jour,  de  Thyt.  xxix  4.— But  the  addition  of  salt  of  ipirood  sorrel  did 
fiot  restore  the  fermentation.  f  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxxvi.  20, 

\  Jmtr.  de  Pbys.  xxix.  4.  j  Ibid.  Ivi.  1 13. 
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Book  IV.  into  casks,  where  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  is  de- 
composed by  a  slow  fermentation  ;  after  which  the 
wine,  decanted  off  the  extractive  matter,  is  put  up  in 
bottles. 

The  properties  of  wine  differ  very  much  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grapes  from  which 
the  must  was  extracted,  and  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  was  conducted.  These  differences 
are  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  description. 
But  all  wines  contain  less  or  more  of  the  following  in- 
gredients ;  not  to  mention  water,  which  constitutes  a  very 
great  proportion  of  every  wine. 

An  acid,  j,  jin  acid, — All  wines  give  a  red  colour  to  paper 

stained  with  turnsole,  and  of  course  contain  an  acid. 
Chaptal  has  ascertained  that  the  acid  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  wine  is  the  malic,  but  he  found  traces 
also  of  citric  acid  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  wine  is  never 
entirely  destitute  of  tartar.  All  wines  which  have  the 
property  of  frothing  when  poured  into  a  glass  contain 
also  carbonic  acid,  to  which  they  owe  their  briskness. 
T'liis  is  the  case  with  champagne.  These  wines  are 
usually  weak  j  their  fermentation  proceeds  slowly,  and 
they  are  put  up  in  close  vessels  before  it  be  over.  Hence 
they  retain  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  that  have 
been  evolved. 

Alcohol,  2.  ^Icoho/.-^All  wine  contains  less  or  more  of  this 

principle,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  strength  j  but 
in  what  particular  state  of  combination  it  exists  in  wine 
cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is  undoubtedly  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  other  component  parts  of 
wine  ;  as  Fabroni  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  separa- 
ted  by  saturating  the  wine  with  dry  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, though  a  very  small  portion  of  alcohol,  added  on 
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purpose  to  wine,  may  be  easily  separated  by  means  of  P^'  ^^* 
that  salt.  But  if  alcohol  separates  along  with  the  car- 
bonic acid  during  the  fermentation,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  has  been  formed.  When  wine  is  distilled, 
the  alcohol  readily  separates.  The  distillation  is  usu- 
ally continued  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  comes  over 
is  inflammable.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  wine,  from  a  fourth  to  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  wine  distilled.  The  spirit  thus  obtained  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  brandy.  Bullion  has  ob- 
served, that  when  wine  is  distilled  new  it  yields  more 
alcohol  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  get  old*.  What  re- 
mains after  this  distillation  is  distinguished  in  France 
by  the  name  of  mnasse.  It  consists  of  tartar,  Stc.  and 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  subjected  to  combus- 
tion, yields  potash. 

3.  Extractive   matter, — This   matter   exists   in  all    Extract, 
■wines :  but  its  proportion  diminishes  according  to  the 

age  of  the  wine,  as  it  gradually  precipitates  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

4.  Every  wine  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  flavour    oil, 
and  odour,  which  probably  depends  upon  the  presence 

of  a  volatile  oil^  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  cannot  be 
separated. 

5.  The  colouring  matter  of  wine  is  originally  con-    Andcolour- 
tained  in  the  husk  of  the  grape,  and  is  not  dissolved  till    ^"S  rafter. 
the  alcohol  be  developed.     This  matter  is  analogous  to 

the  other  colouring  matters  of  plants  :  a  set  of  bodies 
possessed  of  remarkable  properties,  but  too  little  exa- 
mined hitherto  to  be  introduced  with  much  advantage 


♦  Jour-,  de  Tbys>.  xxix.  6. 
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Book  IV.  Jnto  a  System  of  Chemistry.  This  colouring  matter 
precipitates  when  the  wine  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  It  sometimes  also  precipitates  in  old  wine, 
and  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  pouring  lime-water 


The  following  Table,  containing  the  different  sub- 
stances  which  Neumann  extracted  from  various  wines, 
is  worth  preserving  f. 


*  The  most  precise  account  of  wine  and  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
hitherto  published,  is  by  Chaptal,  and  is  contained  in  the  36lh  and  37th 
volumes  of  the  Ann.  de  Cbim, 
I  Neumann's  Cbemittryi  p.  447. 
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Chap.  IV. 


To  this  head  belong  not  only  common  wine,  but  all 
the  intoxicating  liquors  made  from  vegetable  juices  ;  as 
eyder  from  apples,  petty  from  pears,  currant  wine,  &c. 
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Book  IV.     likewise  the  liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane,  the  sugar  mapple,  &c. 


SECT.   III. 


OF  THE  ACETOUS  FERMENTATIONS. 


Wine  f<ir-  JF  wine  or  beer  be  kept  in  a  temperature  between  70*?^ 
becom^"  and  90®,  it  gradually  becomes  thick,  its  temperature 
8our.  augments,  filaments  are  seen  moving  through  it  in  eve- 

ry direction,  and  a  kind  of  hissing  noise  may  be  distin- 
guished.    These  intestine  motions  gradually  disappear, 
the  filaments  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquor  becomes  transparent.     But 
it  has  now  lost  its  former  properties,  and  is  converted 
into    acetous  acid.     This  intestine  decomposition  has 
been  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  acetous  fermen- 
tation, because  its  product  is  fif^^zV  acid.    That  this  fer- 
:   mention    may  take  place,  certain  conditions  must  be 
attended  to.     The  most  important  of  these  will  appear 
from  the  following  observations  : 
Alcohol  not        1.   Neither  pure  alcohol,  nor  alcohol  diluted  with 
susceptible     ^^ter,  is  susceptible  of  this  change.     The  weaker  the 
change.         wine  or  the  beer  is  on  which  the  experiment  is  made, 
the  more  readily  is  it  converted  into  vinegar :  the  strong- 
er they  are  they  resist  the  change  with  the  greater  ob- 
stinacy.    But  it  results  from  the  experiments  of  Bec- 
cher,  that  strong  wines,  when  they  are  made  to  undergo 
the   acetous    fermentation,   yield   a   much   better   and 
stronger  vinegar  than  weak  wines.     Hence  it  follows 
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that  alcohol,  though  of  itself  it  refuses  to  undergo  the     Chap.  I  v. 
change,  yet  when  other  bodies  are  present  which  readi- 
ly ferment,  is  decomposed  during  the  process,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  acetic  acid. 

2.  Wine,  entirely  deprived  of  glutinous  matter  ei-   Glutinous 
-  ...  ,,.-.,  matter  ne- 
ther by  spontaneous  deposition  or  by  clantication,  does   ccssary. 

not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation,  unless  some  mu- 
cilaginous matter  be  mixed  with  it.  Chaptal  exposed 
old  wine  destitute  of  this  matter,  in  open  bottles,  to  the 
greatest  summer  heat  of  Montpelier  for  40  days,  and 
yet  it  did  not  become  sour :  but  upon  adding  some  vine 
leaves  to  the  same  wine,  it  became  acid  in  a  few  days*. 
When  the  water  in  which  gluten  of  wheat  has  been 
allowed  to  ferment  is  mixed  with  sugar,  the  liquid  is 
converted  into  vinegar  without  fermentation,  without 
effervescence,  and  without  the  contact  of  air  f.  The 
nature  of  this  curious  change  has  not  been  explained. 

3.  Wine  never  becomes  sour,  provided  it  be  com-   Carbonic 
pletely  deprived  of  all  access  to  atmospheric  air.     The 
reason  is,  that  during  the  acetous  fermentation  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  is  partly  converted  into  carbonic 

acid.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  absorbed  j  but  the 
late  experiments  of  Saussure  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  He  found,  that  when  wine  was  convert- 
ed into  vinegar  in  a  given  portion  of  air,  the  bulk  was 
not  diminished  ;  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  just  com- 
pensating the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared,  except- 
ing in  as  far  as  that  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  the 
liquid.     The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  during 


*  Ann.  de  Chtm.  xxxvi.  245. 

f  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Ann,  ie  Muu  iPHisi,  A~a^  vii.  4, 
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this  conversion  of  wine  into  vinegar  does  not  seem  tQ 
be  great  f  amounting,  in  Saussure*s  trials,  to  about  twice 
the  bulk  of  the  wine  *.  Hence  the  reason  that  wine 
or  beer  is  apt  to  become  sour  after  the  cork  has  been 
drawn,  and  still  more  apt  when  part  has  been  poiired 
out  of  the  bottle. 

4.  A  pretty  high  temperature  is  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  the  acetous  fermentation.  Wine  or 
beer  (unless  very  weak)  scarcely  becomes  sour  under 
the  temperature  of  65^  or  70^,  The  fermentation  i^ 
yery  apt  to  commence  when  the  temperature  suddenly 
rises.  It  is  said,  too,  that  wine  and  beer  are  more  apt 
to  become  sour  at  certain  reasons  of  the  year  than  a| 
others. 

The  vinegar-makers  in  this  country  keep  their  wash 
in  stoves,  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  90°,  till 
the  change  is  completed.  From  the  experiments  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  it  appears  that  vinegar  made 
from  grain  holds  in  solution  a  quantity  of  gluten,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  separated  by  heating  the  vine^ 
gar  boiling  hot.  This  separation  prevents  tl]e  vinegar 
from  being  so  apt  to  spoil. 

5.  When  the  acetous  fermentation  is  completed,  the 
whole  of  the  malic  acid  originally  contained  in  the  wine 
has  disappeared  as  well  as  the  alcohol.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  they  have  been  both  converted 
into  acetic  acid.  Part  of  the  glutinous  matter  has  also 
undergone  the  same  change,  and  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  the  substance  th^t  first  began  the  change.  Part  of 
it  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  flakes ;   part  remain^  in 


•  Rtcherclei  Cbimique  stir  la  Veggtatiofiy  p.  144^ 
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solution,  and  disposes  the  vinegar  to  decomposition.     Chap.  IV.^ 
Vinegar  also  contains  a  little  tartar,  and  probably  also 
citric  acid.     Malic  acid  is  also  found  in  new  vinegar  ;  a 
proof  that  this  part  of  the  wine  is  the  last  to  undergo 
the  acetous  fermentation. 

6.  From  the  late  experiments  of  Cadet  it  appears, 
that  sugar  is  the  essential  constituent  in  liquors  to  be 
ponverted  into  vinegar,  and  that  the  quantity  of  vinegar 
formed  is  proportional  to  the  sugar.  But  if  the  sugar 
exceed  an  eighth  part  of  the  liquid,  the  whole  is  not 
decomposed.  7  water,  I  sugar,  and  some  yeast,  fer- 
ment in  a  proper  temperature,  and  forn>  an  excellent 
vinegar  *, 

7.  Acetic  acid  is  formed  in  many  other  cases  of  the   Acetic  acid 
decomposition  of  vegetables  besides  the  acetous  ferment-   o*theTpr(^ 
ation.     These  have  been  pointed  out  with  much  inge-   ^^'^^scs. 
nuity  by  Vauqnelin  and  Fourcroy.     They  may  be  re- 
duced under  three  heads.    First,  When  sugar,  gum,  tar- 
tar, wood,  &.C.  are  distilled  in  a  retort,  or  even  burnt  In 

the  open  fire,  acetic  acid  separates  in  combination  witl^ 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  odour. 
Hence  it  was  mistaken  for  other  acids,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  pyromucousy  pyrolignous,  pyroiar-- 
tarous  acids,  till  its  real  name  was  ascertained  by  these 
distinguished  chemists  f.  Secondly,  When  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  the  same  vegetable  bodies, 
they  are  decomposed  in  a  very  different  manner ;  being 
converted  into  water,  charcoal,  and  acetic  acid.  Thirds 
ly.  Acetic  acid  is  evolved  in  considerable  quantity  du- 
ring the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urine  and  some 


f  4in.it  Chim.  Ixii.  248.  '    f  Ibid.  xxiv.  %2>. 
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Book  IV.  other  animal  substances.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  com- 
ponent  parts  of  acetic  acid  are  extremely  apt  to  combine 
together  in  those  proportions  which  constitute  that  im* 
portant  acid. 


Nature  of 


SECT.  IV. 


OF  PUTREFACTION. 


All  vegetable  substances,  both  complete  plants  and 
pwtrefacn  their  component  parts  separately,  when  left  entirely  to 
themselves,  are  gradually  decomposed  and  destroyed^ 
provided  moisture  be  present,  and  the  temperature  be 
not  much  under  45'',  nor  too  high  to  evaporate  sudden-. 
ly  all  the  moisture.  This  decomposition  has  obtained 
the  name  oi putrefaction. 

It  proceeds  with  most  rapidity  in  the  open  air  ;  but 
the  contact  of  air  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Water 
is  in  all  cases  essential  to  the  process,  and  therefore  is 
most  probably  decomposed. 

Putrefaction  is  constantly  attended  with  a  fetid  odour, 
owing  to  the  emission  of  certain  gaseous  matters,  which 
differ  according  to  the  putrefying  substance.  Some  ve- 
getable substances,  as  gluten  and  cruciform  plants,  emit 
ammonia  ;  others,  as  onions,  seem  to  emit  phosphureted 
hydrogen  gas.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen  gas, 
impregnated  with  unknown  vegetable  matters,  are  aU 
most  constantly  emitted  in  abundance.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Saussure,  w^e  learn,  that  when  moist  wood 
is  left  exposed  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  oxyge^  of  the 
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atmosphere  is  converted  into   carbonic  acid ;  for  the    Chap.  IV. 
quantity  of  this  acid  formed  is  just  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  the  oxygen  which  disappears.     When  the  experi-  ^ 

ment  is  made  under  receivers,  no  other  gas  can  be  de- 
tected except  carbonic  acid  ;  but  in  the  open  air  the 
wood  loses  a  much  greater  proportion  of  its  weight 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  carbon  thus  abstract- 
ed. This  he  ascribes  to  the  escape  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen under  the  form  of  water.  Hence  the  quantity 
of  carbon  in  a  given  weight  of  rotten  wood  is  greater 
than  in  the  same  weight  of  fresh  ;  but  when  the  putre- 
faction goes  on  in  water  without  the  contact  of  air,  the 
wood  becomes  white  and  light,  and  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  carbon  than  when  fresh  *.  The  nature 
and  constituents  of  vegetable  mould,  as  far  as  known, 
have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  Chapter.  Our  che- 
mical knowledge  of  vegetable  compounds  is  still  by  far 
too  limited  to  enable  us  to  follow  this  very  complicated 
process  of  putrefaction  with  any  chance  of  success. 


♦  Reeherebet  Qbimiques  sur  la  Vegetatht^ 


BOOK  V. 


OF 


ANIMALS. 


Book  V.      VVhen  we  compare  animals  and  vegetables  togetlier, 
''  .  V     -'   each  in  their  most  perfect  state,  nothing  can  be  easier 
amdvegeta-   that  to  distinguish  them.      The  plant  is  confined  to  a 
*^  particular  spot,  and  exhibits  no  mark  of  consciousness 

or  intelligence ;  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  can  remove 
at  pleasure  from  one  place  to  another,  is  possessed  cf 
consciousness,  and  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  But 
on  approaching  the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  these  striking  differences  gra- 
dually disappear,  the  objects  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
resemblance,  and  at  last  approach  each  other  so  nearly, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  whether  some  of 
those  species  which  are  situated  on  the  very  boundary 
belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
Koteanly  To  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  then,  between  animals 
^iDgni»h-  ^^^  vegetables,  would  be  a  very  difficult  task:  but  it  is 
not  necessary  at  present  to  attempt  it ;  for  almost  the 
only  animals  whose  bodies  have  been  hitherto  examined 
with  any  degree  of  chemical  accuracy,  belong  to  the 
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most  perfect  classes,  and  consequently  are  in  no  danger  Book  V. 
of  being  confounded  with  plants.  Indeed,, the  greater 
number  of  facts  which  I  have  to  relate  apply  only  to 
the  human  body,  and  to  those  of  a  few  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  task  of  analysing  all  animal  bodies  is  im- 
mense, and  must  be  the  work  of  ages  of  indefatigable 
industry. 

This  part  of  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
four  Chapters.  In  the  First  Chapter,  I  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  ingredients  hitherto  found  in  ani- 
mals, such  of  them  at  least  as  have  been  examined  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy :  in  the  Second,  I  shall  treat  c^f 
the  different  members  of  which  animal  bodies  are  com^ 
posed  y  which  must  consist  each  of  various  combina- 
tions of  the  ingredients  described  in  the  First  Chapter  ; 
in  the  Third,  I  shall  treat  of  those  animal  functions 
which  may  be  elucidated  by  chemistry :  and,  in  the 
Fourth,  of  the  changes  which  animal  bodies  undergo 
after  death. 
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OF  AMlMAL  SUBSTANCES^ 


4  HE  r  sub  stances  which  have  been  hitherto  detected 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of  which  the  different  parts 
of  animals,  as  far  as  these  parts  have  been  analysed,  are 
found  to  be  composed,  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 


1.  Gelatine 

2.  Albumen 

3.  Mucus 

4.  Fibrin 

5.  Urea 

G.  Saccharine  matter 
7.  Oils 


8.  Resins 

9.  Sulphur 

10.  Phosphorus 

11.  Acids 

12.  Alkalies 

13.  Earths 

14.  Metals 


These  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  following  Sections. 


SECT.  I. 


GELATINE. 


r**^(L^'       1.  If  a  piece  of  the  fresh  skin  of  an  animal,  art  ox,  for 
instance,  after  the  hair  and  every  impurity  is  carefully 
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separated,  be  washed  repeatedly  in  cold  water  till  thfe  .  ^^^P-  ^\ 
liquid  ceases  to  be  coloured,  or  to  abstract  any  thing  ; 
if  the  skin,  thus  purified,  be  put  into  a  quantity  of  pure 
water,  and  boiled  for  some  time,  part  of  it  will  be  dis- 
solved. Let  the  decoction  be  slowly  evaporated  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  small  quantity,  and  then  put  aside  to  cool. 
When  cold,  it  will  be  found  to  have  assumed  a  solid 
form,  and  to  resemble  precisely  that  tremulous  sub- 
stance well  known  to  every  body  under  the  name  of 
jelly.  This  is  the  substance  called  in  chemistry  gelatine. 
If  the  evaporation  be  still  farther  continued,  by  expo- 
sing the  jelly  to  dry  air,  it  becomes  hard,  semitranspa- 
rent,  breaks  with  a  glassy  fracture,  and  is  in  short  the 
substance  so  much  employed  in  different  arts  under  the 
name  of  glue.  Gelatine,  then,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  glue  ;  only  that  it  must  be  supposed  always  free 
from  those  impurities  with  wliich  glue  is  so  often  con- 
taminated. 

2.  Gelatine  is  semitransparent  and  colourless  when    "^^T^^^i^** 
pure.  Its   consistency  and  hardness  vary  considerably. 
The  best  kinds  are  very  hard,  brittle,  and  break  with 
a  glassy  fracture.      Its  taste  is  insipid,  and  it  has  no 
smell. 

When  thrown  into  water  it  swells  very  much,  but 
does  not  readily  dissolve  j  and  when  taken  out,  it  is 
soft  and  gelatinous  ;  but  wheA  allowed  to  dry,  it  re- 
covers its  former  appearance.  If  it  be  put  iu  this  ge- 
latinous state  into  warm  water,  it  very  soon  dissolves, 
and  forms  a  solution  of  an  opal  colour,  and  the  more 
opaque  according  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  which  it 
contains.  Tremulous  gelatine  dissolves  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  hot  water  j  but  as  the  solution  cools,  it  gela- 
tinizes afresh.      If  this  solution,  as  sooo  as  it  assumes 
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Book  V.      the  tremulous  form,  be   mixed  with  cold  water  and 
shaken,  a  complete  solution  takes  place. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Bostock,  we  learn,  that 
when  one  part  of  isinglass  (which  is  nearly  pure  gela- 
tine) is  dissolved  in  lOO  parts  of  hot  watet,  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling  is  wholly  converted  into  a  jelly.  But 
one  part  of  isinglass,  in  150  parts  of  water,  does  not  be- 
come concrete  ;  though  the  solution  is  to  a  certain  de- 
gree gelatinous  *. 

Dry  gelatine  undergoes  no  change  when  kept ;  but 
in  the  gelatinous  state,  or  when  dissolved  in  water,  it 
v^ery  soon  putrefies  ;  an  acid  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  first  place  (probably  the  acetic),  a  fetid  odour  is  ex- 
haled, and  afterwards  ammonia  is  formed. 

When  dry  gelatine  is  exposed  to  heat,  it  whitens^ 
curls  up  like  horn,  then  blackens^  and  gradually  con- 
sumes to  a  coal ;  but  tremulous  gelatine  first  melts,  as- 
suming a  black  colour.  When  distilled,  it  yields,  like 
most  animal  substances,  a  w^atery  liquid  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  and  a  fetid  empyreuraatic  oil  ;  leaving 
a  bulky  charcoal  of  difficult  incineration.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  very  combustible  substance. 
Action  of  3.  Acids  dissolve  gelatine  with  facility,  even  when 

diluted,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat  ;  but  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  changes  produced  upon  it  by  these 
agents  except  by  nitric  acid.  When  this  acid  is  di- 
gested on  it,  a  small  quantity  of  azotic  gas  is  disenga- 
ged,Uhen  abundance  of  nitrous  gas  ;  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved, except  an  oily  matter  which  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, and  converted  partly  into  oxalic  and  malic  acids  f.- 


nods, 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  XI.  ajo- 
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Muriatic  acid  dissolves  glue  with  great  eas6.  The  ,/^!^^P-^' 
Solution  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  still  continues  strong- 
ly acid.  It  gradually  lets  fall  a  \Vhite  powder.  This 
Solution  precipitates  tan  in  great  abundance  from  wa« 
tcr  ;  and  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  detect 
tan  when  an  alkali  conceals  it.  Sulphuric  acid  acts 
much  triore  slowly.  The  solution  is  brown^  and  gra- 
dually deepens  ;  sulphurous  acid  is  exhaled  during  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  glue;  Neither  sulphuric 
nor  muriatic  acid  occasion  iny  change  in  the  solution 
of  glue  in  water; 

When  a  current  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  i^  passed 
through  a  solution  of  gelatine  in  water,  a  white  sdlid 
matter  collects  on  the  surface,  and  whitish  filaments 
swim  through  the  liquid.  This  solid  matter,  when  se- 
parated by  the  filter  and  purified,  possesses  the  follow- 
ing properties :  Its  colour  is  white  ;  it  is  specifically 
lighter  than  water ;  it  has  little  or  no  taste ;  when  dried 
in  the  open  air  it  falls  to  powder ;  it  is  not  soluble  in 
boiling  water;  it  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  and  acetic  acidsj 
but  precipitates  again  as  the  solution  cools  ;  When  tri- 
turated with  potash  it  emits  the  smell  of  ammonia  ;  it 
does  not  affect  vegetable  blues*.  Bouillon  La  Grange^ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  has  given  the 
gelatine  thus  altered  the  name  of  oxygenvzed gelatine. 

Alkalies  dissolve  gelatine  with   facility,  especially   6faltalie« 
When  assisted  by  heat ;   but  the  solution  does  not  pos-   ^   ^^ 
sess  the  properties  of  soap; 

Nonie  of  the  earths  seem  to  combine  with  gelatiiie  ; 
at  least  they  do  not  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in 


*  Bouillon  "Lz  Grange j  Niclwlson'i  Jcttr,  xiii.  aoa. 
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water.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent earthy  solutions  when  mixed  with  a  pretty  con- 
centrated solution  of  common  glue. 


Of  the  me- 
tallic ox- 
ides. 


SUBSTANCES. 

EFFECTS. 

Lime  water 

No  change 

Strontian  water 

No  change 

Barytes  water 

Became  milky.  Precipit,not 

dissolved  by  acetic  acid 

Muriate  of  barytes 

The  same  as  the  last 

Silicated  potash 

No  change 

Aluminated  potash 

No  change 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 

Became  milky 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Became  slightly  milky 

The  milkiness  produced  by  some  of  these  reagents  was 
not  owing  to  their  effect  upon  the  gelatine,  but  upon 
the  lime  and  the  sulphuric  acid  which  it  contained. 

The  metals  in  their  pure  state  have  no  effect  upon 
gelatine  ;  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxides,  when  agi- 
tated in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  have  the  property  of  de- 
priving the  water  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  body,  with 
which  they  form  an  insoluble  compound.  Several  of 
the  metallic  salts  likewise  precipitate  gelatine  from  wa- 
ter. The  following  Table  exhibits  the  result  of  mix- 
ing various  metallic  salts  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  gelatine,  as  far  as  my  experiments  have  gone  : 


GELATINE. 


METALLIC   SOLUTIONS. 

EFFECTS. 

Nitromuriate  of  gold 

A    copious   yellowish    white 
'  precipitate.       Soluble    by 
adding  water 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Becomes  slightly  milky 

Nitrate  of  mercury 

Oxy  muriate  of  mercury* 
Superoxy«ilph.  of  mere. 
Dry  oxysulph.  of  mere. 

Prussiate  of  mercury 

A  very  copious  curdy  preci- 
pitate 

A  copious  white  precipitate 

No  change 

Cryst.  become  yellow,  white 
flakes  appear,  and  the  li- 
quid becomes  transparent 

No  change 

Oxvnitrate  of  copper 
Muriate  of  copper 
Oxysulphate  of  copper 
Cuprate  of  ammonia 

No  change 
Becomes  milky 
No  change 
No  change 

Sulphate  of  iron  f 
Oxysulphate  ofiroa  J 

Oxynitrate  of  iron 
Oxymuriate  of  iron 

A  few   yellow  flakes  appear 
Becomes  slightly    milky,    as 

when  alcohol  is  added 
Assumes  a  pink  colour 
Becomes  green 

Nitromuriate  of  tin  § 
Oxymuriate  of  tin 

No  char.ge 

Becomes  slowly  milky 

*  Dr  Bostock,  in  his  excellent  paper  ori^ninial  fluids,  informs  us,  that 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  isinglass  in  joo  parts  of  water  is  not  affected 
by  oxyrnuriate  of  mercury.  The  result  of  my  experiments  with  com- 
mon glue  was  different ;  probably  owiug  to  the  impurity  of  that  sub* 
stance. 

f  Partly  in  the  state  of  oxysulphate.  :f  Dissolved  in  alcohol, 

i  With  excess  of  acid. 

E  e  2 
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01  alcohol. 


Of  tannin. 


METALLIC  SOLUTIONS. 

EFFECTS. 

Nitrate  of  lead 
Acetate  of  lead 
Plumbate  of  potash 
Plumbate  of  lime 

No  change 

Muriate  of  zinc 

No  change 

Muriate  of  antimony 
Tartar  emetic 

A  copious  flaky  precipitate 
No  change 

Nitrate  of  bismuth  pre- 
cipitable  by  water 

Ditto  not  precipitable  by 
water 

Becomes  milky 
No  change 

Muriate  of  arsenic 

No  change 

Gelatine  is  insoluble  iu  alcohol.  When  alcohol  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  the  mixture  becomes 
milky  ;  but  becomes  again  transparent  when  agitated, 
unless  the  solution  be  contentrated^  and  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  considerable.  Gelatine  is  most  probably  equal- 
ly  insoluble  in  ether;  though  I  believe  the  experiment 
has  not  been  tried. 

When  the  solution  of  tannin  is  dropt  into  gelatine,  a 
copious  white  precipitate  appears,  which  soon  forms 
an  elastic  adhesive  mass  not  unlike  vegetable  gluten. 
This  precipitate  is  composed  of  gelatine  and  tannin  ;  it 
soon  dries  in  the  open  air,  and  forms  a  brittle  resinous- 
like  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  capable  of  resisting 
the  greater  number  of  chemical  agents,  and  not  suscep- 
tible of  putrefaction.  It  resembles  exactly  overtanned 
leather.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  the  solution  of 
gelatine,  as  Mr  Davy  first  observed.     Neither  is  the 
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whole  tan  thrown  down,  unless  the  solutions  both  of     *^^^P-  ^' . 

<  III     ■!   y  mJf 

tannin  and  gelatine  be  somewhat  concentrated.  Tremu- 
lous gelatine,  as  was  first  observed  by  the  same  chemist, 
does  not  precipitate  tannin  ;  but  if  we  employ  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  so  strong  that  it  gelatinizes  when  cold, 
and  heated  till  it  becomes  quite  liquid,  it  answers  best 
of  all  for  throwing  down  tannin.  It  is  by  this  property 
c5f  forming  a  white  precipitate  with  tannin  that  gelatine 
is  usually  detected  in  animal  fluids.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  perfectly  decisive  test,  as  albumen  is  also  thrown 
down  by  tannin.  Dr  Bostock  has  pointed  out  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  detecting  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  gelatine  contained  in  an  animal  fluid.  If  oxv- 
muriate  of  mercury  produce  no  precipitate,  we  may  be 
certain  of  the  absence  of  albumen.  Then  the  infusion 
of  galls  being  mixed  with  the  liquid,  in  such  a  propor- 
tion that  the  filtered  liquid  will  neither  precipitate  infu- 
sion of  galls,  or  the  animal  liquid  under  examination,  a 
precipitate  falls,  composed  of  about  two  parts  tannin 
and  three  parts  gelatine.  Hence  this  precipitate  dried 
on  a  steam  bath,  and  multiplied  by  0*6,  gives  us  the 
weight  of  gelatine  in  the  liquid  examined  very  nearly*. 

Gelatine  does  not,  properly  speaking,  combine  with 
oils,  but  it  renders  them  miscible  with  water,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  emulsion. 

4.  From  the  effects  of  different  reagents  on  gelatine,   ^^^^     .^ 
and  from  the  decomposition  which  it  undergoes  when   ^i'^n- 


*  Bostocki  Nicholson's  Jour.  xiv.  144.  From  the  latter  experiments 
of  Dr  Bostock,  it  appears  that  the  compound  of  tannin  and  gelatine  differs 
in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  according  to  circumstances.  It  does 
n<jt,  therefore,  furnish  us  with  a  method  of  det<ictirg  the  quantity  of  ge* 
lajine  in  solution.    Nicholson's  Jour-  xxi.  i.^ 
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Book  V.  heated,  we  see  that  it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  aiote, 
and  oxygen.  But  what  the  proportion  of  these  con- 
stituents are,  cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  The  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  the  traces  of  soda,  which  it  always 
yields,  are  most  likely  only  held  in  solution  by  it. 

Species.  5.  Gelatine,  like  all  other  constituents  of  animal  bo- 

dies, is  susceptible  of  numerous  shades  of  variations  in 
its  properties,  and  of  course  is  divisible  into  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  species.  Several  of  these  have  been 
long  known  and  manufactured  for  different  purposes  ; 
and  many  curious  varieties  have  been  pointed  out  by 
H2tchett  in  his  admirable  Dissertations  on  Shell,  Bone, 
and  Zoophytes,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  npT  and  1800.  The  most  important  species 
are  the  following  : 

^1  1.  Glue.    This  well-known  substance  has  been  long 

manufactured  in  most  countries,  and  employed  to  ce- 
ment pieces  of  wood  together*  It  is  extracted  by  wa- 
ter from  anini^al  substances,  and  differs  in  its  qualities 
according  to  the  substances  employed.  Bones,  muscles, 
tendoiis,  ligaments,  membranes,  and  skins,  all  yield  it; 
but  the  quality  is  best  when  skins  are  employed  j  and 
those  of  old  animals  yield  a  much  stronger  glue  than 
those  of  young  animals.  English  glue  is  considered  as 
the  best,  owing  to  the  care  with  which  itis  made.  The 
parings  of  hides,  pelts  from  furriers,  the  hoofs  and  ears 
of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  sheep,  &.c.  are  the  substances 
from  which  it  is  extracted  in  Britain,  and  quantities  of 
these  substances  are  imported  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  first  digested  in  linr>e- water  to  clean  them,  then 
steeped  in  clean  water,  laid  in  a  heap  till  the  ^yater 
runs  off,  and  then  boiled  in  brass  caldrons  with  pure 
water.     The  impurities-  are  skimmed  off  as  they  rise  ; 


1 
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and  when  the  whole  is  dissolved,  a  little  alum  or  finely      Chap.  r. 
powdered  lime  is  thrown  in.      The  skimming  having  * 

been  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole  is  strained 
through  baskets,  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  li- 
quid is  gently  poured  back  into  the  kettle,  boiled  a 
second  time,  and  skimmed  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  pro- 
per consistency.  It  is  then  poured  into  large  frames, 
where  it  concretes  on  cooling  into  a  jelly.  It  is  cut  by 
a  spade  into  square  cakes,  which  are  again  cut  by  means 
of  a  wire  into  thin  slices;  these  slices  are  put  into  a 
kind  of  coarse  net  work,  and  dried  in  the.  open  air  *. 
The  best  glue  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle  ;  it  has  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  an  equal  degree  of  transparen- 
cy without  black  spots.  When  put  into  cold  water,  it 
swells  very  much,  and  becomes  gelatinous,  but  does  not 
dissolve.  When  glue  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  a 
proof  that  it  wants  strength.  Dry  glue,  according  to 
Dr  Bostock,  contains  10^ per  cent,  of  water.  He  thinks 
also  that  it  contains  albumen.  But  from  the  method  of 
preparing  it  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  f. 

2.  Si^ie^  This  substance  differs  from  glue  In  being  size, 
colourless  and  more  transparent.  It  is  manufactured  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  more  care  ;  eel  skins,  vellum, 
parchment,  some  kinds  of  white  leather,  and  the  skins 
of  horses,  cats,  rabbits,  are  the  substances  from  which  it 
is  procured.  It  is  commonly  inferior  to  glue  in  strength. 
It  is  employed  by  paper-makers  to  give  strength  to 
that  article,  and  likewise  by  linen  manufacturers,  gild-  "2 

ers,  polishers,  painters,  &c.  J. 


*  Clennel.     See  Johnson's  History  rf  Animal  Chemistry y  i.  3 15, 

\  Nicholson's  Jour.  xxiv.  7,        .J 

%  Clennel.     See  Johnson's  Hittsry  of  Animal  Chemistry  y  i.  51c . 
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3.  Isinglass.  This  substance  agrees  with  size  in  be« 
ing  transparent,  but  it  is  much  finer,  and  is  therefor© 
sometimes  employed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  prepay 
red  in  Russia  from  the  air-bladders  and  sounds  of  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  fish  which  occur  in  the  mouths  of  large  ri-^ 
vers  ;  chiefly  different  species  of  accipenser,  as  the  stu-^ 
rio  stellatus,  huso  rvthenus,  and  likewise  the  siluris 
glanis.  The  bladder  is  taken  from  the  fish,  clean  wash- 
ed, the  exterior  membrane  separated,  cut  lengthwise 
gind  formed  into  rolls,  and  then  dried  in  the  open  air. 
When  good,  isinglass  is  of  a  white  colour,  semitrans- 
parent,  and  dry.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficul- 
ty than  glue,  probably  because  it  is  not  formed  origi- 
nally by  solution.  From  the  analysis  of  isinglass  by 
Hatchett,  we  learn  that  it  is  almost  completely  convert- 
ible into  gelatine  by  solution  and  boiling.  500  grains 
of  it  left  by  incineration  1*5  grains  of  phosphate  of  so- 
da, mixed  with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

A  coarse  kind  of  isinglass  is  prepared  from  sea 
wolves,  porpoises,  sharks,  cuttle  fish,  whale^  and  all 
fish  without  scales.  The  head,  tail,  fins,  Sec.  of  these 
are  boiled  in  water,  the  liquid  skimmed  and  filtered,  and 
then  concentrated  by  evaporation  till  it  gelatinizes  on 
cooling.  At  that  degree  of  concentration  it  is  cast  on 
flat  sUbs  and  cut  into  tablets.  This  species  is  used  for 
clarifying,  stiftening  silk,  making  sticking  plaster,  and 
other  purposes  ^. 
Substances  6.  Qelatine  exists  in  great  abundance  in  animals, 
containing     forming  a  constituent  part  both  of  their  fl:uid  and  solid 


*  Fabrtclusafe  Ubtbyoeolla.     Jackson  en  'Britisb  Ismglrtts^  I'hil^Txans, 
hjjii.  lipd  Johnson's  Animal  Chemhtryt  i.  231. 
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parts.      Blood  and  milk  yield  it  always ;  and  it  makes     Chap.  L 
its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  other  liquids*      It 
forms  an  essential  part  of  bones,  ligaments,  tendons, 
membranes,  skin,  muscles,  hair,  &.c.  ,^.    .^ 

7.  Its  uses  are  very  numerous.     In  the  state  of  jelly  Ute%      '^ 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  palatable 
species  of  food.     It  constitutes  the  basis  of  soups.    The 
great  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
state  of  glue,  size,  and  isinglass,  are  well  known. 


SECT.  11. 


OF    ALBUMEN. 


J.  HE  eggs  of  fowls  contain  two  very  di^erent  substan-  contained 
ces  :  a  yellow  oily-like  matter,  called  the  j/ol/^  ;  and  a  in^gg** 
colourless  glossy  viscid  liquid,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  white.  This  last  is  the  substance  which  che- 
mists have  agreed  to  denominate  albumen  *.  The  white 
of  an  eggy  however,  is  not  pure  albumen.  It  contains 
also  some  mucus,  soda,  and  sulphur  :  but  as  albumen  is 
never  found  perfectly  pure,  and  as  no  method  is  known 
of  separating  it  without  at  the  same  time  altering  the 
properties  of  the  albumen,  chemists  are  obliged  to  exa- 
mine it  while  in  combination  with  these  bodies. 


♦  This  is  merely  the  Latin  terai  for  the  white  of  an  tg%.    It  was  first 
Jbjrpdvced  into  chemistry  bjr  the  physiologists. 


4t^3.  anima:^  substances. 

Book  V.         Albumen  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  tbei  solutioa 
has  the  prpperty  of  giving  a  green  colour  to  vegetable 
blues,  in  consequence  of  the  soda  tvhich  it  contains. 
wherhcaN    When  albumen  is  heated  to  the  tempe^rature  of  165''  *, 
c<i*  it  coagulates  into  a  white  solid  mass  ;  the   consisitency 

of  which,  when  other  things  are  equal,  depends,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  time  during  which  the  heat,  was  ap- 
plied. The  coagulated  mass  has  precisely  the  same 
weight  tl>at  it  had  while  fluid.  This  property  of  coa- 
gulating when  heated  is  characteristic  of  albumen,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  other  bodies. 

The  taste  of  coagulated  albumen  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  liquid  albumen  :  its  appearance,  too,  and 
its  properties,  are  entirely  changed  ;  for  it  is  no  longer 
soluble,  as  before,  either  in  hot  or  in  cold  water. 

The  coagulation  of  albumen  takes  place  even  though 
air  be  completely  excluded  ;  and  even  when  air  is  pre- 
sent their  is  no  absorption  of  it,  nor  does  albumen  in 
coagulating  change  its  volume  f.     Acids  have  the  pro- 
fc*T.  perty  of  coagulating  albumen,  as  Scheele  ascertained  J. 

Alcohol  also  produces,  in  some  measure,  the  same  ef- 
fect. Heat,  then,  acids  and  alcohol^  are  the  agents 
which  may  be  employed  to  coagulate  albumen. 
'  "It ''is  remarkable,  that  if  albumen  fee  diluted  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  it  can  no  longer  be  coagu- 
lated by  any  of  these  agents.  Scheele  mixed  the  white 
of  an  egg  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then, 
thougii  he  even  boiled  the  liquid,  no  coagulum  appear- 
edi\     Aci^s,  indeed,  and  alcoholj^  even  then  coagulate4 


\  Scheele,  il.  58. 
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it ;  but  they  also  lose  their  power  if  the  albumen  b^  di*.  ,  Chap,  i.  ^ 
luted  with  a  much  greater  qviantity  of  winter,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  many  experiments.  Now,  when  w^- 
ter  is  poured  into  albjiim.en,  it§  integrant  particles  must 
be  farther  separated  from  each  other,  and  their  distance 
must  increase  with  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
they  are  diluted.  We  see,  therefore^  that  albumen  ceases 
to  coagulate  whenever  its  particles  are  separated  from 
each  other  beyond  a  certain  distance.  That  no  Other  .  .  \ 
change  is  produced,  appears  evident  from  tbis  circum- 
stance, that  whenever  the  watery,  solution  of  albumen 
is  sufficiently  co;icentrated  by:  eva^joration,  coagulation 
takes  place,  upon  the  application  of  the  proper  agents,, 
precisely  as  formerly. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  distance  of  the  particles 
^f  albumen  is  changed  by  coagulation  j  for  coagulated 
albumen  occupies  precisely  the  same  sensible  space  as 
liquid  albumen  *., 

Now,  to  wh^t  is  the  coagulation  of  albumen  owing  ?   inquiry 

We  can  conceive  no  change  to  take  place  from  a  state   ^"^°  '^^ 

7  .  .  cause, 

of  liquidity  to  that  of  solidity,  without  some  change  in 

the  figure  of  the  particles  of  the  body  which  has  under- 
gone that  change.  Now  such  a  change  may  take  plae^ 
three  ways  :  1.  The  figure  may  be  changed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  new  molecules  to  each  of  the  molecules 
of  the  body.  2»  Some  molecules  may  be  abstracted 
from  every  integrant  particle  of  the  body.  3.  Or  the 
molecules,  of  which  the  integrant  particles  are  compo- 
sed, may  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  form  new 
integrant  particles,  whose  form  is  different  from  that  of 


*  Carradori. 
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Ascribed 
to  caloric ; 


[Book  V.     the  old  integrant  particles.     Some  one  or  other  of  these 
'  three  things   must  take  place  during  the  coagulation  of 

albumen. 

1.  Scheele  and  Fourcroy  have  ascribed  the  coagula- 
tion of  albumen  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  namely,  to 
the  addition  of  a  new  substance.  According  to  Scheele, 
caloric  is  the  substance  which  is  added.  Fourcroy,  on 
the  contrary,  affirms  that  it  is  oxygen, 

Scheele  supported  his  opinion  with  that  wonderful  in- 
genuity which  shone  so  eminently  in  every  thing  which 
he  did.  He  mixed  together  one  part  of  white  of  egg 
and  four  parts  of  water,  added  a  little  pure  alkali,  and 
then  dropt  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  was  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  alkali.  The  albumen  coagulated.  But 
when  he  repeated  the  experiment,  and  used  carbonate  of 
alkali  instead  of  pure  alkali,  no  coagulation  ensued.  In 
the  first  case,  says  he,  there  was  a  double  decomposi- 
tion :  the  muriatic  acid  separated  from  a  quantity  of  ca~ 
loric  w^ith  which  it  was  combined,  and  united  with  the 
•alkali ;  while,  at  the  same  instant,  the  caloric  of  the 
acid  united  with  the  albumen,  and  caused  it  to  coagu- 
late. The  same  combination  could  not  take  place  wheti 
the  alkaline  carbonate  was  used,  because  the  carbonic 
ucid  gas  carried  off  the  caloric,  for  which  it  has  a  strong 
affinity  *. 
Tooxygcn.  Fourcroy  observes,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  white  of  an  tgg  is  not  at  first  capable  of  forming  a 
bard  cdagulum,  and  that  it  only  acquires  that  property 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  known  ih^t 
the  white  of  a  new  laid  tgg  is  milky  after  boiling  ;  anct 


«  Scheele,  ilj  8, 
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that  if  the  shell  be  covered  over  with  grease  to  exclude  ^  Chap,  i. 
the  external  air,  it  continues  long  in  that  state  ;  whereas 
the  white  of  an  old  egg,  which  has  not  been  preserved 
in  that  manner,  forms  a  very  hard  tough  coagulum. 
These  facts  are  undoubted  ;  and  they  render  it  exceed- 
ingly probable,  that  albumen  acquires  the  property  of 
forming  a  hard  coagulum  only  by  absorbing  oxygen  : 
but  they  by  no  means  prove  that  coagulation  itself  is 
owing  to  such  an  absorption.  And  since  coagulation 
takes  place  without  the  presence  of  air,  and  since  no 
air,  even  when  it  is  present,  is  absorbed,  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  without  inconsistency. 

2.  The  only  substance  which  can  be  supposed  to 
leave  albumen  during  coagulation,  since  it  does  not  lose 
its  weight,  is  caloric.  We  know  that  in  most  cases 
where  a  fluid  is  converted  into  a  solid,  caloric  is  actual- 
ly disengaged.  It  is  extrettiely  probable,  then,  that 
the  same  disengagement  takes  place  here.  But  the 
opinion  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  proof.  Four- 
croy  indeed  says,  that  in  an  experiment  made  by  him, 
the  thermometer  rose  a  great  number  of  degrees.  But 
as  no  other  person  has  ever  been  able  to  observe  any 
such  thing,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  philosopher 
has  been  misled  by  some  circumstance  or  other  to  which 
he  did  not  attend  *. 

3.  The  coagulation  of  albumen  resembles  exactly 
what  takes  place  when  concentrated  silicated  potash  is 
exactly  saturated  with  muriatic  acid.  The  mass  slowly 
assumes  an  opal  colour,  and  at  last  concretes  into  a  solid 
gelatinous  mass.    Now  this  jelly  consists  of  the  particles 


*  Thomson's  JFourc;roy^  iii.  »7r. 
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_Bo6k  V.  of  silica  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  a  certain 
portion  of  water.  These  particles  were  formerly  held 
in  solution  by  the  potash  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  affi^uty  of 
silica  for  potash  was  superior  to  the  cohesive  force  which 
exists  between  the  particles  of  silica.  The  muriatic 
acid,  by  saturating  the  potash,  diminished  the  force  of 
its  affinity  for  the  silica.  The  cohesive  force  of  the  si- 
lica, now  superior,  causes  it  to  combine  in  masses,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  portion  of  silica  atid  water.  These 
masses,  equally  diffused  through  the  liquid,  and  at  such 
small  intervals  as  to  cohere  together,  gives  the  whole  a 
gelatinous  form.  Something  like  this  seems  to  take 
J)lace  with  respect  to  the  albumen.  Its  particles,  com- 
bined with  water  and  also  with  soda,  are  all  kept  at 
equal  distances  in  the  liquid  j  because  this  affinity  just 
balances  their  cohesive  force.  But  when  heat  is  applied, 
this  affinity  is  diminished  by  the  additional  elasticity,  or 
tendency  to  separate,  given  to  the  water  and  the  soda. 
The  cohesion  of  the  albumen,  now  superior,  causes  its 
particles  to  combine  in  sets,  forming  solid  bodies,  equal- 
ly distant  from  each  other,,  and  cohering  together. 
Hence  the  gelatinous  form,  and  the  solidity  of  the  coa- 
gulum,  always  inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  water  present.  Thus  it  appears,  that  whatever  di- 
minishes the  affinity  between  the  water  and  soda  and 
the  albumen,  occasions  its  coagulation,  by  allowing  its 
cohesive  force  to  act. 

Albumen,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states  ; 
the  one  before  it  has  been  coagulated,  and  the  other  af- 
ter it  has  undergone  coagulation.  Its  properties  are 
very  different  in  each.  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to 
consider  them  separately* 

1.  Albumen  in  its  natural  state,  or  uncoagulated,  is  a 
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glafy  liquid,  having  little  taste  and  no  smell*  When  ^  Chap.  L 
dried  spontaneously,  or  in  a  low  heat,  it  becomes  a  brit- 
tle transparent  glassy  like  substance  ;  which,  when 
spread  thin  upon  surfaces,  forms  a  varnish,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly employed  by  bookbinders  for  that  purpose. 
When  thus  dried  it  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
gum  arabic,  to  which  also  its  taste  is  similar.  The 
white  of  an  egg  loses  about  |^ths  of  its  Weight  in  drying. 
It  is  still  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  the  same  glary  li- 
quid as  before. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Bostock,  it  appears,  that 
when  one  part  of  this  dry  albumen  is  dissolved  in  Ainc 
parts  of  water,  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  solid 
when  coagulated  by  heat ;  but  if  the  albumen  amounts 
only  to  ^th  of  the  liquid,  then,  though  coagulation 
takes  place>  the  liquid  doe«  not  become  perfectly  solid, 
but  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  *. 

When  one  grain  of  albumen  is  dissolved  in  lOOO 
grains  of  water,  the  solution  becomes  cloudy  when 
heated  f. 

Uncoagulated  albumen  soon  putrefies  unless  it  be  Its  proper- 
dried  5  in  which  state  it  does  not  undergo  any  change; 
It  putrefies  more  readily  when  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  than  when  concentrated.  The  smell 
of  white  of  egg,  allowed  to  run  into  putrefaction,  re- 
sembles that  of  pus  J. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  immediate- 
ly coagulate  it,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  a  very  great 
proportion  of  water  5  in  which  case  even  acids  have  n© 
effect. 


tics. 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  xiv.  141.  f  Bostoch,  Ibidxi.  Z47 

$  U.  Ibid.  xiv.  143, 
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When  acids  are  poured  upon  it,  coagulation  tak^^ 
place  equally ;  but  several  of  them  have  the  property  of 
dissolving  it  again  when  assisted  by  heat.  This  at  least 
is  the  case  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a 
green  colour,  and  does  not  soon  blacken  even  '^hen 
boiled.  It  is  the  case  also  with  nitric  acid,  and  prb^ 
bably  also  with  muriatic  acid.  Nitric  acid  first  disen- 
gages some  azotic  gas  ;  then  the  albumen  is  gradually 
dissolved,  nitrous  gas  emitted,  oxalic  and  malic  acids 
formed,  and  a  thick  oily  matter  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  surface  *. 

I  tried  the  effect  of  different  acids  upon  a  solution 
consisting  of  the  albumen  of  a  comtoon-sized  hen's  egg 
in  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  results  may 
be  «een  in  the  following  Table : 


ACIDS. 

EFFECTS. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid 

A   while    coagulum,  which 

appears  at  the  bottom  first 

2.  MuriiJitic  acid. ........ 

Becomes  at  once  very  milky, 
flakes  fall  slowly 

^.  Nitric  acid............ 

A  very  copious  precipitate 
of  yellow  flakes  soon  falls 

to  the  bottom,  and  a  slight 

effervescence  is  perceptible 

4.  Oxy muriatic  acid  ... 

Assumes   a  beautiful  white 

colour,  and  fine  white  flakes 

slowly  separate 

5.  Sulphurous  acid 

No  change  f.    Coagulates  in 

12  hours 

6.  A  weak  fluoric  acid 

No  change 

j  7.  Acetic  acid  ...^., 

No  change 

!  8.  Distilled  vinej^ar  .... 

No  change 

♦  Scheele,  Crcll's  Annals^  ii.  17.  Eng.  TranaJ. 
f  The  water  was  saturated  with  th«  iicid. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  solutiou  was    ^  O^ap.  L 
coagulated  by  alcohol  but  not  by  heat. 

When  alkalies  are  mixed  with  the  solution  of  albu-  of  alkalies 
men  in  water,  no  apparent  change  takes  place  j  but  if  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^' 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  potash  be  triturated  with 
albumen  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest,  the  albumen  gradually  coagulates  or  rather  gela- 
tinizes y  for  the  coagulum  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
jelly.  It  gradually  hardens  ;  and  at  a  particular  period 
of  its  drying  it  resembles  very  exactly  the  lense  of  the 
eye.     When  quite  dry  it  is  brittle  and  transparent. 

The  effect  of  the  different  earthy  bodies  on  the  solu- 
tions of  albumen  in  water  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing Table.  The  solution  consisted  of  one  white  of 
egg  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  filtered  to 
separate  the^paque  white  films  which  are  always  mill- 
ed in  the  white  of  egg. 


SUBSTANCES. 

EFFECTS. 

Barytes  water 

]>Jo  change 

Strontian  water 

No  change 

Lime  water 

No  change 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

No  change 

Alum 

No  change 

Silicated  potash 

No  change 

Aluminated  potash 

No  chantre 

Thus  it  appears  that  none  of  the  earths  form  insor 
luble  compounds  with  albumen  ;  in  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  alkalies, 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  metallic  oxides,   of  metallig 
The  following  Table  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  metallic 
salts  on  the  same  solution  of  albumen,  as  far  as  my  ^^.r 
periments  go, 

Fol.  V.  F  f 
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METALLIC  SALTS. 

EFFECTS. 

1.  Nitromuriate  of  gold 

A  copious  yellow  flaky 
precipitate,  redissolved 
by  ammonia  * 

2.  Muriate  of  platinum 

A  yellowish-white  preci- 
pitate 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver 

A  copious  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  not  redis- 
solved by  ammonia 

4.  Nitrate  of  mercury 

5.  Corrosive  sublimate 

6.  Superoxysulph.  of  do. 

7.  Prussiate  of  do. 

A  white  precipitate 
A  light  white  precipitate 
A  white  precipitate 
No  change 

8.  Oxy nitrate  of  copper 

9.  Muriate  of  copper 

10.  Oxy  sulphate  of  copper 

11.  Cuprate  of  ammonia 

A  green  coagulum,  redis- 
solved by  adding  more 
of  the  copper ;  then  the 
mixture  becomesopaque 

A  copious  white  precipi- 
tate 

Agreenish-white  precipi- 
tate 

No  change.  Muriatic  a- 
cid  renders  the  mixture 
colourless,  but  no  pre- 
cipitate falls 

12.  Sulphate  of  iron 

13.  Oxysulphate  of  ditto 

in  alcohol 

14.  Oxy  muriate  of  iron 

15.  Oxy  nitrate  of  iron 

Brown  flakes  precipitate 
A    copious    dirty    white 

precipitate 
No  change 
No  precipitate.  Becomes 

green 

16.  Oxy  muriate  of  tin 

Becomes  slowly  milky 

^  The  salt  had  a  slight  excess  of  add. 


}' 
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17.  Hyperoxjmuriatc  of 
lead 

18.  Acetate  of  lead 

19.  Nitrate  of  lead 

20.  Plumbate  of  potash 


21.  Plumbate  of  lime 


EFFECTS. 


\  copious  white  precipi- 
tate 

The  same 

The  same 

No  change;  but  muriatic 
acid  throws  down  a  co- 
pious white  precipitate 

No  change 


22.  Muriate  of  zinc 


23.  Nitrate  of  bismuth 


Becomes     slowly     very 
milky 


24.  Nitrate  of  antimony 


25.  Muriate  of  arsenic 
2fi.  Arseniate  of  potash 


27.  Arseniate  of  cobalt 


28.  Prussiatc  of  potash 

29.  Oxalate  of  ammonia 


A  white  precipitate,  which 
does  not  appear  imme- 
diately unless  there  be 
an  excess  of  acid 


A  white  precipitate 


Becomes  slowly  milky 
No  change 


No  change 


No  change 

A  slight  white  precipitate 
appears  afier  standing 


an  hour 


Thus  we  see  that  every  metal  tried,  except  cobalt^ 
occasioned  a  precipitate  ;  but  no  precipitate  ever  ap- 
peared when  the  oxide  was  held  in  solution  by  an  al- 
kali or  earth.  The  effect  of  the  metallic  salts  on  albu« 
men  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  their  effect  on  gela^ 
tine. 

From  the  experiments  of  jDr  Bostock,  it  appears  that 
^  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  of  oxymuriale  of  ine*r-s 
cury,  let  fall  into  water  containing  ToWth  ^art  M  its 

F  f2 
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Book  V.      weight  of  albumen,  produces  an  evident  milkiness,  and 
a  curdy  precipitate  falls  *.     It  is  therefore  a  very  deli- 
cate test  of  the  presence  of  albumen  in   animal  fluids. 
Dr  Bostock  has  proposed  the  following  ingenious  me- 
thod of  estimating   the  quantity  of  albumen  contained 
in  an  animal  fluid  :  Add  to  the  fluid  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
albumen,   then  heat  the  mixture.     By  this  double  ac- 
tion a  coagulum  is  formed,  which  may  be  separated  by 
the  filter.     This  precipitate,  when  dry,  contains  about 
4ths  of  its  weight  of  albumen  f . 
Of  tan.  If  a  solution  of  tannin  be  poured  into  an  aqueous  so- 

lution of  uncoagulated  albumen,  it  forms  with  it  a  very 
copious  yellow  precipitate  of  the  consistence  of  pitch, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  This  precipitate  is  a  combina- 
tion of  tannin  and  albumen.  When  dry  it  is  brittle, 
like  over.tanned  leather,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  pu- 
trefaction. This  property  which  albumen  has  of  pre- 
cipitating with  tannin  was  discovered  by  Seguin  J. 

The  infusion  of  galls  is  by  no  means  so  delicate  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  albumen  as  of  gelatine.  When 
an  infusion  of  galls  containing  2t  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  and  water  holding  -j-_ly^th  of  albumen  in  solu- 
tion, are  mixed  in  equal  quantidts,  no  effect  is  produ- 
ced at  first,  but  after  some  time  a  precipitating  matter 
appears  and  slowly  subsides  §. 
Coagulated  H*  When  albumen  is  coagulated  either  by  heat,  al- 
albumen.  cohol,  or  acids,  it  is  an  opaque  substance  of  a  pearl 
white  colour,  tough,  and  of  a  sweetish  mucilaginous 
taste.     It  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  near- 


*  Nichol8on*8  Jour,  xi.  347,  +  Ibid,  xiv  14a. 

\  Ibid.  i.  %^%.  \  Bostock,  Ibid.  p.  X41. 
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ly  so  susceptible  of  decomposition  as  uncoagulated  al-      Chap.  I. 
bumen.    Mr  Hatchett  kept  it  for  a  month  under  water,    itsproper- 
and  yet  it  did  not  become  putrid.     It  is  to  the  experu    ^^^^' 
ments  of  this  ingenious   chemist  that  we  are   indebted 
for  almost  every  thing  at  present  known  relative  to  coa- 
gulated albumen.     By  drying  it  in  the  temperature  of 
212*,  he   converted  it  into  a  brittle  hard  yellow  sub- 
stance, semitransparent  like  horn  *. 

When  this  substance  was  digested  for  some  hours  in  Action  of 
water,  it  gradually  softened,  and  became  white  and 
opaque  like  newly  coagulated  albumen.  When  water, 
is  made  to  act  upon  it  long,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  taken 
up.  The  watery  liquid  is  not  precipitated  by  the  in- 
fusion of  tan  ;  but  nitromuriate  of  tin  occasions  a  faint 
cloud  f. 

According  to  Scheele,  the  mineral  acids,  when  great-   Of  acids. 
ly  diluted  with  water,  dissolve  a  portion  of  coagulated 
albumen,  which  is  thrown  down  again  by  the  same 
acids  concentrated  X* 

When  coagulated  albumen  is  steeped  in  diluted  ni-  changed 
trie  acid,  the  acid  in  about  four  weeks  begins  to  acquire  »^^<»  g^^* 
a  yellow  tinge,  which  becomes  gradually  deeper  ;  but 
the  albumen,  though  it  becomes  more  opaque,  is  not 
dissolved.  The  yellow  acid,  when  saturated  with  am- 
monia, becomes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  but  does  not 
let  fail  any  precipitate.  When  the  albumen,  thus  treat- 
ed, is  immersed  in  ammonia,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep 
orange  colour,  inclining  to  blood  red.  The  albumen  is 
slowly  dissolved,  and  the  solution  has  a  deep  yellowish 
lirown  colour.     If  the  albumen,  after  being  steeped  in 


*  Hatchett,  P&il.  Trans.  1800.  f  Hatchett,  Ibid. 

:|  Scheele,  ii.  57. 
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nitric  acid,  be  washed  and  then  boiled  in  water,  it  }• 
dissolved,  aad  forms  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  which  gelati- 
nizes when  properly  concentrated.  If  the  gelatinous 
Inass  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  is 
precipitated  by  tan  and  by  nitro-muriate  of  tin.  Hence 
we  see  that  nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  converting 
coagulated  albumen  into  gelatine.  For  this  important 
fact  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  Mr  Hatchett  *, 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  coagulated  albumea 
with  effervescence,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat. 
It  becomes  orange  brown  when  mixed  with  ammonia^ 
but  no  precipitate  falls  f . 

It  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  boiling  lixivium  of  potash, 
ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  an  animal  soap  is  formed. 
This  soap,  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
acetic  or  muriatic  acids,  lets  fall  a  precipitate  which  is 
of  a  saponaceous  nature.  When  heated  gently  som6 
oil  flows  from  it,  and  a  brownish  viscid  substance  re- 
mains t^  The  alkalies,  when  diluted,  and  not  assisted 
by  heat,  act  upon  it  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

These  properties  indicate  sufficiently  that  coagulate^ 
albumen  is  a  very  different  substance  from  uncoagulated 
albumen.  During  the  coagulation  its  pomponent  parts 
must  arrange  themselves  diiFcrently. 

III.  From  the  effects  of  nitric  acid  on  albumen  ;  and 
its  products,  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydro- 
geti,  azote,  and  oxygen,  in  unknown  proportions.  As 
it  yields  more  azotic  gas  to  nitric  acid,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered as  containing  more  of  that  principle  than  gela- 


♦  ^fltchett,  -Pit//.  Trans.  1800. 


t  W.  Ibid. 


t  Id.  Ibid. 
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tine.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  does  not  differ  ,  ^^^P-  ^'  ^ 
much  from  that  body,  as  nitric  acid  spontaneously  con- 
verts it  into  gelatine.  Mr  Hatchett  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  it  is  the  first  of  the  soft  parts  of  animals 
that  is  formed,  and  that  all  the  other  soft  parts  are 
formed  from  it. 

IV.  Like  all  other  animal  substances,  albumen  is  ca-   Species  of 
pable  of  existing  in  various  states  both  when  coagulated   *** 

and  uncoagulated,  forming  a  number  of  distinct  spe- 
cie* ;  but  they  have  not  been  characterized  with  much 
precision.  But  if  the  curdy  part  of  milk  be  considered 
as  an  albumen,  as  some  -he  i-t^  do  i*-  re- I'tuuteG  a 
species  essentially  distinct  uor<:  »>  jloamei:  of  eggs 
and  blood.  Coagulated  albumen  forms  an  essential 
part  of  bone  and  muscle  ;  brain  perhaps  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  it,  and  so  may  the  lense  of  the 
eye.  Cartilage,  nails,  horns,  hair,  &.c.  as  Hatchett  hfts 
shown,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it ;  and  it  forms 
the  membranous  part  of  many  shells,  sponges,  &c.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  the  most  general  and  important  of  the 
anitnal  substances. 

V.  The  property  which  albumen  has  of  being  coa- 
gulated by  heat  renders  it  a  very  useful  substance  for 
clarifying  liquids.  The  serum  of  blood,  white  of  eggy 
or  any  liquid  containing  it,  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  to 
be  clarified,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated.  The  albu- 
men coagulates,  and  carries  down  with  it  the  floating 
particles  which  rendered  the  liquid  opaque. 
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OF     MUCUS. 


^  0  word  in  chemistry  has  been  used  with  less  preci- 
sion than  mucus.  Too  many  experimenters  have  mad6 
it  serve  as  a  common  name  for  every  animal  substance 
which  cannot  .be  referred  to  any  other  class.  Dr  Bo- 
Stock,  in  his  excellent  Papers  on  the  Analysis  of,  Ani- 
inal  Fluids,  has  endeavoured  to  fix  the  meaning  of  th6 
word  by  ascertaining  the  properties  of  pure  mucus. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  lately  written  an  elabo- 
rate paper  oa  the  same  subject  *. 

From  Bostock's  experiments  it  appears,  that  if  the  so- 
lid matter  obtained  by  evaporating  saliva  to  dryness,  be 
redissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  the  solution  will  con- 
tain very  little  except  mucus.  He  obtained  mucu^, 
also,  by  macerating  an  oyster  in  water  and  evaporating 
the  liquid  f.  Mucus,  thus  obtained,  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing properties : 

1.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  gum  arable,  ex- 
cepting that,  in  general,  it  is  rather  more  opaque ;  like  it, 
it  has  little  ta$te,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  forms 
an  adhesive  solution. 


*  Ann.  du  Mus,  d'Hhf.  Nat.  xii.  6 1.  f  Nicholson's  Jour,  xi.  iljr. 
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.2-0  When  evaporated  to  dryness  it  is  transparent,  in-    ^  Chap.  I. 
elastic,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  gum.      It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  all  the  acids 
though  very-  much  diluted, 

3.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  nor  in  ether. 

4.  It  does  not  coagulate  when  heated  ;  nor  when  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  does  its  solution  assume  the 
form  of  a  jelly. 

5.  It  is  not  precipitated  hy  the  oxy muriate  of  mer- 
cury, nor  by  the  infusion  of  galls  *. 

6.  The  acetate  of  lead  occasions  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate when  dropt  into,  solutions  containing  mucus  ^ 
the  superacetate  produces  a  much  less  striking  effect  f. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silver  likewise  occasions  a  precipitate 
in  solutions  containing  mucus^ 

8.  When  heated  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  horn, 
and  when  distilled  it  yields  the  common  products  of  . 
animal  substances.     According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  horn,  nails,  hair,  feathers,  the  epidermis,  and  the 
scales  which  form  on  the  skin  consist  chiefly  of  mucus. 

Many  of  the  substances  called  mucus  have  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  of  becoming  by  that 
means  insoluble  in  water.  They  resemble  vegetable 
extractive  in  this  respect. 

The  mucilaginous  substances  shall  be  pointed  out  in 
the  next  Chapter.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, any  account  of  them  here  would  merely  be  a  re- 
petition of  the  properties  just  mentioned. 


*  Bostock,  Nicholson's  Jour.  xi.  251,  f  ^^ifi.  |  Ibid. 
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OF    FIBRIN. 


If  a  quantity  of  blood,  newly  drawn  from  an  animal, 
Umcd.  "  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time,  a  thick  red 
clot  gradually  forms  in  it,  and  subsides.  Separate  this 
clot  from  the  rest  of  the  blood,  put  it  into  a  linen  eloth, 
and  wash  it  repeatedly  in  water  till  it  ceases  to  give  out 
any  colour  or  taste  to  the  liquid  ;  the  substance  which 
remains  after  this  process  is  denominated  fibrin.  It 
has  been  long  known  to  physicians  under  the  name  of 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  bloody  but  has  not  till  lately  been 
accurately  described. 

It  may  be  procured  also  from  the  muscles  of  animals. 
Mr  Hatchett,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  inte- 
resting set  of  experiments  on  this  substance,  cut  a  quan- 
tity of  lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  macerated  it  in 
water  for  fifteen  days,  changing  the  water  every  day, 
and  subjecting  the  beef  to  pressure  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  squeeze  out  the  water.  As  the  weather  was 
cold,  it  gave  no  signs  of  putrefaction  during  thi§  pro, 
cess.  The  shreds  of  muscle,  which  amounted  to  about 
three  pounds,  were  now  boiled  for  five  hours  every  day 
for  three  weeks  in  six  quarts  of  fresh  water,  which  was 
regularly  changed  every  day.  The  fibrous  part  was 
now  pressed,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 


After  this  treatment  it  might  be  considered  as  fibrin    ,  Cliap.L 
nearly  as  pure  as  it  can  be  obtained  *. 

2.  Fibrin  is  of  a  white  colour,  has  no  taste  nor  smell.  Properties* 
and  is  not  soluble  in  water  nor  in  alcohol,  "When  newly 
extracted  from  blood,  it  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  resem- 
bles very  much  the  gluten  of  \'egetables.  Its  colour 
deepens  very  much  in  drjing.  That  which  is  extracted 
from  muscle  by  boiling  and  maceration  has  a  certain 
degree  of  transparency,  and  is  not  ductile  but  brittle. 
Its  colour  does  not  deepen  nearly  so  much  as  the  fibrin 
from  blood. 

It  undergoes  no  change  though  kept  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air ;  neither  does  it  alter  speedily  though  kept 
covered  with  water.  Mr  Hatchett  kept  a  quantity  of 
the  fibrin  which  he  had  prepared  from  beef  moistened 
with  water  during  the  whole  month  of  April ;  it  ac- 
quired a  musty  but  not  a  putrid  smell,  neither  were  the 
fibres  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass.  Even  when  kept  two 
months  under  water,  it  neither  became  putrid,  nor  was 
converted  into  the  fatty  matter  obtained  by  macerating 
recent  muscle  f. 

When  fibrin  is  exposed  to  heat,  it  contracts  very 
suddenly,  and  moves  like  a  bit  of  horn,  exhaling  at  the 
same  time  the  smell  of  burning  feathers.  In  a  stronger 
heat  it  melts.  When  exposed  to  destructive  distillation, 
it  yields  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  thick  heavy 
fetid  oil,  traces  of  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas  J.  The  charcoal,  as  Hatchett  as- 
certained, is  more  copious  than  that  left  by  gelatine  or 
albumen.  It  is  very  difficult  to  incinerate,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  some  phosphate  of 


♦  Hatchett,  Plil.  Trans.  iSco.  f  Ibid. 

I  Fpurcrpy,  ix.  158. 
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uJ^-l  ^'^^^>  which  form  a  glassy  coat  on  the  surface,  A  cott^ 
siderable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  also  rttnain* 
after  the  incineration  of  the  charcoal  *.     ' 

3.  Acids  dissolve  fibrin  with  considerable  facility. 
Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  charcoal 
is  precipitated,  and  acetic  acid  formed.  Muriatic  acid 
dissolves  it,  and  forms  with  it  a  green  coloured  jelly. 
The  acetic,  citric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  also  dis- 
solve it  by  the  assistance  of  heat ;  and  the  solutions, 
when  concentrated,  assume  the  appearance  of  jelly. 
Alkalies  precipitate  the  fibrin  from  acids  in  flakes,  so- 
luble in  hot  water,  and  resembling  gelatine  in  its  pro- 
perties f. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  occasions  the  separation  of  a  good 
deal  of  azotic  gas,  as  was  first  observed  by  Berthollet. 
Mr  Hatchett  steeped  a  quantity  of  fibrin  in  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  water  for  15  days. 
The  acid  acquired  a  yellow  tinge,  and  possessed  all  the 
properties  of  the  nitric  solution  of  albumen*  The  fi- 
brin thus  treated,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  when 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  became  a  gelatinous  mass, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  by  tan  and  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin,  and  therefore  possessing  the  properties 
of  gelatine.  Ammonia  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibrin  after  it  has  been  altered  by  nitric  acid.  The  so- 
lution is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  similar  to  the  solution 
of  albumen  treated  in  the  same  way  J.  Boiling  nitric 
acid  dissolves  fibrin,  except  some  fatty  matter  which 
swims  on  the  surface.  The  solution  resembles  that  of 
albumen  ;  except  that  ammonia  throws  down  a  white 
precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime  J.    Du- 


Con  verted 
into  gela- 


*  Hatchett,  Fourcroy,  ix.  158* 
t  Hatchett,  PliL  Trans.  1800. 


f  Fourcroy,  ii.  I58* 
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ring  the  solution,  priissic  acid  comes  over,  and  carbonic    ^  Chap.I»^ 
acid  gas  mixed  with  nitrous  gas;  a  considerable  portion 
of  oxalic  acid  is  formed  besides  the  fatty  matter  which 
swims*. 

From  the  recent  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  animals,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  fibrin,  when  treated  with  hot  nitric 
acid,  undergoes  a  suite  of  changes.  1.  It  is  first  convert- 
ed into  a  yellow  matter,  which  still  possesses  the  fibrous 
texture  of  fibrin.  It  has  the  property  of  converting  ve- 
^getable  blues  to  red,  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  but  little  so- 
luble in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  com- 
bines with  alkalies,  decomposes  their  carbonates,  unites 
to  oils,  and  gives  them  rancidity  and  acid  properties. 
To  this  substance  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  given 
,the  mme  oi jellow  acid.  2,  By  the  farther  action  of 
the  nitric  acid,  this  yellow  matter  becomes  more  solu- 
ble, acquires  a  reddish  tinge,  and  seems  to  become  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  3.  The  last  state  into  which  it  is 
brought  by  nitric  acid  seems  to  be  that  species  of  bitter 
principle  which  crystallizes  and  detonates  when  com- 
bined with  ammonia  f. 

The  alkalies,  while  diluted,  have  but  little  effect  upon  Action  of 
fibrin  ;  but  when  concentrated  potash  or  soda  is  boiled  ^^^^^»<=^ 
upon  it,  a  complete  solution  is  obtained  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  possessing  the  properties  of  soap.  During 
the  solution  ammonia  is  disengaged.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  similar  to  that  from  animal  soap,  except  that 


*  BerthoUet  and  Fourcroy,  ix,  158. 
f  Nicholson's  Jour,  xiii,  241. 
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Bock  V.     it  sooner  becomes  hard  and  soapy  when  exposed  to  ttiS 
*      '      '    air*. 

The  eatths,  as  far  as  is  known,  have  little  or  no  action 
on  fibrin.  Neither  has  the  action  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ides and  salts  been  examined. 

Fibrin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils*     The 
effect  of  other  reagents  on  it  has  not  been  examined. 
Compos!*  4.  From  the  properties  above  detailed,  fibrin  appears 

to  be  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  gelatine  and 
albumen  ;  but  it  probably  contains  more  carbon  artd 
azote  and  less  oxygen.  The  close  resemblance  which 
it  bears  to  albumen  is  very  obvious  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Hatchett  just  detailed.  Nitric  acid  converts 
both  into  gelatiney  and  alkalies  convert  both  into  a 
species  of  oil.  Now,  as  all  the  soft  parts  of  animals 
consist  of  combinations  of  these  three  genera,  it  foI» 
lows,  as  Mr  Hatchett  has  observed,  that  all  the  soft 
parts  of  animals  may  be  either  converted  into  gelatine 
or  animal  soap,  both  substances  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

5.  Fibrin  exists  only  in  the  blood  and  the  muscles  of 
animals:  but  it  is  a  genus  which  includes  as  many  spe^* 
cies  as  there  are  varieties  in  the  muscles  of  animals ; 
and  the  great  diversity  of  these  substances  is  well 
known.  The  muscles  of  fish,  of  fowl,  and  of  quadruw 
peds,  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  each  other. 


Spedcs. 


♦  F«urcroy,a.ij[8.  and  Hatchett,  ?bil.  Tram,  iSoot 
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SECT,  V. 

OF     UREA. 

Urea  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process  :  E-  How  ob- 
vaporate  by  a  gentle  heat  a  quantity  of  human  urine, 
•  voided  six  or  eight  hours  after  a  meal,  till  it  be  redu- 
ced to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  In  this  state, 
when  put  by  to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass. 
Pour  at  different  times  upon  this  maas  four  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat ;  a  great 
part  of  the  mass  will  be  dissolved,  and  there  will  re- 
main only  a  number  of  saline  substances.  Pour  the  al- 
cohol solution  into  a  retort,  and  distil  by  the  heat  of  a 
»and-bath  till  the  liquid,  after  boiling  some  time,  is  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  a  thick,  syrup.  The  whole 
of  the  alcohol  is  now  separated,  and  what  remains  in 
the  retort  crystallizes  as  it  cools.  These  crystals  consist 
of  the  substance  known  by  the  name  of  urea  *. 

It  was  first  described  by  Rouelle  Junior  in  1773,  Discovery* 
under  the  name  of  the  saponaceous  extract  of  urine.  He 
mentioned  several  of  its  properties  ;  but  very  little  was 
known  concerning  its  nature  till  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  published  their  experiments  on  it  in  1799.  These 
celebrated  chemists  have  given  it  the  name  of  urea^ 
which  has  been  generally  adopted. 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vau^uelin,  Ann,  Jt  Cl'im,  xxxii.  86. 
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^  Book  V.  ^  Urea,  obtained  in  this  manner,  has  the  form  of  cxys^ 
Properties,  talline  plates  crossing  each  other  in  different  directions. 
Its  colour  is  yellowish  white  :  it  has  a  fetid  smell, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  garlic  or  arsenic;  its  taste 
is  strong  and  acrid,  resembling  that  of  ammoniacal 
salts  ;  it  is  very  viscid  and  difficult  to  cut,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  resemblance  to  thick  honey  *.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  it  very  soon  attracts  moisture, 
and  is  converted  into  a  thick  brown  liquid.  It  is  ex;^ 
tremely  soluble  in  water ;  and  during  its  solution  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold  is  produced  f .  Alcohol  dis- 
solves it  with  facility,  but  scarcely  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  water.  The  alcohol  solution  yields  crystals 
much  more  readily  on  evaporation  than  the  solution  in 
water. 
Crystallizes  When  nitric  acid  is  dropt  into  a  concentrated  solution 
with  nitric  Qf  m-ea  in  water,  a  great,  number  of  bright  pearl-co- 
loured crystals  are  deposited,  composed  of  urea  and  ni- 
tric acid.  No  other  acid  produces  this  singular  effect. 
The  concentrated  solution  of  urea  in  water  is  brown, 
but  it  becomes  yellow  when  diluted  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  infusion  of  ^nutgalls  gives  it  a  yelr 
lowish  brown  colour,  but  causes  no  precipitate ;  neir 
ther  does  the  infusion  of  tan  produce  any  precipitate  |. 
Action  of  When  heat  is  applied  to  urea,  it  very  soon  melts, 

^^*'*  swells  up,  and  evaporates  with  an   insupportably  fetid 

odour.  When  distilled,  there  comes  over  first  benzoic 
acid,  then  parbonate  of  ammonia  in  crystals,  some  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas,  with  traces  of  prussic  acid  and 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Cb'm.  xxxli.  88.— According  to 
Proust,  when  obtained  by  the  above  processes,  the  urea  is  saturate^ 
with  ammonia. — Jour,  de  Fbys.  Ivi.  1 13. 

f  Fourcroy  and  Vauq[ueUn,  Ann,  de  Cbim.  xxxii.  18.  \  Ibid. 
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oil ;  and  there  remains  behind  a  large  residuum,  com-  Ghap.  I. 
posed  of  charcoal,  muriate  of  ammoniaj  and  muriate  of 
soda.  The  distillation  is  accompanied  with  an  almost  in- 
supportably  fetid  alliaceous  odour*  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  parts  of  urea  yield  by  distillation  200  parts 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  10  parts  of  carbureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  seven  parts  of  charcoal,  and  68  parts  of  ben- 
zoic acid,  muriate  of  soda^  and  muriate  of  ammonia* 
These  three  last  ingredients  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
consider  as  foreign  substances,  separated  from  the  urine 
by  the  alcohol  at  the  same  time  with  the  urea.  Hence 
it  follows  that  100  parts  of  urea,  when  distilled j  yield 
92*027  carbonate  of  ammonia 

4*608  carbureted  hydrogen  gas 

3*225  charcoal 


99*860 
Now  200  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  according  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelih,  are  composed  of  86  ammonia^ 
90  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  24  water.      Hence  it  follows 
that  loo  parts  of  urea  are  composed  of 

39*5  oxygen 

32*5  azote 

14*7  carbon 

13*3  hydrogdn 


100*0 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Water  which 
was  found  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  existed  ready 
formed  in  the  urea  before  the  distillation  *. 

When  the  solution  of  urea  in  water  is  kept  in  a  boil* 


*  Ann.  de  Chm,  xJtxii.  88« 

Vd.  r.  G  g 
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Book  V.  ^ng  heat,  and  new  water  is  added  as  it  evaporates,  the 
urea  is  gradually  decomposed,  a  very  great  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  at  the  same 
time  acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  some  charcoal  precipi- 
tates*. 

When  a  solution  of  urea  in  water  is  left  to  itself  for 
some  time,  it  is  gradually  decomposed.  A  froth  col- 
lects on  its  surface ;  air  bubbles  are  emitted  which  have 
a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  in  which  ammonia  and  ace- 
tic acid  are  distinguishable.  The  liquid  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid.  The  decomposition  is  much  more 
rapid  if  a  little  gelatine  be  added  to  the  solution.  In 
that  case  morfe  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  acetic  acid  is  not  so  great  f . 

When  the  solution  of  urea  is  mixed  with  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  no  effervescence 
takes  place  ;  but,  on  the  application  of  heat,  a  quantity 
of  oil  appears  on  the  surface,  which  concretes  upon 
cooling ;  the  liquid  which  comes  over  into  the  receiver 
contains  acetic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia remains  in  the  retort  dissolved  in  the  undistilled 
mass.  By  repeated  distillations,  the  whole  of  the  urea 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia  J. 

Nitric  acid,  When  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  crystallized  urea,  a 
violent  effervescence  takes  place,  the  mixture  frothes, 
assumes  the  form  of  a  dark  red  liquid,  great  quantities 
of  nitrous  gas,  azotic  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are 
disengaged.  When  the  effervescence  is  over,  there  re- 
mains only  a  concrete  white  matter,  with  some  drops  of 
reddish  liquid.    When  heat  is  applied  to  this  residuum 


Action  of 
sulphuric 
acid, 


^  Ann,  de  Cb'im,  xxxii.  96.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid^  p.  X04> 
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it  detonates  like  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Into  a  solution  of  ^^ap- 1- 
urea,  formed  by  its  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  1*460,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
was  added  ;  a  gentle  efFervescence  ensued  ;  a  very  small 
heat  was  applied,  which  supported  the  efFervescence  or 
two  days.  There  was  disengaged  the  first  day  a  great 
quantity  of  azotic  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  the  second 
day,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  last  nitrous  gas.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  nitrous  gas  the  smell  of  the  oxy, 
prussic  acid  of  BerthoUet  was  perceptible.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  the  matter  in  the  retort,  which  was 
become  thick,  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  violent  ex- 
plosion. The  residuum  contained  traces  of  prussic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  receiver  contained  a  yellowish 
acid  liquor,  on  the  surface  of  which  some  drops  of  oil 
swam*. 

Muriatic  acid  dissolves  urea,  but  does  not  alter  it.  Munatit 
Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  absorbed  very  rapidly  by  a  riatic  acid.' 
diluted  solution  of  urea  ;  small  whitish  flakes  appear, 
which  soon  become  brown,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  like  a  concrete  oil.  After  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  had  been  absorbed,  the  so- 
lution, left  to  itself,  continued  ^to  effervesce  exceeding 
slowly,  and  to  emit  carbonic  acid  and  azotic  gas.  After 
this  efFervescence  was  over,  the  liquid  contained  muriate 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Urea  is  dissolved  very  rapidly  by  a  solution  of  potash   Action  of 
or  soda,  and  at  ttie  same  time  a  quantity  or  ammonia  is 
disengaged;  the  same  substance  is  disengaged  when 


f  ^«,  Jt  Cbim.  xxxiL  107. 
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Book  V.      urea  is  treated  with  barytes,  lime,  or  even  magnesia* 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  appearance  must  be  ascri* 
bed  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  with  which  it  is  con- 
stantly mixed.     When  pure  solid   potash  is  triturated 
with  urea,  heat  is  produced,  a  great  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia is  disengaged ;   the  mixture  becomes  brown,  and  a 
substance  is  deposited,  having  the  appearance  of  an  em- 
pyreuraatic  oil.     One  part  of  urea  and  two  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  when  dis- 
tilled, give  out  a  great  quantity  of  ammoniacal  water  ; 
the  residuum  contains  acetate  and  carbonate  of  potash  *. 
When  muriate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
urea  in  water,  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  not  in  cu- 
bic crystals,  its  usual  form,  but  in  regular  octahedrons. 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  which  crystalli- 
zes naturally  in  octahedrons,  is  converted  into  cubes,  by 
dissolving  and  crystallizing  it  in  the  solution  of  urea. 
^''"^  Such  are  the  properties  of  this  singular  substance,  as 

far  as  they  have  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  It  differs  from  all  animal 
substances  hitherto  examined,  in  the  great  proportion 
of  azote  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed,  even  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water. 


*  Ann.  de  Cl'm.  xxxii.  IC7. 
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SECT.    VI. 


OF  SACCHARINE  MATTER. 


feuGAR  has  never  been  found  in  animals  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  the  sugar  of  vegetables  ;  but  there  are 
certain  animal  substances  which  have  so  many  proper-  -^ 

ties  in  common  with  sugar,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
arranged  under  any  other  name.    These  substances  are, 

1.  Sugar  of  milk 

2.  Honey 

3.  Sugar  of  diabetic  urine. 

1.  Sugar  of  milk  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  !]"^/ 
process  :  Let  fresh  whey  be  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  ;  it  concretes 
into  a  solid  mass.  Dissolve  this  mass  in  water,  clarify 
it  with  the  white  of  eggs,  filter  and  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup  ;  it  dcposites  on  cooling  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  white  cubic  crystals,  which  are  sugar  of 
milk,  Fabricius  Bartholdi,  an  Italian,  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  mentioned  this  sugar.  He  described  it  in 
his  Encyclopedia  Hcrmetico-DogmaticUf  published  at 
Boulognia  in  161 Q  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  India  long  before  that  period.  For  the  best  account 
of  its  properties  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Lichtenstein. 

When  pure  it  has  a  white  colour,  a  sweetish  taste,    Pf^P^"^*'^*- 
and  no  smell.     Its  crystals  are  seraitransparent  regular 
parallelepipeds,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.    Its 
specific  gravity,  at  the  temperature  of  55^,  is  rp4J. 
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Book  V.  At  that  temperature  it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its 
weight  of  water;  but  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol* 
When  burnt  it  emits  the  odour  of  caromel,  and  exhi- 
bits precisely  the  appeatance  of  burning  sugar.  When 
distilled,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  sugar,  only  the 
empyreumatic  oil  obtained  has  the  odour  of  benzoic 
acid*.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  saclactic 
acid.  From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  sugar 
of  milk  is  specifically  different  from  every  kind  of  ve- 
getable sugar  at  present  known  f. 
Honey-  g.  Honey  is  prepared  by  bees,  and  perhaps  rather  be- 

longs to  the  vegetable  than  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a  soft  and  grained  con- 
sistence, a  saccharine  and  aromatic  smell.  By  distilla- 
tion it  affords  an  acid  phlegm  and  an  oil,  and  its  coal 
is  light  and  spongy  like  that  of  the  mucilages  of  plants* 
Nitric  acid  extracts  from  it  oxalic  acid,  precisely  as  it 
does  from  sugar*  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a  syrup,  and  like  sugar  passes  to  the 
vinous  fermentation.  Mr  Cavezzali  has  lately  affirmed 
that  honey  is  composed  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid. 
The  sugar  may  be  separated  by  melting  the  honey, 
adding  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  as  long  as  any  ef- 
fervescence appears,  and  scumming  the  solution  while 
hot.     The  liquid  thus  treated  gradually  deposites  cry- 


«  Scheele,  ii.  70. 

f  If  the  reader  wishes  a  more  detailed  account  of  sugar  of  milk,  he 
may  contult  Lichtenstein's  Abbandlung^  published  separately  in  177a,  ani 
Rouellc's  dissertation  in  the  39th  volume  of  the  Jour,  de  Medicine.  An 
abridged  view  of  the  whole  has  been  given  by  Morveau  in  the  ist  volume 
©f  the  EncycL  Metbodique,  which  has  been  published  in  an  English  dress 
by  Mr  Johnson  in  his  Hittorj  tf  Animal  Chemistry ^  i.  i.%%. 
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stals  of  sugar  when  allowed  to  remain  in  a  glass  ves-      Chap.  i. 
sel*.  '      '       ' 

According  to  Proust,  there  are  two  kinds  of  honey  ; 
one  always  liquid,  and  the  other  solid  and  not  deliques- 
cent. They  may  be  separated,  he  says,  by  means  of 
alcohol  f , 

3.  The  urine  of  persons  labouring  under  the  disease   Sugar  of 
known  to  physicians  by  the  name  of  diabetes,  yieldsi   urine, 
when   evaporated,  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  i 

which  possesses  properties  analogous  to  sugar.     This 
seems  to  have  been  first  observed   by  Willis.     After- 
W  wards  the  subject  was  carried  somewhat  farther  by  sub- 

sequent physicians.  But  it  is  to  Mr  Cruikshanks  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject.  In  this  case  he  extracted  from 
urine  about  ~th  of  its  weight  of  a  sweet-tasted  extract 
like  honey.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yielded 
the  same  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  as  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  sugar  would  have  done,  making  allowance 
for  the  saline  substances  present.  No  saclactic  acid  was 
formed.  Hence  it  follows  that  this  substance  is  not  ana- 
logous to  sugar  of  milk,  but  nearer  common  sugar  in 
its  properties.  It  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  cry- 
stallizing regularly  like  common  sugar.  But  1  have 
seen  it  prepared  by  Dr  Wollaston  in  small  grains  ha- 
ving almost  exactly  the  appearance  of  common  white 
sugar.  Nicolas  affirms  that  when  treated  with  lime  it 
is  decomposed  J,  If  so,  it  certainly  differs  essentially 
from  common  sugar,  which  Cruikshanks  first  proved  to 
be  capable  of  uniting  to  lime  without  decomposition. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxxix.  Up.  f  Jom\  de  Fbys.  \lX.'^%%. 

%  Ann,  de  Chim.  xUv.  64. 
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4.  Thenard  has  lately  detected  a  peculiar  matter  In 
bile,  which  he  considers  as  saccharine.  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  its  properties  when  treating  of  that  animal 
fluid. 


SECT.  VII, 


OF    OILS. 


,  1  HE  oily  substances  found  in  animals  belong  all  to  the 

class  of  fixed  oils.  They  differ  very  much  in  their  con- 
sistence, being  found  in  every  intermediate  state  from 
spermaceti,  which  is  perfectly  solid,  to  train  oil,  which 
is  completely  liquid.  The  most  important  of  them  are 
the  following  : 

Spermaceti.  j.  Spermaceti. — This  peculiar  oily  substance  is  found 
in  the  cranium  of  the  physeter  inacrocephalus,  or  sper- 
maceti whale.  It  is  obtained  also  from  some  other  spe- 
cies. At  first  it  is  mixed  with  some  liquid  oil,  which 
is  separated  by  means  of  a  woollen  bag.  The  last  por- 
tions are  removed  by  an  alkaline  ley,  and  the  sperma- 

pfopertie*.  ceti  is  afterwards  purified  by  fusion.  Thus  obtained  it 
is  a  beautiful  white  substance,  usually  in  small  scales, 
very  brittle,  has  scarcely  any  taste,  and  but  little  smell. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fatty  bodies  by  the 
crystalline  appearance  which  it  always  assumes.  It 
melts,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Bostock,  at  the 
temperature  of  112^  *.    When  sufficiently  heated  it  may 


*  Nich,ol8on's  Jour.  iv.  134^ 
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be  distilled  over  without  much   alteration  ;  but  when     Chap.  L 

...  U--y— J 

distilled  repeatedly  it  loses  its  solid  form  and  becomes 
a  liquid  oil  *.  From  the  experiments  of  Thouvenel  and 
Crell,  we  learn  that  by  repeated  distillation  it  is  partly 
decomposed,  and  a  brown  acid  liquid  obtained.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  separates  again  as  the 
solution  cools.  About  150  parts  of  alcohol  are  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  itf .  Ether  dissolves  it  cold,  and  very 
rapidly  when  hot :  on  cooling  the  whole  concretes  into 
a  solid  mass  J.  It  dissolves  also  in  hot  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  precipitates  again  as  the  liquid  cools  §. 

The  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  on  it  ;  but  it 
unites  readily  with  the  pure  alkalies,  as  was  shown 
long  ago  by  Crell,  and  the  fact  has  been  lately  confirm- 
ed by  Dr  Bostock.  With  hot  ammonia  it  forms  an 
emulsion  which  is  not  decomposed  by  cooling  nor  by 
water ;  but  the  spermaceti  is  immediately  thrown  down 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  ||.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  and 
is  dissolved  by  the  fixed  oils.  When  long  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  yellow  and  rancid.  This  substance 
is  employed  like  wax  and  tallow  for  making  candles. 
It  is  said  also,  that  if  bits  of  caoutchouc  be  thrown  into 
it  while  melted,  they  are  dissolved,  and  form  a  com- 
pound which  answers  remarkably  well  for  luting  ves- 
sels  If. 

2.  Fat This  substance  is  found  abundantly  in  dif-   Fat* 

ferent  parts  of  animals.     When  pure  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  the  fixed  oils.     Its  consistence  varies  from 


*  Neumann. 

f  Fourcroy  and  Bostock,  Nicholson's  Jour.  iv.  134. 

X  Bostock,  Ibid,  €  Id.  Ibid.  II  Id.  Ibia 

5  Nicholson's  4to  lour,  i.  472. 
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Book  V.  tallow  or  suet,  which  is  brittle,  to  hog^s  lard,  which  is 
^■"""v  '  soft  and  semifluid.  To  obtain  fat  pure,  it  is  cut  in 
small  pieces,  well  washed  in  water,  and  the  membra- 
nous parts  and  vessels  separated.  It  is  then  melted  in 
a  shallow  vessel  along  with  some  water,  and  kept  melt- 
ed till  the  water  is  completely  evaporated.  Thus  pu«. 
rifled  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  nearly  insipid. 
Fropcrties.  Different  kinds  of  it  liquefy  at  different  temperatures. 
Lard  melts  at  97°  ;  but  the  fat  extracted  from  meat  by 
boiling  requires,  according  to  Nicholson,  a  heat  of  121^. 
When  heated  to  about  400*^,  it  begins  to  emit  a  white 
smoke,  which  becomes  more  copious  and  more  disa- 
greeable as  the  heat  increases  ;  at  the  same  time  it  be- 
comes blackish,  owing  doubtless  to  the  decomposition  of 
a  portion  of  it  and  the  evolution  of  some  charcoal.  If 
it  be  now  cooled  it  becomes  more  brittle  and  solid  than 
at  first.  When  hog's  lard  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  we 
obtain  first  a  portion  of  water,  and  then  a  white  oil, 
which  concretes  in  the  receiver  into  small  round  glo- 
bales,  and  a  black  mass  remains  in  the  retort.  During 
the  whole  process  abundance  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  come  over,  which  have  a  most  abo- 
minable odour.  When  the  vessels  are  unluted,  they 
emit  an  odour  so  detestable  and  powerful  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  endure  it.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  odour  was  exhaled  by  the  sebacic  acid 
formed  during  the  process  ;  but  Thenard  has  shown 
this  to  be  a  mistake.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  it  to 
an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  smell  does  not  suddenly 
disappear.  During  this  distillation  acetic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  likewise  some  sebacic  acid,  which  is  found* 
in  solution  in  the  receiver  mixed  with  the  oil. 

These  products  demonstrate  the  peculiar  nature  of 
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fat ;  at  the  same  time  its  analogy  to  fixed  oil  is  so  strong  Chap.  L 
that  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  Nature. 
genus  of  bodies.  Its  constituents  are  undoubtedly  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  carbon,  in  unknown  proportions. 
It  has  been  supposed  also  to  contain  an  acid.  The  opi- 
nion originated  from  the  older  chemists,  that  all  the  so- 
lid oily  bodies  were  indebted  to  an  acid  for  their  solidi- 
ty. The  experiments  of  Crell  were  supposed  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  this  opinion  ;  but  Thenard  has 
lately  shown  that  these  experiments  were  erroneous, 
and  that  the  results  obtained  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
impurity  of  the  substances  employed.  The  sebacic 
acid  is  evolved  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  fat. 

Fat  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The 
strong  acids  dissolve  and  gradually  decompose  it.  With 
the  alkalies  it  combines  and  forms  soap. 

When  a  little  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  fat,  and  a 
moderate  heat  applied,  the  acid  deposites  its  oxygen, 
and  converts  the  fat  into  a  yellow-coloured  ointment, 
which  Fourcroy  considers  as  an  oxide  of  fat,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  with  great  success  in 
France  in  external  venereal  affections.  A  portion  of 
saclactic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid. 
Fat  dissolves  a  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The 
phosphorus  is  speedily  converted  into  phosphorous  acid. 
According  to  Vogel  the  mercury  in  the  medicinal  pre- 
parations made  by  triturating  mercury  and  fat,  is  in  the 
metallic  state  *. 

The  rancidity  of  fat  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause  as  the  rancidity  of  the  fixed  oils. 


Ann.  lie  Chim.  Ivill.  154, 


Spermaceti 


Butter. 


Oil  of  ants. 
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3.  Train  oil. — This  liquid  is  extracted  from  the  blub* 
ber  of  the  whale,  and  from  other  fish.  It  forms  a  very 
important  article  of  commerce,  being  employed  for 
combustion  in  lamps,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  at 
first  thick;  but  on  standing,  a  white  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter is  deposited,  and  the  oil  becomes  transparent.  It  is 
then  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
smell.  If  it  be  agitated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  water,  the  oil,  when  allowed  to  settle, 
swims  on  the  surface,  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than 
before,  the  water  continues  milky,  and  a  curdy  matter 
is  observed  swimming  between  the  oil  and  water.  This 
method  has  been  employed  for  purifying  the  oil,  ta 
make  it  more  proper  for  burning  in  lamps.  Various 
other  methods  have  been  employed.  The  most  import- 
ant are  those  recommended  by  Mr  Dossie  *. 

4.  Spermaceti  oil.  —  This  is  the  oil  which  separates 
from  spermaceti  during  the  purification  of  it.  It  is 
much  purer  than  train  oil,  and  therefore  answers  better 
for  burning  in  lamps. 

5.  Butter  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  fixed  oil ; 
but  as  it  is  not  found  ready  formed  in  any  animal  sub- 
stance, the  detail  of  its  properties  belongs  to  the  next 
Chapter. 

6.  Oil  of  ants — MargrafF  obtained  this  oil  by  mace-, 
rating  the  formica  rufa  in  water,  and  distilling  off  one- 
half  of  the  liquid.  The  oil  was  found  swimming  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  It  is  li- 
quid, and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol.     Its  taste  is 


*  Sec  Fill.  Mag.  XV.  105  ;  and  the  Transactions  of  the  S»ciefyfcr  tit 
JE/i,c9ufugemc/it  of  tba  Arti^  vol,  xx. 
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not  hot,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  smell.     It  appears  to  be     Chap.  T,  ^ 
intermediate  between  lixed  and  volatile  oils  in  its  pro- 
perties *. 

7.  Though  all  the  oilj  bodies  found  in  animal  sub-    Animal  oil 
stances  belong  to  the  class  of  fixed  oils,  yet  there  is  a  *^     '^'^^  * 
peculiar  volatile  oil  which  makes  its  appearance,  and 
which  is  doubtless  formed  during  the  distillation  of  dif-    - 
ferent  animal  bodies.      Though  this  oil  has  now  lost 
that  celebrity  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  older 
chemists  to  it,  yet  as  its  properties  are  peculiar,  a  short 
account  of  it  will  not  be  improper.     It  is  usually  called 
the  animal  oil  ofDippel^  because  that  chemist  first  drew 
the  attention  of  chemists  to  it.     It  is  usually  obtained 
from  the   gelatinous  and  albuminous  parts  of  animals. 
The  horns  are  said   to  answer  best.      The  product  of 
the  first  distillation  is  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  dis- 
tilled with  a  moderate  heat  :    the  oil  which  is  first  ob- 
tained is  the  animal  oil  of  Dippel. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  smell  is  strong 
and  rather  aromatic  ;  it  is  almost  as  light  and  as  volatile 
as  ether  ;  water  dissolves  a  portion  of  it ;  and  it  changes 
syrup  of  violets  green,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  its  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia.  The  acids  all  dissolve  it,  and 
form  with  it  a  kind  of  imperfect  soap.  Nitrous  acid 
sets  it  on  fire.  It  forms  with  alkalies  a  soap.  Alco- 
hol, ether,  and  oils  unite  with  it.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becoii^es  brown,  and  loses  its  transparency. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  specific  in  fevers  f. 


«  MargraiF,  Opusc.  i.  291. 

t  See  the  experiments  of  Model  and  Dchnc, 
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SECT.  VIII. 


OF    ANIMAL    RESINS. 


OUBSTANCES  resembling  resins  are  found  in  different 
animal  bodies  ;  and  which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  call- 
ed animal  resins.  Their  properties  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  vegetable  resins,  but  they  have  not  been 
all  examined  with  precision.  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  substances. 

Resin  of  i.  Resin  of  bile. — This  substance  may  be  obtained  by 

the  following  process :  Into  32  parts  of  fresh  ox  bile 
pour  one  part  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  After  the 
mixture  has  stood  for  some  hours,  pass  it  through  a  fil- 
ter, in  order  to  separate  a  white  coagulated  substance. 
Pour  the  filtrated  liquor,  which  has  a  fine  green  colour, 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  evaporate  it  by  a  moderate  heat. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, a  green- coloured  substance  precipitates.  Decant 
off  the  clear  liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  in  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  water.  This  precipitate  is  the  basis  of 
bile,  or  the  resin  of  bile,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  *. 

Properties  The  resin  of  bile  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  but 
when  spread  out  upon  paper  or  on  wood,  it  is  a  fine 
grass  green  :  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  f . 

When  heated  to  about  122**  it  melts ;  and  if  the  heat 


*  Cadet,  Mem.  P.ar.  1767,  p.  340.  f  Ibid,  p.  34r. 
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be  Still  farther  increased  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  ra-    ,  Chap.L 
pidity.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  both  cold  and  hot,  and 
still  more  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  water  precipitates  it 
from  that  liquid  *. 

It  is  soluble  also  in  alkalies,  and  forms  with  them  a 
compound  which  has  been  compared  to  a  soap.  Acids, 
when  sufficiently  diluted,  precipitate  it  both  from  water 
and  alkalies  without  any  change  ;  but  if  they  be  con- 
centrated, the  precipitate  is  redissolved  f. 

From  these  properties,  it  is  clear  that  the  resin  of 
bile  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  vegetable  resins ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  entirely  in  several  of  its  proper- 
ties. The  addition  of  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines 
readily,  alters  it  somewhat,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the 
class  of  oils. 

In  this  altered  state  the  resin  of  bile  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  process  :  Pour  oxymuriatic  acid  cau- 
tiously into  bile  till  that  liquid  loses  its  green  colour  ; 
then  pass  it  through  a  filter  to  separate  some  albumen 
which  coagulates.  Pour  more  oxymuriatic  acid  into 
the  filtered  liquid,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  repose  for 
some  time.  The  oxymuriatic  acid  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  common  muriatic  acid  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  basis  of  bile  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  new 
properties.  Pour  into  the  liquid,  after  it  has  remained 
a  sufficient  time,  a  little  common  muriatic  acid  ;  a  white 
precipitate  immediately  appears,  which  may  be  separa-, 
ted  from  the  fluid.  This  precipitate  is  the  basis  of  bile 
combined  with  oxygen. 

It  has  the  colour  and  the  consistence  of  tallow,  but 


*  Fourcroy,  Ann,  de  Chm.  vii.  178.  f  Cadet  and  Maclur^. 
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Ambergris. 


Propcrtle?. 


still  retains  its  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  the  temperature 
of  104^.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  even  in 
water,  provided  it  be  assisted  by  heat.  Acids  precipi- 
tate it  from  these  solutions  *. 

The  resinous  substance  discovered  by  Proust  in  hu- 
mane urine  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  the  resin 
of  bile*  Ear-wax  alsoj  from  the  experiments  of  Vau- 
quelin,  contains  a  resin  which  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties. 

2.  Ambergris This   substance  is  found  floating  on 

the  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil^ 
usually  in  small  pieces,  but  sometimes  in  masses  of  50 
or  100  pounds  weight.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  concerning  its  origin.  Some  affirmed  that 
it  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  f  ;  others  thought  it 
a  bitu^men  ;  but  it  is  now  considered  as  pretty  well  esta- 
blished, that  it  is  a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines  of  the  physeter  macrocephalus^  or  spermaceti 
whale  %• 

Ambergris  when  pure  is  alight  soft  substance  which 
swims  on  water.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0"78 
to  0*92,  according  to  Brisson ;  Bouillon  La  Grange,  who 
has  lately  published  an  analysis  of  it,  found  its  specific 
gravity  from  0*849  to  0*844  §.  Its  colour  is  ash  grey, 
with  brownish  yellow  and  white  streaks.  It  has  an  a- 
greeable  smell,  which  improves  by  keeping.  Its  taste 
is  insipid. 

When  heated  to  122^  it  melts  without  frothing  ;   if 


♦  Fourcr^y,  Ann.  dt  Chim.  vii.  176. 

f  See  th^  New  Abridgement  of  the  Phil.  Tranu  ii.  Z^, 

X  Sec  Phil.  Trans,  vols,  xxxiii.  xxxviii.  and  xc. 

I  Jnn.  dt  Cb'm.  xlvii.  73. 
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the  heat  be   increased  to  212*^,  it  is  volatilized  com-      Chap.  l. 
pletelj  in  a  white  smoke,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  char- 
coal.    When  distilled,  we  obtain  a  whitish  acid  liquid 
and  a  light  volatile  oil ;  a  bulky  charcoal  remains  be- 
hind*. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.     Acids  have  little  action  on 
it.      Weak   sulphuric   acid  occasions  no  change  ;    but  \ 

when  concentrated  it  developes  a  little  charcoal.  Ni- 
tric acid  dissolves  it,  giving  out  at  the  same  time  nitrous 
gas,  carbonic  acid,  and  azotic  gas.  A  brownish  liquid 
is  formed,  which  leaves,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
a  brittle  brown  substance,  possessing  the  properties  of 
a  resin.  The  alkalies  dissolve  it  by  the  assistance  of 
heat,  and  form  a  soap  soluble  in  water.  Both  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils  dissolve  ambergris.  It  is  soluble  also 
in  ether  and  alcohol  f. 

When  100  parts  of  ambergris  are  macerated  for  Analy8i5, 
twenty-four  hours  in  16  parts  of  alcohol,  the  liquid 
assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour.  By  repeating  the 
process,  the  alcohol  takes  up  the  whole  that  is  so- 
luble. Hot  alcohol  dissolves  the  rest,  except  a  little 
charry  matter  easily  separated  by  filtration.  It  weighs 
5*4  parts.  The  cold  infusions  of  alcohol  being  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  there  remains  a  brown  brilliant  sub- 
stance, which  is  readily  melted  by  heat,  and  which  vo- 
latilizes completely  when  put  upon  hot  charcoal.  This 
substance  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin.  It  a- 
mounts  to  30* 8  parts.  It  is  precipitated  from  alcohol 
by  water,  leaving  a  portion  of  benzoic  acid,  which  may 
be  likewise  separated  from  ambergris  by  heat,  and  by 


i 


*  Bouillon  La  Grange,  Ann,  de  Chirn,  xlvii.  73.  f  Ibid.  75- 
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♦ 
Book  V.      the  usual  process  by  which  it  is  extracted  from  benzoin. 

It  amounts  to  11*1  parts.  When  the  hot  alcohol  in- 
fusion is  allowed  to  cool,  it  lets  fall  the  portion  of  am- 
bergris which  it  held  in  solution.  This  substance  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  easily  softens  by  heat. 
When  slowly  cooled,  it  assumes  a  lamellar  form.  It 
/  possesses  the  properties  of  the  fatty  matter   into  which 

the  muscles  are  converted  by  nitric  acid,  and  which 
makes  its  appearance  when  dead  bodies  are  allowed  to 
*  putrefy  in  great  numbers  together.  This  substance  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  adipocircy  from  its 
resemblance  both  to  fat  and  wax.  The  quantity  of  it 
in  ambergris  amounts  to  52*8  parts.  Such  is  the  ana- 
lysis of  ambergris  made  by  Bouillon  La  Grange.  This 
substance,  then,  according  to  that  chemist,  is  composed 

of. *.    52'7  adipocire 

Constitu- 

enu.  30»8  resm 

XI' 1  benzoic  acid 

5*4  charcoal 


100-0* 


Propolis.  3.  Propolis,      This  is  a  substance  collected  by  bees 

newly  placed  in  a  hive.  They  employ  it  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  to  coat  over  all  foreign  sub- 
stances which  are  too  heavy  to  be  removed.  The  bees 
bring  it  on  their  legs  and  feet ;  to  which  it  adheres  so 
strongly  that  the  insect  cannot  extricate  itself ;  but  its 
associates  pull  it  off  with  their  jaws,  and  apply  it  to  im- 
mediate use.  It  is  probably  a  vegetable  production  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  known  for  certain,  and  as  it  is  prepa* 
red  by  animals,  1  have  reserved  an  account  of  its  pro- 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xlvii.  8Q. 
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perties  for  this  place.      Vauquelln  has  lately  subjected     Ghap.  I.  ^ 
it  to  a  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  at  first  soft  and  ductile,  but  it  gradually  hardens  Properties, 
and  becomes  solid.  In  large  masses  it  appears  black- 
ish ;  but  in  thin  pieces  it  is  semitransparent.  The  heat 
of  the  fingers  is  sufiicient  to  soften  it,  and  give  it  the 
ductility  of  wax ;  but  it  is  more  ropy  and  tenacious, 
It  is  tasteless,  but  has  an  aromatic  odour  similar  to  that 
of  balsam  of  Peru.  When  macerated  in  alcohol,  it 
tinges  the  liquid  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  by  repeating 
the  maceration,  the  portion  soluble  is  separated.  Boil- 
ing alcohol  dissolved  another  portion  of  it ;  and  by  re- 
peated decoctions  100  parts  of  propolis  were  reduced  to 
14,  which  consisted  of  extraneous  bodies.  All  the  al- 
coholic solutions  were  mixed  and  passed  through  a  fine 
strainer,  which  separated  the  portion  that  precipitated 
as  the  decoction  cooled.  This  substance,  when  proper- 
ly dried,  possessed  the  properties  of  wax.  The  alcohol 
was  now  concentrated  by  distillation,  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  boiled.  A  resinous  mass  was  obtained  of  a 
red  brown  colour,  semitransparent,  and  very  brittle.  It 
weighed  57  parts.  The  water  in  which  it  had  been 
boiled  contained  an  acid,  probably  the  benzoic.  By  dis- 
tillation the  resinous  matter  yielded  a  volatile  oil,  and 
became  harder.  This  resin  is  soluble  in  fixed  and  vo- 
latile oils,  and  very  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  re- 
sin of  balsam  of  Peru.  Thus  100  parts  of  propoli^ 
contain 
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Conttitu-  14  wax 

ents.  .  •  • 

14  impurities 

15  acid  and  loss 

100* 

Castor.  4.  Castor.     This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  bea- 

ver. In  each  of  the  inguinal  regions  of  that  animal 
there  are  two  bags,  a  large  and  a  small.  The  large  one 
contains  the  true  castor ;  the  small  [one  a  substance 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  it,  but  which  is  in  much 
less  estimation.  We  are  indebted  to  Bouillon  La  Grange 
for  a  set  of  experiments  on  it  f . 

Properties.  Castor  is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and  when  newly  taken 
from  the  animal  it  is  nearly  fluid.  But  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  it  gradually  hardens,  becomes  darker 
coloured,  and  assumes  a  resinous  appearance.  Its  taste 
is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  its  odour  strong  and  aromatic. 
In  water  it  softens,  and  tinges  the  liquid  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour.  The  infusion  gives  a  green  colour  to  ve- 
getable blues,  and  contains  an  alkali.  By  long  conti- 
nued maceration  a  deeper  coloured  infusion  is  obtained, 
which  yields  a  dry  extract  of  a  tortoise  shell  colour,  so- 
luble in  ether  and  alcohol.  Water  precipitates  a  resi- 
nous substance  from  the  alcohol.  From  the  analysis  of 
Bouillon  La  Grange,  we  learn  that  castor  contains  the 
following  ingredients : 

Conttitu-  1.  Carbonate  of  potash 

^^^  2.  Carbonate  of  lime 

3.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 


•  Nichol»on*8  Jour.  v.  4S.  f  Jwr.  de  Pbys,  xlii.  65. 
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4.  Iron  .  C^^'P-  Jy 

5.  Resin 

6.  A  mucilaginous  extractive  matter 

7.  A  volatile  oil 

The  properties  of  the  resin  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  resin  of  bile. 

5.  Civet, — This  substance,  like  the  last,  is  obtained 
from  the  inguinal  region  of  the  civet  cat.  It  is  squee- 
zed out  of  the  cavity  where  it  is  secreted  every  other 
day.  It  is  employed  as  a  perfume,  but  has  not  hitherto 
engaged  the  attention  of  chemists.  Its  colour  is  yellow ; 
its  consistence  that  of  butter ;  its  smell  so  strong  as  to 
be  agreeable  only  when  much  reduced  by  mixture  with 
other  bodies.  It  unites  readily  with  oils,  but  is  said 
not  to  dissolve  in  alcohol.  In  that  case  it  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  class  of  resinous  bodies. 

6.  Musk — This  substance  is  secreted  into  a  kind  of 
bag  situated  in  the  umbilical  region  of  the  quadruped 
called  moschus  moschifer.  Its  colour  is  brownish  red  ; 
it  feels  unctuous  ;  its  taste  bitter  ;  and  its  smell  aroma- 
tic  and  intensely  strong.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, which  acquires  its  smell ;  and  in  alcohol,  but  that 
liquid  does  not  retain  the  odour  of  musk.  Nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it,  but  destroy  the  odour.  Fix- 
ed alkalies  develope  the  odour  of  ammonia.  Oils  do 
not  act  on  it.  At  a  [red  heat  it  has  the  same  fetid 
smell  as  urine  *.  Its  component  parts  have  not  been 
ascertained. 

7.  Tht  formica  rufa,  or  red  ant,  contains  also  a  pe- 
culiar resin,  as  has  been  proved  by  Fourcroy  and  Van- 
quelin  f. 


*  Neumann,  f  Pbil  Mag.  xv.  148. 
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SECT.  IX. 


(OF  SULPHUR  AND  PHOSPHORUS; 


A  HES£  two  simple  combustibles  constitute  a  part  of 
many  animal  substances  ;  but  in  what  state  of  combina- 
tion they  exist  in  them  has  not  been  ascertained.  All 
that  can  be  done  therefore  at  present  is  to  mention  some 
of  the  bodies  from  which  they  may  be  separated. 

Sulphur*  1;  Sulphur  seems  to  be  a  never- failing  attendant  on 

albumen,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  that  substance 
exists  as  a  constituent.  Scheele  ascertained  its  presence 
in  the  white  of  an  egg  and  in  milk  *  ;  Parmentier  and 
Deyeux  in  the  blood  f  ;  Proust  in  urine  and  faeces,  in 
the  muscles,  in  hair,  &:c.  and  he  has  made  it  probable 
that  sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  matter  which  is  trans- 
pired from  the  body  J.  This  chemist  informs  us,  that 
in  the  blood  it  is  combined  with  ammonia  in  the  state 
of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia ;  but  whether  it  be  in 
the  same  state  in  other  parts  of  the  body  is  not  known. 

1?ho8phoru8.  2.  Phosphorus  exhales  from  different  animal  bodies 
during  putrefaction  in  the  state  of  phosphureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  of  course  must  have  been  a  constituent 
part  of  these  bodies.     The  luminous  appearance  which 


*  Scheclc,  ii.  57.  f  Jour,  de  Pbys.  xliv.  43 7* 

%  Ann.  de  Clim.  xxxvl.  %$%. 
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some  animals  exhibit  seems-  in  several  instances,  to  be      ^^^P-  ^' 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  very  combustible   sub- 
stance :    But  the  experiments  hitherto  made  upon  these 
animals  are  not  sufficiently  decisive. 


SECT.  X. 


OF    ACIDS. 


1  HE  acids  which  have  been  discovered  ready  formed.   Acids. 
and  constituting  a  part  of  animal  bodies,  are  the  foU 
lowing : 

1.  Phosphoric  7.  Rosacic 

2»  Sulphuric  8.  Amniotic 

3.  Muriatic  9.  Oxalic 

4.  Carbonic  10.  Formic 

5.  Benzoic  11.  Acetic 

6.  Uric  12,  Malic. 

1.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  by  far  the  most  abundant   Phosphoric 
of  all  the  acids  found  in  animals.    Combined  with  lime, 

it  constitutes  the  basis  of  bone  ;  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  found  in  the  muscles,  and  almost  all  ihe  solid 
parts  of  animals  ;  neither  are  there  many  of  the  fluids 
from  which  it  is  absent,  Jn  the  blood,  phosphoric  acid 
is  found  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  in  the  urine 
it  exists  in  excess,  holding  phosphate  of  lime  in  solution. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  can   scarcely  be  considered  as  a   Sulphuric 
component  part  of  any  of  the  substances  belonging  to 

the  human  body.      It  is  said,  indeed,  to  occur  some* 


*# 
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^Book  V*  times  in  urine  combined  with  soda.  It  is,  however^  a 
very  common  constituent  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
inferior  animals*  Thus  sulphate  of  soda  is  found  in  the 
liquor  of  the  amnios  of  cows,  and  sulphate  of  lime  oc- 
curs usually  in  the  urine  of  quadrupeds. 

Muriatic.  3.  Muriatic  acid  occurs  in  most  of  the  fluid  animal 

substances,  and  is  almost  always  combined  with  soda^ 
constituting  common  salt* 

Carbonic.  4.   Carbonic  acid  has  been  detected  in  fresh  human 

urine  by  Proust,  and  it  occurs  in  the  urine  of  horses 
and  cows  abundantly,  partly  combined  with  lime. 

Benzoic.  5.  Benioic  acid  was  first  discovered  in  human  urine 

by  Scheele  ;  and  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  found 
it  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  cows*  Proust  has  dc* 
tected  it  in  the  blood,  the  albumen  of  an  egg,  in  glue, 
silk,  and  wool,  in  the  sponge,  different  species  of  algae, 
*^  and  even  in  mushrooms.     This  chemist  even  thinks  it 

probable  that  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  substances  which 
contain  azote  *♦  Or  more  probably  it  is  formed  during 
the  action  of  reagents  on  these  substances. 

P"c.  6,  Uric  or  lithic   acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in 

1776.  It  is  the  most  common  constituent  of  urinary 
calculi,  and  exists  also  in  human  urine.  That  species 
of  calculus  which  resembles  wood  in  its  colour  and  ap- 
pearance is  composed  entirely  of  this  substance.  It 
was  called  at  first  lithic  acid ;  but  this  name,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr  Pearson  on  its  im- 
propriety, has  been  laid  aside,  and  that  of  uric  acid  sub* 
stituted  in  its  placet* 


*  Attn,  de  Cblm.  xxxvi.  1*1%. 

f  Dr  Pearson  rather  chooses  to  call  it  ufic  Qx\dr. 
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t.  Rosacic.     During  intermittent  fevers  urine  depo-    ^ J^^^P-  ^\ 
sites  a  very   copious  precipitate,  which  has  been  long    Rosatic 
known  to  physicians  under  the  name  of  lateritious  sedu 
ment*     This  sediment  always  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  crisis  of  fevers.    In  gouty  people,  the  same  sediment 
appears  in  equal  abundance  towards  the  end  of  a  par- 
oxysm of  the  disease  ;  and  if  this   sediment  suddenly 
disappears  after  it  has  begun  to  be  deposited,  a  fresh 
attack  may  be  expected  *.     Scheele  considered  this  se- 
diment as  uric  acid  mixed  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
and  the  same  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  other  che- 
mists :  but  Proust  affirms   that  it   consists  chiefly  of  a 
diiFerent  substance,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
rosacic  acid  from  its  colour,  mixed  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  uric   acid   and  phosphate  of  lime.     This  ro- 
sacic acid,  he  informs  us,  is  distinguished  from  the  uric 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves   in  hot  water, 
the  violet  precipitate  which  it  occasions  in  muriate  of 
gold,  and  by  the  little  tendency  which  it  has  to  crystal- 
lize f. 

8.  Amniotic  acid  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Vau-  Amniotic. 
quelin  and  Buniva  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow,  and  may  be  obtained  in  white  crystals  by  evapo, 
rating  that  liquid  slowly.  Hence  they  have  given  it  the 
name  of  amniotic  acid.  It  is  of  a  white  and  brilliant 
colour  ;  its  taste  has  a  very  slight  degree  of  sourness ; 
it  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  very  readily  in  hot  water,  from  which 
it  separates  in  long  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is 
soluble  also  in  alcohol,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat. 


♦  Cru  ickshanks,  fblL  Mag,  ti.  549.         f  Ank.  deChim.  x^xvi.  265. 
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B»»fe  V".  It  combines  readily  with  pure  alkalies^  and  forms  a  siib-* 
stance  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  other  acids 
decompose  this  compound  ;  and  the  acid  of  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios  is  precipitated  in  a  white  crystalline  pow* 
der*  This  acid  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  does 
so  when  assisted  by  heat.  It  does  not  alter  solutions 
of  silver,  lead,  or  mercury,  in  nitric  acid.  "When  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  it  froths,  and  exhales  an  odour 
of  ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid.  These  properties  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  different  from  every  other 
acid.  It  approaches  nearest  to  the  saciactic  and  the 
uric  acids  ;  but  the  first  of  these  does  not  furnish  am- 
monia by  distillation  like  the  amniotic  ;  The  uric  acid 
is  not  so  soluble  in  hot  water  as  the  amniotic  ;  it  does 
not  crystallize  in  white  brilliant  needles,  and  it  is  inso- 
luble in  boiling  alcohol :  in  both  which  respects  it  dif- 
fers completely  from  amniotic  acid  *. 

Oxalic.  g^  Oxalic  acid  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  a  few 

urinary  calculi  by  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy. 

10.  Formic  acid  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the 
formica  rufa,  or  red  ant.  The  details  have  been  already 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Work. 

Acctk.  11.  Acetic.     This  acid  has  been  detected  in  urine 

by  Proust.  It  exists  also  in  the  farmica  rufa,  or  red 
ant,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin ^  It  appears  also,  from  the 
labours  of  these  philosophers  and  of  Thenard,  that  the 
acid  found  in  milk  is  the  acetic,  disguised  a  little  by- 
holding  some  salts  in  solution. 


*  Ann^  dt  Cbim.  XXzUi.  %'}^. 
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12.  Malic  acid.  This  acid  has  been  lately  detected  Chap.  i. 
hy  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  in  the  acid  liquid  obtained  Malic, 
from  the  Jbrmica  rufa.  When  this  liquid  is  saturated 
with  lime,  if  acetate  of  lead  be  dropt  into  the  solu- 
tion, a  copious  precipitate  falls,  which  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  exposed  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  proper  trials>  and  ascertained  that  it  was 
inalate  of  leadk 

Besides  the  acids  enutnerattd  above>  seVetal  others   Other  a* 
have  been  mentioned  by  chemical  writers.     The  truth 
is,  that  a  variety  of  acid  liquors  have  been  observed  in 
animals  j  but  as  these  have  not  been  examined,  we  do  ' 

not  know  whether  they  are  peculiar  substances,  or 
merely  some  of  those  already  enumerated.  Chaussier, 
in  1781,  pointed  out  an  acid  in  the  silk  worm,  which 
has  been  called  bomhic  acid*.  But  the  list  of  its  pro- 
perties which  he  has  given  is  altogether  insufficient 
to  constitute  it  a  peculiar  substance ;  and  all  subsequent 
accounts  of  it  which  I  have  seen  are  mere  repetitions 
of  the  original  paper.  Dehne  obtained  an  acid  from 
theinsects  c2\\tdmeIo€ proscarahaus and  majalis,  Chaus- 
sier obtained  an  acid  from  the  grasshopper  and  the  bug.. 
In  short,  acids  are  obtained  from  many  of  the  insect 
tribe  ;  and  from  the  experiments  published,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  in  most  of  these  insects  the  acid 
Is  the  acetic. 


*  Mtm.  Dyon,  1783^  ii.  70, 
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SECT.  XI. 


OF  ALKALIES,  EARTHS,  AND  METALS. 


^)fcash. 


Soda. 


.^mmonia. 


lime. 


Magnesia. 


I.  All  the  alkalies  have  been  found  in  the  fluids  of 
animals. 

1 .  Potash  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  human  fluids ; 
but  it  has  been  detected  in  the  milk  of  cows,  and  it  has 
been  found  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  quadrupeds. 

2.  Soda  exists  in  all  the  fluids,  and  seems  always  to 
be  combined  with  albumen.  Phosphate  and  muriate  of 
soda  are  also  found.  It  Is  this  alkali  which  gives  ani- 
mal fluids  the  property  of  tinging  vegetable  blues 
green. 

3.  Ammonia  has  been  detected  by  Proust  in  urine  j 
and  it  is  formed  in  abundance  during  the  putrefaction 
of  most  animal  bodies. 

II,  The  only  earths  hitherto  found  in  animals  are 
lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

1.  Lime  exists  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  larger 
animals.  Combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  it  constitutes 
the  basis  of  bones,  while  shells  are  composed  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  also  in  the 
muscles  and  other  solid  parts,  and  it  is  held  in  solution 
by  almost  all  the  fluids. 

2.  Magnesia  has  been  detected  in  human  urine  by 
Fourcroy   and   Vauquelin,  combined  with  phosphoric 
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acid  and  ammonia.      It  constitutes  also  sometimes  a    ^  Chap,  l 
component  part  of  the  urinary  calculi. 

3.  Silica  has  not  hitherto  been  detected  in  any  of  the  ^^^^^*' 
component  parts  of  animals,  except  hair  ;  but  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  urinary  calculi, 

III.  I'he  metals  found  in  animals  are  two ;  namely, 
iron  and  manganese. 

1.  Iron  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  is  a  consti-   ^*"oiu 
tuent  part  of  the  blood.      Its  presence  was  first  ascer- 
tained by  Manghini,  who  proved  at  the  same  time  that 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  solid  parts  of  animals.     It  is  said 
to  exist  also  in  bile. 

r,,j^.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  human  hair,  but  Mangane^. 
scarcely  in  any  other  animal  substance. 


SECT.  XII. 


OF  ANIMAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 


OUCH  are  the  properties  of  all  the  animal  substances 
hitherto  detected  and  accurately  examined.  They  are 
by  no  tneans  so  numerous  as  the  vegetable  principles, 
owing  in  all  probability  to  the  chemical  examination  of 
animals  having  been  hitherto  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber, while  a  much  more  extensive  range  has  been  taken 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  inferior  animals,  if  we 
except  a  few  insects,  have  attracted  but  little  of  the  at- 
tention of  chemists.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  have  omit-  Substances 
ted  on  purpose  an  account  of  several  principles  which 
are  well  known  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom,  merely 


omitted- 
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BookVf  because  we  know  nothing  so  precise  about  their  che-* 
mical  properties  as  to  enable  us  to  class  them  properly, 
I  may  mention,  as  examples,  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  and  that  of  the  shell-fish  with 
which  the  ancients  dyed  their  purple.  The  reader  will 
find  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  we 
know  respecting  these  substances  in  Dr  Bancroft's 
Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,  I  may  mention  also 
the  liquor  emitted  by  the  ink-fish,  and  the  blistering 
principle  in  cantharides.  Experiments,  indeed,  have 
been  made  on  the  last  by  Neumann,  and  others  since 
his  time  ;  but  they  are  still  very  incomplete,  since  we 
»  do  not  even  know  what  the  blistering  principle  is,  tho* 

it  is  likely  enough  that  it  is  a  resin. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  of  animal  bodies 
consist  of  gelatine,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  oil  5  while  the 
basis  of  the  hard  parts  is  either  phosphate  or  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  other  animal  principles  occur  only  in 
small  quantities,  and  particular  parts  of  the  animal, 
The  oils  seldom  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organs 
of  animals :  they  serve  rather  to  lubricate  the  different 
parts,  and  to  fill  up  interstices.  Gelatine  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  albumen  insoluble  in  hot,  and  fibrin  in- 
soluble both  in  cold  and  hot. 


Simple  sub 

stances 
found  in 
apimals. 

The  simple  bodies  0 
the  following: 
1.  Azote 

f  which  all  of  them  co 
8.  Soda 

2.  Carbon 

9.  Potash 

3.  Hydrogen 

4.  Oxygen 

5.  Phosphorus 

6.  Lime 

10.  Muriatic  acid 

11.  Magnesia 

12.  Silica 

13.  Iron 

^.  Sulphur 

14.  Manganese 
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Of  these,  magnesia  and  silica  may  in  a  great  measure  ,  ^^P'  ^  , 
be  considered  as  foreign  bodies ;  for  they  are  only  found 
in  exceedingly  minute  quantities.  The  principle  ele- 
mentary ingredients  are  the  first  six :  animal  substances 
may  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
them.  The  first  four  constitute  almost  entirely  the  soft 
parts,  and  the  other  two  form  the  basis  of  the  hard  parts. 
But  we  will  be  able  to  judge  of  this  much  better  after 
we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  various  parts  of  animals  as 
they  exist  ready  formed  in  the  body.  This  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  II. 
PARTS  OF  ANIMALS. 


SftKds.  JL  HE  different  substances  which  compose  the  bodies  of 

animals  may  be  arianged  under  the  following  heads  ; 

1.  Bones  and  shells  7»  Glands 

2.  Horns  and  nails  8.  Brain  and  nerves 

3.  Muscles  9.  Marrow 

4.  Skin  10.  Hair  and  feathers 

5.  Membranes  11.  Silk  and  similar  todies. 

6.  Tendons  and  ligaments 

Besides  these  substances,  which  constitute  the  solid 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  there  are  a  number  of 
fluids,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  hlood^  which 
pervades  every  part  of  the  system  in  all  the  larger  ani, 
mals  :  The  rest  are  known  by  the  name  of  secretions^ 
because  they  are  formed,  or  secreted  as  the  anatomists 
term  it,  from  the  blood.  The  principal  animal  secre- 
tions are  the  following ; 
Fluids.  1,  Milk  9.  Humours  of  the  eye 

2.  Eggs  10.  Mucus  ©f  the  nose,  &c. 

3.  Saliva  11.  Sinovia 

4.  Pancreatic  juice  12.  Semen 

5.  Bile  13.  Liquor  of  the  amnios 

6.  Cerumen  14.  Poisonous  secretions 

7.  Tears  15.  Air. 

8.  Liquor  of  the  peri- 

cardium 
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Various  substances   are  separated  either   from  the   ^  Chap.  II, ^ 
blood  or  the  food,  on  purpose  to  be  afterwards  thrown 
out  of  the  body  as  useless  or  hurtful.     These  are  called 
excretions.     The  most  important  of  them  are,- 

1.  Sweat 

2.  Urine 

3.  Faeces. 

Besides  the  liquids  which  are  secreted  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  of  healthy  animals,  there  are  others 
which  make  their  appearance  only  during  disease,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  morbid  secretions.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  following : 

1.  Pus  Morbid  se- 

2.  1  he  liquor  or  dropsy 

3.  The  liquor  of  blisters. 

To  these  we  must  add  several  solid  bodies,  which 
are  occasionally  formed  in  different  cavities  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diseased  action  of  the  parts.  They  may 
be  called  morbid  concretions.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  are  the  following  : 

1.  Salivary  calculi  Morbid 

2.  Concretions  in  the  lungs,  liver,  brain,  &cc. 

3.  Intestinal  calculi 

4.  Biliary  calculi 

5.  Urinary  calculi 

6.  Gouty  calculi. 
These  diiFerent  substances  shall  form  the  subjects  of 

the  following  sections : 

r^L  V.  I  i 


concretions. 
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SECT,  I. 

OF    BONES,  SHELLS,  AND  CRUSTS. 

Bones,  Jjy  l,ones  are  meant  those  hard,  solid,  well-known  sub- 

wbac.  .  - 

stances,  to  which   the  firmness,  shape,  and   strength  of 

animal  bodies  are  owing;  which, in  the  larger  animals, 
form  as  it  were  the  ground  work  upon  which  all  the 
rest  is  built.  In  man,  in  quadrupeds,  and  many  other 
animals,  the  bones  are  situated  below  the  other  parts, 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  are  exposed  to  view  ;  but 
shell-fish  and  snails  have  a  hard  covering  on  the  out- 
side of  their  bodies,  evidently  intended  for  defence.  As 
these  coverings,  though  known  by  the  name  of  shells, 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  bony  matter,  I  shall  include  them 
in  this  Section.  For  the  very  same  reason,  it  would 
be  improper  to  exclude  egg-shells,  and  those  coverings 
of  certain  animals,  the  lobster  for  instance,  known  by 
the  naine  of  crusts.  The  solid  substances  belonging  to 
that  class  of  bodies  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  %oophiteSy  may  be  included  likewise  without  impro- 
priety in  this  Section.  As  these  different  substances, 
though  they  belong  to  the  same  genus,  are  not\vithstand- 
ing  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties,  I  shall  consi- 
der each  set  separately. 

I.     Bones. 

PropcrtlM.         The  bones  are  the  most  solid  part  of  animals.  Their 
texture  is  sometimes  dease,  at  other  times  cellular  and 
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Jjbrous,  according. to  the  situation  of  the  bone.  They  ^  Chap.  IK 
fere  white,  of  a  lamellar  stbucture,  and  not  flexible  nor 
Softened  by  heat.  Their  specific  gravity  differs  in  difi 
ferent  parts.  That  of  adults  teeth  is  2*272 7i;  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  childrens  teeth  is  2-0833*.  ItmusJ:  have 
been  always  known  that  bones  are  combustiblej  and 
!hat  when  Sufficiently  burnt,  they  leave  behind  them  a 
white  porous  substance,  which  is  tasetless,  absorbs  wa- 
ter, and  has  the  form  of  the  original  bone.  The  nature  History, 
of  this  substance  embarrassed  the  earlier  chemists. 
Beccher  observed,  that  in  a  very  violent  heat  it  under- 
went a  kind  of  fusioti,  arid  assumed  an  appearance  ana- 
logous to  that  of  porcelain.  It  was  afterwards  consider- 
ed as  a  peculiar  earth,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  animal  earth  or  earth  of  hones.  Some  chemists  con- 
sidered it  as  the  same  with  lime  ;  but  the  difference  be* 
tween  it  and  that  earth  was  too  well  marked  to  allow 
that  opinion  to  gain  ground.  It  had  been  long  ktown 
that  bones  yielded* a  gelatinous  substance  when  boiled 
in  water  ;  they  had  even  been  employed  iti  ihe  manu- 
facture of  glue.  Hence  it  was  obvious  that  they  con- 
tained gelatine.  It  had  been  observed,  that  ail  acids 
had  the  property  of  softening  them  by  dissolviog  tlieii!' 
earthy  and  gelatinous  constituents  ;  and  that  when 
thus  softened  they  resembled  cartilage.  These  facts- 
must  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  af- 
forded chemists  some  data  for  estimating  their  consti- 
tuents. 

In  mi,   Scheele  mentioned,  in  his  dissertation  on 
fluor  spar,  that  the  earthy  part  of  bones  is  phosphate  of 


*  Pcpys,  Fox  on  the  Tedhy  p.  99. 
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Book  V.  lime*.  This  discovery  was  the  first  and  the  great  step 
towards  a  chemical  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
bones.  Afterwards  some  new  facts  were  made  known 
by  Berniard,  Bouillon,  and  Rouelle :  but  for  by  far  the 
most  complete  analyses  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
■we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Hatchettf,  and  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  %, 

Constitu-  The  component  parts  of  bones   are   chiefly  four; 

*""'  namely,  the  earthy  salts,  fat,  gelatine,  and  cartilage. 

1.  Earthy  x.  The  earthy  salts  may  be  obtained  either  by  calci- 

ning the  bone  to  whiteness,  or  by  steeping  it  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  in  acids.  In  the  first  case,  the  salts 
remain  in  the  state  of  a  brittle  white  substance  ;  in  the 
second,  they  are  dissolved,  and  may  be  thrown  down 
by  the  proper  precipitants.  These  earthy  salts  are  four 
in  number  :  1.  Phosphate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  by 
'  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole.  2.  Carbonate  of 
lime.  3.  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  lately  discovered  by 
Foiircroy  and  Vauquelin.  It  occurs  in  the  bones  of 
all  the  inferior  animals  examined  by  these  indefatigable 
chemists,  but  could  not  be  detected  in  human  bones. 
4.  Sulphate  of  lime,  detected  by  Mr  Hatchett  in  a  very 
minute  proportion. 

To  estimate  these  substances,  calcined  bones  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  During  the  so- 
lution carbonic  acid  gas  makes  its  escape  §.  Pure  am- 
monia dropt  into  the  solution  throws  down  the  phos- 


*  The  discoverer  of  this  has  not  been  completely  ascertained.  Scheelc 
does  not  claim  it  in  that  paper ;  Bergman  gives  it  to  Gahn ;  but  Crell 
affirms  that  it  was  made  by  Scheele. 

f  Fbll.  Trans.  1 799.  \  Ann.  de  Ch'm.  xlvii  244. 

§  Hatchett,  Pbil.  Trans,  1 799,  p.  327. 
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fhate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  state  of  Chap,  ir.  ^ 
a  fine  powder,  readily  soluble  without  effervescence  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Nitrate  of  barjtes  after- 
wards causes  a  small  precipitate  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  therefore  consisting  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 
Its  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
bones,  from  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  they  con- 
tain may  be  estimated  *•  Carbonate  of  ammonia  now 
throws  down  pure  carbonate  of  limef.  These  three 
constituents  were  found  by  Hatchett  in  all  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds  and  fish  which  he  examined.  The  carbon- 
ate scarcely  exceeds  the  fifth  part  of  the  phosphate,  and 
the  proportion  of  sulphate  is  still  smaller.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime  varies  not  only  in  different 
animals,  but  even  in  different  bones  of  the  same  animal, 
and  even  in  the  same  bone  of  different  ages,  no  precise 
numbers  can  be  given.  To  detect  and  estimate  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  em- 
ployed the  following  simple  method  ;  The  bones,  pre- 
viously calcined  and  reduced  to  powder,  were  treated 
with  their  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture left  to  macerate  for  five  or  six  days.  It  was  then 
diluted  with  water,  edulcorated,  and  filtered.  The  fil- 
tered liquid  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
which  threw  down  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  ami 


*  Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans.  1799,  P*  S^7-  The  process  described  in  the 
text  was  that  employed  by  Mr  Hatchett.  As  the  bones  which  he  exa- 
mined were  doubtless  those  belonging  to  the  inferior  animak,  a  little 
phosphate  of  niagnesia-and-ammonia  would  probably  remain  after  the 
liquid  had  been  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  is  possible  that  the  preci- 
pitate obtained  with  nitrate  of  barytes  may  be  owing  to  the  pretence  of 
this  salt,  and  not  to  sulphate  of  lime. 

\  Hatchett,  Pbil.  Trans.  1 799,  p»  327, 
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BookV.  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.  This  precipitate  is 
boiled  in  potash,  which  decomposes  the  magnesian  salt, 
and  leaves  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of 
'  lime.  This  mixture  is  treated  with  boiling  acetous  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  magnesia,  and  leaves  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  The  acetate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  caibonate  of  maonesia  obtain- 
ed  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  *. 
2.  Fat.  2.  The  proportion  of  fat  contained  in   bones  is  vari- 

ous. By  breaking  bones  in  small  pieces,  and  boiling 
them  for  some  time  in  water,  Mr  Proust  obtained  their 
fat  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  weighed, 
he  says,  oncrfourth  of  the  weight  of  the  bones  employ-r 
ed  f .  This  proportion  appears  excessive,  and  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  the 
fat  stili  retained  water. 
^  ,   .  3.  The  gelatine  is  separated  by  the  same   means  as 

the  fat,  by  breaking  the  bones  in  pieces  and  boiling 
them  long  enough  in  water.  The  water  dissolves  the 
gelatine,  and  gelatinizes  when  sufficiently  concentrated. 
Hence  the  importance  of  bones  in  making  portable 
soups,  the  basis  of  which  is  concrete  gelatine,  and  like- 
wise in  making  glue.  By  this  process  Proust  obtained 
from  powdered  bones  about  V^th  of  their  weight  of  ge- 
latine. This  celebrated  chemist  has  been  at  consider- 
able pains  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  employing 
powdered  bones  in  the  preparation  of  soups  and  broths; 
and  Cadet  de  Vaux  has  lately  published  a  set  of  expe- 
riments to  show,  that  from  bones  thus  powdered  as 
much  good   soup  may  be  obtained  as  from  five  times 


*  jifin.  de  Chm,  xlvii.  247.  f  Jtyr.  de  Ftys,  Hi.  i>7 
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their  weight  of  meat  *.     But  when  Dr  Young  repeated     ^^^p.  ir. 
this  improbable  experiment  it  did  not  succeed  f . 

4.  When  bones  are  deprived  of  their  gelatine  by  boil-  4.  Cartilage, 
ing  them  in  water,  and  of  their  earthy  salts  by  steep- 
ing them  in  diluted  acids,  there  remains  a  soft  white 
elastic  substance,  possessing  the  figure  of  the  bones,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  cartilage.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Hatchett,  it  appears  that  this  substance  has  the 
properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  Like  that  substance, 
it  becomes  brittle  and  semitransparent  when  dried,  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  ge- 
latine by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid;  for  it  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  and  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and  ammo- 
nia dissolves  it  and  assumes-  a  deep  orange  colour.  Like 
coagulated  albumen,  it  forms  an  animal  soap  with  fixed 
alkalies  J. 

This  cartilaginous  substance  is  the  portion  of  the 
bone  first  formed.  Hence  the  softness  of  these  parts  at 
first.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  afterwards  gradually- 
deposited,  and  gives  the  bone  the  requisite  firmness. 
The  gelatine  and  fat,  especially  the  first,  gave  the  bone 
the  requisite  degree  of  toughness  and  strength  ;  for 
when  they  are  removed  the  bone  becomes  brittle.  The 
relative  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  cartilage 
differs  exceedingly  in  different  bones  and  in  different 
animals. 

The  following  Table,  drawn  up  by  Merat-Guillot  J, 
exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  relative  proportion 


*  Jour,  de  Chim.  iv.  95.     Jour,  of  the  Royal  Inslitut,  n.  I  8. 

f  Ibid.  p.  ^s.  \  Phil.  Trans.  i8aa 
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Vm     ■   »  II      I.  I 


Table  of 
the  consti- 
tui    >  of 
bonts. 


of  these  ingredients  in  a  variety  of  bones.  The  sul- 
phate of  lime  which  occurs  only  in  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, and  also  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  have  been  con- 
founded with  phosphate  of  lime.  By  gelatine,  I  sup- 
pose, we  must  understand  cartilage.  The  real  gelatine 
is  included  more  probably  in  the  loss. 


One  hundred  parts  contain 


] 


Human  bones  from  a 
burying  ground 

Do.  dry,  but  not  from  7 
under  the  earth        J 

Bone  of  ox 

^ calf 

■  horse 

sheep 

elk 

hog 

hare 

pullet 

' pike   ., 

carp 

Horse  teeth 

Ivory 

Hartshorn 


Gela- 
tine 


Phosph. 
of  lime . 


16 

23 

25 

9 
16 

1-5 
17 

9 

6 
12 

6 
12 
24 
21 


Carb. 
of  lime. 


67 

63 

93 

54 

6T5 

70 

90 

52 

85 

72 

64 

45 

85-5 

64 

57-5 


1-5 


2  . 
trace 


25 
5 


5 
0-25 
O-l 
1 


Loss. 


15-5 

12 

2 
21 

22-25 
13-5 

7-5 
30 

5 
20-5 
23 
48-5 

2-25 
11-15 
14-5 


Ox  bones,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin ,  are  composed  of 

51-0  solid  gelatine 

37*7  phosphate  of  lime 

10-0  carbonate  of  lime 
1*3  phosphate  of  magnesia 


100-0* 
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From  the  calcined  bones  of  horses  and  sheep,  fowls,  and     Chap.ir.^ 
fishes,   they  extracted  about  ^th  part  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia. 

The  only  bone  hitherto  observed  altogether  destitute  Enamd. 
of  cartilage  is  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  When  the  rasp- 
ings of  bones  are  steeped  in  diluted  acids,  the  cartilage 
alone  remains  undissolved.  Now,  when  the  raspings 
of  enamel  are  treated  in  this  manner,  Mr  Halchett  ob- 
served that  the  whole  was  dissolved  without  any  resi- 
duum whatever  *.  If  we  believe  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  composed  of 

72*Q  phosphate  of  lime 

27*1  gelatine  and  water 

100-0  f 

But  the  most  complete  analysis  of  teeth  has  been  made 
by  Mr  Pepys,  and  his  results  agree  exactly  with  those 
of  Hatchett.     He  found  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  com^ 

posed  of. 78  phosphate  of  lime 

6  carbonate  of  lime 
16  loss  and  water 

100  t 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  part  of  this  loss  may 
have  been  owing  to  a  portion  of  gelatine  ;  for  though 
enamel  is  destitute  of  cartilage,  it  is  probably  provided 
with  gelatine.  The  nitric  acid  employed  is  known  to 
be  a  good  solvent  of  gelatine  even  when  much  diluted. 
The  infusion  of  tan  would  have  ascertained  its  presence. 


«  Phil.  Trans,  I799,  p  328.  f  Mem,  de  VInstit,  n,  184. 

I  Fox  on  the  Teetb^  p.  96. 
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EiiokV.     From  the  analysis  of  Mr  Pepys,  we  learn  that  the  teeth 
are  composed  as  follows  *  ; 


Analysis  of 
teeth. 


Fossil 


Roots  of 

the 
Teeth. 

Teeth  of 
Adults. 

First  Teeth 
of  Children. 

Phosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Cartilage 
Loss 

58 

4 

28 

10 

64 
6 

20 
10 

62 

6 

20 

12 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

From  this  analysis,  we  see  that  teeth  contain  more 
|)hosphate  and  less  cartilage  than  bone,  and  enamel  more 
phosphate  than  teeth. 

Mr  Hatchett  examined  like  wise  ybjj//  bones  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  He  found  them  to  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  without  any  cartilage  or  soft  animal  part. 
Their  interstices  were  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Hence  they  resemble  exactly  tones  that  have  been 
burrit.  They  must,  then,  have  been  acted  on  by  some 
foreign  agent ;  for  putrefaction,  or  lying  in  the  ear^h, 
does  not  soon  destroy  the  cartilaginous  part  of  bones. 
On  putting  a  human  os  humeri,  brought  from  Hythe  in 
Kent,  and  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  Saxon  tomb, 
into  muriatic  acid,  he  found  the  cartilaginous  residuum 
nearly  as  complete  as  in  a  recent  bone.  From  the  re* 
cent  experiments  of  Morichini  f,  Klaproth  ^,  and  Four^ 
croy  and  Vauquelin  §,  we  learn  that  fossil  iyory  and 
teeth  of  animals  frequently  contain  a  portion  of  fluate 


«  Fox  on  the  Teethy  p.  96, 
\  Gehleu'd  Jour.  iii.  625. 


f  Phi/.  Mag.  xxiii.  265. 
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of  lime.  Morichini  and  Gay  Lussac  endeavoured  to  Clup.  IL 
prove  that  this  salt  existed  even  in  recent  ivory,  and  ^^^""^ 
that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  it*.  But  the  experiments  of  Wollaston, 
Brandef,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin  J,  have  shown  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  sensible  portion  of  fluoric  acid 
in  these  substances  while  recent.  Berzelius,  however, 
has  recently  announced  that  he  separated  3  per  cent,  of 
fluate  of  lime  from  fresh  teeth,  and  that  he  has  detected 
it  also  in  bones,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  He 
even  affirms  that  it  exists  in  urine  §.  And  as  his  ex- 
periments appear  to  have  been  made  with  considerable 
care,  it  is  probable  that  the  results  which  he  obtained 
are  correct  {|. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Bouillon  La  Grange,  that  the  blue-coloured 
mineral  called  torquoise  is  a  species  of  fossil  bone,  and 
that  it  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  some  phos- 
phate of  iron  ^. 

II.    Shells. 

Under  the  name  of  shells  I  include  all  the  bony  co- 
verings of  the  different  species  of  shell  fish.  Egg  shells, 
also,  from  the  similarity  of  their  texture,  belong  to  the 
same  head.  For  almost  all  the  knowledge  of  these 
substances  that  we  possess,  we  are  indebted  to  the  late 


*  Tbil.  Mag.  xxiii.  ids.  f  Nicholson'*  Jaur.  xiii.  116. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  XIV.  266.  §  Gchlcn*s  Jour.  vi.  ^91. 

H  His  experiments  will  be  found  in  Gehlen's  four.  Second  Series, 
ill.  2.     There  is  an  abstract  of  them  in  Ann.  de  Chim,  Ixi.  256. 
^  Fhil.  Mag.  xxvi.  2iO. 
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Book  V.  important  dissertations  of  Mr  Hatchett.  A  few  detach- 
ed facts,  indeed,^  had  been  observed  by  other  chemists  j 
bat  his  experiments  gave  us  a  systematiq  view  of  thp 
constituents  of  the  whols  class. 

Shells,  like  bones,  consist  of  calcareous  salts  united 
to  a  soft  animal  matter  ;  but  in  them  the  lime  is  united 
chiefly  to  carbonic  acid,  whereas  in  bones  it  is  united 
to  phosphoric  acid.  In  shells  the  predominating  in« 
gredient  is  carbonate  of  lime  ^  whereas  in  bones  it  is 
phosphate  of  lime.  This  constitutes  the  characteristic 
difference  in  their  composition, 

Mr  Hatchett  has  divided  shells.into  two  classes.  Thjs 
first  are  usually  of  a  compact  texture,  resemble  porcelain, 

D;vi<red        and  have  an  enamelled  surface,  often  finely  variegated. 

2^^^^  The  shells  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  porcelaneous  shells.  To  this  class 
belong  the  various  species  of  veluta,  cyprtea,  &c.  The 
shells  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  usually  covered 
with  a  strong  epidermis,  below  which  lies  the  shell  in 
layers,  and  composed  entirely  of  the  substance  well 
known  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl* ,  They  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl  shells^ 
The  shell  of  the  fresh  water  muscle,  the  haliotis  iris^  the 
turlo  oleariusy  are  examples  of  such  shells.  The  shells 
of  the  first  of  these  classes  contain  a  very  small  portion 
of  soft  animal  mat,ter ;  those  of  the  second  contain  a 
very  large  proportion.  Hence  we  see  that  they  are  ex:« 
tremely  different  in  their  composition. 


♦.Herissaot,  Mem.  Par.  1766,  p.  2Z.— Hatcliett^  Pi//.  Trat:$.  179^ 
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1.  Porcelaneous  shells,  wKeh  exposed  to  a  red  lieat,     Chap.IL^ 

crackle  and  lose  the  coloifr  of  their  enamelled  surface,    j.  Porcela- 

They  emit  no  smoke  or  smell  ;  their  figure  continues  ^^^^^' 

.  ...         -    Composed 

unaltered,  their  colour  becomes  opaque  white,  tmged   ofcarbomte 

partiaRy-viiitK. pale  grey.  They  dissolve  when  fresh  ^^J^^^. 
witli  effervescence  in  acids,  and  without  leaving  any 
residue  ;  but  if  they  have  been  burnt  their  remains  al- 
ways a  little  charcoal.  The  solution  is  transparent, 
gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonia  or  acetate  of  lead  j 
of  course  it  contains  no  sensible  portion  of  phosphate 
or  sulphate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  throws 
d6wn  an  abundant  precipitate 'of^carfeoiMe'oTfimel 
Porcelaneous  shells,  then,  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime 
cemented  together  by  a  small  portion  of  an  animal 
matter,  which  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  therefore  resem- 
bles gelatine  *. 

Patellae  from  Madeira,  examined  by  MrHatchett,  were  PatelUi. 
found,  like  the  porcelaneous  shells,  to  consist  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  ;  but  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  they 
emitted  a  smell  like  horn  ;  and  when  dissolved  in  acids 
a  semiliquid  gelatinous  matter  was  left  behind.  They 
contain  therefore  less  carbonate  of  lime  and  more  gela- 
tine, which  is  of  a  more  viscid  nature  than  that  of  por- 
celaneous shells. 

2.  Mother-of-pearl  shells  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat   a-  Mother- 
crackle,  blacken,  and  emit  a  strong  fetid  odour.     They  * 
exfoliate,  and  become   partly  dark  ^rey,  partly  a  fine 

white.  When  immersed  in  acids  they  effervesce  at  first 
strongly  ;  but  gradually  more  and  more  feebly,  till  at 
Jast  the  emission  of  air-bubbles  is  scarcely  perceptible- 


*  Hatchett,  PliL  Trans.  1799,  p.  317^ 
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Book  V.     The  acids  take  up  only  lime,  and  leave  a  number  of 

thin  membranous  substances,  which  still  retain  the  forni 

of  the  shell.     From   Mr  Hatchett*s   experiments,  we 

learn  that  these  membranes  have  the  properties  of  coa- 

Of mem-       aulated  albumen.  Mother-of-pearl  shells,  then,  are com- 

brane  and       ° 

carbonate  of  posed  of  alternate  layers  of  coagulated  albumen  and  car* 

bonate  of  lime,  beginning  with  the  epidermis,  and  end- 
ing with  the  last  formed  membrane.  The  animals 
which  inhabit  these  shells  increase  their  habitation  by 
the  addition  of  a  stratum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  secured 
by  a  new  membrane  ;  and  as  every  additional  stratum 
exceeds  in  extent  that  which  was  previously  formed,  the 
shell  becomes  stronger  as  it  becomes  larger  *. 

Though  this  in  general  is  the  structure  of  the  mother- 
of-pearl  shells,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  and  the 
consistency  of  the  albuminous  part.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  common  oyster  shell,  approach  nearly  to  the  patellae^ 
the  albuminous  portion  being  small,  and  its  Consistence 
nearly  gelatinous ;  while  in  others,  as  the  haliotis  irisy  the 
turbo  oleariusy  the  real  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  species  of 
fresh  water  muscle  analysed  by  Hatchett,  the  mem- 
branes are  distinct,  thin,  compact,  and  semitransparent  f* 
Mother-of-pearl  contains 

GO  carbonate  of  lime 

24  membrane 

100 1  ' 

Pe»rl.  Fearly  a  well  known  globular  concretion  which  is 

formed  in  some  of  these  shells,  resembles  them  exactly 


«  Hatchett,  Vbil.  Trans,  1 799,  p.  317.  t  Ibid. 
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in  its  structure  and  composition.  It  is  a  beautiful  sub-  Chap.  IL 
stance  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  iridescent,  and  bril- 
,liant.  .  It  is  composed  of  concentric  and  alternate  coats 
of  thin  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Their  iri- 
descence is  obviously  the  consequence  of  the  lamella- 
ted  structure*. 

Mr  Hatchett  found  that  what  is  called  the  bone  of  the   Bone  of  the 
cuttlefish  is  exactly  similar  to  mother-of-pearl  shells  in 
its  composition. 

From  the  comparative  analysis  of  shells  and  bones, 
Mr  Hatchett  was  induced  to  compare  them  together, 
and  has  shown  that  porcelaneous  shells  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  enamel  of  teeth  ;  while  mother-of-pearl 
shells  bear  the  same  resemblance  to  the  substance  of 
teeth  or  bone  :  with  this  difference,  that  in  enamel  and 
bone  the  earthy  salt  is  phosphate  of  lime,  whereas  in 
shells  it  is  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

lir.     Crusts. 

Bif  crusts  we  understand  tliose  bony  coverings  of 
which  the  whole  external  surface  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  similar  sea  animals  are  composed.  Mr  Hatchett 
found  them  composed  of  three  ingredients  :  1.  A  car- 
tilaginous substance,  possessing  the  properties  of  coa- 
gulated albumen  ;  2.  Carbonate  of  lime  ;  3.  Phosphate 
of  lime.  By  the  presence  of  this  last  substance  they  enta. 
are  essentially  distinguished  from  shells,  and  by  the 
great  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  above  the  phosphate 
they  are  equally  distinguished  from  bones.     Thus  the 


Constlttt- 
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Between 
•hells  and 
hones. 


Analysis. 


crusts  lie  intermediate  between  bones  and  shells,  parta- 
king of  the  properties  and  constitution  of  each.  The 
shells  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  must  be  referred  likewise  to 
the  class  of  crusts,  since  they  contain  both  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  animal  cement  in  them, 
however,  is  much  smaller  in  quantity.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Berniard  and  Hatchett,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  shells  of  snails  are  composed  likewise  of 
the  same  ingredients,  phosphate  of  lime  having  been  de- 
tected in  them  by  these  chemists. 

'Mr  Hatchett  examined  the  crusts  of  crabs,  lobsters, 
prawns,  and  cray  fish.  When  immersed  in  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  these  crusts  effervesced  a  little,  and  gradually 
assumed  the  form  of  a  yellowish- white  soft  elastic  car- 
tilage, retaining  the  form  of  the  crust.  The  solution 
yielded  a  precipitate  to  acetate  of  lead,  and  ammonia 
threw  down  phosphate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia threw  down  a  much  more  copious  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  On  examining  the  crust  which  co- 
vers different  species  of  echini,  Mr  Hatchett  found  it  to 
correspond  with  the  other  crusts  in  its  composition. 
Some  species  of  star-fish  yielded  phosphate  of  lime, 
others  none  :  hence  the  covering  of  that  genus  of  ani- 
mals seems  to  be  intermediate  between  shell  and  crust. 

With  these  observations  of  Mr  Hatchett  the  analysis 
of  Merat-Guillot  corresponds.     From  lobster  crust  he 

obtained .......00  carbonate  of  lime 

14  phosphate  of  lime 
26  cartilage 


100^ 
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One  hnndred  parts  of  cray  fish  crust  contain  Chap,  n.^ 

60  carbonate  of  lime 
12  phosphate  of  lime 
28  cattilage  q 

One  hundred  parts  of  hens  egg-shells  contain  Egg-shell«. 

89 '6  carbonate  of  lime  ladu 

5*7  phosphate  of  lime 
4*1  animal  matter 


lOO-Of 


IV.      ZOOPHITES. 

Many  of  the  substances  called  zoophites  have  the 
hardness  and  appearance  of  shell  or  bone,  and  may 
therefore  be  included  among  them  without  improprie- 
ty. Others,  indeed,  are  soft,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
class  of  membrane  or  horn  ;  but  of  these  very  few  only 
have  been  examined.  Indeed  scarcely  any  chemical  ex- 
periments h^ve  been  published  on  these  interesting  sub- 
jects, if  we  except  the  admirable  dissertation  by  Hat- 
chett  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800,  which 
has  been  so  often  quoted.  From  this  dissertation,  and 
from  a  few  experiments  of  Merat-Guillot,  we  learn 
that  the  hard  zoophites  are  composed  chiefly  of  three 
ingredients  :  1.  An  animal  substance  of  the  nature  of  «  ._ 
coagulated  albumen,  varying  in  consistency  j  sometimes  'ion. 


*  Merat>Guillot,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xxxiv.  71. 
\  Vauquelin,  Ibid.  xxix.  6. 
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Divided 
into  four 
cldises. 


T.  Compo- 
sed of  car- 
bonate of 
lime  and 
jelly. 


5.  Of  car- 
bonate of 
lime  and 
membrane. 


being  gelatinous  and  almost  liquid^  at  others  of  the  coa* 
sistency  of  cartilage.  2.  Carbonate  of  lime.  3.  Phos- 
phate of  lime. 

In  some  zoophiles  the  animal  matter  is  very  scanty, 
and  phosphate  of  lime  wanting  altogether  ;  in  others 
the  animal  matter  is  abundant,  and  the  earthy  salt  pure 
carbonate  of  lime;  while  in  others  the  animal  matter  is 
abundant,  and  the  hardening  salt  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  there  is  a  fourth 
class  almost  destitute  of  earthy  salts  altogether.  Thus 
there  are  four  classes  of  zoophites ;  the  first  resemble 
porcelaneous  shells,  the  second  resemble  mother-of- 
pearl  shells,  the  third  resemble  crusts,  and  the  fourth 
horn. 

1.  When  the  madrepora  virginea  is  immersed  in  di- 
luted nitric  acid  it  effervesces  strongly,  and  is  soon  dis- 
solved. A  few  gelatinous  particles  float  in  the  solu- 
tion, which  is  otherwise  transparent  and  colourless. 
Ammonia  precipitates  nothing ;  but  its  carbonate  throws 
down  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  com- 
posed, then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  little  animal 
matter.  The  following  zoophites  yitld  nearly  the  same 
results  ; 

Madrepora  muricata 

labyrinthica 

Millepora  cerulea 

alcicornis 

Tubipora  musica. 

2.  When  the  madrepora  ramea  is  plunged  into  weak 
nitric  acid,  an  efttrvescence  is  equally  produced  ;  but 
after  all  the  soluble  part  is  taken  up,  there  remains  a 
membrane  which  retains  completely  the  original  shape 
of  the  madrepore.      The  substance  taken  up  is  pure 


h'me.     Hence  this  niadrepore  is  composed  of  carbonate    ^^^'  ^^' 
of  lime,  and  a  membranaceous  substance  which,  as  in 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  retains  the  figure  of  the  madre- 
pore.    The  following  zoophites  yield  nearly  the  ^ame 
results  : 

Madrepora  fascicularis 

Millepora  cellulosa 

;........ i..  fascialis 

; truncata 

Iris  hippuris 
The  following  Substances,  analysed  by  Mefat-Giill- 
Ibt,  bfelong  to  this  class  ft*om  their  composition^  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  species  of  zoophites 
which  vverfe  analysed.  Byredcora^hQ  probably  rneant 
the  gorgonia  nobiiis,  though  that  substance  is  known^ 
from  Hatchett'j  analysis,  to  contain  also  some  phos- 
phate. , 

Whitfe  Red  Articulated 

coral.  coral.  coraline. 

Carbonate  df  lime«»  50  53*5  49 

Animal  matter.* ,.    50  46*5  51 


100  100*0  100* 

3.  When  the  madrepora  polymorpha  is  steeped  in    ■?  of  mem- 
weak  nitric  acid,  its  shape  continues  unchanged  ;  there  frane,car- 

•'         .  *■  ,  .        bonace,aiia 

remaining  a  tough  membranaceous  substance  of  a  white   phosphate? 
colour  and  opaque,  filled  with  a  transparent  jelly;    The 
acid  solution  yields  a  slight  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
lime  when  treated  with  ammonia,  and  Carbonate  of  am- 
tnonia  throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  carbonattt 


♦  Mcrat-Gwllot,  Ann.  dc  Chim:  xxxiv.  ^i, 
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,  ^^^  ^' .  of  lime.  It  is  composed  therefore  of  animal  substance, 
partly  in  the  state  of  jelly,  partly  in  that  of  membrane, 
and  hardened  by  carbonate  of  lime  together  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Flustra  foliaceay  treated  in  the  same  manner,  left  a 
finely  reticulated  membrane,  which  possessed  the  pro- 
perties of  coagulated  albumen.  The  solution  contain- 
ed a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yielded  abundance  of 
carbonate  of  lime  when  treated  with  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates. The  coralina  opuntia,  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  yielded  the  same  constituents;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  no  phosphate  of  lime  could  be  detected  in 
the  fresh  coraline,  but  the  solution  of  burnt  coraline 
yielded  traces  of  it.  The  iris  ochracea  exhibits  the 
sacoe  phenomena,  and  is  formed  of  the  same  constitu^ 
ents.  When  dissolved  in  weak  nitric  acid,  its  colour- 
ing matter  falls  in  the  state  of  a  fine  red  powder,  neither 
soluble  in  nitric  nor  muriatic  acid,  nor  changed  by 
them  :  whereas  the  tinging  matter  of  the  tubipora  mu- 
sica  is  destroyed  by  these  acids.  The  branches  of  this 
iris  ai*e  divided  by  a  series  of  knots.  These  knots  arc 
cartilaginous  bodies  connected  together  by  a  membran- 
ous coat.  Within  this  coat  there  is  a  conical  cavity 
filled  with  the  earthy  or  coraline  matter ;  so  that,  in  the 
recent  state,  the  branches  of  the  iris  are  capable  of  con- 
siderable motion,  the  knots  answering  the  purpose  of 
joints. 

When  the  gorgonia  nobilis,  or  red  coral,  is  immersed 
in  weak  nitric  acid,  its  colouring  matter  is  destroyed, 
an  effervescence  takes  f)lace,  and  the  calcareoiis  part  is 
dissolved.  There  remains  an  external  tubulated  mem- 
brane of  a  yellow  colour,  inclosing  a  transparent  gela- 
tinous substance.      The  solution  yields  only  carbonate 
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of  lime  :  bot  when  red  coral  is  heated  to  re<lnes5,  and  Chap.  Il> 
then  dissolved,  the  solution  yields  a  little  phosphate  of 
lime  also.  Red  coral  Ts  composed  of  two  parts :  an  in- 
ternal stem,  composed  of  gelatinous  matter  and  carbon- 
ate of  lime  ;  and  an  external  covering  or  cortex,  consist- 
ing of  membrane  hardened  by  the  calcareous  salts,. and 
•  both  coloured  by  some  unknown  substance. 

The  gorgonia  ceratophyta  likewise  consists  of  a  stem 
and  cortex,  Tlie  stem  is  composed  of  cartilage,  har- 
dened chiefly  by  phosphate  of  lime,  and  containing 
''little  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  the  cortex  consists  of 
membrane  hardened  almost  entirely  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  gorgonia Jlabellum  is  almost  exactly  similar. 
The  cortex  of  the  gorgonia  suherosa  yielded  gelatine  to 
boiling  water  ;  when  steeped  in  acids,  it  left  a  soft  yel- 
lowish membrane,  and  the  acid  had  taken  up  a  little 
phosphate  and  a  large  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  stem  contained  scarcely  any  earthy  salt.  When 
burnt,  it  left  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  To  water  it 
yielded  a  little  gelatine ;  but  it  consisted  chiefly  of  a 
horny  substance,  analogous  to  coagulated  albumen.  The 
gorgonia  setosa  and  pectinata  exhibited  the  same  pheno- 
mena. 

4.  Gorgonia  antiphatesy  like  the  other  species  of  gor-  ^*  Chiefly 
gonia,  has  a  horny  stem,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  cortex,  brane. 
To  boiling  water  it  gives  out  some  gelatine.  When 
steeped  in  nitric  acid  it  becomes  soft,  and  exhibits  con- 
centric coats  of  thin  opaque  brown  membranes,  of  a 
ligneous  aspect.  It  contains  no  earthy  salt.  With  pot- 
ash it  forms  an  animal  soap,  and  possesses  nearly  the 
properties  of  horn. 

The  stems  of  the  gorgonia  umbracvlum  and  verrucosa 
resemble  that  of  the  gorgonia  antiphates  ;  but  these  are 
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Book  V.     both  provided  with  a  cortex  composed  of  membracie 
and  carbonate  of  lime, 

The  antiphates  ulex  and  myriophyla  resemble  almost 
(Exactly  the  horny  stem  of  the  gorgonia  antiphates. 

Mr  Hatchett  analysed  many  species  of  sponges,  but 
found  them  all  similar  in  their  composition.  The  spoa- 
gia  cancdlatay  oculata,  infundibuliformis,  palmatay  anc^ 
officinalis,  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens.  They  con- 
sist of  gelatine,  which  they  gradually  give  oiit  to  water, 
and  a  thin  brittle  membranous  substance,  which  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  Hence  the 
effect  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  them. 

The  alcyonium  ficus^  asbestiminif  and  arloreum,  re- 
semble very  much  the  cortex  of  the  gorgonia  suberosa 
in  their  composition.  They  yield  a  little  gelatine  to 
water.  In  nitric  acid  they  soften,  and  appear  me^ibra- 
nous.  The  acid  takes  up  the  carbonatp  of  lime,  and 
likewise  a  little  phosphate,  at  least  when  the  substance 
has  been  previously  heated  to  redness. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  Mr  Hatcheit's  instructive  an^-. 
lysis  of  the  zoophiles. 


SECT.  II. 

OF  HORNS,  NAILS,  AND  SCALES. 

In  the  last  Section  I  treated  of  those  hard  parts  pi 
animals  which  were  inflexible  and  incapable  of  being 
softened  by  heat,   and  which  contained  a  great  portion 

of  calcareous  salts ;  but  there  is  another  set  of  hard 

i,i  \....k     ■      ■ 


ptirts  which  possess  considerable  elasticity,  which  are  .  ^"^P'  ^^', 
-softened  by  heat,  and  which  contain  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  calcareous  matter.  This  set  comprehends 
the  substances  well  known  under  the  names  of  horn, 
nailsj  and  scales.  The  fourth  class  of  zoophiles  ought, 
in  strict  propriety,  to  be  joined  to  them  ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  I  thought  it  better  to 
^ive  a  view  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  Loophites  in 
one  place. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  these  bodies  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr  Hatchett.  Many  experiments,  in- 
deed, had  been  made  by  preceding  chemists;  but  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  their  com- 
position. 

1.  Horns  are  w^ell  known  substances  that  are  attach-  Horns. 
ed  to  the  foreheads  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  various  other 
animals.  They  are  not  very  hard,  as  they  may  be  ea- 
sily cut  with  a  knife  or  rasped  with  a  file  ;  but  they 
are  so  tough  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  pounded  in 
a  mortar.  When  in  tiiin  plates  they  have  a  degree  of 
transparency,  and  have  been  sometimes  substituted  for 
glass  in  windows.  When  heated  sufficiently  they  be- 
come very  soft  and  flexible,  so  that  their  shape  may  be 
altered  con^derably.  Hence  they  may  be  gradually 
squeezed  into  a  mould,  and  wrought  into  various  forms, 
as  is  well  known.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  Papln's 
digester,  they  are  said  to  be  converted  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  which  possesses  the  properties  of  gelatin^. 

The  quantity   of  earthy  matter  which   they  contain    rompoRf*! 
is  exceedingly  small.      Mr  Hatchett  burnt  500  grains   JjJ"^^"^' 
of  ox   horn.     The  residuum  was  only  1*5  grain,  and 
not  the  half  of  this  was  phosphate  of  lime.     Seventy- 
height  grains  of  the  horn  of  the  chamois  left  only  €»*3 
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Book  V.  of  residue  of  which  less  than  the  half  was  phosphate 
of  lime  *.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a  membranous  sub- 
stance, which  possesses  the  properties  of  coagulated  al- 
bumen ;  and  probably  they  contain  also  a  little  gela- 
tine. Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the  products  that  are 
obtained  when  these  substances  are  subjected  to  distil- 
lation. 

The  horns  of  the  hart  and  buck  must,  however,  be 
excepted.  From  the  experiments  of  ScheeleandRouelle, 
together  with  those  of  Hatchett,  we  know  that  these 
substances  possess  exactly  the  properties  of  bone,  and 
are  composed  of  the  same  constituents,  excepting  only 
thai  tne  proportion  of  cartilage  is  greater.  They  are 
intermediate,  then,  between  bone  and  horn.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  a  fossil  horn  found  in  France  and  late* 
ly  analysed  by  Braconnot.     He  found  it  composed  of 

Siliceous  sand 4*0 

Gelatine 4*6 

Bitumen 4*4 

Oxide  of  iron 0*5 

Alumina..... 0*7 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1*0 

Water 11*0 

Carbonate  of  lime 4*5 

Phosphate  of  lime 69*3 


100*0  t 
Nails.  ^*  '^^^  nails,  which  cover  the  extremities  of  the  fin- 

gers, are  attached  to  the  epidermis,  and  come  off  along 
with  it,      Mr  Hatchett  has  ascertained  that  they  are 


*  Pbil.  Trans.  1779,  p.  33a.  f  Geblen's  .Urtr.  ad  Spricj,  iii.  49. 
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composed  chiefly  of  a  membranous  substance,  which  Chap.  II. 
possesses  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  They 
seem  to  contain  also  a  little  phosphate  of  lime.  Water 
softens  but  does  not  dissolve  them  ;  but  they  are  rea- 
dily dissolved  and  decomposed  by  concentrated  acids 
and  alkalies.  Hence  it  appears  that  nails  agree  with 
horn  in  their  nature  and  composition.  Under  the  head 
of  nails  must  be  comprehended  the  talons  and  claws  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  likewise  their  hoofs,  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  horn. 

The  substance  called  tortoise-shell  is  very  different  ghell^*^ 
from  shells  in  its  composition,  and  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  nail ;  for  that  reason  Ihave 
placed  it  here.  When  long  macerated  in  nitric  aeid,  it 
softens,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  membranes  laid 
over  each  other,  and  possessing  the  properties  of  coa- 
gulated albumen.  When  burnt,  500  grains  of  it  yield 
three  of  earthy  matter,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  soda,  with  a  little  iron  *. 

3.  ThQ scales  of  animals  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some,  as   Scales. 
those  of  serpents  and  other  amphibious  animals,  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  horn;  while  those  of  fish  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  mother-of-pearl.     The  compo- 
sition of  these  two  kinds  of  shells  is  very  different. 

The  scales  offish,  as  had  been  observed  by  Lewen-  i-  Offish, 
hoeck,  are  composed  of  different  membranous  laminae.  Composed 
When  immersed  for  four  or  five  hours  m  nitric  acid,  brane  and 
they  become  transparent,  and  perfectly  membranaceous.  P*^°*P^*'^ 
The  acid,  when  saturated  with  ammonia,  gives  a  copi- 
ous precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  f .    Hence  they  are 


*  Hatchett,  Pl>il.  trant.  T799,  P-  ZZ'^-  t  W.  Ibid. 
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Book  V.  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  membrane  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  To  this  structure  they  owe  their  bril- 
liancy. Mr  Hatchett  found  the  spicula  of  the  shark's 
skin  to  be  similar  in  its  composition,  but  the  skin  itself 
yielded  no  phosphate  of  lime. 
».  Of  ser-  The  horny  scales  of  serpents,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

^*"  composed  alone  of  a  horny  membrane,  and  are  destitute 

of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  yield,  when  boiled,  but 
Lie  horn  flight  traces  of  gelatine  ;  the  horn-like  crusts  which 
cover  certain  insects  and  other  animals  appear,  from  Mr 
Hatchett's  experiments,  to  be  nearly  similar  in  their 
composition  and  nature. 

Thus  it  appears  that  these  substances  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other,  being  composed  of  a  mem- 
brane which  Hatchett  considers  as  coagulated  albumen. 
Vauquelin,  however,  who  affirms  that  they  dissolve  in 
water,  provided  the  temperature  be  raised  sufficiently 
in  a  digester  above  the  boiling  point,  considers  them,  on 
that  account,  rather  as  a  species  of  concrete  mucus  than 
as  coagulated  albumen  *. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  ANIMALS. 

After  the  hard  parts  of  animals  have  been  examined, 
ii  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  soft 


*  Nicholson'*  Jour.  xv.  147, 
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parts.    0f  these,  the  muscles  naturally  daim  our  atten-     Chap.  IL^ 
tion  in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  most  important. 

The  muscular  parts  of  animals  are  known  in  common 
language  by  the  name  oijlesh.  They  constitute  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  food  of  man. 

Muscular  flesh  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
fibres  or  threads,  commonly  of  a  reddish  or  whitish  co- 
lour ;  but  its  appearance  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  "'»*o^y« 
any  accurate  chemical  analysis.  Mr  Thouvenel,  indeed, 
has  published  a  very  valuable  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  facts  known  concerning  the  composition  of 
muscle.  Some  curious  experiments  have  also  been 
made  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  ;  and  Mr  Hatchett 
has  not  neglected  this  part  of  the  subject  in  his  interest- 
ing dissertations  on  animal  substances. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  muscle  from  all 
the  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  mixed.  A  quantity 
of  fat  often  adheres  to  it  closely  ;  blood  pervades  the 
whole  of  it :  and  every  fibre  is  enveloped  in  a  parti- 
lar  thin  membranous  matter,  which  anatomists  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  cellular  substance.  The  analysis 
of  the  muscle,  then,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exhibit  an 
accurate  view  of  the  composition  of  pure  muscular  fibres, 
but  only  of  muscular  fibre  not  perfectly  separated  from 
other  substances. 

1.  When  a  muscle  is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  well  ^^V^"  of 

^  cold  water. 

washed  with  water,  the  blood  and  other  liquids  contain- 
ed in  it  are  separated,  and  part  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance also  is  dissolved.  The  muscle,  by  this  process, 
is  converted  into  a  white  fibrous  substance,  still  retain- 
in  o;  the  form  of  the  original  body.     The  water  assumes 
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BoofeV.  the  colour  which  results  from  mixing  water  with  some 
blood.  When  heated  it  coagulates;  brown  flakes  swim 
on  the  surface,  consisting  of  albumen  combined  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  :  some  ifibrin  like- 
wise precipitates.  If  the  evaporation  be  continued, 
more  albumen  precipitates,  and  at  last  the  whole  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  jcllj.  When  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  treated  with  alcohol,  the  gelatine  thus  formed, 
together  with  a  little  phosphate  of  soda  and  of  ammo- 
nia, remains  undissolved ;  but  the  alcohol  dissolves  a 
peculiar  extractive  la^tter,  first  observed  by  Thouvenel. 
This  matter  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alco- 
Iiol  to  dryness.  It  has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  a  strong 
acrid  taste,  and  aromatic  odour.  It  is  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  when  its  watery  solution  is 
very  much  concentrated,  it  assumes  an  acid  and  bitter 
taste.  It  swells  upon  hot  coals,  and  melts,  emitting  an 
acid  and  penetrating  smell.  It  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  forms  a  saline  efflorescence.  In  a  hot  at- 
mosphere it  becomes  sour  and  putrefies.  When  distilled 
it  yields  an  acid  partly  combined  with  ammonia. 
Ofiotwa-  2.  If  the  muscle,  after  being  thus  treated  with  cold 
water,  be  boiled  for  a  sufficient  time  in  water,  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  same  substances  are  separated  from 
•  itl  Some  albumen  collects  on  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  scum,  accompanied  with  some  melted  fat.  The  wa- 
ter, when  sufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  treated  with  alcohol,  the  gelatine  and  phos- 
phoric salts  remain,  while  the  extractive  matter  of 
Thouvenel  is  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating to  dryness.  It  is  by  this  process  that  it  is 
procured  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  examination,  cold 
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water  abstracting  only  a  very  small  portion  from  the    Chap.ii* 
muscle. 

3.  The  muscle,  thus  treated  with  water,  is  left  in  the   Insoldbic 
state  of  grey  fibres,  insoluble  in  water,  and  becoming  ^^ 
brittle  whea  dry.    This  substance  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties oijibrin. 

4.  From  these  facts,  ascertained  by  Thouvenel  and 
Fourcroy  *,  it  appears  that  the  muscles  are  composed 
chiefly  of  fibrin,  to  which  they  owe  their  fibrous  struc- 
ture and  their  form,  and  that  they  contain  also 

2.  Albumen         5.  Phosphate  of  soda  Constk»- 

3.  Gelatine  6.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  ^^** 

4.  Extractive  7.  Phosph.  of  lime  and  carb.  of  do. 
For  the  discovery  of  the  last  ingredients  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr  Hatchett,  who  found  that  300  parts  of  beef 
muscle  left,  after  combustion,  a  residuum  of  25*6  parts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  these  salts.  When  muscles  are 
long  boiled  in  water,  Mr  Hatchett  found  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  of  the  al- 
kaline phosphates,  was  dissolved  ;  for  the  muscle,  after 
this  treatment,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  yielded 
scarcely  any  phosphate  of  lime  ;  whereas  if  it  was  dis- 
solved directly  in  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  lime  was  thrown  down  by  ammonia.  Hence  it  would 
appear,  either  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  united  to 
gelatine,  or  that  it  is  rendered  soluble  by  means  of  it. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  still  remains  after  the  action  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  oxalate  when  the  muscle 
is  treated  with  nitric  acid* 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  likewise  detected  tlie 
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v^"°^  ^' '  P^^^^"^^  °^  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  in  muscle.  Td 
these  chemists  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  curious  set 
of  experiments  on  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  muscular 
fibres.  They  found  that  4*82f5  dunces  of  muscular  fibre^ 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  speci* 
fie  gravity  1*284,  and  heated  till  it  boiled  gently,  gavei 
116  cubic  inches  of  gas,  composed  of  nine  parts  by  bulk 
of  azote  and  one  part  of  carbonic  acid.  What  remain- 
ed in  the  retort  consisted  of  three  distinct  substances; 
1.  A  greasy  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  float- 
ed on  the  surface  ;  2.  A  yellow  liquid  ;  3.  A  solid 
matter  which  still  retained  its  fibrous  appearance.  This 
last  was  separated  by  means  of  alcohol  into  two  dis- 
tinct substances ;  namely,  a  fatty  matter  taken  up  by 
the  alcohol,  and  a  yellow  substance  insoluble  in  that 
liquid,  which  possessed  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  yellow  acid,  and  of 
which  the  properties  have  been  detailed  in  the  last 
Chapter  when  treating  of  fibrin.  The  yellow  liquid 
contained  oxalic  and  malic  acids,  probably  formed  from 
the  cellular  substance,  a  portion  of  yellow  acid  sc^me^ 
what  altered,  and  some  bitter  principle  *. 

5.  Berthollet  boiled  the  muscle  of  beef  in  water  till 
the  liquid  ceased  to  be  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nut- 
galls.  He  then  suspended  the  beef  in  a  glass  cylinder 
filled  with  common  air,  and  inverted  over  water.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  was  changed  into  carbonic  acid^  the 
beef  became  putrid,  and,  when  boiled  again  in  water, 
gave  out  gelatine.  By  repeating  this  process  a  number 
of  times  the  beef  acquired  the  taste  and  smell  of  old 


•  Nicholson's  Jour^  xiiL  240. 
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cheese.    Very  little  ammonia  was  given  out  during  the     Chap,  n. 
process  *. 

6.  The  muscles  of  different  animals  differ  exceeding-   Different 
ly  from  each  other  in  their  appearance  and  properties,   n^uscl^ 
at  least  as  articles  of  food  ;  but  we  know  little  of  their 
chemical  differences.     The  observations  of  Thouvenel 

alone  were  directed  to  that  object,  and  thej  are  imper- 
fect. The  flesh  of  the  ox  contains,  according  to  him, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  and  leaves  the 
greatest  residuum  when  dried  ;  the  flesh  of  the  ca/f  is 
more  aqueous  and  mucous  r  the  land  and  water  turtk 
yields  more  matter  to  water  than  the  muscle  of  the  ox  ; 
but  Thouvenel  ascribes  the  difference  to  foreign  bodies, 
as  ligaments,  &-c.  mixed  with  the  muscle  of  the  turtle : 
snath  yield  to  water  a  quantity  of  matter  intermediate 
between  that  given  by  beef  and  veal :  with  them  the 
muscles  of  frogSy  cray  Jish^  and  vipers,  agree  nearly  in 
this  respect  ;  but  the  muscles  of  fresh  water  fish,  not- 
withstand-ing  their  softness,  yield  a  considerably  small- 
er proportion  f. 

7.  When  meat  Is  boiled,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gela- 
tine, the  extractive,  and  a  portion  of  the  salts,  will  be 
separated,  while  the  coagulated  albumen  and  fibrin  will 
remain  in  a  solid  state.  Hence  the  flavour  and  the  nou- 
rishing nature  of  soups  derived  from  the  extractive  and 
gelatine.  When  meat  is  roasted,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
these  substances  continue  in  it,  and  the  taste  and  odour 
of  the  extractive  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  action  of 


*  Mem,  (fArcuell,  i.  333. 

f  Some  experiments  on  the  gizzards  or  muscular  stomachs  of  fuwU 
have  been  published  by  Bouillon  La  Grange.  See  Nicholson's  Journal^ 
xiii,  206. 
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BookV.  the  fire.  Henee  the  superiot  flavour  of  roasted  meat. 
Fourcroy  supposes  that  the  brown  crust  which  forms 
on  roasted  meat  is  composed  entirely  of  the  extractive. 


SECT.  IV. 


OF    THE    SKIN. 


A  HE  skin  is  that  strong  thick  covering  which  enve- 
lopes the  whole  external  surface  of  animals.  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  two  parts  :  a  thin  white  elastic  layer  on 
the  outside,  which  is  called  epidermis  or  cuticle  ;  and  a 
much  thicker  layer,  composed  of  a  great  many  fibres 
closely  interwoven,  and  disposed  in  diff*erent  directions  ; 
this  is  called  the  cutis,  or  true  skin.  The  epidermis  is 
that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  raised  in  blisters. 
Epidermis.  1.  The  epidermis  is  easily  separated  from  the  cutis 
by  maceration  in  hot  water.  It  possesses  a  very  great 
degree  of  elasticity. 

It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Pure 
fixed  alkalies  dissolve  it  completely,  as  does  lime  like- 
wise, though  slowly  *.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids 
do  not  dissolve  it,  at  least  they  have  no  sensible  action 
on  it  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  nitric  acid  soon  de- 
prives it  of  its  elasticity,  and  causes  it  to  fall  to  pieces  f. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  living  epidermis  is  tinged  yel- 


*  Chaptal,  Ann,  de  Cbim.  xxii.  aar.   But  Davy  could  obtain  no  solution, 
f  Cruikshanks  on  Intensihle  Persfiiration,  p.  31. 
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low  almost  instantaneously  by  nitric  acid  ;  but  this  ef-    ,  ^^^P-  ^^\ 
feet  does  not  take  place,  at  least  so  speedily,  when  the 
dead  cuticle  is  plunged  in  nitric  acid  altogether  *. 

If  the  cuticle  be  tinged  with  nitric  acid,  the  applica- 
tion of  ammonia  to  it  is  well  known  to  give  it  instanta- 
neously a  deep  orange  colour.  Now,  as  Hatchett  has 
shown  that  this  change  is  also  produced  upon  coagula- 
ted albumen  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  as  the  epi- 
dermis resembles  that  substance  in  all  the  properties 
above  detailed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  any 
thing  else  than  a  peculiar  modification  of  coagulated  al- 
bumen. 

2.  The  cutis  is  a  thick  dense  membrane,  composed  ^^^""^ 
of  fibres  interwoven  like  the  texture  of  a  hat.  When  it 
is  macerated  for  some  hours  in  water,  and  agitation  and 
pressure  are  employed  to  accelerate  the  eiFect,  the  blood, 
and  all  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
are  separated  from  it,  but  its  texture^remains  unaltered. 
On  evaporating  the  water  employed,  a  small  quantity 
of  gelatine  may  be  obtained.  No  subsequent  macera- 
tion in  cold  water  has  any  farther  effect.  When  distill- 
ed it  yields  the  same  products  as  fibrin.  The  concen- 
trated alkalies  dissolve  it,  converting  it  into  oil  and  am- 
monia. Weak  acids  soften  it,  render  it  transparent, 
and  at  last  dissolve  it.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxa- 
lic acid  and  fat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  azotic  gas  and 
prussic  acid  are  emitted  f .  When  heated  it  contracts, 
and  then  swells,  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  and  leaves  a  dense 
charcoal,  difficult  to  incinerate.     By  spontaneous  de- 


*  Gruikshanks  on  Inssnsibls  Ferspirathn^  p.  3^ 
t  Fourcroy,  ix.  454. 
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,  Book  V.  ^  composition  in  water  or  moist  earth,  it  is  converted  into 
a  fatty  matter  and  into  ammonia,  which  compose  a  kind 
of  soap  *.  When  allowed  to  remain  long  in  water,  it 
softens  and  putrefies,  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  jel- 
ly. V/hen  long  boiled  in  water  it  becomes  gelatinous, 
and  dissolves  completely,  constituting  a  viscid  liquor, 
which,  by  proper  evaporation,  is  converted  into  glue. 
Hence  the  cutis  of  animals  is  commonly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glue. 

A  species  of        From  these  facts  the  cutis  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
gelatine.  ^  ,  .  . 

modification  of  gelatine  enabled  to  resist  the  action  of 

water,  partly  by  the  compactness  of  its  texture,  and  part- 
ly by  the  viscidity  of  the  gelatine  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed ;  for  those  skins  which  dissolve  most  readily  in  howl- 
ing water  afford  the  worst  glue.  Mr  Hatchett  hasob- 
served  that  the  viscidity  of  the  gelatine  obtained  from 
skins  is  nearly  inversely  as  their  flexibility,  the  supplest 
hides  always  yielding  tlie  weakest  glue  ;  but  this  glue 
is  very  soon  obtained  from  them  by  hot  water,  Tji^ 
skin  of  the  eel  is  very  flexible,  and  affords  very  readily 
a  great  proportion  of  gelatine.  The  skin  of  the  shark 
also  readily  yields  abundahce  of  gelatine  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  skins  of  the  hare,  rabbit,  calf,  and 
ox;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  glue  and  its  goodness 
always  increasing  with  the  toughness  of  tlie  hide.  The 
hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough,  far  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  difficulty  of  solution 
and  in  the  goodness  of  its  glue.  When  skins  are  boil- 
ed, they  gradually  swell  and  assume  the  appearance  cf 
horn :  then  they  dissolve  slowly. 


*  Fourcroy,  ix.  254. 
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?J.  ii;  is  from  the  skin  or  cutis  of  animals  that  leather  Chap,  ir.^ 
is  formed ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  leather,  or  at  least  Leather^ 
its  strength,' depends  in  some  measure  on  the  toughness 
of  the  hides.  Those  easily  soluble,  as  seal  skins,  afford 
a  weaker  leather  than  those  which  are  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  The  process  by  which  the  skins  of 
animals  are  converted  into  leather  is  called  tanking. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  and  practised  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  ;  but  its  nature  was  totally  unknown  till  after 
the  discovery  of  the  tanning  principle  by  Seguin.  That 
chemist  ascertained  that  leather  is  a  compound  of  tannin 
and  skin  ;  that  it  is  to  the  tannin  that  leather  owes  its 
insolubility  and  its  power  of  resisting  putrefaction.  The 
subject  has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr  Davy, 
who  has  examined  it  \vith  his  usual  ingenuity,  and  add- 
ed several  important  facts  to  our  former  knowledge. 

When  skins  are  to  be  tanned,   the   first  step  of  the    Preparation 
1        •  .  /-,-,•  ■,  -1        of  the  skins, 

process  is  to   deprive  them  of  their    hair  and   cuticle. 

This  is  either  done  by  steeping  them  in  water  till  they 
begin  to  putrefy,  or  by  steeping  them  in  lime  and  water. 
The  lime  seems  to  combine  with  the  cuticle,  and  to  ren- 
der it  brittle  and  easily  detachable  ftom  the  hide.  It 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  half  and  the  matter  at 
its  root  *.  When  the  hides  have  been  steeped  for  a  suf- 
ficiem  time,  they  are  taken  out,  the  hair>  cuticle,  &c. 
scraped  off,  and  then  they  are  washed  in  water. 

After  this  preliminary  process^  the  skins  are  subject- 
ed to  different  treatment  according  to  the  kind  of  lea- 
tlier  which  is  to  be  made.  ' 

The  large  and  thick  hides  are  introduced  for  a  short 


♦  Davy,  J.ujnal  of  H,  Eoyal  Instit.  ii.  30. 
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^  Book  V.  time  into  a  strong  infusion  of  bark.  They  are  then 
said  to  be  coloured.  After  this  they  are  put  into  water 
slightly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the 
acid  evolved  during  the  fermentation  of  barley  and  rye. 
This  renders  them  harder  and  denser  |han  they  were 
before,  and  fits  them  for  forming  sole  leather.  Mr  Da- 
vy thinks,  that  by  this  process  a  triple  compound  is 
formed  of  the  skirif  tany  and  acid  *. 

The  light  skins  of  cows,  those  of  calves,  and  all  small 
skins,  are  steeped  for  some  days  in  a  lixivium  made  by 
the  infusion  of  pigeon's  dung  in  water.  This  lixivium 
is  called  the  grainer.  By  this  process  they  are  rendered 
thinner  and  softer  and  more  proper  for  making  flexible 
leather.  Mr  Davy  considers  the  effect  of  this  lixivium 
to  depend  upon  the  fermentation  which  it  undergoes  ; 
for  dung  that  has  undergone  fermentation  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  f . 

After  these  preliminary  processes,  the  skins  are  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  infusion  of  bark  till  they  are 
converted  into  leather. 

JProcess  of  The  infusion  of  oak  bark  contains  two  ingredients, 

namely,  tannin  and  an  extractive.  The  first  is  more  so- 
luble than  the  second.  Hence,  in  saturated  infusions, 
there  is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tannin  than  of  ex- 
tractive ;  whereas  in  weak  infusions  the  extractive  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  tannin.  Mr  Davy  considers 
it  as  doubtful  whether  the  infusion  of  oak  bark  contains 
any  gallic  acid.  This  chemist  has  ascertained,  that  the 
hides  extract  both  the  tannin  and  extractive  from  the 


tanning. 


♦  Davy,  Journals  of  the  Royal  Instit.  ii.  31. 
t  Ibid.  p.  3».  \  Ibid.  p.  3*^ 
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infusion,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  pure  water,  pror  Chap.  U. 
vided  they  be  employed  in  sufficient  quantity.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  that  both  the  tannin  and  extractive  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  leather.  The  extractive 
gives  the  hide  a  brown  colour,  but  does  not  render  it 
insoluble  in  boiling  w^ter  ;  the  tannin  renders  it  inso- 
luble, but  its  colour  continues  whitish.  Hence  it  is 
likely  that  the  lightest  kinds  of  leather  contain  little  else 
than  tannin,  while  the  brown  kinds  contain  both  tannin 
and  extractive.  While  the  hides  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  infusion  of  bark,  they  combine  of  course  with 
tannin  and  extractive,  and  the  new  compound  is  leather. 
Hence  the  reason  of  the  increase  of  its  weight. 

Calf  skins,  and  those  hides  which  are  prepared  by 
the  grainer,  are  first  steeped  in  weak  infusions  of  oak 
bark,  and  gradually  removed  to  stronger  and  stronger, 
till  they  are  completely  impregnated,  which  takes  up 
from  two  to  four  months.  As  the  weak  infusions  con- 
tain a  greater  proportion  of  extractive,  the  consequence 
of  this  process  is,  that  the  skin  combines  in  the  first 
place  with  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards  with  the  tan- 
nin. When  saturated  solutions  of  tannin  are  employed, 
the  leather  is  formed  in  a  much  shorter  time.  This 
was  the  process  recommended  by  Seguin ;  but  it  has 
been  observed,  that  leather  tanned  in  this  way  is  more 
rigid  and  more  liable  to  crack  than  leather  tanned  in  the 
usual  way.  Hence  it  is  likely,  as  I>avy  has  observed, 
that  the  union  of  the  extractive  is  requisite  to  form  pli- 
able and  tough  leather.  Leather  rapidly  tanned  must 
be  less  equable  in  its  texture  than  leather  slowly  tanned, 
as  the  surface  must  be  saturated  wth  tannin  before  the 
liquid  has  time  to  penetrate  deep,      Mr  Davy  has  as- 
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Book  y.      certained  tnat  skins,  while  tanning,  seldom  absorb  more 
than  yd  of  their  weight  of  vegetable  matter. 

Skins  intended  for  sole  leather  are  generally  kept 
from  the  first  in  an  infusion  preserved  nearly  saturated 
bv  means  of  the  strata  of  bark  with  which  they  alter- 
nate. The  full  impregnation  requires  frorti  ten  to  eight- 
een months.  It  is  likely,  from  this  process,  that  sole 
leather  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  tannin  than  soft 
leather.  While  drying,  it  is  smoothed  with  a  rolling 
pin,  and  beat  with  a  mallet,  which  must  add  consider- 
ably to  its  density*. 
Rctemuco-  4-  As  to  the  rete  mucosum,  or  the  mucous  substance, 
'""^'  situated  between  the  cutis  vera  and  epidermis,  its  com- 

position cannot  be  determined  with  precision,  because 
its  quantity  is  too  small  to  admit  of  examination.  It  is 
known  that  the  black  colour  of  negroes  depends  upon  a 
black  pigment,  situated  in  this  substance.  Oxymuriatic 
acid  deprives  it  of  its  black  colour,  and  renders  it  yel- 
low. A  negro,  by  keeping  his  foot  for  some  time  in 
water  impregnated  with  that  acid,  deprived  it  of  its  co- 
lour, and  rendered  it  nearly  white  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
the  black  colour  returned  again  with  its  former  intensi- 
ty f.  This  experiment  was  first  made  by  Dr  Beddoes 
on  the  fingers  of  a  negro  J. 


*  See  Davy  on  the  Preparation  of  Skin  for  Tannl^'g.   Royal  Tnstlt.  11.301 
I  Fourcroy,  ix.  p.  259.  \  Beddoes  on  Factitious  Airsy  p.  4J. 
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OF  MEMBRANES,  TENDONS,  LIGAMENTS,  AND     , 
GLANDS. 

J  HESE  substances  have  not  hitherto  been  subjected  to 
a  ligid  chemical  analysis.  But  from  the  properties 
which  have  been  observed,  they  appear  to  have  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  skin  than  to  any  other  animal  sub- 

;^.  The  membranes  are  thin  semitransparent  bodies    Mem- 
which  envelope  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the    ^^^"" 
viscera  ;  such  as,  the   dura  and  pia  mater,  the  pleura, 
the  peritoneum,  the  periosteum,  &:c.    These  substances 
ar^  soft  and  pliable  ;  when   macerated  in   water,  they 
swell,  and  become  somewhat  pulpy  ;  and  by  continued 
decoction  in  hot  water  thej  are  almost  completely  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  concretes  into  gelatine.     They 
are  convertible  of  course  into  the  same  substance  as  the 
cutis  by  decoction  ;  hence  we  must  consider  their  com- 
position as  similar.     Like  hides  they  may  also  be  tan-    Resemble 
ne4  and  converted  into  leather.     From  the  experiments         ' 
of  Mr  Hatchett,  it  appears  that  they  contain  no  phos- 
phate of  iime  as  a  constituent  part,  and  scarcely  any  sa- 
line ingredients  ;  for  when    calcined   they  leave  but  a 
very  inconsiderable   residuum.      Thus  25G  grains  of 
ho^'s  bladder  left  only  0*02  grain  of  residuum  *. 


#  P-6/V.  Tfjiis,  1799, p.  333^ 
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2.  The  tendons  are  strong,  pearl-coloured,  brilliant 
bodies,  which  terminate  the  muscles,  and  attach  them  to 
the  bones,  and  are  known  in  common  language  by  the 
name  of  sinews.  When  boiled  they  assume  the  form  of 
a  semitransparent  gelatinous  substance,  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  well  known  in  boiled  meat.  If  the  decoction  be 
continued  they  dissolve  completely,  and  are  converted 
into  gelatine.  From  these  facts  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  the  composition  of  the  tendons  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  membranes  and  cutis. 

Ligaments.  3,  Xhe  ligaments  are  strong  bands  which  bind  the 
bones  together  at  the  different  joints  :  they  are  fibrous 
substances,  very  dense  and  strong,  and  somewhat  elas- 
tic. When  boiled  they  yield  a  portion  of  gelatine,  but 
they  resist  the  action  of  water  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  boiling  retain  their  form,  and  even 
their  strength.  The  ligaments,  then,  differ  essentially 
from  the  two  last  species.  How  far  they  resemble  co- 
agulated albumen  remains  to  be  ascertained.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  will  form  a  genus  apart. 

Glands.  4.  The  glands  are  a  set  of  bodies  employed  to  form 

or  to  alter  the  different  liquids  which  are  employed  for 
different  purposes  in  the  animal  body.  There  are  two 
sets  of  them  :  the  conglohate,  which  are  small,  scattered 
in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics;  and  the  conglomerate, 
such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  Fourcroy  supposes  the 
first  of  these  to  be  composed  of  gelatine  ;  but  this  is 
not  very  probable.  The  structure  of  the  large  glands 
has  been  examined  by  anatomists  with  great  care ;  but 
we  are  still  ignorant  of  their  composition.  Indeed  the 
present  State  of  chemistry  scarcely  admits  of  an  accu- 
rate analysis  of  these  complicated  bodies. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVES,. 

SECT.  VI. 

O^F  THE  BRAIN  AND  NEJRVES. 

X  HE  brain  and  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  sensa- 
tion, and  even  of  motion  ;  for  an  animal  loses  the  power 
of  moving  a  part  the  instant  that  the  nerves  which  enter 
it  are  cut. 

The  brain  and  nerves  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  agree  also  in 
their  composition.  But  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  analyse  the  nerve Si  The  only  chemists  who 
have  examined  the  nature  of  hrain  are  Mr  Thouret  * 
and  Mr  Fourcroy  f . 

The  brain  consists  of  two  substances,  which  differ   Properties 
t         •  1  1  •  •       of  brain. 

from  each  other  somewhat  in  colour,  but  which,  in 

other  respects,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  out- 
ermost matter,  having  some  small  resemblance  in  colour 
to  wood-ashes,  has  been  called  the  cineritious  part ;  the 
innermost  has  been  called  the  medullary  part. 

Brain  has  a  soft  feel,  not  unlike  that  of  soap ;  its  tex- 
ture appears  to  be  very  close  ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water. 

When  brain  is  kept  in  close  vessels  so  that  the  exter- 
nal air  is  excluded,  it  remains  for  a  long  time  unaltered. 
Fourcroy  filled  a  glass  vessel  almost  completely  with 
pieces  of  brain,  and  attached  it  to  a  pneumatic  appa- 


*  Jeur.  it  Fhys.  XXXViii.  349.  f  Ann,  it  Cbim,  xvi,  &S2. 
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Book  V.  ratus  ;  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  appeared  at 
first,  but  it  remained  above  a  jear  without  undergoing 
any  farther  change  *. 

This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  brain  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  In  a  few  days  (at  the  tem- 
perature of  60'^)  it  exhales  a  most  detestable  odour,  be- 
comes acid,  assumes  a  green  colour,  and  very  soon  a 
great  quantity  of  ammonia  makes  its  appearance  in  it. 
coS^ water  Cold  water  does  not  dissolve  any  part  of  the  brain  ; 

but  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  it  forms,  with  water,  a 
whitish-coloured  emulsion,  which  appears  homogeneous, 
may  be  passed  through  a  filter,  and  the  brain  docs  not 
precipitate  by  rest.  When  this  emulsion  is  heated  to 
145^,  a  white  coagulum  is  formed.  The  addition  of  a 
great  quantity  of  water  also  causes  a  coagulum  to  ap- 
pear, which  swims  on  the  surface,  but  the  water  still 
retains  a  milky  colour.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  dropt 
into  the  watery  emulsion  of  brain,  white  flakes  separate 
and  swim  on  the  surface,  and  the  liquid  becomes  red. 
Nitric  acid  produces  the  same  effects,  only  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow.  Alcohol  also  separates  a  white  coa- 
gulum from  the  emulsion,  after  it  has  been  mixed  with 
it  for  some  hours.  W^hen  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the 
emulsion  till  it  becomes  slightly  acid,  a  coagulum  is 
also  separated.  This  coagulum  is  of  a  white  colour  j  it 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Heat  softens,  but 
does  not  melt  it.  When  dried  it  becomes  transparent, 
and  breaks  with  a  glassy  fracture.  It  has  therefore 
some  resemblance  to  albumen  f . 

Of  sulphu-         W,l?en  brain  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  diluted 
ricacid.  -..;,- 


«  Ann.  de  Chim.  xvi.  2^7.  f  Ibid.  p.  a88. 
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sulphuric  acid,  partis  dissolved  ;  the  rest  may  be  sepa-  ^  Chap,  ir.^ 
rated,  by  filtration,  in  the  form  of  a  coaguKim.  The 
acid  liquor  is  colourless.  By  evaporation,  the  liquid 
becomes  black,  sulphurous  acid  is  exhaled,  and  crystals 
appear  ;  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  black  mass 
remains  behind.  When  this  mass  is  diluted  with  water, 
a  quantity  of  charcoal  separates,  and  the  w^ater  remains 
ckar  :  The  brain  is  completely  decomposed,  a  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  combines  with  the  acid  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  aminonia,  while  charcoal  is  precipitated.  The 
water,  by  evaporation  and  treatment  with  alcohol, 
yields  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  phosphates  of  soda  and  ammonia.  Brain  therefore 
contains 

Phosphate  of  lime 

•  ,,., soda 

., , ammonia. 

Traces  also  of  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  discovered  in 
it.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  is  very  small ;  altogether 
they  do  not  amount  to  x-fo^^  P^^t  *. 

Diluted  nitric  acid,  when  triturated  with  brain,  like-   of  nitric 

acid, 
wise  dissolves  a  part,  and  coagulates  the  rest.  The  so- 
lution is  transparent.  When  evaporated  till  the  acid 
becomes  concentrated,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrous  gas 
are  disengaged  ;  an  eiFervescence  takes  place,  white 
fumes  appear,  an  immense  quantity  of  ammonia  is  dis- 
engaged, a  bulky  charcoal  remains  mixed  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  oxalic  acid  f. 

When  brain  is  gradually  evaporated  to  dryness  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  a  portion  of  transparent  liquid 


*  A/in.  de  Ch'm.  xvi.  1%%,  \  Ibid.  307. 
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Book  V.  separates  at  first  from  the  rest,  and  the  residuum,  when 
nearly  dry,  acquires  a  brown  colour ;  its  weight  amounts 
to  about  one- fourth  of  the  fresh  brain.  It  may  still  b^ 
formed  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  but  very  soon  se- 
parates again  spontaneously. 
.^^^  9h  When  alcohol  is,  repeatedly  boiled  upon  this  dried 
i*esiduum  till  it  ceases  to  have  any  more  action,  it  dis- 
solves about  five-eighths  of  the  whole.  When  this  al- 
cohol cools,  it  deposites  a  yellowish  white  substance, 
composed  of  brilliant  plates.  When  kneaded  together 
by  the  fingers,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  ductile 
paste  :  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it  becomes 
soft,  and  when  the  heat  is  increased  it  blackens,  exhales 
empyreumatic  and  ammoniacal  fumes,  and  leaves  behind 
it  a  charry  matter  *.  When  the  alcohol  is  evaporated, 
it  deposites  a  yellowish  black  matter,  which  reddens 
paper  tinged  with  turnsole,  and  readily  diffuses  itself 
through  water  -f:. 
Gf  potash.  Pure  concentrated  potash  dissolves  brain,  disengaging 

a  great  quantity  of  amtnonia. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that,  exclusive 
of  the  small  proportion  of  saline  ingredients,  brain  is 
composed  of  a  peculiar  matter,  differing  in  many  parti- 
culars from  all  other  animal  si;ibstances,  but  having  a 
considerable   resemblance  in  many  of  its  properties  t 
?llbumen.      Brain  has  been  compared  to  a  soap;  but  i 
is  plain  that  the  resemblance  is  very  faint,  as  scarcely 
any  oily  matter  could  be  extracted  from  brain  by  Four- 
croy,  though  he  attempted  it  by  all  the  contrivance 
which  the  present  state  of  chemistry  suggested ;  and  th^ 


*  Afi'r.  de  Cljirv.  xvi.  3x3.  f  Ibid.  ^17. 
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alkaline  portion  of  it  is  a  great  deal  too  small  to  merit    ^^P*  ^• 
any  attention. 


SECT.  VII, 


MARROW. 


JL  HE  hollows  of  the  long  bones  are  in  living  animals 
filled  with  a  peculiar  species  of  fat  matter,  to  which 
the  nam?  of  marrow  has  been  given.  In  some  bones 
this  matter  is  a  good  deal  mixed  with  blood,  and  has  a 
red  colour ;  in  others,  as  the^thigh  bones,  it  is  purer,  and 
has  a  yellow  colour.  Various  experiments  on  this  mat- 
ter were  made  by  the  older  chemists,  showing  it  to  be 
analogous  to  animal  fats  *,  and  pointing  out  some  of  its 
peouliarities.  Berzelius  has  lately  examined  it  in  de- 
tail, and  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  f. 
The  marrow  on  which  his  trials  were  made  was  ob- 
tained from  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox. 

1.  When  marrow  is  digested  in  cold  water  it  becomes   Action  of 
lighter  coloured,  while  the  water  acquires  the  colour   cold  water. 
which  it  would  have  received  had  it  been  digested  on 
blood.     When  this  water  is  boiled  it  becomes  muddy, 
and  a  dark  brown  matter  precipitates.      This  matter 
consists  of  coagulated  albumen  mixed  with  some  phos- 


*  Neumann's  Chemistry^  p.  j6o. 

f  Gchlen's  Jour.   Second  Series,  ii.  %%:> 
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ph ate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  iron.  A  sn:iail.poi'-i 
tlon  of  a  yellow  coloured  salt  is  dissolved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  or  water.  This  matter  separated  from 
marrow  by  water,  is  obviously  owing  to  the  blood  with 
which  it  was  mixed.  The  quantity  which  Berzelius 
obtained  from  marrow  amounted  to  Ts^o^b  part  of  the 
whole.  The  portion  of  it  dissolved  by  water  and  alco- 
hol consisted  partly  of  gelatine  and  common  salt,  and 
partly  of  the  peculiar  extractive  matter  obtained  by 
Thouvenel  from  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  described 
in  the  Third  Section  of  this  Chapter.  The  proportion 
of  these  substances  obtained  by  Berzelius  from  marrow, 
amounted  to  about  y^o^h  part  of  the  whole* 

2.  When  marrow  is  boiled  in  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  melts  and  swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  li- 
quid. The  water  is  at  first  muddy  and  milky,  but  be- 
comes transparent  on  standing.  When  passed  through 
the  filter  a  substance  is  separated,  which  becomes  grey- 
ish green,  and  semitransparent  when  dry.  More  of 
this  matter  precipitates  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated* 
When  the  water  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  substance 
is  obtained  of  a  sharp  aromatic  taste  like  the  marrow  of 
roasted  meat.  These  two  substances  consist  chiefly  of 
extractive,  gelatine,  and  a  peculiar  substance  which  ap- 
proaches the  nature  of  albumen  in  its  properties. 

3.  When  marrow,  thus  purified,  is  melted  in  water 
and  passed  through  a  cloth,  a  quantity  of  blood  vessels 
and  skins  remain  upon  the  cloth,  amounting  to  about 
-j-i^th  part  of  the  whole. 

4.  Marrow,  thus  freed  from  its  impurities,  has  a  white 
colour  with  a  shade  of  blue  ;  its  taste  is  insipid  and 
rather  sweetish.     It   softens  by  the   heat  of  the  hand. 
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and  melts  when  heated  to  1 13^  *.  When  ccoled  slowly  ,^^^P-^^-, 
it  crystallizes  in  sphericles  like  olive  oil.  It  burns  with 
a  flame  like  tallow.  When  distilled  it  gives  first  a  trans- 
parent fluid  yellowish  oil,  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  water,  and  heavy  inflammable  air.  Afterwards 
there  comes  over  a  white  solid  oil,  accompanied  by  a 
less  copious  evolution  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  which 
does  not  become  dark  coloured,  as  happens  when  tallow 
is  distilled.  This  had  already  been  observed  by  Neu- 
mann. This  solid  oil  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  amounts 
to  0*8  of  the  marrow  distilled,  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
and  when  boiled  in  water  gives  out  a  portion  of  sebacic 
acid,  which  Berzellus  considers  as  benzoic  acid. 

Theempyreumaticoil  combines  readily  with  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates.  With  the  latter  it  forms  a  snow, 
white  soap,  insoluble  in  water,  though  it  increases  in 
bulk  when  placed  in  contact  with  that  liquid,  it  com- 
bines also  with  the  earths,  and  forms  soaps  likewise  in- 
soluble in  .water. 

The  water  which  comes  over  during  the  distillation 
of  marrow  is  colourless,  has  a  fetid  and  sour  smell,  and 
an  empyreumatic  taste.  It  contains  a  little  acetic  acid, 
empyreumajic  oil,  and  probably  benzoic  acid  ;  but  ex- 
hibits no  traces  of  ammonia. 

The  gaseous  products  amount  to  ^'^th  of  the  marrow 
distilled.  They  poptajn  no  sulphur  nor  phosphorus, 
and  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  heavy  inflammable  air, 
which  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  seems  to  contain 
oil  in  solut-ion. 


•  Berzdiussaysat  4)-°.  Thisis-ir^o  Fahrenheit,  ff  Cekius'  ther- 
mometer be  meant,  as  is  probable.  If  it  b.'  Reaumur's,  the  melting  point 
ef  marrow  is  ^23'^^  Pahrcnheit. 
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the  marrow  distilled.     It   is  dark  brown,  heavy  and 
brilliant.      It  is  incinerated  with  difficulty,  and  leaves 
an  ash  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  some  soda. 
Action  of  5.    Concentrated    sulphuric   acid   dissolves   marrow 

without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  solution  has  the 
appearance  of  a  brown  syrup ;  and  when  the  acid  is 
diluted  with  water  the  marrow  separates  unaltered. 
When  heat  is  applied,  the  acid  decomposes  the  marrow 
and  forms  a  resinous  coal. 

Diluted'nitric  acid  digested  in  marrow,  in  a  moderate 
heat,  renders  it  yellow,  and  gives  it  more  consistence, 
and  the  smell  of  old  bones.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
dissolves  marrow  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and 
the  marrow  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water. 
6.  Marrow  combines  with  alkalies  and  forms  soap. 
Boiling  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  a  small  portion  of  it, 
which  precipitates  again  as  the  solution  cools. 

Marrow,  from  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox,  was  found  by 
Consdtu-      Berzelius  to  be  composed  of  the  following  substances : 

Pure  marrow 0*06 

Skins  and  blood  vessels  ...   0*01 

Albumen 

Gelatine 

Extractive  ^ 0*03 

Peculiar  matter 
Water 


eiits. 


1-00 


From  the  preceding  detail  it  appears,  that  pure  marrow 
is  a  species  of  fixed  oil,  possessing  peculiar  properties, 
and  approaching  somewhat  to  butter  in  its  nature.  But 
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it  differs  considerably  in  its  appearance  in  different  parts     Chap.ir, 
of  the  body,  owing  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
greater  or  smaller  mixture  of  blood. 


SECT*  vni. 


OF  HAIR  AND  FEATHERS. 


Ihese  substances  cover  different  parts  of  animals,  and 
are  obviously  intended  by  Nature  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.  For  this,  their  softness  and  pliability,  and 
the  slowness  with  which  they  conduct  heat,  render 
them  peculiarly  proper. 

1.  Hair  is  usually  distinguished  into  various  kinds,  varieties. 
according  to  its  siie  and  appearance.  The  strongest 
and  stiffest  of  all  is  called  bristle  :  of  this  kind  is  the 
hair  on  the  backs  of  hogs.  When  remarkably  fine, 
soft,  and  pliable,  it  is  called  wool ;  and  the  finest  of  all 
is  known  by  the  name  of  down.  But  all  these  varieties 
jesemble  one  another  very  closely  in  their  composition. 

Hair  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  tube  covered  with  a  Propextlc8» 
cuticle.  Its  surface  is  not  smooth,  but  either  covered 
with  scales  or  consisting  of  imbricated  cones.  Hence 
the  roughness  of  its  feel,  and  the  disposition  which  it 
has  to  entangle  itself,  which  has  given  origin  to  the 
processes  of  felting  and  fulling.  It  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  length,  being  protruded  from  the  roots,  and 

Vol  r.  M  m 
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Book  V.  seems  at  first  to  be  soft  or  nearly  gelatinous.  From  the 
experinaents  which  have  been  made  on  hair  by  Achard 
and  Hatchett,  it  follows  that  it  contains  gelatine,  to 
which  it  owes  its  suppleness  and  toughness.  This  sub- 
stance may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  hair  in  water. 
When  thus  treated  it  becomes  much  more  brittle  than 
before.  Indeed,  if  the  process  be  continued  long  enough, 
the  hair  crumbles  to  pieces  between  the  fingers.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  water  possesses  the  properties  of 
coagulated  albumen. 

.  Mr  Hatchett  has  concluded  from  his  experiments, 
that  the  hair  which  loses  its  curl  in  moist  weather,  and 
which  is  the  softest  and  most  flexible,  is  that  which 
yields  its  gelatine  mpst  easily ;  whereas  strong  and  elas- 
tic hair  yields  it  wRh  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  the 
smallest  proportion.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirm- 
ed by  a  very  considerable  hair-merchant  in  London, 
who  assured  him  that  the  first  kind  of  hair  was  much 
more*  injured  by  boiling  than  the  second. 

Analysit.  Vauquelin  has  lately  published  a  curious  set  of  ex- 

periments on  the  analysis  of  human  hair  of  various  co- 
lours. Though  hair  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  he 
obtained  a  solution  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  in  a  Papin's  digester.  If  the  heat  thus  produced 
was  too  great,  the  hair  was  decomposed,  and  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  formed.  Sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  is  always  evolved,  and  its  quantity 
increases  with  the  heat.  When  hair  is  thus  dissolved 
in  water  heated  above  the  boiling  point,  the  solu- 
tion contains  a  kind  of  bituminous  oil,  which  is  depo- 
sited very  slowly.  This  oil  was  black  when  the  hair 
dissolved  was  black,  but  yellowish  red  when  red  hair 
was  employed. 
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When  the  solution  is  filtered  to  get  rid  of  this  oil.  Chap.  II. 
the  liquid  which  passes  through  is  nearly  colourless. 
Copious  precipitates  are  formed  in  it  bj  the  infusion 
of  nutgalls  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  Silver  is  blackened 
by  it,  and  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  brown.  Acids 
render  it  turbid,  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  ad- 
ding these  liquids  in  excess.  Though  very  much  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  it  does  not  concrete  into  a  jelly. 

Water  containing  only  four  per  cent,  of  potash  dis- 
solves hair,  while  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  evol- 
ved. If  the  hair  be  black,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil, 
■with  some  sulphur  and  iron,  remains  undissolved  ;  if 
the  hair  be  red,  there  remains  a  yellow  oil,  with  some 
sulphur  and  an  atom  or  two  of  iron.  When  acids  are 
dropt  into  this  solution,  they  throw  down  a  white  matter 
soluble  in  an  exces  of  acid. 

Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  become  red  when  first 
poured  on  hair,  and  gradually  dissolve  it.  Nitric  acid 
turns  hair  yellow  and  dissolves  it,  while  an  oil  sepa- 
rates, which  is  red  or  black  according  to  the  colour  of 
the  hair  dissolved.  The  solution  yields  a  great  deal  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  contains,  besides,  bitter  principle,  iron, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Oxymuriatic  acid  first  whitens  hair, 
and  then  reduces  it  to  a  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
turpentine,  and  partly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

When  alcohol  is  digested  on  black  hair,  it  extracts  Colourlnr 
from  it  two  kitids  of  oil.  The  first,  which  is  white,  '^^^ttcr. 
subsides  in  white  shining  scales  as  the  liquor  cools  ; 
the  second  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcohol.  It 
has  a  greyish  green  colour,  and  at  last  becomes  solid. 
From  red  hair  alcohol  likewise  separates  two  oils ;  the 
first  white  as  from  black  hair,  and  the  other  as  red  as 
blood.     When  the  red  hair  is  deprived  of  this  oil,  it 
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Book  V.     becomes  of  a  chesnut  colour.      Hence  its  red  colour  i3 

Vim.        y * 

obviously  owing  to  the  red  oil. 

When  hair  is  incinerated,  it  yields  iron  and  manga- 
nese, phosphate,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  qnu- 
riate  of  soda,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  silica.  The 
ashes  of  red  hair  contain  less  iron  and  manganese : 
those  of  white  hair  still  less  ;  but  in  them  we  find  mag- 
nesia, which  is  wanting  in  the  other  varieties  of  hair. 
The  ashes  of  hair  do  not  exceed  0*015  of  the  hair. 

From   the  preceding  experiments  of  Vauquelin,  we 
learn  that  black  hair  is  composed  of  the  nine  follow- 
ing substances : 
Constitu-  1 .  An  animal  matter,  constituting  the  greatest  part 

2.  A  white  solid  oil,  small  in  quantity 

3.  A  greyish  green  oil,  more  abundant 

4.  Iron  ;  state  unknown 

5.  Oxide  of  manganese 
C.  Phosphate  of  lime 

7.  Carbonate  of  lime,  very  scanty 

8.  Silica 

9.  Sulphur 
The  colouring  matter  of  hair  appears  from  Vauque- 

lifl's  experiments  to  be  an  oil.  The  oil  is  blackish 
green  in  black  hair,  red  in  red  hair,  and  white  in  white 
hair.  Vauqueliii  supposes  that  sulphureted  iron  con- 
tributes to  the  colour  of  dark  hair  \  and  ascribes  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphur  the  property  which 
white  and  red  hair  have  of  becoming  black  with  the 
oxides  of  the  white  metals.  The  sudden  change  of 
colour  in  hair  from  grief,  he  thinks,  is  owing  to  the 
evolution  of  an  acid  *. 


*  Nicholson*!  Jour,  rv.  1 4 1. 
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Vauquelin  ronsiders  the  animal  matter  of  which  hair  ^Chap.n. 
is  chiefly  composed  as  a  variety  of  inspissated  mucus  ; 
"but  some  of  its  properties,  especially  its  copious  preci- 
pitation by  tannin,  do  not  well  agree  with  that  suppo- 
sition. It  seems  to  approach  more  closely  to  coagula- 
ted albumen,  as  Hatchett  has  shown. 

Wool  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  earamina-  Wool 
tion ;  but  from  the  experiments  niade  on  it  by  Berthol- 
let^  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  its  chemical  quali- 
ties do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  hair.  When  grow- 
ing upon  the  sheep  it  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  soapy 
matter,  which  protects  it  from  the  attack  of  insects,  and 
which  is  afterwards  removed  by  scouring.  Vauquelin 
has  lately  examined  this  matter,  and  found  it  to  consist 
of  the  following  ingredients  :  l .  A  soap  of  potash  ;  2* 
Carbonate  of  potash  ;  3.  A  little  acetate  of  potash  ;  4. 
Lime  ;  5.  A  very  little  muriate  of  potash  j  and,  6.  An 
animal  matter  *. 

2.  Feathers  seem  to  possess  very  nearly  the  same  pro-   Feaxhera, 
parties  with  hair.  Mr  Hatchett  has  ascertained  that  the 
quill  is  composed  chiefly  of  coagulated  albumen.  Though 
feathers  were  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  water,  Mr  Hatch-  / 

€tt  could  observe  no  traces  of  gelatine. 


*  4nn,  de  Cbim,  xlvii.  267, 
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OF  SILK. 


Origin.  feiLK  is  the  production  of  different  species  of  caterpil- 
lars. T^he  pbalena  bomhyx  is  most  commonly  propa. 
gated  for  that  purpose  in  Europe  ;  but  the  phalena  aU 
las  yields  a  greater  quantity.  A  similar  substance  in- 
deed is  yielded  by  the  greater  number  of  the  tribe  of 
caterpillars.  It  is  found  inclosed  in  two  small  bags, 
from  which  it  is  protruded  in  fine  threads  to  serve  the 
insect  for  a  covering  during  its  crysalis  state.  The 
webs  of  spiders  are  obviously  of  the  same  nature  with 
silk ;  though  their  fibres,  at  least  in  this  country,  are 

^pwcn  gjjgj.  j^jj^  weaker.  Reaumur  and  other  naturalists  as- 
certained, that  the  larger  species  of  spiders  spun  cocoons 
sufficiently  strong  ,  to  bp,  manufactured,  and  that  the 
produce  was  neither  inferior  in  beauty  nor  in  strength 
to  the  silk  of  the  silkworm.  Attempts  were  made  in 
consequence  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  this  new 
kind  of  silk ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  spiders 
could  not  be  made  to  work  in  concert.  They  attacked 
and  devoured  each  other  without  mercy,  till  the  whole 
colony  was  exterminated  to  a  single  individual. 

History.  The  silkworm  is  a  native  of  China,  and  feeds  on  the 

leaves  of  the  white  mulberry.  That  industrious  nation 
was  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  from  the 
most  remote  ages  j  but  it  was  scarcely  known  in  Eu- 


rope  before  thi  time  of  Ati^tfstai.^  ItiHektit'y  attr^t'^  Sa^ 
the  attentibn  ^f  the  luxurious  Koitians;  and  after  thel 
feffertiinate  reign  of  Elagabulus,  it  became  &.  commori 
article  of  dress.  It  was  iroiightfrom  China  at  an  6norJ 
ftious  expense, '  manufactured  again  by  the  Pheniciang,- 
and  sold  at  Rome  for  its  weight  of  gold.  In  the  reigri 
of  Justinian  this  commerce  was  interrupted  hy  the  corii^ 
quests  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  and  all  attempts  to  pro- 
cure it  failed,  till  two  Persian  monks  had  the  address 
to  convey  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  insect  from  China  to 
Constantinople,  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane.  They 
were  hatched,  and  the  breed  carefully  propagated.  This 
happened  in  555  ;  and  some  years  after  we  find  that 
the  Greeks  understood  the  art  of  procuring  and  ma^ 
nufacturing  silk  as  well  as  the  Orientals.  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  brought  the  manufacture  to  that  island  in  1130, 
forcibly  carrying  off  the  weavers  from  Greece,  and  set- 
tling them  in  Sicily.  From  that  island  the  art  passed 
into  Italy,  and  thence  into  France  :  and  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz  established  the  manufactory  of 
silk  in  Britain. 

Silk,  as  spun  by  the  animal,  is  in  the  state  of  fine 
threads,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  reddish  yel- 
low. It  is  very  elastic,  and  has  considerable  strength, 
if  we  consider  its  small  diameter.  It  is  covered  with 
a  varnish,  to  which  its  elasticity  is  owing.  This  var-  varni*. 
nish  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  but  alcohol  does  not 
act  upon  it.  Hence  it  has  been  compared  to  a  gum, 
though  it  approaches  much  nearer  to  gelatine ;  since 
BcrthoUet  has  shown  that  it  is  precipitated  by  tannin 
and  by  muriate  of  tin.  It  differs,  however,  from  gela- 
tine in  several  particulars.  Alum  throws  it  down  of 
a  dirty  white,  sulphate  of  copper  of  a  dark  brown,  and 
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^  Book  V.  ^  sulphate  of  iron  of  a  brown  colour  *.  When  the  water 
is  evaporated,  the  varnish  is  obtained  of  a  black  co- 
lour, brittle,  and  of  a  shining  fracture.  Its  weight  is 
nearly  one-third  of  the  raw  silk  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tracted. It  may  be  separated  from  silk  by  soap  as 
'^^         well  as  water,  and  the  soap  leys  containing  it  soon  pu- 

^^p,  trefy  f.  Roard  has  lately  published  a  set  of  experi- 
ments on  this  matter.  It  amounts  to  23  per  cent,  of  the 
silk.  It  is  brittle  and  hard  like  resins ;  when  pounded 
its  colour  is  reddish  yellow.  It  has  the  taste  and  odour 
of  extractive.  It  does  not  melt  when  heated.  It  dis- 
solves in  five  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  solution  has 
a  brown  colour,  but  when  diluted  with  water  becomes 
golden  yellow.  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  that  state 
it  becomes  greenish,  is  decomposed,  and  exhales  the  o- 
dour  of  putrid  animal  matter.  The  liquid  froths  like 
fioap  leys.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  deepen 
its  colour;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  fine  yellow  ; 
sulphurous  acid  brightens  the  colour,  and  makes  it 
greenish  yellow.  Alcohol  scarcely  acts  upon  it.  Oxy- 
muriatic  acid  throws  down  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate, which  becomes  reddish  in  the  air,  is  no  longer  so- 
luble in  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Alkalies 
produce  no  effect  upon  this  substance.  Infusion  of  nut- 
galls  occasions  a  copious  precipitate  J.  These  properties 
show  us  that  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

Resin.  Besides  the  varnish,  silk  contains  another  substance, 

to  which  it  owes  its  yellow  colour.  This  substance 
possesses  the  properties  of  r^^/;?.  It  is  yellow,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  in  ^  mixture  of  alcohol  and  muriatic  a- 


♦  Bcrthollct.  f  Ibid.  J  Ann.  de  Ci>}»r,hiy,  59. 
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cid,  Baumc  has  ascertained,  that  by  this  last  mixture  Chap,  n. 
it  may  be  separated  completely,  and  the  silk  deprived  of 
it  assumes  a  fine  white  colour  *.  This  matter  melts  at 
86*^.  Its  colour  is  reddish  brown  when  in  lumps,  but 
greenish  yellow  when  divided.  It  has  a  strong  smell, 
owing  to  a  volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  light  it  becomes  white.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  the  alkaline  solu» 
tions  and  in  soap  f, 

Roard  has  shown  that  raw  silk  contains  also  a  por- 
tion of  wax,  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
by  alkaline  or  soapy  solutions.  It  is  white  and  preci- 
pitates as  the  alcohol  cools.  Silk  contains  about  -r^th 
of  its  weight  of  wax,  while  the  resinous  colouring  mat- 
ter amounts  to  about  ^^th  of  its  weight  J. 

The  properties  of  silk  itself  have  been  but  imper-   Properties 
fectly  examined.     It  is  not  acted  on  by  water  or  afco-   ^^  '^^' 
hoi,  has  no  taste,  and  is  but  imperfectly  combustible  ; 
though  fire  rapidly  blackens  and  decomposes  it.    When 
distilled,  it  yields,  according  to  Neumann,  an  uncom- 
monly great  proportion  of  ammonia. 

The  fixed  alkalies  dissolve  it  by  the  assistance  of 
heat ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  form  with  it  an 
animal  soap. 

It  is  dissolved  likewise  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  by  nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  this  last 
acid,  Berthollet  obtained  from  silk  some  oxalic  acid, 
and  a  fatty  matter  which  swam  on  the  surface  of  the  so- 
lution.     By  a  similar  treatment,  Welter  obtained  fine 


*Afin.deCl>im.xvi'i.i^6.  |  Roard,  Ibid.  liv.  6 1.  J  Ibi<L 
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Book  V.^    yellow  crystals,  very  coitibustiWe,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  oi yellow  hiitir  principle. 

Silk  is  very  little  susceptible  of  putrefaction.  Dr 
Wilson  of  Falkirk  informs  us,  that  a  ribbon  was  lately 
.found  in  the  churchyard  of  that  town  wrapt  round  the 
boneiof  ^he  arm.  It  was  uninjured  though  it  had  lain 
weight  years  in  the  earth*.  We  know,  at  the  same 
-time,  that  when  silk  is  kept  in  a  damp  place  it  rots 
(to  use  the  common  language)  in  a  much  shorter 
period*  ,«  t.iu ii 
Spider*'  Cadet  has  lately  published   a  chemical  analysis  of 

spidersf  webs,  the  result  of  which,  as  these  substances 
have  a  considerable  analogy  to  silk,  both  in  their 
properties  and  mode  of  being  produced,  may  be  men- 
tioned here.  He  obtained  from  spiders'  webs,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  incineration,  the 
following  substances:  1.  A  brown  extract  soluble  in 
water,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  2.  A  re- 
sinous matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  deliquescent; 
3.  Alumina;  4.  Sulphate  of  lime;  5.  Carbonate  of 
soda;  6.  Muriate  of  soda ;  7.  Carbonate  of  lime  ;  8. 
Iron  ;  9.  Silica  f.  He  supposes,  however,  that  some  of 
the  fixed  matters  obtained  may  have  originated  from  ac- 
cidental impurities  mixed  with  the  webs  examined. 


Having  given  the  preceding  account  of  the  solids 
which  compose  animal  bodies,  I  proceed  next  to  the 
fluid  which  circulates  through  living  bodies,  namely 
hlood  ,•  and  to  the  various  secretions  formed  from  the 


*. Nicholson's  Jour.  ii.  %%%.  \  Ibid.  xi.  294. 
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blood,  either  in  order  to  answer  some  important  pur-  Chap.  ir. 
pose  to  the  animal,  or  to  be  evacuated  as  useless,  that 
the  blood  thus  purified  may  be  more  proper  for  answer- 
ing the  ends  for  which  it  is  destined.  Many  of  these 
substances  have  been  examined  with  more  care  by  che- 
mists than  the  animal  solids. 


SECT.  X. 


OF    BLOOD. 


Blood  is  a  well-known  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  Properties 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  more  perfect  animals.  It  is  of 
a  red  colour,  has  a  considerable  degree  of  consistency, 
and  an  unctuous  feel,  as  if  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
soap.  Its  taste  is  slightly  saline,  and  it  has  a  peculiar 
smell. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  blood  is,  at  a  medi- 
um, 1*0527  *.  Mr  Fourcroy  found  the  specific  gravity 
of  bullock's  blood,  at  the  temperature  of  60®,  to  be 
1*056  t*  The  blood  does  not  uniformly  retain  the  same 
consistence  in  the  same  animal,  and  its  consistence  in 
different  animals  is  very  various.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
its  specific  gravity  must  be  equally  various. 

No  substance  has  attracted  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion than  the  blood.  The  number  of  philosophers  who 
have  devoted  their  time  to  develope  its  nature,  and  as- 


*  Haller's  PbysioUgy-^  ii.  41.  f  Ann,  de  Ch'm*  vii.  147. 
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Book  V.  certain  its  properties,  is  immense*  It  was  not,  however, 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
much  progress  was  made  in  its  chemical  analysis  *. 
The  prussic  acid  formed  during  its  decomposition  had 
been  observed  j  Hales  had  measured  the  gases  exhaled 
during  its  distillation  j  Menghini  had  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  iron  in  it  j  and  several  curious  observations 
had  been  made  upon  its  coagulation.  But  Rouelle  ju- 
nior was  the  first  chemist  who  published  a  tolerably 
precise  analysis  of  it.  Since  that  time  much  additional 
information  has  been  acquired  by  the  experiments  of 
JBucquet,  Fourcroy.  Deyeux,  Parmentier,  &c. 
Sjyontaiae-  When  blood,   after  being  drawn  from  an  animal,  is 

position!"^'  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at  rest,  it  very  soon 
coagulates  into  a  solid  mass  of  the  consistence  of  curd- 
led milk.  This  mass  gradually  separates  into  two 
parts  ;  one  of  which  is  fluid,  and  is  called  serum  ;  the 
other,  the  coagulum,  has  been  called  cruor,  because  it 
alone  retains  the  red  colour  which  distinguishes  blood. 
This  separation  is  very  similar  to  the  separation  of  curd- 
led  milk  into  curds  and  whey. 

The  proportion  between  the  cruor  and  serum  of  the 
blood  varies  much  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  the 
same  animal  in  different  circumstances.  The  most  com- 
tnon  proportion  is  about  one  part  of  cruor  to  three  parts 
of  serum;  but  in  many  cases  the  cruor  exceeds  or  falls 
short  of  this  quantity  ;  the  limits  of  the  ratios  of  these 
substances  to  each  other  appear,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  conclusions  of  most  of  those  who  have  written  ac- 


*  A  very  full  account  of  c^ery  thing  that  had  been  done  before  th^t 
time  may  be  fo«nd  in  the  eecond  volume  of  Haller's  Pbyuohgy, 
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curately  on  the  5ul>ject,  to  be  1  :  1  and  1:4;  but  the    .^^^P-^' 
"first  case  must  be  very  rare  indeed  *, 

The  cause  of  this  spontaneous  decomposition  of  blood 
has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained.  The  coagulation 
takes  place  equally  in  close  vessels  and  in  the  open  air, 
whether  the  blood  be  allowed  to  cool,  or  be  kept  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  when  it  issues  from  th^  ani- 
mal;  neither  is  the  coagulation  preventea  by  diluting  it 
with  water,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Hewson,  Hunter,  Deyeux,  and  Parmentier. 

1.  The  serum  is  of  a  light  greenish  yellow  colour  j  Serum 
it  has  the  taste,  smell,  and  feel  of  the  blood,  but  its 
consistence  is  not  so  great.  Its  mean  specific  gravity 
is  about  l'0287t.  It  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a 
green,  and  therefore  contains  an  alkali.  On  e^camina- 
tion,  Rouelle  found  tJiat  it  owes  this  property  to  a  por- 
tion of  soda  |.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
ISe'*  §,  the  serum  coagulates,  as  Harvey  first  discover- 
ed II .  It  coagulates  also  when  boiling  water  is  mLxed 
with  it  ;  but  if  serum  be  mixed  with  six  parts  of  cold 
water,  it  does  not  coagulate  by  heat  ^,  When  thus  co- 
agulated, it  has  a  greyish  white  colour,  and  is  not  un- 
like the  boiled  white  of  an  egg  **.  If  the  coagulum  be 
cut  into  small  pieces,  a  muddy  fluid  may  be  squeezed 
from  it,  which  has  been  termed  the  seronty.  After  the 
separation  of  this  fluid,  if  tl>e  residuum  be  carefully 
washed  in  boiling  water  and  examined,  it  will  be  found 


*  Haller's  Ptyslolsg^,  u.  47.  \  Jurln,  IbkJ.  p.  41. 

'  t  Dr  Pearson  consider*  the  alkali  in  animal  fluids  as  potash,  ind  roj 
soda.  §  Cullcn. 

ji  De  Gtncr.  Aniff:.  p.  l6l.  ^  Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Cb'm,  "iiu  15 jr. 

««  Ibid.  156. 
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Book  V. 

• y ' 

Contains 
albumen, 


Gelatine, 


Sulphur, 


And  salts. 


to  possess  all  the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen.  The 
serum,  therefore,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
albumen.  Hence  its  coagulation  by  heat,  and  the  other 
phenomena  which  albumen  usually  exhibits. 

If  serum  be  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, and  then  boiled  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  the  li- 
quid which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  coagu- 
lum,  if  it  be  gently  evaporated  till  it  becomes  concen- 
trated, and  then  be  allowed  to  cool,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  jelly,  as  was  first  observed  by  De  Haen  *.  Con- 
sequently it  contains  gelatine  f . 

If  the  coagulated  serum  be  heated  in  a  silver  vessel, 
the  surface  of  the  silver  becomes  black,  being  convert- 
ed into  a  sulphuret.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  con- 
tains sulphur  X  5  ^"^  Proust  has  ascertained  that  it  is 
combined  with  ammonia  in  the  state  of  a  hydrosul- 
phuret. 

If  serum  be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight. of 'water, 
and,  after  coagulation  by  heat,  the  albumen  be  separa- 
ted by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  be  slowly  evaporated 
till  it  is  considerably  concentrated,  a  number  of  crystals 
are  deposited  when  the  liquid  is  left  standing  in  a  cool 
place.  These  crystals,  first  examined  by  Rouelle,  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  besides  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  soda  exists 
in  the  blood  in  a  caustic  state,  and  seems  to  be  combi- 
ned with  the  gelatine  and  albumen.  The  carbonic  acid 
combines  with  it  during  evaporation. 


*  Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  vii.  157. 

f  Dr  Bobtock  repeated  this  experiment  without  succeis ;  heucc  it  is 
probable  that  blood  contains  no  gelatine. 

\  Deyeux  and  Parmentier,  Jour,  de  Pbys,  xlir.  437. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  scrum  of  the  blood  contains  \  Chap,  ii.  ^ 
albumen,  gelatine,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  soda, 
muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  These  component  parts  account  for  the  coagula- 
tion occasioned  in  the  serum  by  acids  and  alcohol,  and 
the  precipitation  produced  by  tannin,  acetate  of  lead, 
and  other  metallic  salts. 

2.  The  cruor,  or  clot  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  of  a   Cruor  con- 
,       ,  ,  -111-  T       *^'"s  fibrin, 

red  colour,  and  possesses  considerable  consistence.     Its 

mean  specific  gravity  is  about  1*245  *.  If  this  cruor 
be  washed  carefully  by  letting  a  small  jet  of  water  fall 
upon  it  till  the  water  runs  off  colourless,  it  is  partly  dis- 
solved, and  partly  remains  upon  the  scarce.  Thus  it  is 
separated  into  two  portions :  namely,  1.  A  white,  solid, 
elastic  substance,  which  has  all  the  properties  oijibrin  ; 
2.  The  portion  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  which 
consists  of  the  colouring  matter,  not  however  in  a  state 
of  purity,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  cruor  com- 
pletely from  the  serum. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bucquet  for  the  first  precise  set 
of  experiments  on  this  last  watery  solution.  It  is  of  a 
red  colour.  Bucquet  proved  that  it  contained  albumen 
and  iron.  Menghini  had  ascertained,  that  if  blood  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  a  quantity  of 
iron  may  be  separated  from  it  by  the  magnet.  The 
quantity  which  he  obtained  was  considerable  ;  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  blood  of  a  healthy  man  contains  above 
two  ounces  of  it.  Now,  as  neither  the  serum  nor  the 
fibrin  extracted  from  the  cruor  contains  iron,  it  follows 
of  course,  that  the  water  holding  the  colouring  matter 
in  solution  must  contain  the  whole  of  that  metal. 


*  Jurin,  Haller's  Pbys'iolcgy^  ii,  41 
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Book  V.  This  watery  solution  gives  a  green  colour  to  syrup 

Albumen,      of  violets.     AVhen  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  de* 

posites  flakes,  which  have  the  properties  of  albumen. 

Soda,  When    heated,  a  brown-coloured  scum  gathers  on  its 

surface.    If  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  mixed 

with  alcohol,  a  portion  is  dissolved,  and  the  alcoholic 

solution  yields  by  evaporation  a  residuum,  which  lathers 

like  soap  in  water,  and  tinges  vegetable  blues  green  ; 

the  acids  occasion  a  precipitate  from  its  solution.     This 

substance  is  a  compound  of  albumen  and  soda.     Thus 

\ve  see  that  the  watery  solution  contains  albumen,  iron, 

and  soda. 

SaVplio9-  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  the 

|>hatc  of  .  .  ,      ^  .  .  ,  1-1 

Tson.  iron  IS  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  m  the  state 

of  sub-phosphate  of  iron ;  thus  confirming  an  opinion 
xvhich  had  been  maintained  by  Sage,  and  announced  as 
a  fact  by  Gren.  If  the  residuum  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating the  watery  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood  to  dryness  be  burnt  in  a  crucible,  there  will  re- 
main a  deep  red  ferruginous  substance,  amounting  to 
0'C45  of  the  blood  employed.  Nitric  acid  digested  on 
this  residuum  dissolves  a  portion,  which  is  phosphate  of 
iron,  and  is  precipitated  white  by  ammonia,  but  assumes 
a  red  colour  when  treated  with  pure  potash.  When 
lime-water  is  poured  into  the  potash  employed,  phos- 
phate of  time  precipitates.  By  this  treatment  they  as- 
certained that  ijths  of  the  residuum  consisted  of  sub- 
phosphate  of  iron.  Now  phosphate  of  iron  is  soluble 
in  acids,  but  insoluble  in  water  ;  when  treated  with 
pure  alkalies,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  acid,  assumes  a 
red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  sub-phosphate.  Hence 
it  is  evidently  the  soda  of  the  blood  which  reduces  it 
to  that  state,  or  at  least  maintains  it  in  that  state.     Sub- 
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phosphate  of  iron  readily  dissolves  in  albumen  and  in     CKap.  ii. 
serum  *. 

3.  When  new-drawn  blood  is  stirred  briskly  round 
■with  a  stick  or  the  hand^  the  whole  of  the  fibrin  col- 
lects together  upon  the  stick,  and  in  this  manner  may 
be  separated  altogether  from  the  rest  of  the  blood.  The 
red  globules,  in  this  case,  remain  behind  in  the  serum* 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  blood  is  prepared  for  the 
different  purposes  to  which  it  is  put ;  as  clarifying  su- 
gar, making  puddings^  &:ci  After  the  fibrin  is  thus 
separated^  the  blood  no  longer  coagulates  when  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest,  but  a  spongy  flaky  matter  separates 
from  it,  and  swims  on  the  surface  f^ 

When  blood  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heatj  water  exhales  Action  of 

.  .  heat  oil 

from  It,  retammg  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  mat-  blood. 

ter  in  solution,  and  consequently  having  the  odour  of 
blood.  Blood  dried  in  this  manner  being  Introduced  in- 
to a  retort  and  distilled,  there  comes  over,  first  a  clear 
watery  liquor,  then  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  crystallizes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  j 
after  these  products  there  comes  over  a  fluid  oil,  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gas,  and  an  oily  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter^  The  watery  liquor  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  precipitating  from  sulphate  of  iron  a  green 
powder :  muriatic  acid  dissolves  part  of  this  powder, 
and  there  remains  behind  a  little  prussian  blue.  Con- 
sequently this  watery  liquor  contains  both  an  alkali  and 
prussic  acid  J. 

9216  grains  of  dried  blood  being  put  into  a  larga 


*  Fourcroy,  ix.  154,  f  Fourcioy,  Ann.  de  C!him»  vil.  I4<$* 

I  Ibid.  153. 
Vol  K  N  U 
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.  ^^^^  ^' ,  crucible,  and  gradually  heated,  at  first  became  nearly 
fluid,  and  swelled  up  considerably,  emitted  a  great  ma- 
ny fetid  fumes  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  at  last  took 

'  fire  and  burned  with  a  white  flame,  evidently  owing  to 

the  presence  of  oil.  After  the  flame  and  the  fumes  had 
disappeared,  a  light  smoke  was  emitted,  which  affected 
the  eyes  and  the  nose  ;  it  had  the  odour  of  prussic  acid, 
and  reddened  moist  paper  stained  with  vegetable  blues. 
At  the  end  of  six  hours,  vs^hen  the  matter  had  lost  five- 
sixths  of  its  substance,  it  melted  anew,  exhibited  a  pur- 
ple flame  on  its  surface,  and  emitted  a  thick  smoke. 
This  smoke  affected  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  reddened 
blue  paper,  but  it  had  not  the  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
When  a  quantity  of  it  was  collected  and  examined,  it 
tvas  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  residuum  amounted  to  181  grains  ;  it  had  a  deep 
black  colour  and  a  metallic  brilliancy  ;  and  its  particles 
were  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  contained  no  uncom- 
bined  soda,  though  the  blood  itself,  before  combustion, 
contains  it  abundantly  ;  but  water  extracted  from  it 
muriate  of  soda  :  part  of  the  remainder  "was  dissolved 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  of  course  was  lime  ^  there  was 
besides  a  little  silica,  which  had  evidently  been  separa- 
ted from  the  crucible.  The  iron  had  been  reduced  du- 
ring the  combustion  *. 

Component        Such  are  the  properties  of  blood,  as  far  as  they  have 

^ood*'^  been  hitherto  ascertained  by  experiment.  We  have  seen 
that  it  contains  the  following  ingredients  : 

1,  Water  3.  Albumen 

2.  Fibrin  4.  Gelatine 


*  Fourcroy,  Ann.  it  Ch'm.  vii.  lii. 
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5.  Hydrosulph*  of  ammonia     8.  Muriate  of  soda  Chap.IL^ 

6.  Soda  9.  Phosphate  of  soda 

7.  Sub-phosphate  of  iron        10.  Phosphate  of  lime 
Besides  benzoic  acid,  which  has  been  detected  by  Proust* 

4.  But  our  knowledge  of  this  singular  fluid  is  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be  j  a  more  accurate 
analysis  would  probably  discover  the  presence  of  other 
substances,  and  enable  us  to  account  for  many  of  the 
properties  of  blood  which  at  present  are  inexplicable. 

It  would  be  of  great  consequence  also  to  compare 
together  the  blood  of  different  animals,  and  of  the  same 
animal  at  different  ages,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  parti- 
culars they  differ  from  each  other.  This  would  pro- 
bably throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurest  parts  of  the 
animal  economy.  Very  little  progress  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  these  researches.  If  we  except  the  labours  of 
Rouelle,  who  obtained  nearly  the  same  ingredients, 
though  in  different  proportions,  from  the  blood  of  a 
great  variety  of  animals,  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy 
on  the  blood  of  the  human  foetus  are  almost  the  only 
ones  of  that  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted* 

He  found  that  it  differs  from  the  blood  of  the  adult   Blood  of 
in  three  things :   1.  Its  colouring  matter  is  darker,  and   t^^fatus. 
seems  to  be  more  abundant ;  2.  It  contains  no  fibrin^ 
but  probably  a  greater  proportion  of  gelatine  than  blood 
of  adults ;  3.  It  contains  no  phosphoric  acid*. 

The  examination  of  diseased  blood,  too,  would  be  of 
great  consequence  ;:because  the  difference  of  its  proper- 
ties from  the  blood  of  people  in  health  might  throw 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 


*  Fourcrov,  Anft,4t  Chim  vii.  x68« 
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blood* 


Book  V.  Deyeux  and  Parmentier,  to  whom  we  are  indette^ 

'  for  an  excellent  analysis  of  blood,  examined  that  liquid 

drawn  from  patients  labouring  under  different  diseases ; 
but  the  result  of  their  examination  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  might  have  been  expected. 
I)Isea8ed  1.  It  has  been  long  known,  that  blood  drawn  from  a 

person  labouring  under  inflammation  is  soon  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  is  distinguished  by  physicians 
by  the  name  of  the  huffy  coat,  and  which  characterises 
blood  during  inflammation.  Deyeux  and  Parmentier 
ascertained  that  this  buffy  coat  consists  of  the  fibrin^ 
The  cfuor,  deprived  of  this  substance,  is  much  softer 
than  usual,  and  almost  totally  soluble  in  water.  The 
albumen  of  the  serum  is  also  altered,  for  it  does  not  coa- 
gulate as  usual  when  heated,  but  it  becomes  milky  when 
^  mixed  with  hot  water. 

2.  The  blood  drawn  from  several  patients  labouring 
under  sea  scurvy  afforded  scarcely  any  remarkable  pro- 
perties to  these  chemists,  except  a  peculiar  smell,  and 
an  albumen  which  was  not  so  easily  coagulated  as  usual. 

3.  The  blood  drawn  from  patients  afflicted  with  a  pu. 
trid  fever  was  also  examined  by  these  chemists.  Some- 
times it  exhibited  the  inflammatory  crust,  but  frequent- 
ly it  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  healthy  blood  *. 

4.  During  that  disease  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  diahetesy  in  which  the  urine  is  excessive  in  quantity, 
and  contains  sugar,  the  serum  of  blood  often,  as  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr  Dobson  and  Dr  Rollo,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  whey  ;  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
contain  sugar,  or  at  least  it  has  lost  its  usual  salt  taste* 


♦  J9ur.  de  PL'js,  xUv.  4J4, 
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Chap.  IX. 


SECT.  XL 


OF  MILK. 


Milk  is  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  female  of  all  those 
animals  denominated  mammalia^  and  intended  evidently 
for  the  nourishment  or  iier  offspring. 

The  milk  of  cvtry  animal  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  it  fiom  every  other  milk.  But  the 
animal  whose  milk  is  most  made  use  of  by  man  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  witlj  which,  consequently,  we  are 
best  acquainted,  is  the  cow.  Chemists,  therefore,  have 
made  choice  of  cow's  milk  for  their  experiments.  I 
bhall  at  first  confine  myself  to  the  properties  and  ana- 
lysis of  cow's  milk,  and  afterwards  point  out  in  what 
respect  the  milk  of  other  animals  differs  from  it,  as  far 
at  least  as  these  differences  have  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Milk  is  an  opaque  fluid,  of  a  white  colour,  a  slight   Propcrtlee 
peculiar  smell,   and  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste.     When 
newly  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  has  a  taste  very  different 
from  that  which  it  acquires  after  it  has  been  kept  for 
$ome  hours.     It  reddens  vegetable  blues. 

Its  boiling  and  freezing  points  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  water ;  but  they  vary  a  few  degrees  in  dif« 
ferent  milks*.     Milk  is  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 


*  Jovr.  di  Ph;js,  xxwiii,  363. 
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BookV.     ter,  and  lighter  than  blood  ;  but  the  precise  degree  can- 
not be  ascertained,  because  almost  every  particular  milk 
has  a  specific  gravity  peculiar  to  itself, 
Spontane-  When   milk  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  at 

position.  rest,  there  collects  on  its  surface  a  thick  unctuous  yel- 
lowish coloured  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  cream. 
After  the  cream  is  separated,  the  milk  which  remains 
is  much  thinner  than  before,  and  it  has  a  bluish  white 
colour.  If  it  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100% 
and  a  little  remiet,  which  is  water  digested  with  the  in- 
ner coat  of  a  calf's  stomach  and  preserved  with  salt,  be 
poured  into  it,  coagulation  ensues ;  and  if  the  coagulum 
be  broken,  the  milk  very  soon  separates  into  two  sub- 
stances ;  a  solid  white  part,  known  by  the  name  of  curd, 
and  a  fluid  part  called  whej^.  Thus  we  see  that  milk 
may  be  easily  separated  into  three  parts ;  namely,  cream, 
(urd,  and  whey, 

1.  Cream  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  its  consistence 
increases  gradually  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In 
three  or  four  days  it  becomes  so  thick  that  the  vessel 
which  contains  it  may  be  inverted  without  risking  any 
loss.  In  eight  or  ten  days  more,  its  surface  is  covered 
over  with  mucors  and  byssi,  and  it  has  no  longer  the 
flavour  of  cream,  but  of  very  fat  cheese  *,  This  is  the 
process  for  making  what  in  this  country  is  called  2,  cream 
fheese. 
Cream  Cream  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  an  oil.    It 

is  specifically  lighter  than  water ;  it  has  an  unctuous 
feel,  stains  clothes  precisely  in  the  manner  of  oil  j  and 
if  it  be  kept  fluid,  it  contracts  at  last  a  ta^te  >vhi^h  i$ 


f  Pafmqxitier  apd  Deycux,  /cvr.  ^f  ftju  xxxvlli.  y,\,        I 
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ATcry  analogous  to  the  rancidity  of  oils  *.     When  kept   ^Chap-^i- 
boiling  for  some  time,  a  little  oil  makes  its  appearance, 
and  floats  upon  its  surface  f .     Cream  is  neither  soluble 
in  alcohol  nor  oils  J.     These   properties  are  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  it  contains  a  quantity  of  oil ;  but  this  oil 
is  combined  with  a  part  of  the  curd,  and  mixed  with 
some  serum.      Cream,  then,  is  composed  of  a  peculiar 
oil,  curd,  and  serum.      The  oil  may  be  easily  obtained   Converwd 
separate  by  agitating  the  cream  for  a  considerable  time.   '"^°  bwitcr. 
This  process,  known  to  every  body,  is  called  churning. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  cream  separates  into  two  por- 
tions :   one  fluid,  and  resembling  creamed  milk  ;  the 
other  solid,  and  called  butter. 

Butter  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  possesses  the  properties 
of  an  oil,  and  mixes  readily  with  other  oily  bodies. 
When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  96°  it  melts,  and 
becomes  transparent ;  if  it  be  kept  for  some  time  melt- 
ed, some  curd  and  water  or  whey  separate  from  it,  and 
it  assumes  exactly  the  appearance  of  oil  §,  But  this 
process  deprives  it  in  a  great  measure  of  its  peculiar 
flavour. 

When  butter  is  kept  for  a  certain  time,  it  becomes 
rancid,  owing  in  a  good  measure  to  the  presence  of 
these  foreign  ingredients  ;  for  if  butter  be  well  washed,  ' 

and  a  great  portion  of  these  matters  separated,  it  does 
not  become  rancid  nearly  so  soon  as  when  it  is  not  treat- 
ed in  this  manner.     It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  ' 
rancidity  was  owing  to  the  developement  of  a  peculiar 
acid  J  but  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  have  shown  that  no 


*  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxviii.  375.        f  Ibid.  374. 
\  'feid.  §  Fx)urcroy,  Ann.  de  Cl/m.  vii.  17c, 
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v-f^iZlj  ^^^^  ^^  present  in  rancid  butter  *.  When  butter  is  dls* 
tilled,  there  comes  over  water,  an  acid,  and  an  oil,  at  first 
fluid,  but  afterwards  concrete.  The  carbonaceous  resi^ 
duum  is  but  small. 

Nafure  of  Butter  ma  J  be   obtained   by  agitating  cream  newly 

c  ange.  ^^ken  from  milk,  or  even  by  agitating  milk  newly  drawn 
from  the  cow.  But  it  is  usual  to  allow  cream  to  re* 
jnain  for  some  time  before  it  is  churned.  Now  cream, 
by  standing,  acquires  a  sour  taste  ;  butter  therefore  is 
commonly  made  from  sour  cream.  Fresh  cream  requires 
at  least  four  times  as  much  churning  before  it  yields  its 
butter  as  sour  cream  does  f  ;  consequently  cream  ac- 
quires, by  being  kept  for  some  time,  new  properties,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  more  easily  converted  into 
butter.  When  very  sour  cream  is  churned,  every  one 
who  has  paid  the  Smallest  attention  must  have  perceived, 
that  the  butter  milk,  after  tl)e  clmrning,  is  not  nearly 
so  sour  as  the  cream  had  been.  The  butter,  in  all  cases, 
is  perfectly  sweet ;  consequently  the  acid  which  had 
been  evolved  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  during 
the  progress  of  churning.  It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
cream  may  be  churned,  and  butter  obtained,  though  the 
contact  of  atmospheric  air  be  excluded  %,  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  when  cream  is  churned 
in  contact  with  air,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  J. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  considerable  extrication  of 
gas  during  the  churning  of  butter,      From  the  phenor 


*  Fourcrny,  Ann.  de  dim.  vii.  i']$.  f  Ibid.  169. 

%  Young,  de  Lacte^  15  ;  and  Theuardj  Nicholson's  Jovr.  xii,  518. 
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mena,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  gas  is  car-     C'hap,  IL 

'  II   I        ^«aa«i# 

bonic  acid.  Dr  Young  affirms,  that  during  the  churn- 
ing there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  amounting  to 
four  degrees. 

The  affinity  of  the  oil  of  cream  for  the  other  ingre^ 
dients  is  such,  that  it  never  separates  completely  frqm 
them.  Not  only  is  curd  and  whey  always  found  in  the 
cream,  but  some  of  this  oil  is  constantly  found  in  cream- 
ed milk  and  even  in  whey :  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment,  that  butter  may  be  obtained  by 
churning  whey.  27  Scotch  pints  of  whey  yield  at  an 
average  about  a  pound  of  butter  *.  This  accounts  for 
a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  superintend  dairies,  that 
a  good  deal  more  butter  may  be  obtained  from  the  saipe 
quantity  of  milk,  provided  it  be  churned  as  drawn  from 
the  cow,  than  when  the  cream  alone  is  collected  and 
churned. 

The  butter-milk,  as  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  possesses  precisely  the  properties 
of  milk  deprived  of  cream  f. 

2.  Curd,  which  may  be  separated  from  creamed  -propenitM 
milk  by  rennet,  has  many  of  the  properties  of  coagu-  of  curd, 
lated  albumen.  It  is  white  and  solid  ;  and  when  all  the 
moisture  is  squeezed  out,  it  has  a  good  deal  of  brittle- 
ness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  pure  alkalies  and 
lime  dissolve  it  readily,  especially  when  assisted  by 
heat ;  and  when  fixed  alkali  is  used,  a  great  quantify  of 
ammonia  is  emitted  during  the  solution.  The  solution 
of  curd  in- soda  is  of  a  red  colour,  at  least  if  heat  be  em- 
ployed ;  owing  probably  to  the  separation  of  charcoal 


«  Mid' Lothian  Report  for  1795,  f  Jour,  de  Fhys.  xixyiiL  379. 
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Book  V.  from  the  curd  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  *.  Indeed, 
when  a  strong  heat  has  been  used,  charcoal  precipitates 
as  the  solution  cools  f.  The  matter  dissolved  by  the 
alkali  may  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of  an  acid  ;. 
but  it  has  lost  all  the  properties  of  curd.  It  is  of  a 
black  colour,  melts  like  tallow  by  the  application  of 
heat,  leaves  oily  stains  on  paper,  and  never  acquires 
the  consistence  of  curd  J.  Hence  it  appears  that  curd, 
by  the  action  of  a  fixed  alkali,  is  decomposed,  and  con- 
verted into  two  new  substances,  ammonia  and  oil,  or 
rather  fat. 

Curd  is  soluble  also  in  acids.  If,  over  curd  newly 
precipitated  from  milk,  and  not  dried,  there  be  poured 
eight  parts  of  water,  containing  as  much  of  any  of  the 
mineral  acids  as  gives  it  a  sensibly  acid  taste,  the  whole 
is  dissolved  after  a  little  boiling  §.  Acetic  acid  and 
lactic  acid  do  not  dissolve  curd  when  very  much  dilu- 
ted ^.  But  these  acids,  when  concentrated,  dissolve  it 
readily,  and  in  considerable  quantity  ||.  It  is  remark- 
able enough,  that  concentrated  vegetable  acids  dissolve 
curd  readily,  but  have  very  little  action  on  it  when  they 
are  very  much  diluted ;  whereas  the  mineral  dissolve 
it  when  much  diluted ;  but  when  concentrated,  have 
cither  very  little  effect  on  it,  as  sulphuric  acid**;  or  de- 
compose it,  as  nitric  acid.  By  means  of  this  last  acid, 
as  BerthoUet  discovered,  a  quantity  of  azotic  gas  may 
be  obtained  from  curd. 


*  Jour,  tie  Pbya.  xxxvlli.  379.  \  Fourcroy,  Ibid.  p.  175, 

X  Ibid.  ^  Scheele,  ii.  53.  \  Ibid. 

II  Parmenticr  and  Dejrcux,  Jour,  de  Pb^s.  xxxviil  417, — -Jourcroy, 
Jbid.  p.  173.  «*  Ibid. 
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Curd,  as  is  well  known,  is  used  in  making  cheese  ;  Chap.  IL 
and  the  cheese  is  the  better  the  more  it  contains  of  ofcheesCi 
cream,  or  of  that  oily  matter  which  constitutes  cream. 
It  is  well  known  to  cheesemakers,  that  the  goodness 
of  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  manner  of  sepa- 
rating the  whey  from  the  curd.  If  the  milk  be  much 
heated,  the  coagulum  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  whey 
forcibly  separated,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  cheese  is  scarce  good  for  any  thing  ;  but 
the  whey  is  delicious,  especially  the  last  squeezed  out 
whey,  and  butter  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  consider- 
able quantity:— a  full  proof  that  nearly  the  whole 
creamy  part  of  the  milk  has  been  separated  with  the 
whey.  Whereas  if  the  milk  be  not  too  much  heated 
(about  100*^  is  sufficient),  if  the  coagulum  be  allowed 
to  remain  unbroken,  and  the  whey  be  separated  by  very 
slow  and  gentle  pressure,  the  cheese  is  excellent ;  but 
the  whey  is  almost  transparent,  and  nearly  colourless. 

Good  cheese  melts  at  a  moderate  heat;  but  bad  cheese, 
when  heated,  dries,  curls,  and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena 
of  burning  horn.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  good 
cheese  contains  a  quantity  of  the  peculiar  oil  which  con- 
stitutes the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  cream ;  hence 
its  flavour  and  smell.  Proust  has  found  in  cheese  aa 
acid  which  he  calls  the  caseic  acid,  to  which  he  ascribes 
several  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  cheese  f. 

This  resemblance  of  curd  and  albupien  makes  it  prOf-   qq^^i^^ 
bable  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  and  of  albumen  de-  tionofmilJi^ 
pend  upon  the  same  pause.    Heat,  indeed,  does  not  pea* 


♦  Parmemier  and  Dey?uir,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxviil.  417. — FourcroT", 
Ibid.  p.  173.  f  J9^r.  de  Pht.  Ixiv.  jo;. 
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Book  V,  gulate  milk,  because  the  curd  in  it  is  diluted  with  tco 
large  a  quantity  of  water  ;  but  if  milk  be  boiled  in  con- 
tact with  air,  a  pellicle  soon  forms  on  its  surface,  which 
has  the  properties  of  curd.  If  this  pellicle  be  removed, 
another  succeeds ;  and  by  continuing  the  boiling,  the 
whole  of  the  curdy  matter  may  be  separated  from 
milk  *.  When  this  pellicle  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  falls 
at  last  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where,  being  exposed 
to  a  greater  heat,  it  becomes  brown,  and  communicates 
to  milk  that  disagreeable  taste  which,  in  this  country, 
is  called  a  singed  taste.  It  happens  more  readily  when 
milk  is  boiled  along  with  rice,  flour,  &c. 

If  to  boiling  milk  there  be  added  as  much  of  any 
neutral  salt  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  or  of  sugar,  or 
of  gum  arabic,  the  milk  coagulates,  and  the  curd  sepa- 
rates f.  Alcohol  also  coagulates  milk  J  ;  as  do  all  acids, 
rennet,  and  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  artichoke  and 
of  the  thistle  §.  If  milk  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water,  it  cannot  be  made  to  coagulate  at 
all  Ij.  From  the  experiments  of  Bouillon  La  Grange, 
it  appears  that  the  acid  or  salt  employed  to  coagulate 
milk  combines  with  the  curd  ^. 
^y^y  6.  Whey,  after  being  filtered,  to  separate  a  quantity 

of  curd  which  still  continues  to  float  through  it,  is  a 
thin  pellucid  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  and  plea- 
sant sweetish  taste,  in  which  the  flavour  of  milk  may 
be  distinguished.  It  always  contains  some  curd  ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  may  be  separated  by  keeping   the 


*  Parmentier,  Joj^r.  de  Pbys.  xxxvlli.  41 5.,       f  Scheele,  ii.  53. 

I  Parmen tier, /o</r.  <s'^  P-^jj,  xxxviii.  416.  $  Ibid. 

tj  Scl^eele,  ii.  ^4.  \  Nicholson's  Jwr.x,  143. 


tvhey  for  some  time  boiling ;  a  thick  white  scum  ga-   .  ^^-^P-  ^^\ 
tilers  on  the  surface,  ^vhich  in  Scotland  is  known  by  the 
name  oijioat  whey.     When  this  scum,   which  consists 
of  the  curdj  part,  is  carefully  separated,  the  whey,  af- 
ter being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hours,  to 
give  the  remainder  of  the  curd  time  to  precipitate,  is 
decanted  off  almost  as  colourless  as  water,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  milk  can  be  distinguished 
in  it.      If  it  be  now  slowly  evaporated,  it  deposites  at   Contami 
last  a  number  of  w^hite-coloured  crystals,  which  are  i^iik, 
sugar  of  milh.      Toward   the  end   of  the  evaporation, 
some  crystals  of  muriate  of  potash  and  of  muriate  of 
soda  make  their  appearance  *.     According  to  Scheele,  Salts* 
it  contains  also  a  little  phosphate  of  limef,  which  may 
be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
Thenard,  and  Bouillon  La  Grange,  have  added  consider- 
ably to  our  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  whey.  It 
always  reddens  vegetable  blues,  containing  a  portion  of 
acetic  acid.  The  lactic  acid  of  Scheele  is  nothing  else 
than  this  acid  holding  au  animal  matter  in  solution  J. 
It  contains  likewise  some  phosphate  of  magnesia  an/d 
phosphate  of  ii:on,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  dis- 
covered §.  Sulphate  of  potash,  likewise,  and  a  peculiar 
extractive  matter,  have  been  separated  from  it. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  few  animal  substances  which  may  Milkca- 

.  .  "^     pabic  of  tfwj 

be  made  to  undergo  the  vmous  fermentation,  and  to  af-  vinous  fo-- 

lueiitatioB. 


*  Parmentier,  Jour,  ds  Phys.  xxxvlii.  417.  f  Scheele,  ii.  6r. 

X  Bouillon  la  Grange,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  1.  272. — Vauquelin,  Cehlc*'* 
hiir.  iii.  4jd.  \  Gcbkn,  Ibid. 
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Book  V.  ford  a  liquor  resembling  wine  or  beer,  from  which  aU 
cohol  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  This  singular 
fact  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Tartars  ; 
they  obtain  all  their  spirituous  liquors  from  mare's 
milk.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  milk  is  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  wine  till  it  has  become  sour  ;  after 
this  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  place  it  in  the  proper 
temperature  ;  the  fermentation  begins  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  continues  till  the  formation  of  wine  be  com-* 
pleted  *.  Scheele  had  observed  that  milk  w^as  capable 
of  fermenting,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  was  extricated  from  it  during  this  fermentation  f. 
But  he  did  not  suspect  that  the  result  of  this  fermenta- 
tion was  the  formation  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  similar 
to  wine.  The  Tartars  call  the  vinous  liquid  which  they 
prepare  Ikoumiss,  An  account  of  its  preparation  and 
\  medical  uses  has  been  published  by  Dr  Guthrie  J.  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  also,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  it  is  prepared  nearly  in  a  similar 
way. 
DTrtillatlon  When  milk  is  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
there  comes  over  water,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of 
milk  ;  which  putrefies,  and  consequently  contains,  be- 
sides mere  water,  some  of  the  other  constituent  parts  of 
milk.  After  some  time  the  milk  coagulates  §,  as  al- 
ways happens  when  hot  albumen  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  concentration.  There  remains  behind  a  thick 
unctuous  yellowish-white  substance,  to  which  Hoffman 


*  Farmcntjer,  Jour.  Je  Hys»  xxxviii.  365.  t  Scheele,  ii.  66. 

%  Mdin.  Trofjt  vol.  ii.  {  Bouquet. 
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gave  the  name  of  franchipann.  This  substdnce,  when  Chap.  II.  ^ 
the  fire  is  increased,  yields  at  first  a  transparent  liquid, 
which  becomes  gradually  more  coloured  ;  some  very 
fluid  oil  comes  over,  then  ammonia,  an  acid,  and  at  last 
a  very  thick  black  oil.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess carbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  *.  There 
remains  in  the  retort  a  coal,  which  contains  carbonate  of 
potash,  muriate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
sometimes  magnesia,  iron,  and  muriate  of  soda  f . 

Thus  we  see  that  cow's  milk  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  : 

1.  Water  7.  Muriate  of  soda  Itscorope- 
_.-                                           i»,     .           ^           ,  sitjon. 

2.  Oil  8.  Muriate  of  potash 

3.  Curd  9.  Sulphate  of  potash 

4.  Extractive  10.  Phosphate  of  lime 

5.  Sugar  of  milk  11.  Phosphate  of  magnesia 
G\  Acetic  acid  12.  Phosphate  of  iron 

The  milk  of  all  other  animals,  as  far  as  it  has  hither- 
to been  examined,  consists  nearly  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients :  but  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  their  pro- 
portion. 

Woman's  milk  has  a  much  sweeter  taste  than  cow's  Woman's 
milk.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  sufficient 
time,  a  cream  gathers  on  its  surface.  This  cream  is 
more  abundant  than  in  cow's  milk,  and  its  colour  is 
usually  much  whiter.  After  it  is  separated,  the  milk 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  has  the  appearance  rather  of 


*  Parmentier,  Jour,  de  Phys.  xxxvii.  ^6%, 
t  Afm,  Med,  Far.  IJ%7,  p.  607, 
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Boofev.     xvhey,   with  a  bluish  white  colouf,  than  of  creamed 
milk* 

None  of  the  methods  by  which  cow's  milk  is  Coagu* 
lated  succeed  in  producing  the  coagulation  of  woman''s 
tnilk  *.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  contains  curd  ; 
for  if  it  be  boiled,  pellicles  forrh  on  its  surface,  which 
have  all  the  properties  of  .curd  f.  Its  not  coagulating, 
therefore,  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of 
•water  with  which  the  curd  is  diluted. 

Though  the  cream  be  churned  ever  so  long,  no  but- 
ter can  be  obtained  from  it ;  but  if,  after  being  agita- 
ted for  some  hours,  it  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for 
a  day  or  two,  it  separates  into  two  parts  ;-  a  fluid  which 
occupies  the  inferior  part  of  the  vessel,  pellucid  and  co- 
lourless like  water,  and  a  thick  white  unctuous  fluid, 
which  swims  on  the  surface.  The  lowermost  fluid  con- 
tains sugar  of  milk  and  some  curd  ;  the  uppermost  does 
not  differ  from  cream  except  in  consistence.  The  oily 
part  of  the  cream,  then,  cannot  be  separated  by  agita- 
tion from  the  curd  |.  This  cream  contains  a  greater 
portion  of  curd  than  the  cream  of  cow's  milk  §. 

When  this  milk,  after  the  curd  is  separated  from  it, 
is  slowly  evaporated,  it  yields  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk 
and  of  muriate  of  soda.  The  quantity  of  sugar  is  ra- 
ther greater  than  in  cow's  milk.  According  to  Haller, 
the  sugar  obtained  from  cow's  milk  is  to  that  obtained 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  woman's  milk  as  35  :  58,  and 
.     Sometimes  as  37  :  67,  and  in  all  the  intermediate  ratios. 

ttspeculiV         Thus  it  appears  that  woman's  milk  differs  from  that 

**^*'  of  cow's  in  three  particulars  : 


*  Clatke,  Irish  Trans,  ii.  175. 

\  PArmenUar,  /?irr.  de  Pkys.  xixvlii.  41^.  %  Ibid.  §  r»'.'$* 
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1.  It  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  curd.  Chap.  II^ 

2.  Its  oil  is  so  intimately  combined  with  its  curd  that 
it  does  not  yield  butter. 

3.  It  contains  rather  more  sugar  of  milk. 

Parmentier  and  Deyeux  ascertained  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  curd  in  woman's  milk  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  time  after  delivery  *.  Nearly  the  same  thing  has 
been  observed  with  respect  to  cow's  milk. 

Ass's  MILK  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  human  Asi's  milk. 
milk  :  It  has  nearly  the  same  colour,  smell,  and  con- 
sistence. When  left  at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a  cream 
forms  upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such  abun- 
dance as  in  woman's  milk.  This  cream,  by  very  long 
agitation,  yields  a  butter,  which  is  always  soft,  white, 
and  tasteless  ;  and,  what  is  singular,  very  readily  mixes 
again  with  the  butter-milk  ;  but  it  may  be  again  sepa- 
rated by  agitation,  while  the  vessel,  which  contains  it, 
is  plunged  in  cold  water.  Creamed  ass's  milk  is  thin, 
and  has  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  Alcohol  and  acids 
separate  from  it  a  little  curd^  which  has  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  consistence.  The  serum  yields  sugar  of  milk, 
and  muriate  of  lime  f . 

Ass's  milk  therefore  differs  from  cow's  milk  in  three 
particulars : 

1.  Its  cream  is  less  abundant  and  more  insipid. 

2.  It  contains  less  curd. 

3.  It  contains  more  sugar  of  milk  :  the  proportion  is 
35  :  80. 

Goat's  milk,  if  we  except  its  consistence,  which  is   Goat's mUfc, 
greater,  does  not  differ  much  from  cow's  milk.     Like 


*  Parmentier.  Jour,  dt  Fby*.  xxxviil.  44*;    *  f  Ibid.  41I3. 
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Book  V. '    that  milk,  it  throws  up  abundance  of  cream,  frofla  "Whkh 
"  butter  is  easily  obtained.      The  creamed  milk  coagu- 

lates just  as  cow's  milk,  and  yields  a  greater  quantity 
of  curd*  Its  whey  contains  sugar  of  milk,  muriate  of 
liihe^  and  muriate  of  soda  ** 
Ewe's  milk.  Ewe's  MILK  resembles  almost  precisely  that  of  the 
cow.  Its  cream  is  rather  more  abundant,  and  yields  a 
butter  which  never  acquires  the  consistence  of  butter 
from  cbw's  milk.  Its  curd  has  a  fat  and  viscid  appear- 
ance, and  is  not  without  difficulty  made  to  assume  the 
consistence  of  the  curd  of  cow's  milk.  It  makes  excel- 
lent cheese  f.  a  vd  r 
Marc*«  Mare's  milk  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  but 
^^^'  scarcely  so  thin  as  human  milk.  Its  cream  cannot  be 
converted  into  butter  by  agitation.  The  creamed  milk 
coagulates  precisely  as  cow's  milk,  but  the  curd  is  not 
so  abundant.  The  serum  contains  sugar  of  milk,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  muriate  of  lime  J. 


SECT.  XII. 


OF   EGGS. 


ContenttoF   The   eggs   of    fowls   contain    two   distinct  liquids? 
egg*. .  namely,  the  white  and  the  j^o/i. 


*  Parmcntier,  Jour,  dc  Pbys.  xxxviii.  4*5. 
f  Ibid.  428.  \  Ibid.  411. 
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i.  The  white  is  a  glary  insipid  liquid,  often  used  as  ,  ^^^V-  n. 
a  kind  of  varnish,  and  to  clarify  turbid  liquors.  For 
the  most  accurate  experiments  on  the  composition  of  The  white. 
this  liquid  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Bostock.  It  had  been 
considered  as  almost  pure  albumen,  but  he  has  shown 
that  it  is  of  a  more  compound  nature.  When  heated 
it  coagulates  ;  but  a  small  portion  remains  liquid,  which> 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  residue  possess- 
ing the  properties  of  mucus.  From  the  experiments  of 
Bostock,  it  follows  that  white  of  egg  is  composed  of 

Water » 80-0 

Albumen. 15*5 

Mucus 4*5 


100*0 


* 


Besides  some  traces  of  soda,  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  of  benzoic  acid. 

2.  The  yolk  has  a  mild  oily  taste ;  when  boiled,  it  be-  '^^^  y®* 
comes  solid,  and  easily  separates  into  small  particles.  If 
it  be  now  heated  for  some  time  in  a  pan^  it  softens ; 
and  when  squeezed  between  the  fingers,  drops  of  oil 
exude.     If  put  into  linen  in  this  state  and  pressed,  ati 
oil  may  be  forced  out.      This  oil  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  insipid,  unless  too  much  heat  has  been  employed  in 
preparing  it.    Its  properties  are  those  oi fixed  oil,  or  ra-   Contam* 
thcr  of  semifluid  fat.    Chandelier  obtained  this  oil  with-   °* ' 
out  the  assistance  of  heat  f. 

The  residue,  after  the  separation  of  the  oil,  possesses   Albumen, 
the  properties  of  albumen,  though  it  is  still  a  little  co- 


*  Nicholson's  Jour.  xi.  446 ;  hnd  xiy.  14*. 
t  Jour,  de  Med*  xt'i,  43. 
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BookV.     loured  by  the  remains  of  the  oil.     Hence,  when  wash- 
ed with  water,  a  kind  of  emulsion  is  obtained.      It  i» 
owing  to  the  presence  of  albumen  that  the  yolk  hardens 
when  heated. 
And  gcla*  When  this  albumen  is  boiled  in  water,  the  liquid  is 

said  to  separate  a  little  gelatine.      Thus  it  appears  that 
the  yolk  consists  of  four  constituents  : 

1.  Water 

2.  Oil 

3.  Albumen 

4.  Gelatine. 

The  knowledge  of  its  component  parts  enables  lis, 
without  difficulty,  to  explain  the  changes  produced  upon 
the  yolk  by  the  action  of  different  reagents. 
Action  of  Mr  Hatchett  found   that  when  yolk  is  boiled  with 

^  *  potash,  it  forms  a  pale  olive-coloured  concrete  animal 
soap,  which,  wlien  dissolved  in  water,  and  saturated  with 
muriatic  acid,  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  fat.  When 
burnt  the  yolk  leaves  a  small  residuum  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  phosphate  of  soda  *. 

When  agitated  with  water,  the  yolk  forms  a  white 
emulsion  like  milk.  The  principal  use  of  the  yolk  is 
to  serve  for  food  to  the  chicken  before  it  bursts  the 
shell. 

3.  The  membranes  in  which  these  two  liquids  are  in* 
closed^  consist  most  probably  of  coagulated  albumen. 


♦  Hatchett,  FLih  Ttms,  ilom. 
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SECT.  XIIL 


OF  SALIVA. 

The  fluid  secreted  in  the  mouth,  which  flows  in  con- 
siderable quantity  during  a  repast,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  saliva.  All  th-e  properties  of  this  liquor  which  History, 
had  been  observed  by  philosophers  before  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  have  been  collected  by  Haller  *  : 
But  since  that  time  several  additional  facts  have  been 
related  by  Fourcroy,  Du  Tennetar,  and  Brugnatelli ; 
and  a  very  numerous  set  of  experiments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Siebold  in  1797,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Salivary  System. 

Saliva  is  a  limpid  fluid  like  water ;  but  much  more  properties, 
viscid  :  it  has  neither  smell  nor  taste.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity, according  to  Hamberger,  is  1*0 167  f  ;  according 
to  Siebold,  1*080.  When  agitated,  it  froths  like  all 
other  adhesive  liquids  ;  indeed  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
air,  and  has  the  appearance  of  froth. 

It  neither  mixes  readily  with  water  nor  oil  X  »  but  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  water 
as  to  pass  through  a  filter  §.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  absorbs  it  readily  from  the  air,  and  gives  it 


*  Haller'9  Physiology ^  vol,  VU  \  Ibjd.  p.  5». 

I  Narccswi,  Ibid  p.  2>A'  §  Fordicc  on  Dlgett.  p.  jr. 
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Book  V.     out  again  to  other  bodies  ♦.      Hence  the  reason  why 
Absorbs        gold  Of  Silver,  triturated  with  saliva  in  a  mortar,  is  ox* 
oxygen.         idized,  as  Du  Tennetar  has  observed  ;  and  why  the 
killing  of  mercury  by  oils  is  much   facilitated  by  spiu 
ting  into  the  mixture  f ,    Hence  also,  in  all  probability, ' 
the  reason  that  saliva  is  a  useful  application  to  sores  of 
the  skin.     Dogs,  and  several  other  animals,  have  con- 
'^'         stantly  recourse  to  this  remedy,  and  with  much  advan- 
tage. 
Analysis  When  boiled  in  water,  a  few  flakes  of  albumen  pre- 

cipitate. From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Bostock,  we 
learn  that  this  albumen  is  not  in  a  state  of  solution.  It 
is  separated  by  the  filter,  and  subsides  of  its  own  accord 
when  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water.  In  his  analysis, 
this  coagulated  albumen  amounted  to  0*4  of  the  solid 
matter  contained  in  the  saliva  examined  J. 

When  saliva  is  evaporated,  it  swells  exceedingly,  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  thin  brown-coloured  crust :  But  if  the 
evaporation  be  conducted  slowly,  small  cubic  crystals 
of  muriate  of  soda  are  formed.  The  viscidity  of  saliva, 
the  property  which  it  has  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  of 
facing  inspissated,  announce  the  presence  of  mucus  as  a 
component  part.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  effect 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  produces  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate in  saliva.  Dr  Bostock  considers  the  mucus  as 
constituting  about  4-  of  the  solid  contents  of  saliva  §, 


*  Fourcroy,  Ann.  dt  Chhn.  xxvlil.  a62. 

f  Fourcroy,  Ibid. — Dr  Saunders  ascertained  long  ago,  that  mercury 
$©on  disappears  when  triturated  with  saliva.  He  found  the  mucus  of 
the  throat  still  more  efficacious,  and  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable  the 
most  efficacious  of  all. 

%  Nicholson's  /««r.  xlv.  148.  §  Ibid.  p.  149- 
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•  When  saliva  is  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  froths  very  .  Chap,  n. 
much  :  lOO  parts  yield  80  parts  of  water  nearly  pure, 
then  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  some  oil,  and  an 
acid,  which  perhaps  is  the  prussic.  The  residuum  a- 
mounts  to  about  1*56  part,  and  is  composed  of  muriate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime  *, 

The  acids  and  alcohol  inspissate  saliva  ;  the  alkalies 
i  disengage  ammonia  ;  oxalic  acid  precipitates  lime  ;  and 

the  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  precipitate 
phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids. 

From  these  facts,  it  follows  that  saliva,  besides  water, 
which  constitutes  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  bulk,  con» 
tains  the  following  ingredients ; 

1.  Mycilage  4.  Phosphate  of  soda 

2.  Albumen  5.  Phosphate  of  lime 

3.  Muriate  of  soda  6.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  like  all  the  other  animal 
fluids,  it  is  liable  to  many  changes  from  disease,  &c, 
Brugnatelli  found  the  saliva  of  a  patient  labouring  un- 
der an  obstinate  venereal  disease  impregnated  with  ox- 
alic acid  f. 

The  concretions  which  sometimes  form  in  the  sali- 
vary ducts,  &c.  and  the  tartar  or  bony  crust  which  so 
often  attaches  itself  to  the  teeth,  are  composed  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  J. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  human  saliva.     The  sali-   Saliva  •£ 
va  of  the  horse  was  analysed  by  Hapel  Delachenier  in 
1780.     He  collected  12  ounces  of  it  in  the  space  of  24 
hours  by  puncturing  the  salivary  duct.     Its  colour  was 


*  Vorbeyen,  Textor,  Nuck,  &c.  a«  quoted  by  Haller,  Physiol,  vl.  SS- 
— Foureroy,  ix.  365. 

^  Jour,  de  Pl>yu  XT,\n\.  215.  \  Fourcroy,  ix.  367. 
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^  Book  V.  ^  greenish  yellow ;  its  feel  soapy  ;  It  had  a  weak  disa- 
greeable smell  and  a  saline  taste.  Boiling  water  and 
alcohol  coagulated  it  in  part ;  as  did  the  acids.  When 
sulphuric  acid  was  used,  sulphate  of  soda  was  obtained. 
It  putrified  in  about  14  days  ;  and  when  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  it  left  a  black  residuum  like 
earth.  When  distilled,  it  yielded  an  insipid  watery  li- 
quid, crystals  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  thick  black 
cmpyreumatic  oil,  carbureted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  a  charcoal  remained. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  no  experiments  have  been 

hitherto  made  on  the  saliva  of  dogs  ;  though  the  hydro^ 

phobia  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  infusion  of  the 

saliva  of  that  animal  rendered  morbid  by  disease  *. 

The  FANCREATic  JUICE  has  never  been  examined 

N  with  much  attention  ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 

experiments  that  have  been  made,  to  differ  much  from 
saliva. 


SECT.  XIV. 


or  BILE. 


JjiLE  is  a  liquid  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  an  unc- 
tuous feel,  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  smell,  which  is  se- 
creted by  the  liver  5  and  in  most  animals  considerable 


*  The  remarks  of  Dr  Mead  in  his  Eitays  on  Pohont  arc  too  hypothe- 
tic and  abBurd  to  be  transcribed. 
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quantities  of  it  are  usually  found  collected  in  the  gall     Chap^ir.^ 
bladder. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  liquid  by  phy-  History, 
sicians  ;  because  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  as- 
cribe a  very  great  number  of  diseases,  and  even  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  to  its  agency.  Several  important 
observations  were  made  on  it  by  Boyle,  Boerhaave, 
Verheyen,  Ramsay,  and  Baglivi ;  and  some  facts  have 
since  been  added  to  our  chemical  knowledge  of  bile  by 
Maclurg  and  Fourcroy.  But  the  most  accurate  chemi- 
cal analyses  were  those  of  Cadet,  published  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  Academy  for  1767,  and  of  Van 
Bochante,  published  in  1778,  till  Thenard  read  his 
very  ingenious  experiments  on  it  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute in  1805  *.  To  him  we  are  indebted  not  only  for 
the  first  accurate  analysis  of  ox  bile,  which,  being  most 
easily  procured  in  quantities,  has  usually  been  chosen 
as  the  subject  of  chemical  researches  ;  but  likewise  for 
an  examination  of  human  bile,  and  that  of  several  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  for  a  comparison  of  these  li- 
quids with  ox  bile. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  state  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  ox  bile,  and  then  give  an  account  of  the  bile  of 
other  animals  as  far  as  it  has  been  examined. 

1.  Ox  bile  is  a  liquid  of  a  yellowish  green  and  some-  Propertie* 
times  of  a  deep  green  colour.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter, 
but  at  the  same  time  sweetish.  Its  smell  is  feeble,  but 
peculiar  and  disagreeable.  It  does  not  act  on  vegetable 
blues.  Its  consistence  varies  very  much.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  thin  mucilage  ;  sometimes  very  viscid  and  gluti- 


♦  Mm.  i'Areueily  i.  23.  and  46. 
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Book  V.  nous  ;  sometimes  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  some- 
times it  contains  a  yellow  coloured  matter  which  preci- 
pitates when  the  bile  is  diluted  with  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ox  bile  seems  to  vary,  like 
that  of  all  other  animal  fluids.  According  to  Hart- 
mann,  it  is  1*027  *j  according  to  Thenard,  1*026  at 
the  temperature  of  43**.  When  strongly  agitated,  it 
lathers  like  soap ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from 
a  medical  theory  concerning  its  use,  it  has  been  often 
called  an  animal  soap. 
Action  of  It  mixes  readily  with  water  in  any  proportion,  and 

assumes  a  yellow  colour  ;  but  it  refuses  to  unite  with 
oil ;  when  the  two  fluids  are  agitated  together,  the  in- 
stant that  they  are  left  at  rest  the  oil  separates  and  swims 
on  the  surface  f.  Bile,  however,  dissolves  a  portion  of 
soap  readily,  and  is  often  employed  to  free  cloth  from 
greasy  spots. 

When  distilled  to  dryness  it  becomes  at  first  slightly 
muddy  ;  then  it  froths  violently,  and  a  colourless  liquid 
passes  into  the  receiver,  having  a  smell  similar  to  that 
of  bile,  and  slightly  precipitating  superacetate  of  lead. 
The  residue  in  the  retort,  when  well  dried,  amounts  to 
from  -J-th  to  |^th  of  the  whole.  It  has  a  greenish  yel- 
low colour,  a  very  bitter  taste,  slightly  deliquesces  in 
the  air,  and  is  almost  totally  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. When  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  and  gives 
the  usual  products  of  animal  substances ;  only  the 
proportion  of  oil  is  greater,  and  that  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  smaller,  than  what  is  furnished  by  most  ani- 


»  Haller'3  Fbys.  ▼!.  546. 

f  |lam$ay,  TUtauV'  Med.  £dln.  ii.  459.~MaClurg,  p,  19. 
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mal  bodies*     A  voluminous  charcoal  remains  behind   ,  ^*P*  ^^\ 
containing  soda  and  several  saline  bodies  ;  namely,  com- 
mon salt,  phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  phos* 
phate  of  lime,  and  some  traces  of  oxide  of  iron.     The 
soda  does  not  exceed  ^^^th  part  of  the  bile. 

When  an  acid  is  added  to  bile,  even  in  a  mimitc 
quantity,  it  acquires  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable 
blues.  The  addition  of  a  little  more  acid  occasions  ^ 
precipitate,  and  sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  greater  pre- 
cipitate than  any  other  acid.  This  precipitate  consists  ' 
of  a  yellow  coloured  matter  often  visible  in  bile,  and 
•which  is  insoluble  in  water*  It  contains  also  a  little 
resin  which  gives  it  a  bitter  taste.  Acids  do  not  throw 
down  the  whole  resin  from  bile.  Yet  if  the  resin  be 
dissolved  in  soda,  it  is  readily  precipitated  by  all  the 
acids  ;  a  proof  that  the  resin  is  not  kept  in  solution  in 
,bile  by  soda. 

When  superacetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  bile  a  co-  R^in- 
pious  white  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  the  resin 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  superacetate  of 
commerce  does  not  readily  throw  down  the  whole  re- 
sin ;  but  if  eight  parts  of  common  sugar  of  lead  and 
one  part  of  litharge  be  united  together  by  digestion 
in  water,  a  salt  is  formed  which  readily  throws  down 
the  whole  of  the  resin.  If  the  precipitate  be  treated 
with  diluted  nitric  acid  the  lead  is  separated,  and  the 
resin  remains  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  a  green 
coloured,  bitter  tasted  substance,  possessing  most  of  the  ^ 

properties  of  resins.  It  has  been  already  described  in 
the  preceding  Chapter.  One  hundred  parts  of  bile  con- 
tain about  three  parts  of  resin. 

If  acetate  of  lead  be  poured  into  bile  thus  deprived   Picfomel, 
of  it?  yesia  by  the  superacetate,  a  new  and  more  copious 


m- 
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Book  V.     precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  the  oxide  of  lead  united 
to  a  peculiar  substance,  which  gives  bile  most  of  its 
•  characters.     This  substance  was  first  described  in  de- 

tail by  Thenard,  who  has  given  it  the  name  oi picromel* 
The  compound  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead  and  picromel 
is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  If  a  current  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution,  the  lead 
is  separated  j  and  by  filtering  and  evaporating  the  li- 
quid to  dryness,  the  picromel  is  obtained  in  a  separate 
state.  When  bile,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  and  fil- 
tered, is  set  aside  for  some  months  in  an  open  vessel,  I 
have  seen  the  picromel  separate  of  its  own  accord.  It 
is  a  white  solid  substance  in  small  globules.  It  has  a 
sweetj  and  at  the  same  time  an  acrid  taste,  and  is  often 
somewhat  bitter  from  retaining  a  portion  of  the  resin. 
It  facilitates  the  solution  of  resin  in  water ;  three  parts 
of  picromel  and  one  part  of  resin  dissolve  in  water.  The 
addition  of  soda  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  resin. 
Ox  bile  consists  essentially  of  picromel,  resin,  and  soda, 
united  together,  and  dissolved  in  water.  The  picromel 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  resin  by  acids,  and  it 
prevents  the  soda  from  leaving  the  resin  and  uniting 
with  acids. 

Constitu-  By  evaporating  a  quantity  of  bile  to  dryness,  calci- 

ning it,  and  proceeding  in  the  usual  way,  Thenard  as- 
certained the  proportion  of  salts  which  it  contained. 
The  following  was  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  800  parts 
of  bile. 
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24*0  resin 
60*3  picromel 

4' 5  yellow  matter 

4*0  soda 

2*0  phosphate  of  soda 

3*2  muriate  of  soda 

O'S  sulphate  of  soda 

1*2  phosphate  of  lime 
oxide  of  iron,  a  trace 


i 


800*0 


The  albumen,  announced  as  a  constituent  of  ox  bile  hy 
Cadet*  and  Ramsay f,  was  not  found  by  Thenard* 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  various  species  of  bile 
contains  albumen.  I  have  found  it  myself  in  human 
bile,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  at  least 
occasionally  exists  in  ox  bile. 

Ox  bile  owes  its  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  resinous  constituent.  This  resin  is  a  so* 
lid  substance  of  a  bitter  taste  and  a  green  colour.  When 
melted  it  becomes  yellow.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  alkalies.  Water  dissolves  some  traces  of  it 
at  a  boiling  heat.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into 
this  water  the  resin  is  precipitated,  but  none  of  the 
other  acids  have  that  effect. 

The  picromel  is  a  white  solid  substance  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  m«r- 
cury,  the  salts  of  iron,  and  the  acetate  of  lead.  With 
soda  and  resin  it  forms  a  triple  compound  not  decom- 
posed by  acids,  nor  alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 


*  Mm.  Pur*  1767,  p.  340.  f  Tbgt0Ur.  Edin,  ii.  460. 
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[Book  V.  The  yellow  matter  is  the  substance  to  which  bil^ 

owes  its  tendency  to  putrefaction.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  dissolved  by  the  fixed  alkaline  solutions, 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Bfleof  2.  Such  are  the  properties  and  the  constituents  of  ox 

mais.  bile,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined  by  Thenard. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same  chemist  it  appears, 
that  the  bile  of  the  calf,  the  dog^  the  sheep,  and  the  cat, 
resemble  that  of  the  ox  exactly,  both  in  their  properties 
and  their  constituents  *. 

Of  the«ow.  3.  The  bile  of  the  sow  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
all  these  animals.  It  contains  neither  albumen,  nor 
animal  matter,  nor  picromel,  but  is  merely  a  soap,  as  it 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  resin  and  of  soda,  and  is 
decomposed  with  facility  by  all  the  acids,  even  by  vi- 
negar. It  contains  traces  also  of  several  salts  ;  but  The- 
nard did  not  ascertain  their  nature  f. 

Offowls.  ^^  •j'jjg  jjjie  of  the  common  hen,  of  the  turkey,  and 

the  duck,  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  that  of 
quadrupeds.  But  it  differs  in  the  following  particu- 
lars :  1.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  ; 
2.  The  picromel  has  no  sensible  sweet  taste,  but  is  very 
acrid  and  bitter;  3.  It  contains  very  little  soda;  4. 
The  resin  is  not  precipitated  by  common  superacetate 
of  lead  ;  but  superacetate,  boiled  with  ^th  of  its  weight 
of  litharge,  occasions  it  to  precipitate  %, 

Of  fiaheff.  5»  The  bile  of  the  thornback  aud  salmon  is  yellowish 

white.  When  evaporated  it  leaves  a  matter  which  has 
a  very  sweet  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  appears  to 
contaia  no  resin.     The  bile  of  the  carp  and  the  eel  is 


»  Mm,  d'Armili  i.  48.  f  IWd.  p.  4f .  %  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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Vfefy  green,  very  bitter,  contains  little  or  no  albumen,    ^  Chap.  II* 
but  yields  soda,  resin,  and  a  sweet  acrid  matter  similar 
to  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  salmon  bile  *. 

6.  Human  bile  differs  considerably  from  that  of  all  Human 
other  animals  examined.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  yellowish  brown  ;  sometimes  it  is  nearly  co- 
lourless. Its  taste  is  not  very  bitter.  It  is  seldom 
completely  liquid,  but  usually  contains  some  yellow 
matter  suspended  in  it.  When  evaporated  to  dryness 
it  leaves  a  brown  matter  amounting  to  about  -rVth  of 
the  original  weight.  When  this  matter  is  calcined  it 
yields  all  the  salts  which  are  to  be  found  in  ox  bile. 
All  the  acids  decompose  human  bile,  and  throw  down 
a  copious  precipitate  consisting  of  albumen  and  resin. 
One  part  of  nitric  acid  is  capable  of  saturating  100  parts 
of  bile.  The  superacetate  of  lead  throws  down  the  re- 
sin, and  leaves  nothing  but  a  yellowish  liquid  consist- 
ing of  the  salts  of  bile,  and  some  atoms  of  a  peculiar 
animal  matter,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Thus  it  appears  that  human  bile  contains  no 
picromel.  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  these 
substances  obtained  by  Thenard  from  1100  parts  of 
human  bile  : 
lOGO'O  water  Conititu- 

from  2  to  10  yellow  insoluble  matter 
yellow  matter  in  solution,  a  trace 
42*0  albumen 
41*0  resin 
5*6  soda 

4' 5  phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  lim^,  oxide  of  iron 


♦  Mm.  d^A-tueil^  i.  53. 
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Book  V.  The  yellow  matter  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 

oils,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  precipitated  in  green- 
ish brown  flocks  by  acids.  Muriatic  acid  scarcely  dis- 
solves it,  but  gives  it  a  brownish  green  colour,  and  then 
it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  yellow  matter  of  ox  bile. 

The  resin  is  yellowish,  very  fusible  and  very  bitter. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  by 
the  acids.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  though  not 
altogether  so  *. 

Such  are  the  properties  and  constituents  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  bile  hitherto  subjected  to  chemical  ex- 
amination. 


SECT.   XV. 


OF  THE  CERUMEN  OF  THE  EAR. 


(cerumen  is  a  viscid  yellow-coloured  liquid  secreted 
by  the  glands  of  the  auditory  canal,  which  gradually 
becomes  concrete  by  exposure  to  the  air.  For  all  the 
facts  respecting  its  composition  at  present  known,  we 
are  indebted  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  especially  the 
last,  who  analysed  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 
Properties,  ^'  ^^^  ^^  orange-yellow  colour  and  a  bitter  taste. 
When  slightly  heated  upon  paper,  it  melts,  and  stains 


*  Thcnard,  Mtn.etArcveiJf  i.  53. 
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the  paper  like  an  oil ;  at  the  same  time  it  emits  a  slight-  ^  Chap,  ir.  ^ 
ij  aromatic  odour.  On  bui*ning  coals  it  softens,  emits 
a  white  smoke,  which  resembles  that  given  out  by  burn- 
ing fat  ;  it  afterwards  melts,  swells,  becomes  dark-co- 
loured, and  emits  an  ammoniacal  and  empyreumatic 
odour,     A  light  coal  remains  behind. 

When  agitated  in  water,  cerumen  forms  a  kind  of 
emulsion,  which  soon  putrefies,  depositing  at  the  same 
time  white  flakes. 

Alcohol,  when  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  l  of  the  ce-   ^p"'*"' 
.  ,  ,  "  albumeii 

rumen  ;  the  -J-  which  remain  behind  have  the  proper- 
ties of  albumen,  mixed  however  with  a  little  oily  mat- 
ter. When  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  deep 
orange  residuum  of  a  very  bitter  tdste,  having  a  smell 
and  a  consistence  analogous  to  turpentine.  It  melts 
•iVhen  heated,  evaporates  in  a  white  smoke  without  lea- 
ving any  residuum,  and  in  short  resembles  very  strong- 
ly the  resin  of  bile.  Ether  also  dissolves  this  oily  body  ;  "^^^  ^^^^' 
but  it  is  much  less  bitter  and  much  lighter  coloured. 
When  the  albuminous  part  of  cerumen  is  burnt,  it 
leaves  traces  of  soda  and  of  phosphate  of  lime.  From 
these  facts  Vauquelin  considers  cerumen  as  composed 
of  the  following  substances  : 

1.  Albumeri  4.  Soda 

2.  An  inspissated  oil  5.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  A  colouring  matter 

The  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  is  inferred  from  i 

the  portion  taken  up  by  ether  being  less  coloured  than      ^       111 
that  taken  up  by  alcohol  *. 


Compoji* 
tion. 


*  Fourcroy,ix.  373. 

hi.  V.  P  p 
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Book  V. 


SECT.  XVI. 


OF  TEARS  AND  MUCUS. 


I.  1  HAT  peculiar  fluid  which  is  employed,  in  lubrica- 
ting the  eye,  and  which  is  emitted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities when  we  express  grief  by  weeping,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  tears.  For  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  fluid 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs  Foureroy  and  Vauquelin, 
Before  their  dissertation,  which  was  published  in  1791, 
appeared,  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  about  the  na- 
ture of  tears. 
Prbpeirtief.  The  liquid  called  tears  is  transparent  and  colourless 
like  water  j  it  has  scarcely  any  smell,  but  its  taste  is  al- 
ways perceptibly  salt.  Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  distilled  water.  It  gives  to  paper 
stained  with  the  juice  of  the  petals  of  mallows  or  vio- 
let a  permanently  green  colour,  and  therefore  contains 
a  fixed  alkali  *.  It  unites  with  water,  whether  cold  or 
hot^  ia  all  proportions.  Alkalies  unite  with  it  readily, 
and  render  it  more  fluid.  The  mineral  acids  produce 
rlo  apparent  change  upon  it  f.  Exposed  to  the  air^ 
this  liquid  gradually  evaporates,  and  becomes  thicker. 
When  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  dryness,  a  number 
of  cubic  crystals  form  in  the  midst  of  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage.    These  crystals  possess  the  properties  of  muriate- 


*  Foureroy  and  Vauquclln,  Jour,  dc  Phyu  xxxix.  aj6;  f  Ibid,  aj/* 
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of  soda  ;  but  they  tinge  vegetable  blues  green,  and  there-     Chap.  IL^ 
fore  contain  an  excess  of  soda.     The  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter acquires  a  yellowish  colour  as  it  dries  *. 

This  liquid  boils  like  water,  excepting  that  a  consi- 
derable froth  collects  on  its  surface.  If  it  be  kept  a 
sufficient  time  at  the  boiling  temperature,  -j^JL  parts  of 
it  evaporate  in  water,  and  there  remain  about  '04  parts 
of  a  yellowish  matter,  which  by  distillation  in  a  strong 
heat  yields  water  and  a  little  oil :  the  residuum  consists 
of  different  saline  matters  f . 

When  alcohol  is  poured  into  this  liquid,  a  mucilagi- 
nous matter  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  large  white 
flakes.  The  alcohol  leaves  behind  it,  when  evaporated, 
traces  of  muriate  of  soda  and  soda.  The  residuum  which 
remains  behind,  when  inspissated  tears  are  burnt  in  the 
open  air,  exhibits  some  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
phosphate  of  soda  J. 

Thus  it  appears  that  tears  are  composed  of  the  fol" 
lowing  ingredients  : 

1.  Water  4.  Soda 

2.  Mucus  5.  Phosphate  of  lime 

3.  Muriate  of  soda      6.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

The  saline  parts  aniount  only  tp  abQ»t  0'Ql,\^  Jhp 

whole,  or  probably  not  so  much. 

The  mucus  contained  in  the  tears  has  the  property  of  Pfoperties 
It-  -1      ,1       r    •       ,  Mr     r      ^  of  themu- 

absorbmg  oxygen  gradually  from  the  atmosphet^j  and  cilagc. 

of  becoming  thick  and  viscid,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  is  then  insoluble  in  water,  and  remains  long  sus- 
pended in  it  without  alteration.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  into  tears,  a  yel- 


Composw 
tion. 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Jour,  dt  Fbys,  xxxix.  aj^.  t  ^^^^-^ 

\  Ibid.  a59. 
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Mucus  of 

the  DOSC. 


Book  V.  low  flaky  precipitate  appears,  absolutely  similar  to  this 
inspissated  mucilage.  The  oxymuriatic  acid  loses  its 
peculiar  odour  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  it  has  given  out 
oxygen  to  the  mucilage.  The  property  which  this  mu- 
cilage has  of  absorbing  oxygen,  and  of  acquiring  new- 
qualities,  explains  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
tears  which  are  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  is  the  case  in  those  persons  who  la- 
bour under  a  fistula  lachrymalis  *. 

2.  The  MUCUS  of  the  nose  has  also  been  examined  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  They  found  it  composed  of 
precisely  the  same  ingredients  with  the  tears.  As  this 
fluid  is  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  than  the 
tears,  in  most  cases  its  mucilage  has  undergone  less  or 
more  of  that  change  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  reason  of  the  great- 
er viscidity  and  consistence  of  the  mucus  of  the  nose  ; 
hence  also  the  great  consistence  which  it  acquires  du- 
ring colds,  where  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  assist- 
ed by  the  increased  action  of  the  parts  f. 
Of  cavities.  3.  As  to  the  MUCUS  which  lubricates  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  trachea,  the  bronchiae,  the  urethra,  and  all 
the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  nobody  has  hitherto 
subjected  it  to  analysis,  because  it  cannot  be  obtained  in 
'''  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  viscid,  and  no  doubt  contains 
a  mucilaginous  substance,  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  saliva,  the  tears,  and  the  mucus  of  the  nose  5  as, 
like  these  liquids,  it  is  liable  to  become  much  more 
thick  by  exposure  to  th6  air. 


*  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin ,  /own  de  Pbys,  xxxix.  3J:>. 
f  iWd.  p.  259. 
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The  msLtter  expectorated  from  tlie  lungs  and  broncbiae  ^^P-  ^^' 
xiight  be  supposed  to  be  mucilaginous  ;  but  from  the 
late  experiments  on  it  by  Dr  Pearson,  who  has  exaii\ined 
it  with  much  care  and  ingenuity  *,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.  Dr  Pearson  distinguishes  seven  diifer- 
ent  kinds  of  expectorated  matter.  1.  The  jelly-like  Expectora- 
semitransparent  kind  of  a  bluish  hue,  excreted  in  a  state 
of  health  ;  2.  The  thin  muciiage-like  transparent  matter 
so  copiously  expectorated  in  bronchial  catarrhs  ;  3.  The 
thick  opaque  straw-coloured,  or  white  and  very  tenaci- 
ous matter,  coughed  up  in  a  great  variety  of  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  affections,  especially  in  that  of  tubercles ; 
4.Puriform  matter,  secreted  without  any  division  of 
continuity  or  breach  of  surface  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, very  commonly  occurnng  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumptions;  5.  The  matter  which  consists  of  opaque 
viscid  masses,  together  with  transparent  fluid  ;  or  the 
second  sort  above  stated  with  nodules  of  the  third  and 
fourth  kind ;  6.  Pus  from  the  vomicae  of  tubercles  ; 
1,  Pus  from  vomicae  by  simple  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  without  tubercles. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Pearson,  it  appears  Compqjsl- 
that  the  constituents  of  the  first  five  of  these  species  are  *^°"* 
nearly  the  same.  The  chief  variation  is  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients.  They  all  consist  of  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  quantity  of  albumen  or  animal  oxide 
(as  Dr  Pearson  terms  it),  coagulabl^  by  heat  and  by  the 
usual  chemical  agents.  This  albumen  is  combined  with 
potash  t  which  it  neutralizes.    This  albumen  sometimes 


'  Pearson  on  ExptciorafectmattiT.     Phil.  Trans.  iSo^. 

t  Dr  Pearson  thinks  that  the  alkali  jn  animal  fluids  is  not  soda,  ai  K^ 
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^  Book  V.  ^  amounts  to  the  twelfth  or  even  the  tenth  of  the  expec- 
torated matter;  and  when  smallest  it  is  never  less  than 
^'^th.  The  usual  proportion  varies  from  V^^h  to  -j^th. 
The  potash  varies  between  f  and  ^ths  of  a  part  in  1000 
of  the  expectoratedmatter. 

Expectorated  matter  yields  traces  of  sulphur,  and  per-, 
haps  also  of  phosphorus,  and  it  contains  the  following 
saline  substances  :  1.  Muriate  of  soda,  varying  from  14- 
to  24-  in  the  1000  of  expectorated  matter;  2.  Phosphate 
of  lime  about  f  a  part  in  the  1000  ;  3.  Ammonia  uni- 
ted probably  to  phosphoric  acid  ;  4.  A  phosphate  pro- 
bably of  magnesia  ;  5.  Carbonate  of  lime  ;  6.  A  sul- 
phate ;  7.  Vitrifiable  matter  probably  silica;  8.  Oxide 
of  iron.  The  whole  of  these  last  six  substances  scarce- 
ly amounts  to  one  part  in  the  1000  of  expectorated 
matter. 

The  proportion  of  saline  matter  and  of  albumen  pre- 
sent in  expectorated  matter  varies  much  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  thicker  it  is  in  general  the  smaller  is 
the  quantity  of  saline  matter  ;  whereas  when  very  thin 
It  is  often  impregnated  with  salts,  especially  with  mu- 
riate of  soda  to  a  great  degree,  and  tastes  distinctly  sal^ 
and  hot. 


hithert*  been  supportd,  But  potash.    He  has  found  this  to  be  the  ease  in 
blood,  dropsy  fluid,  puj,  liquid  from  blisters,  urine,  and  mucus  of  the  nose. 
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LK^yOR  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM, 

Ihis  is  a  liquor  which  lubricates  the  heart.  It  has 
been  lately  examined  by  Dr  Bostock,  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  pericardium  of  a  boy  who  had  died  sud» 
denly  *. 

It  had  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  serum  of 
the  Wood.  Evaporated  to  dryness,  it  left  a  residue  a- 
mounting  to  T-y^h  of  its  weight.  When  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  it  became  opaque  and  thready. 
It  was  <:opiously  precipitated  by  oirymuriate  of  mercur 
ry  before  boiling;  but  when  boiled,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  redissolved,  the  solution  was  not  affected  by 
oxymuriat«  of  mercury.  These  experiments  show  us 
that  it  contained  albumen.  Wh«n  sa^urat-ed  with  oxy^/ 
muriate  of  mercury,  infusion  of  galls  produced  no  effect^, 
indicating  the  absence  of  gelatine.  It  was  copiously 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead^  even  after  being 
boiled  to  dryness  and  the  residue  redissolved  iri  water. 
^Nitrate  of  silver  indicated  tlie  presence  of  muriatic  acid. 
Dr  Bostock,  from  his  experimeuls,  considers  it  as  com- 
posed of 


*  Nicholson**  Jolr.  xi"K»  14  7* 
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Water 92'Q 

Albumen 5*5 

Mucus 2*0 

Muriate  of  soda 0*5 


100-0 


SECT.  XVIII. 


OF  THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  EYE, 


Sfcructure  Jl  HE  eye  IS  One  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
'  ^^^^'  organs  in  the  body  ;  at  the  same  time  its  structure,  and 
the  uses  of  its  parts,  are  better  understood  than  almost 
atiy  of  the  other  instruments  of  sensation.  It  is  com- 
posed of  several  concentric  coats,  which  have  not  been 
chemically  examined  ;  but,  from  the  experiments  of 
Hatchett  on  similar  substances,  we  may  consider  it  as 
probable  that  they  possess  the  properties  of  coagulated 
albumen.  The  internal  part  of  the  eye  is  chiefly  filled 
with  three  transparent  substances,  which  have  been 
called  humours  by  anatomists  ;  namely,  1.  The  aqueous 
humour y  immediately  behind  the  cornea  ;  2.  The  crys^ 
talline  humour  or  lense  ;  and,  3.  The  mtreous  humour, 
behind  the  lense,  and  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  the 
j^^Q*  We  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  these  humours  till  Mr  Chenevix  publish- 
ed an  analysis  of  them  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1802.  Since  that  time  an  analysis  of  them  has 
likewise  been  published  by  Nicholas  *. 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  lUi.  307. 
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I.  Most  of  the  experiments  of  Chenevix  were  made  Chap,  li, 

^pon  the  ejes   of  sheep,  as  most  easily  procured.     He  Eye  of 

afterwards  tried   the  properties  of  humours  from  the  ^  "^*, 

eyes  of  other  aaimals. 

J.  The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  of  the  sheep  is  Aqueouf 
,  T       •  1  Ti  1  •   1    1  humour. 

a  clear   transparent  liquid  like  water,  which  has  very 

little  smell  or  taste  when  fresh.     Its  specific  gravity  is 
1*0090  at  the  temperature  of  60^. 

It  scarcely  alters  vegetable  blues  when  fresh  *. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporates  slowly,  and  be- 
comes slightly  putrid.  When  boiled  a  very  slight  co- 
agulum  is  formed.  When  100  parts  are  evaporated  to 
dryness,  they  leave  eight  parts  of  residuum.  Tannin 
occasions  a  precipitate  in  it  both  before  boiling  and  af- 
ter it.  Nitrate  of  silyer  occasions  a  precipitate  of  mu- 
riate of  silver  ;  but  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  other 
metallic  salts.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mom'  is  water  slightly  impregnated  with  the  following 
substances : 

1.  Albumen 

2*  Gelatine 

3.  Muriate  of  soda. 
For  Mr  Chenevix  found  that  the  muriatic  acid  was  in 
combination  with  soda.    Nicholas  has  likewise  detected 
a,  little  phosphate  of  lime  in  ir. 

2.  The  vitreous  matter  possesses  the  very  same  vitrcouj 
properties  as  the  aqueous  ;  even  its  specific  gravity  is  ^""^o"*** 
the  same,  or  only  a  very  little  greater.  ;' 

3.  The  crystalline  lense  is  solid  :  densest, in  the  cen-   r 

■^  .  ,  .      ,       *   ,  Lcnsc. 

tre,  and  becoming  less  solid  towards  the  circumference. 


J^icholas  found  that  it  turned  paper  stained  with  the  petals  of  the 


mallow  to  green. 
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It  IS  composed  of  concentric  coats,  and  is  transparent. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*1000.  When  fresh  it  has  little 
taste.     It  putrefies  very  rapidly. 

It  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  partly  coagulated  by  heat,  and  gives  a  copious 
precipitate  with  tannin  both  before  the  coagulation  and 
after  it.  It  gives  no  traces  of  muriatic  acid.  Hence 
it  is  composed  of  albumen  and  gelatine  united  to  wa- 
ter. According  to  Nicholas,  the  quantity  of  gelatine 
diminishes  as  we  approach  the  centre  of  thelense,  where 
it  is  very  small.  He  detected  phosphate  of  lime  like- 
wise in  every  part  of  the  lense. 

IL  The  humours  of  the  human  eye  are  composed  of 
the  sanie  ingredients  as  those  of  the  sheep  ;  the  only 
perceptible  difference  consists  in  their  specific  gravity. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  aqueous  and  vitre- 
ous humours  is  1*0053  ;  that  of  the  crystalline  1*0790. 

III.  The  humours  of  the  eyes  of  oxen  resemble  those 
of  the  sheep  ia  their  composition.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  is  1*0088;  that  of 
the  crystalline  1*0765. 

From  these  three  sets  of  experiments  Mr  Chenevix 
has  drawn,  as  a  probable  conclusion,  that  the  difference 
between  the  density  of  the  aqueous  and  crystalline  hu- 
mours, and  that  of  the  crystalline,  is  in  the  inverse  ra- 
tio of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  taken  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve. 

TliC  crystalline  of  the  ox  weighed  30  grains.  When 
the  whole  of  it  was  pared  away  except  the  six  grains 
in  the  centre,  tiie  specific  gravity  was  found  to  bfl^ 
i*194*. 


f  See  Phil.  Tront.  i8oi,  and  FbiL  f^ag.  xvi.  a6S. 
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IV.  Mr  Chenevix,  in  his  paper,  makes  no  mention     Chap. n.^ 
of  the  eyes  of  birds ;  but  Mr  Davy  published  an  abstract   Eye  of 
of  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  In-     ^ 
stitution.     He  there  states  that  Mr  Chenevix  found  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  of  birds  composed  of  the  same  con- 
stituents as  the  eyes  of  other  animals;  but  that  he  found 
at  the  same  time  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour in  these  animals  greater  than  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  crystalline  *. 


SECT.  XIX. 


OF    SINOVIA. 


\V  ITHIN  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  diiFerent  joints 
of  the  body  there  is  contained  a  peculiar  liquid,  intend- 
ed evidently  to  lubricate  the  parts,  and  to  facilitate  their 
motion.  This  liquid  is  known  among  anatomists  by 
the  name  of  sinovia. 

Whether  it  be  the  same  in  different  animals,  or  even 
in  all  the  different  joints  of  the  same  animal,  has  not 
been  determined,  as  no  accurate  analysis  of  the  sinovia 
of  different  animals  has  been  attempted.  The  only  ana- 
lysis of  sinovia  which  has  hitherto  appeared  is  that  by- 
Mr  Margueron,  which  was  published  in  the  14th  vo- 
lume of  the  Annales  de  Cbimie.  .  He  made  use  of  sino- 
yia  obtained  from  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
oxen.  \y^)s-my 


*  Jour,  of  the  Royal  Jmtit.  i.  »97« 
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The  sinovia  of  the  ox,  when  it  has  just  flowed  from 
the  joint,  is  a  viscid  semitransparent  fluid,  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  and  a  smell  not  unlike  frog. spawn.  It 
very  soon  acquires  the  consistence  of  jelly  ;  and  this 
happens  equally  whether  it  be  kept  in  a  cold  or  a  hot 
temperature,  whether  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  or  ex^ 
eluded  from  it.  This  consistence  does  not  continue 
long;  the  sinovia  soon  recovers  again  its  fluidity,  and 
at  the  same  time  deposites  a  thready-like  matter*. 

Sinovia  mixes  readily  with  water,  and  imparts  to  that 
liquid  a  great  deal  of  viscidity.  The  mixture  froths 
when  agitated;  becomes  milky  when  boiled,  and  depo- 
sites some  pellicles-oji  the  sides  of  the  dish ;  but  its  vis- 
cidity is  not  diminished  f , 

When  alcohol  is  poured  into  sinovia,  a  white  sub- 
stance precipitates,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  al- 
bumen. One  hundred  parts  of  sinovia  contain  4*52  of 
albumen.  The  liquid  still  continues  as  viscid  as  ever  ; 
but  if  acetic  acid  be  poured  into  it,  the  viscidity  disap- 
pears altogether,  the  liquid  becomes  transparent,  and 
deposites  a  quantity  of  matter  in  white  tbrieads,  which 
possesses  the  following  properties:  H  It  has  the  co- 
lour, smell,  taste,  and  elasticity  of  vegetable  gluten. 

2.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  acids  and  pure  alkalies. 

3.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  the  solution  froths. 
Acids  and  alcohol  precipitate  the  fibrous  matter  in 
flakes.  -  One  hundred  parts  of  sinovia  contain  11*86  of 
this  matter  |. 

When  the  liquid,  after  these  substances  have  been 
separated  from  it,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it 


«  Margueron,  Ana.  dt  Cb'tm  xiv.  124. 
\  Ibid,  r-  126,130.      •.  Y.^^j^., 


f  Ibid.  p.  ia6^ 
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deposltes  crystals  of  acetate  of  soda.  Sinovia,  therefore,    ^  Chap,  ir. 
contains  soda,     Margueron  found  that  100  parts  of  si- 
novia contained  about  0*71  of  soda. 

When  strong  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  acetic,  or 
sulphurous  acid  is  poured  into  sinovia,  a  number  of 
white  flakes  precipitate  at  first,  but  they  are  soon  re- 
dissolved,  and  the  viscidity  of  the  liquid  continues. 
When  these  acids  are  dilated  with  five  times  their  weight 
of  water,  they  diminish  the  transparency  of  sinovia, 
but  not  its  viscidity  ;  but  when  they  are  so  much  dilu- 
ted that  their  acid  taste  is  just  perceptible,  they  preci- 
pitate the  peculiar  thready  matter,  and  the  viscidity  of 
the  sinovia  disappears  *. 

When  sinovia  is  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  And  salts* 
gradually  evaporates,  and  a  scaly  residuum  remains, 
in  which  cubic  crystals,  and  a  white  saline  efliores* 
cence  are  apparent.  The  cubic  crystals  are  muriate  of 
soda.  One  hundred  parts  of  sinovia  contain  about 
1*75  of  this  salt.  The  saline  efflorescence  is  carbonate 
of  soda  f. 

Sinovia  soon  putrefies  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
during  the  putrefaction  ammonia' is  exhaled.  When  it 
is  distilled  in  a  retort,  there  comes  over,  first  water, 
which  soon  putrefies;  then  water  containing  ammonia  ; 
then  empyreumatic  oil  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
From  the  residuum  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  may 
be  extracted  by  lixiviation.  The  coal  contains  some 
phosphate  of  lime  :|;.  ■* 


♦  Margueron,  Ann.  de  Ch'tm,  xiv.  137.  f  Ibid.  p.  IZJ. 
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From  the  analysis  of  Mr  Margueron,  it  appears  that 
sinovia  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  ; 
11*80  fibrous  matter 
4*52  albumen 
1*75  muriate  of  soda 
•71  soda 

•TO  phosphate  of  lime  '-' 
80*46  water 


100*00 


How  far  the  sinovia  of  the  human  body  resembles 
that  of  oxen  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  following  fact 
renders  it  probable  that  it  either  contains  different  in- 
gredients, or  is  liable  to  alteration  from  disease.  Con- 
cretions often  form  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people,  and 
make  their  way  through  the  skin.  These,  in  common 
language,  are  called  c^a/^  stones.  Dr  Wollaston,  Dr 
Pearson,  and  Mr  Tennant  analysed  some  of  them,  and 
found  them  composed  of  urate  of  soda  f.  This  ana- 
lysis has  been  repeated  by  Fourcroy,  and  confirmed  t* 
It  is  doubtless  this  fact  that  has  induced  Fourcroy  to 
conjecture  that  uric  acid  forms  a  constituent  |>art  of  si- 
xiovk§. 


«  Mr  Hatchctt  found  only  caoS  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  sJnov& 

trhich  he  examined.     He  found,  however,  traces  of  some  other  phos- 
phate ;  .probably  phosphate  of  sbda.—  fitiV.  Trans.  1799,  p.  146. 

f  Jour,  de  Pbys.  jdv.  399.  \  FourcTor,  x.  i67- 

$  Ibid.  ix.  a?4. 
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SECT.   XX. 

OF  SEMEN. 


X  HE  peculiar  liquid  secreted  in  the  testes  of  males,  and 
destined  for  the  impregnation  of  females,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  semen.  The  human  semen  and  the  melt  of 
i"resh  water  fishes  alone  have  hitherto  been  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
seminal  fluid  of  other  animals.  1.  Vauquelin  published 
an  analysis  of  the  human  semen  in  1791. 

Semen,  when  newly  ejected,  is  evidently  a  mixture  Properties, 
of  two  different  substances  :  the  one  fluid  and  milky, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  prostate  gland  ; 
the  other,  which  is  considered  as  the  true  secretion  of 
the  testes,  is  a  thick  mucilaginous  substance,  in  which 
numerous  white  shining  filaments  may  be  discovered  *. 
It  Ras  a  slight  disagreeable  odour,  an  acrid  irritating 
taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of 
water.  When  rubbed  in  a  mortar  it  becomes  frothy, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  pomatum,  in  consequence  of 
its  enveloping  a  great  number  of  air-bubbles.  It  con- 
verts paper  stained  with  the  blossoms  of  mallows  or  vi- 
olets to  a  green  colour,  and  consequently  contains  an 
alkali  f. 

As  the  liquid  cools,  the  mucilaginous  part  becomes 
transparent,  and  acquires  greater  consistency  ;  but  in  a- 


Viucjuelin,  Ann,  di  Cb'm,  Ix.  64.  \  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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bout  twenty  minutes  after  its  ennission,  the  whole  be- 
comes perfectly  liquid.  This  liquefaction  is  not  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  for  it  loses 
ins^tead  of  acquiring  weight  during  its  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  nor  is  it  owing  to  the  action  of  the  air,  for 
it  takes  place  equally  in  close  vessels  *. 

Semen  is  insoluble  in  water  before  this  spontaneous 
liquefaction,  but  afterwards  it  dissolves  readily  in  it. 
When  alcohol  or  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  into  this 
Solution,  a  number  of  white  flakes  are  precipitated  f. 
Concentrated  alkalies  facilitate  its  combination  with 
water.  Acids  readily  dissolve  the  semen,  and  the  solu*- 
tion  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalies  ;  neither  indeed  is 
the  alkaline  solution  decomposed  by  acids  f. 

Lime  disengages  no  ammonia  from  fresh  semen  ;  biit 
after  that  fluid  has  remained  for  some  time  in  a  moist 
and  warm  atmosphere,  lime  separates  a  great  quantity 
from  it.  Consequently  ammonia  is  formed  during  the 
exposure  of  semen  to  the  air  §. 

When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  into  semen,  a  num- 
ber of  white  flakes  precipitate,  and  the  acid  loses  its  pe- 
culiar'odour.  These  flakes  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
even  in  acids.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  be  sufHcient,  the 
semen  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  Thus  it  appears  that 
semen  contains  a  mucilaginous  substance  analogous  to 
that  of  the  tears,  which  coagulates  by  absorbing  oxygen, 
Mr  Vauquelin  obtained  from  100  parts  of  semen  six: 
parts  of  this  mucilage. 

When  semen  is  exposed  to  the  air  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  60%  it  becomes  gradually  covered  with  a  trans- 


*  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  ix.  66. 
J  Ibid.  p.  71. 


f  Ibid.  p.  70. 
$  Id.  Ibid. 
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parent  pellicle,  and  in  three  ot  four  days  deposites  small   .^^^P-^, 
transparent  crystals,  often  crossing  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.    These 
crystals,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  appear  to 
be  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  very  long  four-sided 
pyramids.     They  may  be  separated  by  diluting  the  li- 
quid with  water,  and  decanting  it  off.     They  have  all 
the  properties  of  phosphate  of  lime  *.    If,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  crystals,  the  semen  be  still  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  pellicle  on  its 
surface  gradually  thickens,  and  a  number  of  white  round 
bodies  appear  on  different  parts  of  it.    These  bodies  al« 
so  are  phosphate  of  lime,  prevented  from  crystallizing 
regularly  by  the  too  rapid  abstraction  of  moisture.  Mr  ' 
Vauquelin  found  that  100  parts  of  semen  contain  three 
parts  of  phosphate  of  lime  f.     If  at  this  period  of  the   And  jodi- 
evaporation  the  air  becomes  moist,  other  crystals  appear 
in  the  semen,  which  have  the  properties  of  carbonate  of 
soda.     The  evaporation  does  not  go  on  to  complete  ex- 
siccation, unless  at  the  temperature  of  77®,  and  when 
the  air  is  very  dry.    When  all  the  moisture  is  evapora- 
ted, the  semen  has  lost  0*9  of  its  weight  ;  the  residuum 
is  semitransparent  like  horn,  and  brittle  J. 

When  semen  is  kept  in  very  moist  air,  at  the  tempe« 
rature  of  about  77®,  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  like 
that  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  ;  its  taste  becomes  acid,  it  ex- 
hales the  odour  of  putrid  fish,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  abundance  of  the  hyssus  septica  {. 

When  dried  semen  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  crucible,   Action  of 
it  melts,  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  exhales  a  yellow 


heat. 


*  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim.  ix.  p.  67.  and  73. 

\  Ibid.  p.  68*  \  Id.  Ibid.  §  Id.  Ibid. 
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is  raised,  the  matter  swells,  becomes  black,  and  gives 
out  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia.  When  the  odour  of 
ammonia  disappears,  if  the  matter  be  lixiviated  with 
water,  an  alkaline  solution  maj  be  obtained,  which,  by 
evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Mr 
Vauquelin  found  that  100  parts  of  semen  contain  one 
part  of  soda  *.  If  the  residuum  be  incinerated,  there 
will  remain  only  a  quantity  of  white  ashes,  consisting 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Composi-  Thus  it  appears  that  semen  is  composed  of  the  fol- 

lowing ingredients : 

90  water 
6  mucilage 
3  phosphate  of  lime 
1  soda 

100 

Milt  of  II.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  published  a  set  of  ezpe* 

^  "*^^*  rimcnts  on  the  milt  of  the  carp  in  the  year  1807  f,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  nature  and  composition  of  this 
substance  is  different  from  that  of  every  other  hitherto 
examined.  The  milt  of  this  fish,  as  is  well  known,  has 
a  whitish  colour,  a  soft  consistence,  a  greasy  feel,  and 
-.  a  smell  similar  to  that  offish.  It  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline.  When  triturated  with  potash  no  ammoniacal 
odour  is  exhaled,  and  it  forms  with  the  alkali  a  thick 
magma.  30  parts  of  mik  mixed  with  6  parts  of  pot- 
ash, and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  distilled, 
yielded  only  traces  of  ammonia,  coming  obviously  from 


♦  Ann.  ie  Ck'im.  Ix.  p.  75.  f  Ibid.  Ixiv.  5. 
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some  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  exists  naturally  in  ,  ^^^P*  ^^\ 
the  milt.  When  milt  is  dried  slowly  in  a  moderate 
heat  it  loses  ;Jths  of  its  weight,  becomes  yellow  and 
brittle.  When  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  it  softens 
and  then  melts,  exhaling  yellow  vapours  having  the 
smell  of  animal  oil.  The  charcoal  formed  contains  a 
notable  quantity  of  uncombined  phosphoric  acid,  to- 
gether with  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of 

magnesia.    As  the  acid  did  not  exist  in  the  milt  it  must   Contains 

°  ^  ,  .     phosphorus, 

have  been  formed  during  the  combustion  ;  and  hence  it 

follows  that  milt  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  phos-^ 
phorus  as  a  constituent. 

123  parts  of  fresh  milt,  cautiously  distilled  in  an 
earthen  ware  crucible,  gradually  heated  to  whiteness, 
furnished  the  following  products:  1.  A  great  deal  oJE 
colourless  water  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, a  good  deal  of  prussiat6  of  atnmonia,  and  traces 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  2.  A  transparent  oil  slightly 
yellow  ;  3.  A  fluid  blood-red  oil ;  4.  A  thick  blackish 
brown  oil;  5.  Crystals  of  carbonate  and  prussiate  of 
ammonia  ;  6.  A  quantity  of  phosphorus  ;  7.  A  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  heavy  inflammable  air. 
The  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort  amounts  to  7|- 
parts,  and  contains  no  disengaged  phosphoric  acid. 

When  milt  is  triturated  in  distilled  water  a  white 
opaque  liquid  is  obtained,  which  does  not  become  trans-  '  , 

parent  though  passed  through  the  filter.      When  the  •" 

liquid  is  boiled  an  albuminous  matter  coagulates;  and  if 
the  residuary  liquid  be  evaporated  suflEiciently  it  gela- 
tinizes ;  a  proof  that  it  contains  gelatine.  Alcohol  di- 
gested on  milt  dissolves  a  substance  which  possesses 
the  properties  of  animal  soap.  When  it  is  separated 
the  milt  becomes  dry  and  harsh  to  the  feel ;  a  proof  that 
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its  unctuosity  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  animal 
soap. 

Thus  it  appears  that  milt  contains  albumen,  gelatine, 
phosphorus,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia. 


SECT.  XXI. 

OF  THE  LIQJJOR  OF  THE  AMNIOS, 


Liquor  of 
the  human 
Amnios. 


X  HE  fcetus  in  the  uterus  is  enveloped  in  a  peculiar 
inembranous  covering,  to  which  anatomists  have  given 
the  name  of  amnios.  Within  this  amnios  there  is  a  li- 
quid, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  liquor  of  the 
amnios^  which  surrounds  the  foetus  on  every  part.  This 
liquid,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  very  different  in 
different  animals  ;  at  least  the  liquor  amnii  in  women 
and  in  cows,  which  alone  have  hitherto  been  analysed, 
have  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  each  other.  These 
two  liquids  have  been  lately  analysed  by  Vauquelin 
and  JBuniva,  and  the  result  of  their  analysis  has  been 
published  in  the  33d  volume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 
1.  The  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  women  is  a  fluid  of  a 
slightly  milky  colour,  a  weak  pleasant  odour,  and  a 
saltish  taste.  The  white  colour  is  owing  to  a  curdy 
matter  suspended  in  it,  for  it  may  be  obtained  quite 
transparent  by  filtration  *. 


*  Ann.  dc  Cblra,  xxzIiL  470. 
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Its  Specific  gravity  is  1*005.  It  gives  a  green  co-  ,  ^^ap-  IJ' 
lour  to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  yet  it  reddens  very 
decidedly  the  tincture  of  turnsole.  These  two  proper- 
ties would  indicate  at  once  the  presence  of  an  acid  and 
of  an  alkali.  It  froths  considerably  when  agitated.  On 
the  application  of  heat  it  becomes  opaque,  and  has  then 
a  great  resemblance  to  milk  diluted  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  At  the  same  time  it  exhales  the  odour 
of  boiled  white  of  egg  *. 

Acids  render  it  more  transparent.  Alkalies  precipi- 
tate an  animal  matter  in  small  flakes.  Alcohol  like- 
wise produces  a  flaky  precipitate,  which,  when  collected 
and  dried,  becomes  transparent  and  very  like  glue.  The 
infusion  of  nutgalls  produces  a  very  copious  brown  co- 
loured precipitate.  Nitrate  of  silver  occasions  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  conse- 
quently is  muriate  of  silver  f . 

When  slowly  evaporated  it  becomes  slightly  milky, 
a  transparent  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  and  it  leaves 
a  residuum  which  does  not  exceed  0*012  of  the  whole. 
By  lixiviating  this  residuum,  and  evaporating  the  ley, 
crystals  of  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  obtain- 
ed. The  remainder,  when  incinerated,  exhales  a  fetid 
and  ammoniacal  odour,  resembling  that  of  burning  horn ; 
the  ashes  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  |. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  liquor  of  the  human  amnios  is    Composi- 
composed  of  about 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xtmu  %^l.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid,  p,  a;*. 
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falbumen 
V2  <  muriate  of  soda,  soda 
^phosphate  of  lime,  lime 
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Curdy  mat-  While  the  fostus  is  in  the  uterus,  a  curdy-like  matter 
Son'the  ^s  deposited  on  the  surface  of  its  skin,  and  in  particular 
fcilus.  parts  of  its  body.     This  matter  is  often  found  collected 

in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  evidently  deposited 
from  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  ;  and  consequently  the 
knowledge  of  its  peculiar  nature  must  throw  consider*- 
able  light  upon  the  properties  and  use  of  that  liquor. 
For  an  analysis  of  this  substance  we  are  also  indebted 
to  Vauquelin  and  Buniva. 

Its  colour  is  white  and  brilliant  j  it  has  a  soft  feel, 
and  very  much  resembles  newly  prepared  soap.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  Pure  alkalies  dis- 
solve part  of  it,  and  form  with  it  a  kind  of  soap.  On 
burning  coals  it  decrepitates  like  a  salt,  becomes  dry 
and  black,  exhales  vapours  which  have  the  odour  of 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  a  residuum  which  is  very 
difficultly  reduced  to  ashes.  When  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  it  decrepitates,  lets  an  oil  exude,  curls  up  like 
horn,  and  leaves  a  residuum,  consi.sting  chieflv"  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  *. 

These  properties  show  that  this  matter  is  different 
from  every  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  liquor  of 
the  amnios,  and  that  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Jat.      It  is  probable,  as  Vauquelin  and  Buniva  have 


*  Ann,  de  Chintz  xxxiii.  ^74 > 
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conjectured,  that  it  is  formed  from  the  albumen  of  that 
liquid,  which  has  undergone  some  unknown  changes. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  the  parts  of  a  foetus,  which 
has  lain  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  life 
in  the  uterus,  are  sometimes  converted  into  a  kind  of 
fatty  matter.  It  is  evident  that  this  substance,  after  it 
is  deposited  upon  the  skin  of  the  foetus,  must  preserve 
it  in  a  great  measure  from  being  acted  upon  by  the  li- 
quor of  the  amnios. 

2.  The  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow*  has  a  visci-   I-'quor  of 
^  ^  ,  ,  the  amnios 

dity  similar  to  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  a  brownish  red  of  the  cow. 

colour,  an  acid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odour, 
not  unlike  that  of  some  vegetable  extracts.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*028.  It  reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole, 
and  therefore  contains  an  acid.  Muriate  of  barytes  causes 
a  very  abundant  precipitate,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  it  contains  sulphuric  acid.  Alcohol  separates  from 
it  a  great  quantity  of  a  reddish  coloured  matter  f. 

When  this  liquid  is  evaporated,  a  thick  frothy  scum 
gathers  on  the  surface,  which  is  easily  separated,  and  in 
which  some  white  acid-tasted  crystals  may  be  discover- 
ed. By  continuing  the  evaporation,  the  matter  be- 
comes thick  and  viscid,  and  has  very  much  the  look  of 
honey.  Alcohol  boiled  upon  this  thick  matter,  and 
filtered  off,  deposites  upon  cooling  brilliant  needleform 
crystals  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  These  crystals  may 
be  obtained  in  abundano««  iby  evaporating  the  liquor  of 


*  A  minute  account  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  of  the  liquor  alanf  oidis 
of  the  cow,  has  been  published  by  Dzondi ;  for  an  abstract  of  which  set 
Gehkn's  Jour.  Second  Series,  ii.  653. 

f  Jnn.  de  Chirr.,  xxxiii.  »75. 
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Book  V.  the  amnios  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  then  allow- 
ing  it  to  cool.  The  crystals  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  may  be  separated  and  purified  by  washing 
them  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  These  crystals 
are  amniotic  acid  *. 

If  after  the  separation  of  this  acid  the  liquor  of  the 
amnios  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  large 
transparent  crystals  appear  in  it,  which  have  all  the  pro- 
perties of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  liquid  of  the  amnios 
of  cows  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  salt. 
Composi-  Thus  it  appears  that  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  cows 

contains  the  following  ingredients  : 

1.  Water 

2.  A'  peculiar  animal  matter 

3.  Acid 

4.  Sulphate  of  soda. 
The  animal  matter  possesses  the  following  properties: 

It  has  a  reddish  brown  colour  and  a  peculiar  taste  ;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
has  the  property  of  separating  it  from  water.  When 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  it  swells,  exhales  first  the  odour 
of  burning  gum,  then  of  empyreumatic  oil  and  of  am- 
monia, and  at  last  the  peculiar  odour  of  prussic  acid 
becomes  very  conspicuous.  It  differs  from  gelatine  in 
the  viscidity  which  it  communicates  to  water,  in  not 
forming  a  jelly  when  concentrated,  and  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  tannin.  It  must  be  therefore  ranked  among 
the  vejry  undefined  and  inaccurate  clzss  of  a/iima/  muci' 
^ges.  When  burnt  it  leaves  a  very  large  coal,  which 
is  readily  incinerated,  and  leaves  a  little  white  ashes. 


jitin.  de  Chlm.  xxyiil,  27^ 
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composed  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  very  small     Chap.  TI.  ^ 
proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  *. 


SECT.  XXIL 


OF  ANIMAL  POISONS, 


OEVERAL  animals  are  furnished  with  liquid  juices  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  which  when  poured  into  fresh  wounds 
occasion  the  disease  or  death  of  the  wounded  animal. 
Serpents,  bees,  scorpions,  spiders,  are  well  known  ex- 
amples of  such  animals.  The  chemical  properties  of 
these  poisonous  juices  deserve  peculiar  attention  ;  be- 
cause it  is  only  from  such  an  investigation  that  we  can 
hope  to  explain  the  fatal  changes  which  they  induce  on 
the  animal  economy,  or  to  discover 'an  antidote  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  counteract  their  baneful  influence. 
Unfortunately  the  task  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  surpasses 
our  chemical  powers.  For  the  progress  already  made  in 
the  investigation,  we  are  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the 
labours  of  Fontana. 

1.  The  poison  of  the  viper  is  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
lodges  in  two  small  vesicles  in  the  animal's  mouth. 
These  communicate  by  a  tube  with  the  crooked  fano-s. 
which  are  hollow,  and  terminate  in  a  small  cavity. 
When  the  animal  bites,  the  vesicles  are  squeezed,  and 


#  Ann,  4<  Chim,  xxxiii.  37S. 
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^  Book  V.  ^  the  poison  forced  through  the  fangs  into  the  wound. 
This  structure  was  partly  observed  by  Re4i,  an  Italian 
philosopher  ;  and  his  discoveries  were  completed  and 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Fran- 
cini  *,  Tysson  f,  Mead  J,  and  Fontana. 

This  poisonous  juice  occasions  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
viper's  bite.  If  the  vesicles  be  extracted,  or  the  liquid 
prevented  from  flowing  into  the  wound,  the  bite  is  harm- 
less. If  it  be  infused  into  wounds  made  by  sharp  in- 
struments, it  proves  as  fatal  as  when  introduced  by  the 
viper  itself.  Some  of  the  properties  of  this  liquid  were 
pointed  out  by  Mead  ;  but  it  was  Fontana  who  first 
subjected  it  to  a  chemical  examination,  sacrificing  many 
hundred  vipers  to  his  experiments.  The  quantity  con- 
tained in  a  single  vesicle  scarcely  exceeds  a  drop. 
Resembles  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  has  no  taste  ;  but  when  ap- 

^   *  plied  to  the  tongue  occasions  numbness.     It  has  the  ap- 

pearance of  oil  before  the  microscope,  but  it  unites 
readily  with  water.  It  produces  no  change  on  vege- 
table blues. 

When  exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  watery  part  gra- 
dually evaporates,  and  a  yellowish-brown  substance  re- 
mains, which  has  the  appearance  of  gum  arabic.  In 
this  state  it  feels  viscid  like  gum  between  the  teeth  ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  ;  and  al- 
cohol throws  it  down  in  a  white  powder  from  water. 
Neither  acids  nor  alkalies  have  much  effect  upon  it.  It 
does  not  unite  with  volatile  oils  nor  sulphuret  of  potash. 
When  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  swells,  and  does  not 


•  Nrw  Ahridg,  9/ tbt  PbiL  Trans,  ii.  8.  f  -P-^'*'-  Trans,  vol.  xi*. 
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inflame  till  it  has  become  black.  These  properties  are  Chap.  IL^ 
similar  to  the  properties  of  gum,  and  indicate  the  gum- 
my nature  of  this  poisonous  substance.  Fontana  made 
a  set  of  experiments  on  the  dry  poison  of  the  viper,  and 
a  similar  set  on  gum  arable,  and  obtained  the  same  re- 
suits. 

From  the  late  observations  of  Dr  Russel,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  poisonous  juices  of  the  other 
serpents  are  similar  in  their  properties  to  those  of  the 
viper. 

This  striking  resemblance  between  gums  and  the  poi- 
son of  the  viper,  two  substances  of  so  opposite  a  nature 
in  their  effects  upon  the  living  body,  is  a  humiliating 
proof  of  the  small  progress  we  have  made  in  the  che- 
mical knowledge  of  these  intricate  substances.  The 
poison  of  the  viper,  and  of  serpents  in  general,  is  most 
hurtful  when  mixed  with  the  blood.  Taken  into  the 
stomach  it  kills  if  the  quantity  be  considerable.  Fon- 
tana has  ascertained  that  its  fatal  effects  are  proportional 
to  its  quantity,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  the  blood. 
Hence  the  danger  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  animal 
increases.  Small  birds  and  quadrupeds  die  immediately 
when  they  are  bitten  by  a  viper ;  but  to  a  full-sized 
man  the  bite  seldom  proves  fatal. 

Ammonia  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  to  the  AmmonJa 
bite  of  the  viper.  It  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  ^^"^°!!i^ 
the  theory  of  Dr  Mead,  that  the  poison  was  of  an  acid 
nature.  The  numerous  trials  of  that  medicine  by  Fon- 
tana robbed  it  of  all  its  celebrity  ;  but  it  has  been  lately 
revived  and  recommended  by  Dr  Ramsay  as  a  certaia 
cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  *.  ] 


*  f*M.  Mag.  xyii.  125. — The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  di^rta^ 
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Book  V.  2.  The  venom  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp  is  also  a  li- 


Venom  of     ^.^^^  contained  in  a  small  vesicle  forced  through  the  hol- 
the  bee  and   j^^  ^^j^g  q£  ^jjg  g^jj^^  -jjjq  ^.j^g  wound  inflicted  by  that 

instrument*.  From  the  experiments  of  Fontana,  we 
learn  that  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  poison 
of  the  viper.  That  of  the  bee  is  much  longer  in  drying 
when  exposed  to  the  air  than  the  venom  of  the  wasp. 

Ofthescor-  3^  The  poison  of  the  scorpion  resembles  that  of  the 
viper  also.  But  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  which  is  the 
case  also  with  the  venom  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp. 

Ofipidcrs.  4^  j^Q  experiments  upon  which  we  can  rely  have 
been  made  upon  the  poison  of  the  spider  tribe.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  animals  destroy  their 
prey,  and  even  one  another,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
poison  is  sufficiently  virulent  f . 


tion  on  the  different  remedies  applied  to  the  cure  of  the  rattlesnake  ia 
the  Amer*  Tram.  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  by  Dr  Smith  Bartoti.  The  observa- 
tions of  Fontana  in  his  treatise  on  poisons  deserve  particular  attention. 

*  See  a  curious  account  of  the  structure  of  the  sting  by  Dr  Hookc  in 
his  MicrograpJAa. 

f  Dr  Mead's  romantic  account  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  will  enter- 
tain the  reader.    See  Mead  on  PohoHif  p.  57. 
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SECT.  xxin. 

OP  THE  AIR  CONTAINED  IN  THE  SWIMMING  BLADDERS 
OF  FISHES. 


JyiANy  fish  are  furnished  with  a  bladder  filled  with  air, 
by  means  of  which  thej  are  supposed  to  rise  or  sink  in 
the  water.  When  they  wish  to  rise  they  are  supposed 
to  dilate  their  air  bladder ;  when  they  wish  to  sink  j^i^t^^j^ 
they  compress  it.  Whether  this  be  the  use  of  the  air 
bladder  of  fishes  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Most  fish  have 
a  peculiar  depth  at  which  they  almost  always  remain. 
Thus  the  flat  fish  constantly  affect  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
while  there  are  others  that  as  constantly  affect  the  sur- 
face. From  the  late  observations  of  Blot  it  appears, 
that  when  a  fish  is  suddenly  brought  from  a  great  depth 
towards  the  surface,  the  air  bladder  swells  so  much 
that  the  fish  cannot  again  sink  ;  nay,  It  often  bursts  ; 
and  the  air  making  its  way  into  the  stomach,  swells  it 
up  and  forces  it  into  the  mouth  or  oesophagus.  The  air 
with  which  these  bladders  is  filled  was  first  examined 
by  Dr  Priestley  in  1774.  From  his  observations  it  ap- 
pears that  it  varies  in  its  nature.  The  roach  was  the 
fish  the  air  bladder  of  which  he  examined.  At  first  he 
found  it  filled  with  azote,  but  afterwards  he  got  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  azote  *. 


4 


*  Priestley  On  Air^  il.  46a. 
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Fourcroy  long  after  examined  the  air  in  the  air  blad- 
der of  the  carp,  and  found  it  almost  pure  azote  j  and  si- 
milar results  were  obtained  by  other  chemists.  But  by- 
far  the  most  complete  analysis  of  this  kind  of  air  has 
been  lately  made  by  Biot,  while  in  Yviza  and  Formen- 
tera,  two  islands  a  little  to  the  south  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  He  was  employed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment  to  prolong  the  meridian  of  France  to  the  Balearean 
islands,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  to  examine  the  air  in  the  bladders  of  the  different 
species  of  fish  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
islands.  Next  season  he  returned  to  the  same  islands 
with  Mr  Laroche,  who  repeated  and  confirmed  his  pre- 
ceding experiments  *. 

Biot  found  the  air  in  the  air-bladders  a  mixture  of 
azotic  and  oxygen  gas  in  very  variable  proportions.  No 
traces  of  hydrogen  gas  could  be  detected  j  nor  was  there 
any  sensible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  proportion 
of  oxygen  gas  was  very  various,  being  sometimes  very 
minute,  and  sometimes  constituting  almost  the  whole  of 
the  gas.  The  air  bladders  of  those  fish  which  live  near 
the  surface  contained  least  oxygen  gas,  and  the  bladders 
of  those  which  were  brought  up  from  a  great  depth 
contained  the  most.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  the  air  in  the  dif- 
ferent fish  examined. 

Names  of  the  Fish.  Proportion  of  Oxygen. 

Mugil  cephalus  (^Linn.) Quantity  insensible 

Ditto  Ditto 

Muroeuophis  helena  (^Lacepede)»„  Very  little 


*  Blot's  Memoires  arc  pri  ted  in  the  Mem*  D'Jreueilj  i.  ajat  and  ii.  8 
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Names  of  the  Fish.  Proportion  of  Oxygen.  Ckap.  II. 

Sparus  annularis  (^Linn,)  fenaale    0*09  ' 

Ditto  male 0*08 

Sparus  sargus  (^Linn,')  female  ....  0*09 
Ditto  male  0*20 

Holocentrus  Marinus  {Lacepede)    0*12 

Labrus  turdus  (^Linn.') 0*16 

Sparus  melanurus  (Z2*««.). .....,.,  0*20 

Labrus  turdus  {Var,  Linn,^ ,  0*24 

Scisena  nigra,  female, 0*27 

Ditto  male  , ,,,,,  0*25 

Labrus  turdus  (Z/«ff.)  female    ...  0*24 
Ditto  male 0*28 

Sparus  dentex  (Z/««.)  female  ....  0'40 

Sphyroena  spet.  (^Lacepede)  ,. 0*44 

Sparus  argenteus 0*50 

Sparus  erjthrinus Much 

HolycentrUs  gigas..; 0*69 

Gadus  merluccius  (Z/««.)  ...^....  0*T9 

Trjgla  lyra  (Z/««.) 0*87 

The  depth  at  which  the  fish  in  the  preceding  table  are 
caught  increases  gradually,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  table.  The 
last  mentioned  fish,  the  trygla  lyra  is  always  caught  at  a 
very  great  depth.  The  experiments  of  Laroche  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  this  curious  fact.  The  mean  result,  fur- 
nished by  all  the  fishes  taken  at  a  depth  greater  than  150 
feet,  was  0*70  of  oxygen  ;  while  the  mean  result,  fur- 
nished by  the  fish  caught  at  less  depths,  was  0*29.  This 
superior  purity  is  not  owing  to  any  superior  purity  in 
the  air  of  the  water  of  the  sea  at  great  depths.  The 
air  obtained  from  sea  water,  brought  up  from  a  great 
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Book  V.     depth,  yielded  0*265  of  oxygen,  while  that  from  water 
"  taken  at  the  surface  was  purer. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  air  in  the  bladder  of 
fishes,  taken  near  the  surface,  should  be  almost  pure 
azote.  But  this  holds  also  with  respect  to  fresh  water 
fish.  Thus  Biot  found  the  air  in  the  air  bladder  of  a 
carp  to  contain  0*03  of  oxygen,  while  that  of  a  tench 
contained  0*16  ;  and  Geoffrey  and  Vauquelin  found  the 
air  in  the  air-bladder  of  pikes,  loaches,  and  perches,  to 
contain  0*05  of  oxygen.  Humboldt  likewise  found 
very  little  oxygen  in  the  air  bladder  of  the  gymnotus 
electricus. 


SECT.    XXIV. 


OF  SWEAT. 

A  QJJANTITY  of  matter  is  constantly  emitted  from  the 
skin ;  this  matter  is  invisible,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  oi perspiration.  Several  experiments  were  made 
by  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  to  ascertain  its  amount.  Mr 
Cruickshanks  *  made  numerous  trials  to  determine  its 
nature,  and  it  has  been  lately  subjected  to  a  chemical 
examination  by  Thenard  f. 


*  Cruickshanks  on  Intemlble  Pertpirathn, 
\  Ann.  it  Cbim,  Ux.  363. 
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1.  Mr  Crulckshanks  put  his  hand  into  a  glass  vessel,  Chap,  il.  ^ 
and  luted  its  mouth  at  his  wrist  by  means  of  a  bladder.  Water. 
The  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  became  gradually  dim ^ 
and  drops  of  water  trickled  down.  By  keeping  his 
hand  in  this  manner  for  an  hour,  he  collected  30  grains 
of  a  liquid,  which  possessed  all  the  properties  of  pure 
water*.  On  repeating  the  same  experiment  at  nine  in 
the  evening  (thermometer  62°),  he  collected  only  12 
grains.  The  mean  of  these  is  21  grains.  But  as  the 
hand  is  more  exposed  than  the  trunk  of  the  body,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  perspiration  from 
it  is  greater  than  that  from  the  hand.  Let  us  there- 
fore take  30  grains  per  hour  as  the  mean  ;  and  let  us 
suppose,  with  Mr  Cruickshanks,  that  the  hand  is  ^^^th 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  :  The  perspiration  in  an  hour 
would  amount  to  1880  grains,  and  in  24  hours  to  43,200 
grains,  or  seven  pounds  six  ounces  troy.  This  is  al- 
most double  of  the  quantity  ascertained  by  Lavoisier 
and  Seguin.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  more  matter 
is  perspired  through  the  hand  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  provided  Mr  Cruickshanks's  estimate  of  the 
ratio  between  the  surface  of  the  hand  and  body  be  not 
erroneous. 

He  repeated  the  experiment  again  after  hard  exercise, 
and  collected  in  an  hour  48  grains  of  water  f .  He 
found  also,  that  this  aqueous  vapour  pervaded  his  stock- 
ing without  difficulty  ;  and  that  it  made  its  way  through 
a  shamoy  leather  glove,  and  even  through  a  leather  boot, 
though  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  when  the  leg 
wanted  that  covering  J. 


*  On  Insensible  Persfiratm^  p.  tZ,  f  Tbid.  p.  70,         %  Ibid,  p,  8z. 
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Book  V.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  quantity  of  watery 

vapour  diminishes  with  cold.  When  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  exposed  to  a  cold  temperature,  the  capacity  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  diminishes,  and  consequently  the 
quantity  which  flows  through  them  must  decrease. 

When  the  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
increased,  either  by  being  exposed  to  a  hot  atmosphere, 
or  by  violent  exercise,  the  perspired  vapour  not  only 
increases  in  quantity,  but  even  appears  in  a  liquid  form. 

Sweat.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  sweat.      In  what  man- 

ner sweat  is  produced,  is  not  at  present  known  ;  but  we 
can  see  a  very  important  service  which  it  performs  to 
the  animal.  No  sooner  is  it  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  the  skin  than  it  begins  to  evaporate.  But  the  change 
into  vapour  requires  heat ;  accordingly  a  quantity  of 
heat  is  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  animal  is 
lowered.  This  is  the  reason  that  animals  can  endure 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  much  higher  temperature 
without  injury  than  could  have  been  supposed. 

The  experiments  of  Tillet,  and  the  still  more  deci- 
sive  experiments  of  Fordycc  and  his  associates,  are  well 
known.  These  gentlemen  remained  a  considerable  time 
in  a  temperature  exceeding  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

a.  Carbon.  2.  Besides  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  carbon  is 

also  emitted  from  the  skin  ;  but  in  what  state,  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us  to  decide.  Mr 
Cruickshanks  found  that  the  air  of  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  confined  for  an  hour 
contained  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  for  a  candle  burned  dimly 
in  it,  and  it  rendered  lime-water  turbid  *.      And  Mr 


♦  On  ItueiuihU  Perspiraihn^  p.  70  and  %t. 
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Jiirine  found  that  air  which  had  remamed  for  some  time  ^Chap.  ir. 
in  contact  with  the  skin  consisted  almost  entirely  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  *.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  experiments  of  Tngenhousz  and  Milly  f .  Trous- 
set  has  lately  observed  that  air  was  separated  copiously 
from  a  patient  of  his  while  bathing  X* 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
appeared  during  Mr  Cruickshanks's  experiment  did  not 
previously  exist  in  the  glass  vessel ;  consequently  it 
must  have  either  been  transmitted  ready  formed  through 
the  skin,  or  formed  during  the  experiment  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  gas,  and  the  consequent  emission  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Jurine  do 
not  allow  us  to  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  be  true ; 
for  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  air  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  skin  did  not  increase.  Consequently 
the  appearance  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  owing 
either  to  the  emission  of  carbon,  which  forms  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air, 
or  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the  subsequent 
emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  these  substances 
are  emitted  by  the  lungs.  The  last  is  the  more  probable 
opinion  ;  but  the  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  en- 
able us  to  decide. 

3.  Besides  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  the   3-  An  oily 
skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous  substance.     That  "**  ^*'' 
every  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  is  well  known  :  the 
dog  can  discover  his  master,  and  even  trace  him  to  a 


*  £ncyc.  Meth.  Med.  i.  515.  f  Ibid,  p-  Jit- 

I  Ann.  de  Cbim.  xlv.  73. 
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Book  V.^  distance,  by  the  scent.  A  dog,  chained  some  hours  af- 
ter his  master  had  set  out  on  a  journey  of  some  hundred 
miles,  followed  his  footsteps  by  the  smell,  and  found 
him  on  the  third  day  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  *.  But 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  fact ;  they 
are  too  well  known  to  every  one.  Now  this  smell  must 
be  owing  to  some  peculiar  matter  which  is  constantly 
emitted  ;  and  this  matter  must  differ  somewhat  either  in 
quantity  or  some  other  property,  as  we  see  that  the  dog 
easily  distinguishes  the  individual  by  means  of  it.  Mr 
Cruickshanks  has  made  it  probable  that  this  matter  is 
an  oily  substance  ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  oily  sub- 
stance emitted  by  the  skin.  He  wore  repeatedly,  night 
and  day  for  a  month,  the  same  vest  of  fleecy  hosiery 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  always  found  an  oily  substance  accumula- 
ted in  considerable  masses  on  the  nap  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vest,  in  the  form  of  black  tears.  When  rub- 
bed on  paper,  it  makes  it  transparent,  and  hardens  on 
it  like  grease.  It  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a  charry  residuum  f, 
4.  An  acid,  4.  Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid  J  ; 
and  he  has  concluded  that  the  acid  which  is  present  is 
the  phosphoric  ;  but  that  has  not  been  proved.  In- 
deed the  late  experiments  of  Thenard  have  proved  that 
the  acid  in  perspired  matter  is  not  the  phosphoric,  but 
the  acetic.  He  employed  the  method  practised  by  Mr 
Cruickshanks  to  collect  this  matter.     Different  persoDS 


*  Cruickshanks  on  Inttnuble  Persptratiert,  p.  93.  f  Ibid.  p.  91, 

t  He  observed  that  a  blue  paper,  applied  to  a  part  labouring  under  » 
gouty  paroxyan,  became  aiways  red.— /svr.  dc  FHyt.  xsviii.  7,js* 
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wore  clean  flannel  waistcoats  next  their  skin  for  ten  Chap.  u. 
days  ;  the  waistcoats  had  been  first  washed  with  soap, 
then  in  pure  water,  then  in  water  acidulated  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  lastly  in  a  great  quantity  of  pure  water. 
He  steeped  the  waistcoats  in  hot  distilled  water,  and 
thus  separated  from  them  the  perspired  matter.  The 
liquid  was  put  into  a  retort,  and  concentrated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup.  The  liquid  which  came  over  had 
a  disagreeable  smell,  and  reddened  infusion  of  litmus. 
Kept  in  an  open  vessel  it  retained  its  transparency,  but 
lost  its  odour.  The  residue  in  the  retort  had  no  smell. 
It  was  strongly  acid,  and  tasted  distinctly  of  common 
salt,  while  at  the  same  tihie  an  acrid  and  hot  flavour 
could  be  distinguished.  When  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  strongly  heated,  the  acid  which  it  contained  was 
dissipated  or  destroyed,  and  the  residue  consisted  of 
common  salt,  charcoal,  and  minute  traces  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  same  destruction  of 
the  acid  took  place  if  it  was  previously  saturated  with 
potash  before  it  was  heated  to  redness,  and  in  tliat  case 
the  potash  was  converted  into  a  carbonate.  When  sa- 
turated with  an  alkali,  and  distilled  along  with  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  yielded  an  acid  which  possessed  all  the 
characters  of  the  acetic  *. 

5.  The  small  quantity  of  animal  matter  which  The-   5.  Animal 
nard  found  in  the  perspired  matter,  possessed  characters  ^^^^^' 
which  induced  him  to  consider  it  as  similar  to  gelatine 
in  its  nature. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  the 
scurf  which  collects  on  the  skins  of  horses  consists  chief- 


*  Thcnard,  Ann.  de  €hm,  lix.  263. 
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^  Boole  V.  ^    ly  of  phosphate  of  lime,   and  urea  is  even  sometimes 
mixed  with  it. 

Such  are  the  const\t\ientsof per sj)ired matter.  Though 
the  sweat  has  not  been  directly  analysed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  composed  of  similar  consti- 
tuents. 


SECT.  XXV. 


OF  URINE. 

History.  -M  o  animal  substance  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
urine,  both  on  account  of  its  supposed  connection  with 
various  diseases,  and  on  account  of  the  very  singular 
products  which  have  been  obtained  from  it.  Mr  Boyle, 
and  the  other  chemists  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
were  induced  to  attend  particularly  to  this  liquid,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  obtaining  phosphorus  from 
it.  Boerhaave,  Haller,  Haupt,  MargrafF,  Pott,  Rouelle, 
Proust,  and  Klaproth,  successively  improved  the  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  phosphoric  salts  from  urine,  or 
added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  component 
parts  of  these  salts.  Scheele  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  urine  by  detecting  several  new  substances  in  it 
which  had  not  been  suspected.  Cruickshanks  has  given 
us  a  very  valuable  paper  on  lirine  in  the  second  edi» 
tion  of  Rollo^s  Diabetes,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
lately  published  a  very  complete  analysis  of  it ;  and 
Mr  Proust  has  published  another,  no  less  ingenious, 


in  Vv'hich  he  points  out  the  existence  of  several  sub*     Chap.  ir. 
stances  which  had  been  overlooked  bj  other  chemical 
|)liilosophers. 

Fresh  urine  differs  considerably  in  its  appearance  ac*  Ptopertles. 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  person  and  the  time  at 
llvhich  it  is  voided.  In  getieral,  healthy  urine  is  % 
transparent  liquid  of  a  light  amber  colour,  an  aromatic 
odour  resembling  that  of  violets,  and  a  disagreeable 
bitter  taste.  Its  speciiic  gravity  varies,  according  to 
Mr  Cruickshanks,  from  1*005  to  1'033.  When  it 
cools,  the  aromatic  smell  leaves  it,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  well  known  by  the  name  of  urinous  smell. 
This  smell  is  succeeded  in  two  or  three  days  by  an- 
other, which  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
sour  milk.  This  smell  gradually  disappears  in  its  turn, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  fetid  alkaline  odour. 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with    turnsole    and    Cohtainsan 
with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and  therefore  contains  an   ^^^  ' 
acid.     This  acid  has  been   generally  considered  as  the 
phosphoric  ;  but  Thenard  has  shown  that  it  is  in  reality 

the  acetic  *. 

2.  If  a  solution   of  ammonia  be  poured  into  fresh    Phosphate 
urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which  has  the  pro-  ^   "^^'^* 
perties  of  phosphate  of  lime.    The  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  urine  was  first  discovered  by  Scheele  f.     The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  obviously  kept  in  solution  by  the 

acetic  acid.  Scheele  affirms  that  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  urine  of  the  sick.  Berthollet  has  observed,  that 
the  urine  of  gouty  people  is  more  acid  than  that  of  peo- 
ple in  perfect  health.     The  average  quantity  of  phos- 


*  Ann.  ^e  Chim.  lix.  469.  \  Scheele,  i.  ao8. 
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Book  V.     phate  of  lime  in  healthy  urine  is,  as  Cruickshanks  has 

ascertained,  about  ^^^  of  the  weight  of  the  urine  *. 
Phosphate  3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  from  urine 
of  magnesia,  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia  will  be  found  mixed 
with  it.  Fourcroj  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that 
this  is  owing  to  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia  which 
urine  contains,  and  which  is  decomposed  by  the  alkali 
or  lime  employed  to  precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime  f ; 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  exists  in 
urine,  and  that  its  separation  occasions  the  froth  which 
appears  during  the  evaporation  of  urine  %,  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  this  acid  as 
formed  during  the  evaporation  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  urea.  The  observations  of  Proust  confirm  those 
that  had  been  made  by  Priestley  and  Percival. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept  in  new  casks 
deposites  small  crystals  which  eiBoresce  in  the  air  and 
fall  to  powder.  These  crystals  possess  the  properties 
of  carbonate  of  lime  §,  Hence  we  must  conclude  that 
urine  contains  carbonate  of  lime  ;  a  very  extraordinary 
fact,  if  we  reflect  that  acetic  acid  is  also  present, 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets  fall  a  brick- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  Scheele  first  ascertained  to 
be  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid, 
even  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears  when  it  cools. 
For,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clear  and  fresh  urine  be 
evaporated  to  ^^t  °^  ^^^  weight,  a  subtle  powder  pre- 


CarLonate 
•f  lime, 


Uric  acid, 


*i^   Phil  Mag.  ii.  441. 

f  Ann.  tie  Ch'tm.  xxii.  (id — The  same  discovery  had  been  prcr'ously 
made  by  Dr  Wolkston.    See  his  examination  of  calculi,  Fhil.  Trans. 

1797- 

J  Ana.  de  Chim.  Mxvi.  a6o.  §  Ibid.  p.  363. 
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cipitates  to  the  bottom,  and  attaches  itself  in  part  very  .  ^^ap.  H.^ 
firmly  to  the  vessel.  This  part  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  alkali,  and  precipitated  again  by  acetic  acid.  It 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  uric  acid  *.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  precipitate  which  usually  falls  when  urine 
cools  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  heated  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  assumes  a 
Une  rose  colour  if  uric  acid  be  present  f ,  The  propor- 
tion of  uric  acid  varies  considerably  in  urine.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  red  prisms,  partly  on  the  surface,  if 
urine  be  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  left  exposed 
to  the  air.  Indeed,  from  the  late  ingenious  experiments 
of  Dr  Egan,  we  learn  that  all  acids  when  mixed  with 
urine  throw  down  uric  acid  in  crystals  %' 

7.  During  intermittent  fevers,  and  especially  during    Rosadc 
diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copious  sediment  of  a  brick  red        * 
colour  is  deposited  from  urine.    This  sediment  contains 

the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  Benzoic 
a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then  poured  into  it,  a  pre-   ^"'^» 
cipitate  appears  which  possesses  the  properties  of  ben- 
zoic acid.    Scheele  first  discovered  the  presence  of  ben- 
zoic acid  in  urine.     He  evaporated  it  to  dryness,  sepa- 
rated the  saline  part,  and  applied  heat  to  the  residuum. 

The  benzoic  acid  was  sublimed,  and  found  crystallized 

in  the  receiver.     The  above  method  was  first  proposed 

by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin§.       By  it  very  considet- 

-able  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the 


♦  Schce^c,  i.207.  f  Crulckshanks. 

f  Pkii  Macr.  xxiii.  298.  §  Ann.  de.  Chim.  XXXi.  63- 
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Albiimen 
and  gela- 
tine. 


urrite  of  horses  and  cows,   where  it  is  much   more 
nbiindant  than  in  human  urine.     In  human  urine  it  va- 


nes 


from 


to 


"i*^©S'cr 


of  the  whole  *.     Proust  af- 


^rms  that  the  acid  obtained  by  Scheele'«  "process  is  not 
the  benzoic,  but  another  possessed  of  similar  proper- 
ties ;  but  dift'ering  in  this  circumstance,  that  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  whereas  it  only  whitens  benzoic  acid  f. 
9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropt  into  urine,  a 
white  precipitate  appears,  having  the  properties  of  the 
combination  of  tannin  and  albumen,  or  gelatine.  Urine, 
therefore,  contains  albumen  or  gelatine.  These  sub- 
stances had  been  suspected  to  be  in  urine,  but  their  pre- 
sence was  first  demonstrated  by  Seguin,  who  discovered 
the  above  method  of  detecting  them,-  Their  quantity 
in  healthy  urine  is  very  small,  often  indeed  not  sen&i- 
Wei  Cruickshanks  found  that  the  precipitate  afforded 
\>y  tannin  in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  ^o^h  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  lirine  J.  It  is  to  these  substances 
that  the  appearance  of  the  cloud,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
mucilaginous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  deposited  as 
the  urine  cools,  is  owing.  In  many  diseases  the  quan- 
tity of  these  matters  is  very  much  increased.  The 
urine  of  dropsical  people  often  contains  so  much  albu- 
men, that  it  coagulates  not  only  on  the  addition  of 
acids,  but  even  on  the  application  of  heat§.  In  aU 
cases  of  impaired  digestion,  the  albuminous  part  of 
urine  is  much  increased.  This  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  distinctions  between  the 
urine  of  those  who  enjoy  good  and  bad  health  ||. 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  xxxi.  63.  f  Ibid,  xxxvi.  273. 

I  Fbll.  Mag.  ii.  243.  $  Cruickshanks,  Ibid.  248. 

tl  Fottrcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Ann.  de  Chim,  xxxi.  61. 
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10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire  to  the  coiir  '  ,  ^'^"^'P-  ^[ 
sistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes  a  deep  brown  co-   Urea, 
lour,  and  exhales  a  fetid  ammoniacal  ojiour.  When  al- 
lowed to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of 'ci:yM^ls,  oom«^ 

posed  of  all  the  component  parts  of  urine.  If  four 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol  be  poured  upon  this  mass,, 
at  intervals,  and  a  slight  heat  be  .applied,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is  dissolved.  The  alcohol,  which  has  acqui- 
red a  brown  colour,  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  distilled 
in  a  retort  in  a  sand  heat,  till  the  mixture,  has  boiled  for 
some  time,  and  acquired  the  consistence  of  iasyf.i%|]r.  By 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  passed-  off,'  and 
the  matter,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  quadrangular 
plates  which  intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is 
urea,  which  composes  -^^  of  the  urine,  provided  the, 
watery  part  be  excluded.  To  this  substance  the  taste 
and  smell  of  urine  are  owing.  It  is  a  substance  which 
characterizes  urine,  and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  urine  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  pouring  into  it  concentrated  ni- 
tric acid.  Immediately  a  great  number  of  white  shin-  - 
ing  crystals  appear  in  the  form  of  plates,  very  much 
resembling  crystallized  boracic  acid.  These  crystals 
are  urea  combined  with  nitric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  exceedingly  in  different 
urines.  In  the  urine  voided  soon  after  a  meal,  very 
little  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  scarcely  any  at  all  in  that 
which  hysterical  patients  void  during  a  paroxysm. 

11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  co-   „    .^ 
lour  of  urine  depends  upon  the  urea :  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  urea,  the  deeper  the  colour.    But  Proust 
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Book  V.  Jias  detected  a  resinous  matter  in  urine,  similar  to  the 
resin  of  bile  ;  and  to  this  substance  he  ascribes  the  co- 
lour of  urine.  If  urine,  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract,  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
tilled, this  resin,  he  informs  us,  separates  during  the  dis- 
tillation. What  is  first  obtained  is  soft,  but  the  last 
portions  are  in  a  state  of  a  dry  powder.  The  con- 
sistence and  colour  of  this  resin  resemble  castor  :  it  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  water :  but  it  is  also  soluble  in  water  ;  and, 
according  to  Proust,  is  the  resin  of  bile,  somewhat  mo- 
dified by  its  passage  through  the  urinary  organs  *. 
Muriate  of  X2.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
*  of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals  make  their  appearance 

on  its  surface  :  these  possess  the  properties  of  muriate 
of  soda.  Urine  therefore  contains  muriate  of  soda.  It 
is  well  known  that  muriate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  cubes  ; 
but  when  obtained  from  urine  it  has  the  form  of  octa- 
hedrons. This  singular  modification  of  its  form  is  ow- 
ing to  the  action  of  ureaf.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  urine  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda  deposites  that 
salt  in  regular  octahedrons, 
phosphates  13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains  after  the  se- 
and  oTsodr,  paration  of  urea  from  crystallized  urine  by  means  of  al- 
cohol has  been  long  known  by  the  names  oi  Justhle  salt 
of  urine  and  micr acosmic  salt.  Various  methods  of  ob- 
taining it  have  been  given  by  chemists,  from  Boerhaave, 
who  first  published  a  process,  to  Rouelle  and  Chaulnes, 
who  gave  the  method  just  mentioned.  If  this  saline 
mass  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water. 


•  Anr,  dt  Chlm.  xxxvl.  274,  f  Fourcroy  and  Vau^uclic. 
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and  allowed  to  crystallize  spontaneously  in  a  close  vcs-  Chap.  ii. 
sel,  two  sets  of  crystals  are  gradually  deposited.  The 
lowermost  set  has  the  figure  of  flat  rhombodial  prisms  ; 
the  uppermost,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  form  of  rectan- 
gular tables.  These  two  may  be  easily  separated  by 
exposing  them  for  some  time  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  The 
rectangular  tables  effloresce  and  fall  to  powder,  but  the 
rhomboidal  prisms  remain  unaltered. 

When  these  salts  are  examined,  they  are  found  to 
have  the  properties  of  phosphates.  The  rhomboidal 
prisms  consist  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  united  to  a  little 
phosphate  of  soda  ;  the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  phosphate  of  soda  united  to  a  small  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Urine,  then,  contains  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated,  a  few  cu-    Muriate  of 
bic  crystals  are  often  deposited  among  the  other  salts  j    a"^ni<^n'a» 
these  crystals  have  the  properties  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia.    Now  the  usual  form  of  the  crystals  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  the  octahedron.    The  change  of  its  form  in 

urine  is  produced  also  by  urea.  This  salt  is  obtained 
in  greater  abundance  when  the  crystals  of  urea  obtained 
from  the  alcohol  solution  are  distilled  *. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin,  it  black-    Sulphur* 
ens  the  basin  ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  be  large, 

small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sulphur.  This  sul- 
phur exhales  along  with  the  carbonic  acid  when  the 
^rins  putrefies  j    for  the  fumes  which  separate  from 


*  PvViTcroy  *nd  Vaiixii!eij% 
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Boot  V.      urine  in  that  state  blacken  paper  stained  with  acetate  of 
'      '       '    lead*. 
Constitu-  Urine,  then,  contains  the  following  substances  : 

1.  Water  10.  Albumen 

2.  Acetic  acid  11.  Urea 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime  12.  Resin 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia    13.  Muriate  of  soda 

5.  Carbonic  acid  14.  Phosphate  of  soda 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime  15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia 

7.  Uric  acid  16.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

8.  Rosacic  acid  17.  Sulphur. 

9.  Benzoic  acid 

Substances  These  are  the  only  substances  which  are  constantljr 

pr«cnt"^^'^  found  in  healthy  urine  f  ;  but  it  contains  also  occasion- 
ally other  substances.  Very  often  muriate  of  potash 
may  be  distinguished  among  the  crystals  which  form 
during  its  evaporation.  The  presence  of  this  salt  may 
always  be  detected  by  dropping  cautiously  some  tartaric 
acid  into  urine.  If  it  contains  muriate  of  potash,  there 
will  precipitate  a  little  tartar,  which  may  easily  be  re- 
cognized by  its  properties  |. 

Urine  sometimes  also  contains  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
even  sulphate  of  lime.  The  presence  of  these  salts  may 
be  ascertained  by  pouring  into  urine  a  solution  of  muri- 
ate of  barytes  ;  a  copious  white  precipitate  appears,  con- 
sisting of  the  barytes  combined  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  with  sulphuric  acid,  if  any  be  present.  This  pre- 
cipitate must  be  treated  with   a  sufficient  quantity  of 


*  Proust,  Ann.  (fe  Clim.  xxxvi.  258. 

f  Fourcroy  and  Vauquclin,  Ibid.  xxxi.  69. 

\  Cruickihanks,  Phil.  Mag.  u,%^J» 
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muriatic  acid.     The  phosphate  of  barytes  is  dissolved,    ,  ^^^P-  ^^' 

but  the  sulphate  of  barytes  remains  unaltered  *. 

No  substance  putrefies  sooner,  or  exhales  a  more  de-    Putrefac- 
, ,         ,  ...  -  .  .  tiou  of 

testable  odour,  durmg  its  spontaneous  decomposition,   urine. 

than  urine  ;  but  there  is  a  very  great  diiFerence  In  this 
respect  in  different  urines.  In  some,  putrefaction  takes 
place  almost  instantaneously  as  soon  as  it  is  voided  ;  in 
others,  scarcely  any  change  appears  for  a  number  of 
days.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that 
this  difference  depends  on  the  quantity  of  gelatine  and 
albumen  which  urine  contains.  When  there  is  very 
little  of  these  substances  present,  urine  remains  long  un- 
changed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
gelatine  or  albumen,  the  sooner  does  putrefaction  com- 
mence. The  putrefaction  of  urine,  therefore,  is  in  some 
degree  the  test  of  the  health  of  the  person  who  has 
voided  It :  for  a  superabundance  of  gelatine  in  urine  al- 
ways Indicates  some  defect  In  the  power  of  digestion  f. 
The  rapid  putrefaction  of  urine,  then,  Is  owing  to 
the  action  of  gelatine  on  urea.  We  have  seen  already 
the  facility  with  which  that  singular  substance  is  de- 
composed, and  that  the  new  products  into  which  it  is 
changed  are,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 
Accordingly,  the  putrefaction  of  urine  is  announced  by 
an  ammoniacal  smell.  Mucilaginous  flakes  are  deposi- 
ted, consisting  of  part  of  the  gelatinous  matter.  The 
phosphoric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  consequence.  Is  precipitated.  Am- 
monia combines  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  forms 


4 


*  Fourcroy,  /inn.  de  Ch'tm.  vii.  183. 
t  Id.  Ibid.  XV xi.  61. 
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Book  V.  with  it  a  triple  salt,  which  crystallizes  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  composed  of 
six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  The 
uric  and  benzoic  acids  are  saturated  with  ammonia  ;  the 
acetic  acid,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  are  also  satu- 
rated with  ammonia  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
which  exhales,  the  production  of  this  substance  is  so 
abundant,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  unsaturated  alkali 
in  the  liquid.  Putrefied  urine,  therefore,  contains  chief- 
ly the  following  tJubstances,  most  of  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  : 

Ammonia 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 

Urate  of  ammonia 

Acetate  of  ammonia 

Benzoate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Besides  the  precipitated  gelatine  and  phosphate  of 
lime  *. 
Distillation  The  distillation  of  urine  produces  almost  the  same 
of  urine  changes  ;  for  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  sufficient  to 
decompose  urea,  and  to  convert  it  into  ammonia,  car- 
bonic and  acetic  acids.  Accordingly,  when  urine  is 
distilled,  there  come  over  water,  containing  ammonia 
dissolved  in  it,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  crystals  j 


*  Arm,  dt  Cb'm*  xxxi.  70. 
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the  acids' contained  in  urine  are  saturated  with  ammonia,      Chap.  ir. 
and  the  gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime  precipitate  *. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  human  urine  in  a  state  of  Changes  in 

....  itbydii- 

health:  But  this  excretion  is  singularly  modified  by  ease. 
disease  ;  and  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physicians  in  all  ages,  because 
they  serve  in  some  measure  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  under  which  he 
labours.  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  changes  that  have  been  observed  f , 

1.  In  inflammatory  diseases  the  urine  is  of  a  red  co-  Inflamma* 
lour,  and  peculiarly  acrid  ;  it  deposites  no  sediment  on  ^^^ 
standing,  but  with  oxymuriate  of  mercury  it  yields  a 
copious  precipitate. 

2.  During  jaundice  the  urine  has  an  orange  yellow   jaundice. 
Colour,  and  communicates  the  same  tint  to  linen.    Mu- 
riatic acid  renders  this  urine  green,  and  thus  detects  the 
presence  of  a  little  bile. 

From  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
we  learn  that  urine  sometimes  in  these  cases  contains  a 
substance  analogous  to  the  yellow  acid  which  they 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  muscular  fibres  %,        »3t^(J«<r 

3.  Aboiit  the  end  of  inflammatory  diseases  the  urine  End  of  In- 
becomes  abundant,  and  deposites  a  copious  pink-colour-     *"^"**^^^"' 
ed  sediment,  composed  of  rosacic  acid,  a  little  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  uric  aeid. 

4.  During  hysterical  paroxysms  the  urine  usually   Hysteria. 


♦  Ann*  de  Cb'im.  xxxi.  $$. 

f  Sec  Cruickshankf,  Pbil,  Mag,  ii.  ^40.;  and  Fourcroy,  x.  166. 

%  Pbil,  Mag,X\iii,  331. 

Vol,  r.  *  S  a 
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Book  V. 


Gout. 


Dropsy. 


Dyspepsia. 


Rickets. 


Diabetes. 


flows  abundantly.     It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  contain* 
ing  much  salt,  but  scarcely  any  urea  or  gelatine, 

5.  Mr  Berthollet  observed,  that  the  urine  of  gouty 
persons  contains  usually  much  less  phosphoric  acid  than 
healthy  urine.  But  during  a  gouty  paroxysm  it  con- 
tains much  more  phosphoric  acid  than  usual ;  though 
not  more  than  constantly  exists  in  healthy  urine  *. 

6.  In  general  dropsy,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  albu- 
men, and  becomes  milky,  or  even  coagulates  when  heat- 
ed, or  at  least  when  acids  are  mixed  with  it.  In  dropsy 
from  diseased  liver,  no  albumen  is  present ;  the  urine  is 
scanty,  high  coloured,  and  deposites  the  pink- coloured 
sediment. 

In  certain  cases,  females  have  been  observed  to  pass 
urine  which  had  the  appearance  of  milk,  and  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  differ  from  common  urine 
in  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  the  curdy  part  of 
milkf. 

7.  In  dyspepsia  the  urine  always  yields  a  copious 
precipitate  with  tan,  and  putrefies  rapidly. 

8.  The  urine  of  richty  patients  is  said  to  be  loaded 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  or,  according  to  others,  with 
oxalate  of  lime. 

9.  In  diahetes  the  urine  is  sweet-tasted,  and  often 
loaded  with  saccharine  matter.  In  one  case,  the  urine 
emitted  daily  by  a  diabetic  patient,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Cruickshanks,  contained  29  ounces  of 
sugar  X* 


*  Jour,  de  Pbyt,  XXvIii.  475. 

f  See  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  urine  by  Caballc,  Ann,  dg 
Cbim.  Iv.  64. 

%  The  reader  may  consult  a  set  of  comparative  experiments  on  heakhjr 
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The  urine  of  other  animals  differs  considerably  from    .  ^^^P-  ^^* 
that  of  man.     For  the  analysis  of  the  urine  of  quadru^   Urine  of  in- 
peds  hitherto  made,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Rouelle   ^^^^J^  *"^" 
junior.     The  following  facts  have  been  ascertained  by 
that  chemist,  and  by  the  late  experiments  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  Brande,  and  Chevreul. 

I.  The  urine  of  the  horse  has  a  peculiar  odour  :  af-  The  horse, 
ter  exercise  it  is  emitted  thick  and  milky  ;  at  other 
times  it  is  transparent,  but  becomes  muddy  soon  after 
its  emission.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface  be^ 
comes  covered  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
gives  a  green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets,  and  has  the 
consistence  of  mucilage.  The  following  are  its  consti- 
tuents, as  estimated  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  from 
their  experiments  : 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*011 

Carbonate  of  soda  ......  .  0*009 

Benzoate  of  soda 0*024 

Muriate  of  potash 0*009 

Urea 0*007 

Water  and  mucilage  .....  0*940 


1*000 


* 


The  urine  of  the  horse  has  been  lately  analysed  by 
Mr  Brande.  The  salts  which  it  contains  are,  according 
to  him,  the  following  : 


and  diabeti©  urine  ty  Nicolas,  Ann.de  Cbim.xUv.  32.  ;  the  analysis  of 
diabetic  urine  by  Sorg  (Gehlen's  Jour.  vl.  9.),  and  by  Dupuytren  and 
Thenard  (Ann.  de.  Chim.Xxx*  41.) 
*  Mem.  dsi'lftstit.  ii.  4^1. 
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.^'^^^'^  Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  soda 

Benzoate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 
These  saline  substances  amount  to  about  Jth  of  the 
urine  *,  The  urine  of  the  horse  has  been  recently  sub- 
jected to  a  new  examination  by  Chevreul  expressly  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contained  phosphate  of  lime  an- 
nounced in  it  by  Brande.  His  experiments  confirmed 
those  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  The  uriae  yielded 
no  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  it  contained  mag- 
nesia and  sulphate  of  potash,  neither  of  which  substan- 
ces had  been  observed  by  Mr  Brande  f. 

From  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Giese,  we  learn  that 
the  quantity  of  benzoate  of  soda  varies  considerably  in 
the  urine  of  horses.  In  some  specimens  he  found  it  in 
abundance,  and  easily  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  In 
others  there  was  little  or  none.  He  could  detect  no 
'  benzoic  acid  in  the  food  of  horses.  Hence  he  consi- 
ders it  as  formed  within  the  animal,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  appears  only  in  cases  of  disease  J. 
The  ass.  ^^*  ^^^  urine  of  the  ass  was  likewise  examined  by 

Mr  Brande.  It  is  transparent,  but  mucilaginous.  It 
gives  a  green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets,  but  no  carbon*, 
ate  of  lime  is  deposited  from  it  on  standing.  It  contains, 
according  to  Brande,  urea,  mora  phosphate  of  lime  than 
the  urine  of  the  horse,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
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«oda,  muriate  of  soda,  and  probably  muriate  of  pottsh.    ^  Chap,  IL  ^ 
It  contains  no  ammonia  *. 

III.  The  urine  of  the  dow  has  a  strong  resemblance  '^^^  ^®^' 
to  that  of  the  horse  ;  it  has  neatly  the  same  odour,  and 
the  same  mucilaginous  consistence.  It  tinges  syrup  of 
violets  green,  and  deposites  a  gelatinous  matter.  On 
Standing,  small  crystals  are  formed  on  its  surface.  It 
contains,  according  to  Rouelle, 

1.  Carbonate  of  potash  4.  Benzoic  acid 

2.  Sulphate  of  potash  5.  Urea. 

3.  Muriate  of  potash 

The  urine  of  the  cow  has  been  recently  examined  by 
Mr  Brande.  He  found  it  composed  of  the  following 
constituents : 

Water 65 

Phosphate  of  lime   .•....•«••••     3 

Muriate  of  potash 


liaj 


..    .         -  15 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Sulphate  of  potash •     6 

Carbonate  of  potash 


4 
Carb.  of  ammonia      b 

Urea 4 

Loss ••«•••.•••••..•..«•..«••    3 

100 

He  obtained  from  it  likewise  a  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid,  but  conceives  that  this  acid  was  formed  during  the 
process  f. 

IV.  The  urine  of  the  CAMEL  was  also  examined  by   The  eamci. 
Rouelle.     Its  odour  resembles  that  of  the  urine  of  the 
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Book  V.      COW  ;  its  colour  is  that  of  beer  ;  it  is  not  mucilaginous, 

*  and  does  not  deposite  carbonate  of  lime.  It  gives  a  green 

colour  to  syrup  of  violets,  and  effervesces  with  acids 

like  the  urine  of  the  horse  and  cow.     Rouelle  obtained 

from  it, 

1.  Carbonate  of  potash  3.  Muriate  of  potash 

2.  Sulphate  of  potash  4.  Urea 

This  urine  has  been  recently  examined  by  Mr 
Brande  *.  He  obtained  from  it  the  following  substan- 
ces : 

Water 75 

Phosphate  of  lime      ~| 
Muriate  of  ammonia  I 

Sulphate  of  potash       ^ •     6 

Urate  of  potash 
Carbonate  of  potash 

Muriate  of  potash 8 

Urea  ••• • 6 

Loss 5 

100 

Chevreul  subjected  the  urine  of  the  camel  to  a  rigid 
examination,  on  purpose  to  ascertain  whether  it  really 
contained  the  phosphate  of  lime  announced  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  it  by  Mr  Brande.  He  could  detect  none  of  it 
whatever,  but  separated  from  the  urine  of  the  camel  the 
following  substances : 

Albumen 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
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-      ■  '    ^  '-^  . 

Silica  Chap.HT^ 

An  atom  of  sulphate  of  lime 

A  trace  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

A  little  muriate  of  potash 

A  little  sulphate  of  sod^ 

Much  sulphate  of  potash 

A  little  carbonate  of  potash 

Benzoic  acid 

Urea 

A  red  oil,  to  which  the  urine  owes  its  smell  and  colour. " 

The  last  substance,  the  oil,2  seems  to  have  been  taken 

by  Brande  for  uric  acid  *. 

V.  The  urine  of  the  rabbit  has  been  lately  ana-  The  rabble 
Ijsed  by  Vauquelin.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes milky,  and  deposites  carbonate  of  lime.     It  gives 

a  green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets,  and  effervesces  with 
acids.  That  chemist  detected  in  it  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

1.  Carbonate  of  lime  6.  Muriate  of  potash 

2.  Carbonate  of  magnesia      7.  Urea 

3.  Carbonate  of  potash  8.  Gelatine 

4.  Sulphate  of  potash  9.  Sulphur. 

5.  Sulphate  of  lime 

VI.  Vauquelin  has  also  made  some  experiments  on   The  guinea 
the  urine  of  the  guinea  pig  ;  from  which  it  appears  ^*^* 

that  it  resembles  the  urine  of  the  other  quadrupeds.  It 
deposites  carbonate  of  lime,  gives  a  green  colour  to 
syrup  of  violets,  and  contains  carbonate  and  muriate  ©f 
potash,  but  no  phosphate  nor  uric  acidf. 


*  Ann,  de  Clim.  IxvII,  394,  f  Fourcroy,  x.  i8r» 
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Vir.  Ffom  the  late  experiments  of  Fourcroy  i^nd 
Vauquelin,  we  learn  that  the  urine  of  domestic  fowls 
contains  uric  acid  *. 

The  existence  of  that  acid  in  the  urine  of  fowls  was 
called  in  question  by  Gehlen  ;  but  it  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  late  experiments  of  Chevreul  f. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  urine  of  the  graminivorous 
quadrupeds  agrees  with  the  human  in  containing  urea, 
but  differs  from  it  materially  in  being  destitute  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  phosphates,  and  uric  acid.  Whether  the 
Urine  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  contains  these  last  sub- 
stances has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  does. 


SECT.  XXIV. 


OF  FECES. 


J.  HE  excrementitious  matter  of  animals,  evacuated  j6^ 
anumy  consists  of  all  that  part  of  the  food  which  cannot 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  considerably 
altered,  at  least  in  part,  and  mixed  or  united  with  varj- 
®v^  fj^r^rn  ^?^f ^??  n^  ^|?""g  digestion  to  separate  the 


*  J6m\  de  Pby$,  lix.  6^,  I  Ann,  de  Cl'm.  kvu.  305. 


useless  parts  of  tlie  food  from  the  nutritipus.  An  ac-  ^!"P-  ^ 
curate  examination  of  these  matters  has  long  been  wish- 
ed for  by  physiologists,  as  likely  to  throw  much  new 
light  on  the  process  of  digestion.  For  if  we  knew  ac- 
curately the  substances  which  were  taken  into  the  body 
as  food,  and  all  the  new  substances  which  were  formed 
by  digestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  component  parts  of 
chyle  and  of  excrement,  and  the  variation  which  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  produce  in  the  excrement,  it  would  be 
a  very  considerable  step  towards  ascertaining  precisely 
the  changes  produced  on  food  by  digestion. 

Some  of  the  older  chemists  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  excrements  of  animals  *  ;  but  no  discovery 
of  importance  rewarded  them  for  their  disagreeable 
labour.  Vauquelin  has  ascertained  some  curious  facts 
respecting  the  excrementitious  matter  of  fowls.  In  the 
summer  of  1S06,  a  laborious  set  of  experiments  on 
human  feces  was  published  by  Berzelius,  undertaken, 
as  he  informs  us,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the 
function  of  digestion  f .  About  two  years  before, 
Thaer  and  Einhof  had  published  a  similar  set  of  expe- 
riments on  the  excrements  of  csttle  ;  made  chiefly  to 
discover,  if  possible,  how  they  act  so  powerfully  as 
manure  J,  I  shall  in  this  Section  give  a  view  of  the 
results  obtained  by  these  difllsrent  chemists. 

I.  The  appearance  of  human  feces  requires  no  par-  „ 
ticular  detail.     Their  colour  is  supposed  to  depend  up-  feces, 
on   the  bile  mixed  with   the  food  in   the  alimentary 
canal.     When  too  light,  it  is  supposed  to  denote  a  de- 
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^  Boot  V,  ficiency  of  bile  ;  when  too  dark,  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  redundancy  of  that  secretion.  The  smell  is  fetid 
and  peculiar,  which  after  some  time  gradually  changes 
into  a  sourish  odour.  The  taste  is  sweetish  bitter. 
The  colour  of  vegetable  blue  infusions  is  not  altered 
by  fresh  feces,  indicating  the  absence  of  any  uncom- 
bined  acid  or  alkali  *, 

1.  The  consistency  of  human  feces  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  circumstances  ;  but  at  a  medium,  they 
may  be  stated  to  lose  three- fourths  of  their  weight 
when  dried  upon  a  watei?  bath  f. 

2.  They  do  not  mix  readily  with  water  ;  but  by  suf- 
ficient agitation  and  maceration,  they  may  be  diffused 
through  it.  The  liquid,  in  this  state,  being  strained 
through  a  linen  cloth,  leaves  a  matter  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  retaining  a  peculiar  odour,  which  adheres 
long  and  obstinately  t6  all  those  substances  that  come 
in  contact  with  this  residue.  When  dried,  this  sub- 
stance exhibits  the  remains  of  vegetable  matters  used 
in  food,  and  perhaps  also  of  some  animal  matters.  Its 
quantity  amounts  to  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
feces  J. 

S,  The  strained  liquid  deposited,  on  standing,  a  yeU 
lowish-green  slimy  matter,  which  was  separated  by 
the  filter.  It  amounted  when  dry  to  14  per  cent,  of 
the  feces  employed.  From  the  numerous  experiments 
of  Berzelius  upon  this  matter,  it  appears  to  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  three  substances  :  1.  A  fatty  matter, 
separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  possesses  many 
properties  in  common  with  the  resin  of  bile,  and  which 
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Berzelius  considers  as  that  substance  a  little  altered.  ^  Chap,  ir.  ^ 
2«  A  peculiar  yellow- coloured  substance,  dissolved  by- 
water  after  the  fatty  matter  is  removed.  This  sub- 
stance Berzelius  compares  to  gelatine  ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  rather  more  closely  allied  to  mucus,  or,  at  least, 
to  contain  mucus  as  a  constituent.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol  ;  tannin  makes  its  solution 
muddy^  but  occasions  no  precipitate ;  acetate  of  lead 
occasions  a  copious  white  precipitate,  but  does  not  de- 
prive the  solution  of  its  yellow  colour.  It  soon  runs 
to  putrefaction,  exhaling  the  odour  of  putrid  urine. 
3.  A  greenish  grey  residue,  insoluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  leaving,  when  incinerated,  some  silica  and 
phosphate  of  potash  *. 

4.  The  liquid  which  passed  through  the  filter  was  at 
first  light  yellow ;  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  became 
brown,  which  gradually  deepened  in  colour,  till  the  so- 
lution grew  at  last  muddy.  When  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, small  transparent  crystals  made  their  appear- 
ance :  which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  crystals  of 
ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  solution,  on 
examination,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  sub- 
stances :  1.  Albumen,  which  was  obtained  by  mixing 
the  concentrated  solution  with  alcohol.  The  precipi- 
tate consisted  of  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  phosphoric 
salts.  The  albumen  obtained  from  100  parts  of  feces 
amounted  only  to  0*Q  parts.  2.  Bile.  By  this  Berze- 
lius understood  a  mixture  of  resin  of  bile  and  soda. 
The  presence  of  this  substance  was  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate  obtained  by  acids,  and  the  salt 
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BookV>  of  soda  obtained  by  evaporating  the  residue.  The 
quantity  contained  in  100  parts  of  feces  was  0*9.  3.  A 
peculiar  substance,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  soluble 
both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Acids  give  it  an  intense 
brown  colour.  A  small  quantity  of  tannin  throws  it 
down  of  a  red  colour  and  in  a  pulverulent  form  ;  a  large 
quantity  throws  it  down  in  greyish  brown  flakes.  It 
.  is  precipitated  by  muriate  of  tin,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
acetate  of  lead.  When  heated  it  melts  and  emits  the 
smell  of  ammonia.  It  leaves  behind  it,  when  burnt, 
traces  of  soda  and  of  phosphoric  salts.  Berzelius  sup- 
poses that  this  substance  is  formed  from  the  resin  of 
bile,  by  some  change  which  it  undergoes  after  the  feces 
are  exposed  to  the  air.  The  quantity  of  it  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  feces  was  2*7  parts.  4.  Various 
salts  :  These  in  all,  from  100  parts  of  feces  (including 
the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia),  amounted  to  1*2 
parts.     Their  relative  proportions  were  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  soda 35 

Muriate  of  soda 4 

Sulphate  of  soda 2 

Amm-phosphate  of  magnesia  ..     2 

Phosphate  of  lime  • 4 

Such  are  the  constituents  of  human  feces,  according 
tc  the  experiments  of  Berzelius.     The  following  Tabk 
'  exhibits  the  result  of  his  analysis*. 
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Water •••..«••«•,... •...•.•..•..••..    73*3  Chap.U. 

Vegetable  and  animal  remains ,.,     7*0 

Bile «     0*9 

Albumen. ..«••••     0*9 

Peculiar  extractive  matter 2*7 

Salts • 1*2 

Slimy  matter  ;  consisting  of  resin  of  bile, 
peculiar  animal  matter,  and  insoluble 
residue.., •••..••••• «««^ 14^0 

100*0 

11.  The  excrementitious  matter  examined  by  Thaer  Feces  ol 
and  Einhof  was  that  of  cattle  fed  at  the  stall,  chiefly  on  ***^ 
turnips.  It  had  a  yellowish  green  colour,  a  smell  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  musk,  and  but  little  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1'045.  It  did  not  alter  vegetable 
blues,  and  of  course  contained  no  imcombined  acid  or 
alkali. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  this  matter,  dc- 
velopes  the  odour  of  acetic  acid  ;  but  Thaer  and  Ein- 
hof have  shown  that  this  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  feces, 
but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
pure  alkalies,  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  produce  little 
change  on  the  feces  of  cattle,  at  least  when  not  assisted 
by  heat. 

2.  When  100  parts  are  dried  on  a  steam  bath,  they 
leave  28-5-  of  solid  matter. 

3.  When  eight  ounces,  or  3840  grains,  were  diffu- 
sed through  water,  they  let  fall  a  quantity  of  sand, 
weighing  45  grains. 

4.  The  watery  solution,  being  strained  through  a  li- 
nen cloth,  left  600  grains  of  a  yellowish  fibrous  matter, 
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Book.  V.     which  possessed  the  properties  of  the  fibrous  matter  of 
plants  *. 

5.  The  liquid,  on  standing,  deposited  a  slimy  sub- 
stance, which  was  separated  by  filtration.  It  weighed 
when  dry  4S0  grains.  To  this  matter  the  feces  owe 
their  peculiar  colour  and  smell.  It  was  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  it  smelled  like  ox 
bile.  It  burnt  like  vegetable  matter.  Alkalies  scarce- 
ly affected  it.  Sulphuric  acid  developed  the  odour  of 
acetic  acid.  Oxymuriatic  acid  rendered  it  yellow. 
Thaer  and  Einhof  considered  this  substance  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  vegetable  matter  employed  as  food  by  the 
cattle  ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  might  con- 
tain also  a  portion  of  the  resin  of  bile,  as  Berzelius  de- 
tected that  substance  in  a  similar  matter  from  the  human 
feces. 

6.  The  filtered  solution  passed  through  colourless, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  became  in  a  few  minutes 
wine  yellow  and  then  brown.  When  evaporated  to 
dryness  it  left  a  brownish  matter,  of  a  bitterish  taste, 
and  weighing  90  grains.  It  was  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  water  by  that 
liquid.      It  was  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls. 

-The  solution  was  found  to  contain  some  phosphoric 
salts.  The  90  grains  of  residue,  when  heated,  burnt 
like  animal  matter.  They  soon  ran  into  putrefaction, 
exhaling  ammonia  f. 

7.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  this  ex- 
crementitious  matter  left  behind  it  an  ash,  which  was 
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found  (not  reckoning  the  sand)  to  consist  of  the  fol-     Chap.  IL 
lowing  salts  and  earths  in  the  proportion  staled  * ; 

Lime 12 

Phosphate  of  lime.... 12*5 

Magnesia t*. .........     2 

Iron 5 

Alumina  with  some  manganese  14 

Silica 52 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  1*2 
S.  Thaer  and  Einhof  made  numerous  experiments 
on  the  putrefaction  of  cow  dung,  both  in  close  vessels 
and  in  the  open  air,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  process  resembles  closely  the  putrefaction  of  vege- 
table matter  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  abundantly 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  f. 

III.  To  Vauquelin  we  are  indebted  for  an  analysis  Excrements 
of  the  fixed  parts  of  the  excrements  of  fowls,  and  a  **    ^^  ' 
comparison  of  them  with  the  fixed  parts  of  the  food  ; 
from  which  some   very  curious  consequences  may  be 
deduced. 

He  found  that  a  hen  devoured  in  ten  days  11111'843 
grains  troy  of  oats.     These  contained 

126 '509  grains  phosphate  of  lime 
219*548  silica 

356'057 

During  these  ten  days  she  laid  four  eggs  ;  the  shells 
of  which  contained  98*'776  grains  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  453*417  grains  carbonate  of  lime.  The  e:^crem€nts 
emitted  during  these  ten  days  contained  175*529  grains 
phosphate  of  lime,  58*494  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

*  Gehlen,  iii.  32 x.  f  Gehlen,  iu.  2915, 313. 
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BookV.  and  185' 266  grains  of  silica.  Consequently  the  fijted 
parts  thrown  out  of  the  system  during  these  ten  days 
amounted  to ......  274*305  grains  phosphate  of  lime 

511'9I1  carbonate  of  lime 

185-266  silica 


Given  out  971-482 
Taken  in   356-057 


Surplus      615-425 
Consequently  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  given  out 
of  the  system  in  ten  days  exceeded  the  quantity  taken 
in  by  615*425  grains. 

The  silica  taken  in  amounted  to  219-548  grains 
That  given  out  was  only .,..  185-266  grains 

Remains     34-282 


to*foHn^*°*       Con sequcnHy  there  disappeared  34-282  grains  of  si- 

|>ho»pho* 

rsfc  The  phosphate  of  lime  taken  in  was  136-509  grains 

Thatgiven  out  was 274-305  grains 


137-796 


Consequently  there  must  have  been  formed,  by  di- 
gestion in  this  fowl,  no  less  than  137*796  grains  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  besides  511*911  grains  of  carbonate. 
Consequently  lime  (and  perhaps  also  phosphorus)  is 
not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  compound,  and  formed  of 
ingredients  which  exist  in  oat-seed,  water,  or  air,  the 
only  substances  to  which  the  fowl  had  access.  Silica 
may  enter  into  its  composition,  as  a  part  of  the  silica 
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had  disappeared  ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  combined  with    ^  Chap.  IL  ^ 
a  great  quantity  of  some  other  substance  *. 

These  consequences  are  too  important  to  be  admitted 
without  a  very  rigorous  examination.  The  experiment 
must  be  repeated  frequently,  and  ^ve  must  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  hen  has  no  access  to  any  calcareous 
earth,  and  that  she  has  not  diminished  in  weight ;  be- 
cause in  that  case  some  of  the  calcareous  earth,  of  which 
part  of  her  body  is  composed,  may  have  been  employ- 
ed. This  rigour  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  seems 
pretty  evident,  from  experiments  made  long  ago,  that 
some  birds  at  least  cannot  produce  eggs  unless  they  have 
access  to  calcareous  earth.  Dr  Fordyce  found,  that  if 
the  canary  bird  was  not  supplied  with  lime  at  the  time 
of  her  laying,  she  frequently  died,  from  her  eggs  not 
coming  forward  properly  f.  He  divided  a  number  of 
these  birds  at  the  time  of  their  laying  eggs  into  two 
parties  :  to  the  one  he  gave  a  piece  of  old  mortar,  which 
the  little  animals  swallowed  greedily ;  they  laid  their 
eggs  as  usual,  and  all  of  them  lived ;  whereas  many  of 
the  other  party,  which  were  supplied  with  no  lime, 
died  %. 

Vauquelin  also  ascertained,  according  to  Fourcroy, 
that  pigeons  dung  contains  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
which  increases  when  the  matter  is  diluted  with  water ; 
but  gradually  gives  place  to  ammonia,  which  is  at  last 
exhaled  in  abundance  f . 

IV.  The  white  matter  voided  by  dogs  who  feed 
chiefly  on  bones,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under 


*  Ann.  de  Chim,  xxix.  6 1.  \  On  Digestion,  p.  %^^ 

X  Ibid.  p.  a6.  §  Fourcroy,  x.  70. 
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Book  V.  the  name  of  album  gracum.  It  has  not  been  examined 
bjr  modern  chemists  ;  but  is  supposed  to  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  used  as 
food  *- 


.^cf  \  mX-^ 
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History.  H.ARD  substances  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  different  parts  of  the  animal  body,  both  in  the  solids 
and  in  the  cavities  destined  to  contain  the  fluids.  In 
the  first  case,  they  are  usually  denominated  concretions 
or  ossifications  ;  in  the  second,  calculi.  The  knowledge 
of  these  bodies  is  of  importance  both  to  the  physiolo- 
gist and  physician.  Their  formation  is  an  irregularity 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  likely  therefore  to  throw 
light  upon  its  functions  ;  for  we  succeed  best  in  detect- 
ing the  secrets  of  Nature  when  she  deviates  from  that 
regularity  which  she  usually  follows.  They  often  pro- 
duce the  most,  excruciating  diseases  j  and  the  sufferings 
of^the  patient  can  only  be  effectually  relieved  by  remo- 
ving their  cause.  The  different  animal  concretions  at 
present  known  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  : 
Divisible  1.  Ossifications 

claweJ^  ^*  Intestinal  concretions 


*  Neumann's  Cbemlstryy  p.  585. 
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3.  Biliary  calculi 

Chap.  TL 

4.  Urinary  calculi 

5.  Gouty  calculi 

We  shall  take  a  view  of  each  of  these  classes 

in  or* 

der. 

I.    Ossifications. 

All  the  concretions  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  solids  of  the  animal  body  may  be  comprehended 
under  this  title  with  propriety  ;  because  they  have  all 
a  close  resemblance  to  bone,  being  composed  of  similar 
constituents.     The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  :'/ 

of  these  concretions. 

1.  Pineal  concretions. — It  is  well  known  to  anatomists   i-  Pineil 
that  small  concretions  like  sand  are  often  found  lodged 

in  that  part  of  the  brain  called  ihc  pineal  gland.  It  was 
suspected  from  analogy  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime  j  but  Dr  Wollaston  was  the  first  who 
examined  them  chemically,  and  proved  the  truth  of  this 
opinion.  He  dissolved  some  of  the  sand  in  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated  the  solution ;  small  crystalline  needles 
made  their  appearance,  indicating  the  presence  of  p^qs- 
phate  of  lime  *.  „[   ..^  ,^;.,  ,;„„^  j,,^  I  _^,, 

2 .  Salivary  concretions.  —  Small  concretions  occasion*   ».  Salivary 
ally  make  their  appearance  in  the  salivary  glands,  es- 
pecially the  parotid  and  sublingual.     From  the  experi^ 


concretion** 


•'.,1 


*  See  Dr  Wolla8ton*8  important  paper  on  Urinary  and  Gouty  Con 
cretions,  Pbil.  Trans.  1797,  p.  386. — I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  XAii 
very  frequently  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Section. 

ft  a 
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BcoVV. 


3.  Pancrca-' 
tic  concre- 
tions. 


4.  Pulmo- 
nary con- 
cretions. 


ments  of  WoUaston  and  of  Fourcroy,  we  learn  that  the 
basis  of  these  concretions  is  phosphate  of  lime,  united  to 
a  membranous  substance,  which  retains  the  shape  of  the 
concretion  after  the  solution  of  the  phosphate.  This  at 
least  was  the  case  in  a  small  salivary  calculus  which  I 
examined*.  In  a  salivary  concretion  weighing  1^ 
grains,  examined  by  Dr  Bostock,  the  whole  consisted 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  excepting  a  few  films  of  matter 
which  was  considered  as  coagulated  albumen  f . 

From  the  experiments  of  WoUaston  and  Fourcroy, 
we  learn  that  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Z.  Pancreatic  concretions, — Thehard  substances  some- 
times found  in  the  pancreas  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  asser- 
tion, I  presume,  is  merely  from  analogy, 

4.  Pulmonary  concretions, — Many  people  subject  to 
cough,  or  threatened  with  consumption,  occasionally 
cough  up  small  rounded  white  concretions.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  the  lungs  of  such  persons  filled  with 
similar  bodies.  I  examined  some  of  these  bodies  cough- 
ed up  by  a  consumptive  patient,  and  found  them  com- 
posed of  phosphate  of  lime  united  to  a  thick  membra- 
nous substance,  which  retained  the  form  of  the  concre- 
tion. The  same  result  had  been  obtained  long  before 
by  Fourcroy  J.  It  is  probable  that  pulmonary  concre- 
tions Very  frequently  contain  both  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate lime.  This,  Dr  Henry  informs  me,  was  the 
case  with  several  of  these  bodies  examined  by  him.    In 


*  Wollaston,  Pbil.  Trans.  I7j>7,p.  386 — Fourcroy, it.  367. 
f  Nicholson's  Jtur,  xiii.  374.  %  Ann.  di  Cbim.  xvi.  91- 
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some  cases  they  appear  to  contain  no  phosphate.   Thus     Chap,tL 
a  pulmonary  calculus  examined  by   Mr  Crumpton* 
was  composed  of 

Carbonate  of  lime   ••••••••   82 

Animal  matter  j^nd  water  • ,   18 

100 

5.  Hepatii  concreiions, — The  liver  also  is  sometimes  ^-  H«F^*c 

Z    .  .  .  concret»«u» 

full  of  similar  bodies.  The  shape  of  the  hepatic  con- 
cretions, as  far  as  my  observations  go,  is  more  irregu- 
lar, and  I  have  seen  them  of  greater  size,  than  the  pul- 
monary concretions.  By  my  analysis,  they  are  com-  ,, 
posed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  tough  animal  mem- 
branous matter. 

6.  Concretions  in  the  prostiiie,~-^Fiova  the   experi-   6.  Coscrc 

r  -TV    TXT   11  1  •,         %  .  tionsinthc 

ments  or  i)r  Woilaston,  we  learn  that  the  concretions  prostste. 

which  sometimes  form  in  the  prostate  gland  have  like- 
wise phosphate  of  lime  for  their  basis. 

7.  The  extremities  of  the  muscles  and  the  larger  7;0«*fi*^ 
blood  vessels  sometimes  harden,  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  bone.     It  is  believed  that  this  change  is  a 

real  ossification,  or  that  these  bodies  are  converted  into 
real  bone.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  such  ossifica- 
tions have  been  analysed. 


11.    Intestinal  Concretions. 

Concretions  of  very  considerable  size  are  some-  History, 
times  found  lodged  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  j  sel- 


♦  PM,  Mhg,  xal  »87. 
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Book  V.  dom  indeed  in  the  human  body,  but  more  frequently  in 
some  of  the  inferior  animals.  Some  of  these  bodies 
have  acquired  great  celebrity  under  the  name  of  he^ 
%oars  i  but  their  medical  virtue,  at  least  in  this  country, 
has  long  ago  sunk  to  its  just  level.  It  is  to  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  that  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  the 
knowledge  of  these  concretions  which  we  possess. 
They  have  distinguished  no  fewer  than  seven  species 
of  them,  all  composed  of  different  ingredients.  These 
species,  distinguished  by  the  constituents  of  each,  arc 
as  follows  *. 

Spgcig^  1.   Superphosphate  of  lime 

2.  Phosphate  of  magnesia 

3.  Ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia 

4.  Biliary 

5.  Resinous 

6.  Fungous 

7.  Hairy. 

1.  Super-phosphate  of  lime. — The  intestinal  concretions 
belonging  to  this  species  are  composed  of  concentric 
layers,  easily  separable  from  each  other  and  very  brittle. 
They  redden  vegetable  blues,  and  are  partially  soluble 
in  water.  The  layers  are  unequally  thick,  and  differ 
Jn  their  colour  f.  They  were  found  in  the  intestines  of 
different  mammalia. 

2.  Phosphate  of  magnesia. — These  copcretions  are 
uncommon.  They  are  semitransparent,  and  have 
usually  a  yellowish  colour.  Their  specific  gravity  is 
2' 160.     They  are  formed  of  layers  less  numerous  and 


«  Ann.  de  Mut,  d'H'ut,  Nat,  iv.  33 1, 

f  I])idf  i.  iQZ.  and  Iv.  331, 
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not  SO  easily  separated  as  those  of  the  preceding  spe-   ^Cbap.  n. 
cies  *. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammoma'and-magnesia. — ^This  spe- 
cies is  the  most  common  of  the  intestinal  concretions. 
Its  coloor  is  grey  or  brown,  and  it  is  composed  of  crys- 
tals diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre.  It  has  some  re- 
semblance to  calcareous  spar.  It  contains  abundance  \ 
of  animal  matter.     This  species  occurs  frequently  in 

the  intestines  of  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  horse,  the 
elephant.  Sec. 

4.  Biliary, -^JThis  is  a  species  of  concrietion  found 
frequently  in  the  intestines  of  oxen,  and  likewise  in 
their  gall-bladder,  and  employed  by  painters  as  an 
orange  yellow  pigment.  Its  colour  is  reddish  brown. 
It  is  not  composed  of  layers,  but  is  merely  a  coagulated 
mass,  and  appears  to  be  but  little  different  from  the  re- 
sinous matter  of  bile.  When  heated  it  melts.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  alkalies.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  par- 
tially, and  acquires  a  very  bitter  taste  f. 

5.  Resinous. — To  this  species  belong  many  of  the 
oriental  bezoards,  formerly  so  celebrated,  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  animals  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed. They  are  fusible  and  combustible,  composed  of 
concentric  layers,  smooth,  soft,  and  finely  polished. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  distinguished  two  varie- 
ties :  The  first  of  a  pale  green  colour,  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  almost  completely  volatile  ;  giving  by  heat  a  so- 
lid tenacious  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separating 
in  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  This  matter  consists 
partly  of  bile,  partly  of  resin.     The  second  variety  has 


»  Ann.  de  Mm.  d"  Hist,  XT.  333,  f  Ibid.  333.    v  *■ 
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Book  V.  a  brown  or  violet  colour  ;  its  taste  is  not  bitter  j  it  dees 
not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  The 
solution  becomes  purple  red  when  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  open  air.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  yellow  subli- 
mate, having  the  smell  and  taste  of  soot,  and  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  *. 

6.  Fungous — This  species  consists  of  concretions 
composed  of  pieces  of  the  boletus  zgniarius,  disposed  in 
layers,  and  cemented  by  an  animal  matter.  These  pie- 
ces had  been  doubtless  swallowed  by  the  animals  in 
whose  intestines  they  were  found  f. 

7.  Hairy* — Balls  of  hair  felted  together,  sometimes 
pure,  sometimes  covered  with  animal  matter,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  vegetable  remains,  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  intestines  of  animals  J. 

8.  Ligniform. — This  eighth  species  must  be  added 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  experiments  of  BerthoUet, 
Among  the  presents  sent  to  Bonaparte  by  the  king  of 
Persia  were  three  bezoards,  which  were  consigned  to 
BerthoUet  for  analysis.  They  all  belonged  to  this  spe- 
cies. They  had  an  oval  shape,  and  a  very  smooth 
surface.  Their  colour  externally  was  greenish  black, 
internally  brown.  They  were  formed  of  irregular  con- 
centric layers.  In  the  centre  of  one  was  found  a  col- 
lection of  straws  and  other  vegetable  fragments ;  in  that 
of  the  others,  small  pieces  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a 
pin.  Their  specific  gravity  was  1'463.  They  were 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
Potash  ley  dissolved  them  readily,  and  they  were 
thrown  down  unaltered  by  muriatic  acid.  When  distilled 


♦  Ann,  de  Mm.  tfHitt.  Nat,  iv.  3^4.  t  Ibid*  335'        t  Itid.  336. 
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they  yielded  the  products  of  wood,  and  left  a  quantity  Chap.  IL 
of  charcoal  in  thQ  retort,  which,  when  incinerated,  gave 
traces  of  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda,  lime,  and 
silica.  Thus  it  appears  that  they  possessed  all  the  pro- 
perties of  pure  woody  fibre.  They  must  have  been 
formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  animals,  and  not  in  the 
alimentary  canal  *. 


III.    Biliary  Calculi. 

Hard  bodies  sometimes  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  History, 
in  the  duct  through  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  stop  up  the  passage  altogether.  These 
concretions  have  got  the  name  of  biliary  calculi  or  gall^ 
stones.  They  naturally,  drew  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians, because  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  they  occa- 
sioned the  disease  called  jaundice.  Accordingly  they 
were  examined  and  described  by  diiFerent  chemists;  and 
the  facts  ascertained  before  1764  were  collected  by 
Haller  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Physiology.  Since 
that  period,  a  treatise  has  been  published  on  them  by 
Vicq  d'Azyr  ;  and  several  new  facts  have  been  disco- 
vered by  Poulletier  de  la  Sale,  Fourcroy,  Gren,  and 
Saunders.  Thenard  has  lately  subjected  them  to  exa- 
mination f. 

Such  of  the  biliary  calculi  as  have  been  hitherto  ex-   Divisible 

amined  with  attention   may  be   arranged   under  four  J^tofour 

classes. 
classes. 

1.  The  first  kind  comprehends  those  which  have  a 


•  Mem.  tPAreutitf  ii.  44S.  f  Ibid.  i.  59. 
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.  ^^^  ^- .    white  colour,  and  a  crystallized,  shining,  lamellated 
structure.     They  consist  of  adipocire. 

2.  The  second  species  are  polygonal,  of  a  light  grey- 
ish brown  colour.  Externally  they-  have  a  covering 
composed  of  thin  concentric  layers,  within  a  matter  ci- 
ther crystallized  or  having  the  appearance  of  coagula- 
ted honey.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  adipocire  ; 
but  contain  a  small  portion  of  brown  matter,  considered 
as  yellow  matter  of  bile  a  little  altered^ 

3.  The  third  kind  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  altered  yellow  matter  of 
bile. 

4.  The  fourth  comprehends  those  gall-stones  which 
do  not  flame,  but  gradually  waste  away  at  a  red  heat. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  each  of  these  classes  of  biliary- 
calculi. 
xst  Sj^ie*  2^  -j-jjg  fjj.sj;  species  of  biliary  calculi  was  pointed 
•j)crmaceu.  out  for  the  first  time  by  Haller  in  a  dissertation  pub- 
lished in  1749.  Walther  afterwards  added  several 
new  facts  ;  and  at  last  it  was  accurately  described  by 
Vicq  d'Azyr.  It  is  almost  always  of  an  oval  shape, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  but  commonly 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  ;  and  for  the  most  part 
only  one  calculus  (when  of  this  species)  is  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  at  a  time.  It  has  a  white  colour  5  and 
when  broken,  presents  crystalline  plates  or  striae,  bril- 
liant and  white  like  mica,  and  having  a  soft  greasy  feel. 
Sometimes  its  colour  is  yellow  or  greenish  ;  and  it  has 
constantly  a  nucleus  of  inspissated  bile  *.     Its  specific 


«  Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  iii.  249* 
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gravity  is  inferior  to  that  of  water  :  Gren  found  the    ^^^'^P-  ^^-^ 
specific  gravity  of  one  0*803  *. 

When  exposed  to  a  heat  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  this  crystallized  calculus  softens 
and  melts,  and  crystallizes  again  when  the  temperature 
is  lowered +.  It  is  altogether  insoluble  in  water  j  but 
hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  with  facility.  Alcohol,  of  the 
temperature  of  167*^,  dissolves  ^V  ^f  its  weight  of  this 
substance  ;  but  alcohol,  at  the  temperature  of  60*^, 
scarcely  dissolves  any  of  it  J.  As  the  alcohol  cools,  the 
matter  is  deposited  in  brilliant  plates  resembling  talc 
or  boracic  acid  §.  It  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  ||. 
When  melted  it  has  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales 
the  odour  of  melted  wax  :  when  suddenly  heated  it  eva- 
porates altogether  in  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in 
pure  alkalies,  and  the  solution  has  all  the  properties  of 
a  soap.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it ;  but  it  is  precipi- 
tated altered  by  water  ^.  Indeed  the  greatest  part  se- 
parates as  the  liquid  cools,  and  swims  on  the  surface 
like  drops  of  oil,  and  seems  by  the  action  of  the  acid  to 
be  brought  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  resin  **,  Fourcroy, 
who  first  examined  this  peculiar  matter  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, has  given  it  the  name  of  adipoctre,  from  its  resem- 
blance both  to  fat  and  to  wax. 

Q»  The  second  kind  of  biliary  calculi  is  of  a  poly-   ^^  Species 
gonal  shape,  and  a  number  of  them  almost  always  exist   lar. 
in  the  gall-bladder  together.     To  this,  probably,  they 
owe  their  peculiar  form.     Most  commonly  they  h^ve 


*  Ann.  de  Cbim,  v.  l86,  f  Ibid.  ii.  123. 

%  Ibid.  ii.  180.  §  Ibid.  iii.  256.  ||  Oren,  Ibid.  v.  187* 

^  Fourcroy,  Ibid.  iii.  247.        *»  Bostock,  Nicholgon's  Jour,  iv.  138. 
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Book  V.  three  blunt  angles,  and  have  some  resemblance  to  two 
low  tetrahedons,  applied  base  to  base,  with  their  edges 
and  angles  rounded  oC  They  vary  considerably  in 
their  specific  gravity.  A  specimen  seemingly  belong- 
ing to  this  species,  examined  by  Dr  Bostock,  was  of 
the  specific  gravity  O'paa*.  The  mean  specific  gra- 
vity of  six  which  I  analysed  was  1*061,  and  they  all 
sunk  in  water.  Their  outer  surface  is  smooth,  and  has 
a  soft  feel.  When  broken  they  exhibit  a  thin  outer 
crust,  compos.-d  of  concentric  layers,  alternately  crys- 
tallized in  small  rays  inclining  towards  the  centre.  The 
nucleus,  in  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined, 
had  the  appearance  of  granulated  honey. 

These  calculi,  in  their  composition,  differ  but  little 
from  the  last  species,  since  they  consist  almost  entirely 
of  adipocire.  In  six  gall-stones  which  I  analysed,  this 
matter  amounted  to  at  least  4f  ^^s  of  the  whole.  The 
residue  was  a  reddish  brown  substance,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol. Nitric  acid  dissolved  it  readily,  and  formed  a 
pink-coloured  liquid,  from  which  ammonia  threw  down 
no  precipitate.  Pure  potash  ley  dissolved  most  of  it 
readily  when  assisted  by  heat.  From  the  solution,  mu- 
riatic acid  threw  down  a  dark  green  matter,  which  had 
a  bitter  taste,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  melted  when  heated, 
and  exhibited  most  of  the  properties  of  the  resin  of 
bile.  The  residue,  insoluble  in  potash,  was  in  grey 
flakes,  and  resembled  albumen  in  such  of  its  properties 
as  could  be  traced.  But  as  it  never  exceeded  ^^th  of  a 
grain,  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  its  nature  with 
precision. 


*  Bo^ock,  Nicholson's  Jour.  iv.  X  j6. 
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f 

3.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any     C^ap.  n. 
gall-stones  from  the  human  species  belonging  to  the  3<i,ofal- 
third  kind,  or  composed  entirely  of  altered  yellow  mat-  j^^^^^g^, 
ter.     But  in  the  gall-stones  examined  by  Thenard  se- 
veral were  of  this  kind, 

4.  Concerning  the  fourth  species  of  gall  stone  very 
little  is  known  with  accuracy,  Dr  Saunders  tells  us 
that  he  has  met  with  some  gall-stones  insoluble  both  in 
alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  some  of  which  do  not 
flame,  but  becon^  red,  and  consume  to  an  ash  like  a 
charcoal  *,  Haller  quotes  several  examples  of  similar 
calculi  f.  Probably  they  do  not  differ  from  the  third 
kind. 

5.  The  gall  stones  of  oxen  are  always  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  consist  of  the  yellow  matter  of  bile  mixed 
with  minute  traces  of  bile  which  may  be  separated  by 
water.  They  are  tasteless,  when  thus  washed,  and  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  used  by  paint- 
ers, though  their  colour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon 
changes  to  a  brown  %, 

IV.    Urinary  Calculi. 

It  is  well  known  that  concretions  not  unfrequently 
form  in  the  bladder,  or  the  other  urinary  organs,  and 
occasion  one  of  the  most  dismal  diseases  to  which  the 
human  species  is  liable. 

These  concretions  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  History. 
calculif  from  a  supposition  that  they  are  of  a  stony  na- 


*  On  the  Liier^  p.  1 1  *.  f  PBysiJ,  vi.  5^7. 

X  Thenard,  Mem,  d'Artueil^  \.  59. 
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Boak  V.  ture.  They  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  phy* 
sicians.  Chemistry  had  no  sooner  made  its  way  into 
medicine  than  it  began  to  exercise  its  ingenuity  upon 
the  urinary  calculi ;  and  various  theories  were  given 
of  their  nature  and  origin.  According  to  Paracelsus 
who  gave  them  the  ridiculous  name  of  duelech,  urinary 
calculi  were  composed  of  a  mucilaginous  tartar  which 
floated  in  the  blood  vessels.  The  schoolmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  them  as  a  peculiar  mucilage  con- 
cocted and  petrified  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  These 
opinions  were  ably  refuted  by  Van  Helmont  in  his 
Treatise  Be  Lithiasi,  which  contains  the  first  attempt 
towards  an  analysis  of  urine  and  urinary  calculi  ;  and, 
considering  the  period  at- which  it  was  written,  is  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  uncommon  merit.  He  demonstrates 
that  the  materials  of  calculi  exist  in  urine:  he  considers 
them  as  composed  of  a  volatile  earthy  matter  and  the 
saline  spirit  of  urine  which  coagulates  instantaneously 
when  they  combine  together ;  but  which  are  prevented 
from  combining  in  healthy  people  by  the  presence  of 
what  he  calls  scoria,  which  saturates  the  salt  of  urine  *. 
Boyle  extracted  from  calculi,  by  distillation,  oil  and  a 
great  quantity  of  volatile  salts.  Boerhaave  supposed 
them  compounds  of  oil  and  volatile  salts.  Slare  at- 
tempted a  chemical  analysis  of  them  f.  Hales  extract- 
ed from  them  a  prodigious  quantity  of  air.  He  gave 
them  the  name  of  animal  tartar^  pointed  out  several  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  resemble  common  tartar,  and 
made  many  experiments   to  find  a  solvent  of  them  J. 


*  De  Litbiasiy^.  21.  \  Pb'tl.  Trans,  xvi.  I40. 
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Drs  Whytt  and  Alston  pointed  out  alkalies  as  solvents    .^^^P-"-^ 
of  calculi.     It  was  an  attempt  to  discover  a  more  per- 
fect solvent  that  induced   Dr  Black  to  make  those  ex- 
periments which  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  calcu- 
lus, when  in  1776,  Scheele  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Stockholm  Transactions ;  which  was 
succeeded  by  some  remarks  of  Mr  Bergman.  These 
illustrious  chemists  completely  removed  the  uncertainty 
which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  subject,  and  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  the  calculi  which  they  examined. 

Since  that  time  considerable  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  these  concretions  by  the  la- 
bours of  Austin,  Walther,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson,  &c. 
But  the  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
calculi  were  made  by  Dr  Wollaston.  That  ingenious 
chemist  distinguished  them  into  species,  and  ascertain- 
ed the  composition  of  each,  pointing  out  several  new 
constituents  which  had  not  been  suspected  before*. 
The  dissertation  on  calculi  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
is  no  less  important.  Many  of  their  results  indeed  had 
been  anticipated  by  Wollaston  :  But  they  analysed 
about  500  calculi  with  jirecision  ;  a  number  sufficient  to  > 
enable  them  to  nrake  a  more  exact  arrangement  of  them 
than  could  be  obtained,  till  the  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  every  ingredient  was  known.  They  detected 
also  some  substances  in  calculi  which  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  them  before.  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the 
subject  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr  Brande.     He 


•  Fbil.  Trans,  ly^y. 
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examined  150  calculi  in  the  Hunterian  museum,  and  has 
rectified  some  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  added 
several  new  facts*. 

Urinary  calculi  are  usually  spheroidal  or  egg-shaped ; 
sometimes  they  are  polygonous,  or  resemble  a  cluster 
of  mulberries  ;  and  in  that  case  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  mulberry.  Their  size  is  various  ;  some- 
times they  are  very  small,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
goose-egg,  or  even  larger.  The  colour  of  some  of  them 
is  a  deep  brown  resembling  that  of  wood.  In  some 
cases  they  are  white,  and  not  unlike  chalk  j  in  others, 
of  a  dark  grey,  and  hard.  These  different  colours  are 
often  intermixed,  and  occur  of  various  degcees  of  inten- 
sity. Their  surface  in  some  cases  is  polished  like 
marble  ;  in  others,  rough  and  unequal ;  sometimes  they 
are  covered  with  semitransparent  crystals.  Their  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  1*213  to  l'976f. 

The  substances  hitherto  discovered  in  urinary  calculi 
are  the  following : 

1.  Uric  acid 

2.  Phosphate  of  lime :{: 

3.  Phosphate  of  magnesia-and-ammonia 

4.  Oxalate  of  lime 

5.  Muriate  of  ammonia 

6.  Magnesia 

7.  Phosphate  of  iron 

8.  Silica 

9.  Urea 


*  ?htl.  Trans,  i8o8.  f  Fourcroy,  x.  '^I3, 

\  Brugnatelli  found  also  phosphate  of  lime,  with  excess  of  acid  in  cal- 
culi.— Sec  Ann.  dt  Cbim,  xxxii.  1 83, 
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10.  Cistic  oxide  ^Chdp.  ir. 

11.  Mucus      -   ' 

'  1.  tFric  acid  was  first  discovered  in  calculi  by  Scheele.    i.  uric 
The  greater  number  of  these  concretions  hitherto  ana-  ^"*^* 
lysed  consisted  of  it.      All  those  analysed  by  Scheele 
were  composed  of  it  entirely.     Of  300  calculi  analysed 
by  Dr  Pearson,  scarcely  one  was  found  which  did  not 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  the  greater 
number  manifestly  were  formed  chiefly  of  it.    Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  found  it  also  in  the  greater  member  of 
the  500  calculi  which  they  analysed.     Of  150  exami- . 
ned  by  Brande  only  16  were  composed  entirely  of  this 
acid  5  but  almost  the  whole  of  them  contained  this  acid.  ^ 

The  presence  of  this  acid  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  following  properties :  The  calculi  formed  of  it 
are  brown,  polished,  and  resemble  wood.  A  solution 
of  potash  or  soda  dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  weakest  acids.  The  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  of  a  pink  colour,  and- 
tinges  the  skin  red. 

2.  Phosphate  of  lime  was  observed  in  calculi  by  Betg-  a.  phos- 
man  ;  afterwards  it  was  found  in  abundance  by  Pear-  ^^^^  ^^ 
son,  and  more  lately  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin*  Dr 
WoUaston  was  the  first  who  observed  calculi  coniposed 
of  it  entirely.  The  calculi  which  he  examined  were 
brown,  and  so  smooth  externally  as  to  appear  polished. 
They  were  composed  of  lamlns  easily  separable  into 
concentric  crusts.  In  the  calculi  observed  by  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin,  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  white,  with- 
out lustre,  friable,  stained  the  hands,  paper,  and  cloth. 
It  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  chalk,  broke  under 
the  forceps,  was  insipid  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic,   and  acetic  acids,  and  is 
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again  precipitated  by  ammonila,  fixed  alkajies,  and  oxalic 
acid.  It  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, which  remains  under  the  form  of  a  memhrane 
when  the  earthy  part  is  dissolved  by  very  diluted 
acids  *. 

3.  The  calculi  containing  phosphate  of  magnesia-and- 
ammonia  were  first  distinguished  by  Mr  Tennant  5  but 
for  their  first  analysis  we  are  indebted  toDr  Wollaston. 
That  ingenious  chemist  first  pointed  out  the  presence 
of  the  triple  phosphate,  ascertained  its  characters,  and 
showed  how  it  might  be  imitated  by  art  f .  Fouroroy 
and  Vauquelin,  who  detected  it  soon  after,  though  th^ji* 
experiments  were  not  published  before  the  year  1800, 
suppose  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  commencement 
of  putrefaction  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  occurs 
in  white,  semitransparent,  laniell^r  layers  ;  s^nietimcsfj 
it  is  crystallized  on  the  surface  of  the  calculi  in  prisms, 
or  wjiat  are  called  dog-tooth  crystals.  Its  po^vd^r  is  pf^ 
a  brilliant  white  ;  it  has  a  weak  sweetish  ta$te ;.  itris: 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  inacids^ 
though  greatly  dilated.  Fixed  alkalies  decompose  it, 
leaving  magnesia  undissolved. 

It  n^v€r  forms  entire  calculi.  Sometimes  it  is  mix- 
ed with  phosphate  of  lime>  and  sometimes  layers  of  it 
cover  ijric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
same  gelatinous  matter  as  phosphate  of  lime  |. 

4.  Oxalate  of  lime^was  first  detected  in  calculi  by  Dr 
Wollaston  J.  The  calculi  containing  it  ha^  been  dis- 
tinguished 'by  the  name  of  mulberry  ;  but  scarcely  any 


*  Foutcroy,  Ana,  de  Chlm.  xxxii.  11%. 
X  Fourcroy,  Ann.  dt  Cb'm-xrk\\.  21^. 
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of  their  characters  was  known  till  they  attracted  the  at-  ,  ^^'^P-  ^\^ 
tention  of  that  chemist.  In  all  the  calculi  which  he 
examined,  the  oxalate  was  mixed  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  usually  also  with  uric  acid  ;  but  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  found  several  in  which  it  was  united  only  to 
animal  matter.  It  commonly  forms  a  very  hard  calcu- 
lus, of  a  dark  green  colour,  difficult  to  saw  asunder,  ad- 
mitting a  polish  like  ivory,  exhaling,  when  sawed,  an 
odour  like  that  of  semen.  Insoluble  and  indecomposa- 
ble by  alkalies ;  soluble  in  very  diluted  nitric  acid,  but 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  decomposed  by 
the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  When  burnt,  it 
leaves  behind  a  quantity  of  pure  lime,  amounting  to 
one- third  of  its  weight,  which  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  its  properties  *. 

5.  Muriate  of  ammonia  was  first  detected  in  calculi  5*  Mumtt 
by  Brande.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  had  announced  nia. 
the  existence  of  urate  of  ammonia  in  calculi*  They 
founded  their  opiinion  chiefly  on  the  easy  solubility  of 
the  supposed  urate  in  alkaline  leys,  and  the  smell  of  am- 
monia given  out  during  the  solution,  Brande  found 
that  if  such  calculi  were  treated  with  water,  a  portion 
was  dissolved,  and  the  residue  consisted  of  pure  uric 
acid.  The  matter  dissolved  was  partly  urea  and  partly 
muriate  of  ammonia.  To  the  first  of  these  bodies  he 
ascribed  the  easy  solubility  of  the  calculus,  and  to  the 
second  the  smell  of  ammonia  which  it  gave  out  during 
its  solution.  From  his  experiments  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  such  salt  as  urate  of  ammonia  is  present  in 
calculi  t* 


*  Fowrcrojv  Ann,  <fe  Cb'm,  xxjtii.  %%q,  f  Fb'il.  Mag,  xxxiK  fji, 
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Boak  V.  (5.  arid  7.  The  presence  of  magnesia  and  phosphate 
of  iron  in  calculi,  has  been  lately  Announced  by  Alenaani, 
an  Italian  apothecary.  He  analysed  an  urinary  calculus, 
and  obtained  from  it 

.    Magnesia  ...,.,.,, 51*00 

Silica 20'00 

Phosphate  of  iron 21*84 

Carbonate  of  magnesia     4*00 
Loss 3*16 

100*00 

As  no  details  are  given,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  these  results  are  to  be  considered  as  cor- 
rect *. 
I.  Silica.  8.  Silica  has  only  been  found  in  two  instances  by 

,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  though  they  have  analysed 

about  600  calculi.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  very  uncommon  ingredient  of  these  concretions.  In 
the  two  instances  in  which  it  occurred,  it  was  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  lime  f.  The  two  calculi  containing 
it  were  mulberry  ones,  but  of  a  lighter  colour  than  usual, 
extremely  hard,  and  difficult  to  saw  or  reduce  to  powder. 
The  presence  of  silica  may  be  easily  detected  by  its  fu- 
sibility into  glass  with  fixed  alkalies,  and  its  other  well 
known  properties.  Professor  Wurzer  has  lately  de- 
tected silica,  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent,  in  a  calculus 
of  which  he  analysed.     It  was  composed  of 


♦  Jan.  dt  CLirn,  Ixv.  222,  f  Foufcroy ,  Ibid,  xxsii.  231. 
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Phosphate  of  lime  ....  17'33  u2l!ij£ 

Uric  acid 75'34 

Animal  matter 6*3*3 

Silica l-OO' 

100-00  * 

Silica  was  fonnd  also  in  an  excessive  proportion  in  the 
calculus  analysed  by  Alemani,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  stated  above. 

9.  Urea  was  suspected  to  exist  in  calculi  by  Four-  9-  ^^^c^. 
croy  and  Vauquelin,  but  was  first  detected  by  Mr 
Brande.  He  obtained  it  by  digesting  the  calculi  sup- 
posed to  contain  it  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  evaporating 
the  solution.  The  proportion  of  it  seems  sometimes  to 
be  great.  In  one  instance  Mr  Brande  found  36  per  cent. 
of  animal  matter,  the  greatest  part  of  which  no  doubt 
was  ureaf. 

iO.  The  substance  called  cistic  oxide  was  discovered,  lo.  Cistk 
and  its  nature  ascertained,  by  Dr  Wollaston.  A  small  ^^^^' 
calculus,  passed  from  the  bladder  of  a  rriian;  was  entirely 
composed  of  it.  It  was  white,  dense,  brittle,  and  had 
pretty  much  the  appearance  of  magnesian  iime-btone. 
The  characters  of  this  new  and  peculiar  animal  sub- 
stance, as  ascertained  by  Dr  Wollaston,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  It  dissolves  and  combines  equally  wiih  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  crystallizes  with  both.  2,  It  is  pre. 
cipitated  from  nitric  acid  by  alcohol.  3.  It  does  not 
become  red  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  4.  It  pro- 
duces no  change  on  vegetable  blues.  5.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,      d.   When  distilled  it 


*  Gehlen's  Jaur.  Second  Series*  Ji.  %t^,         \Fbih  Mag.  xxxH.  171. 
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^  Book  V.  ^    yields  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oil,  and  leaves  only  a 
very  small  fixed  residue,  which  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
This  substance  has  only  been  found  hitherto  in  one  cal- 
pttlus,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  Dr  WoUas- 
ton  has  not  yet  published  any  account  of  it.      I  have 
noticed  it  here  to  put  chemists  on  their  guajrd,  that  they 
may  look  for  it  in  those  calculi  which  they  have  occa- 
sion to  analyse. 
ir.  Animal        11.  All  calculi  contain  an  animal  matter,  which  serves 
as  a  cement  to  glue  the  other  ingredients  together.  This 
matter  is  often  very  small  in  quantity,  though  some- 
times it  is  very  considerable.    Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin 
at  first  considered  it  as  albumen,  but  they  have  lately 
announced  that  they  have  ascertained  it  to  be  mucus ;  an 
opinion  much  more  likely  to  be  correct,  as  mucus  is  se- 
creted by  the  internal   surface  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
course  is  always  present  in  more  or  less  quantity. 

Such  are  the  component  parts  of  urinary  calculi  j  but 
as  these  substances  often  occur  mixed  together  in  vari- 
ous ways,  it  is  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  the  component  parts  of  the  different  calculi 
from  their  appearance,  and  to  know  what  substances 
usually  associate  together  5  as  this  knowledge  may  lead 
hereafter  to  the  true  theory  of  their  formation,  and  thus 
perhaps  enable  us  to  prevent  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
diseases.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  more  than  6 DO  calculi,  have  divided  them  into 
three  genera  and  twelve  species.  The  following  is  a 
view  of  their  arrangement : 


-Arrange-  Genus  I.     Calculi  composed  of  one  ingredient, 

nient  of  the 

falculi.  Sp.  1.     Uric  acid. 

Sp.  2.     Urate  of  ammonia- 

iSp.  3.     Oxalate  of  lime « 
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Chap.  IL 
Genus  II.     Cakuli  composed  of  two  ingredients,  ^ 

Sp.  1.  Uric  acid  and  the  phosphates  in  layers. 

Sp.  2.  Ditto  mixed  together. 

Sp.  3.  Urate  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates  'lit 
layers. 

Sp.  4.  Ditto  mixed  together. 

Sp.  5.  The  phosphates  mixed  or  in  layers, 

Sp.  6.  Oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid  in  layers. 

Sp.  7.  Oxalate  of  lime  and  the  phosphates  in  layers. 

Genus  III.       Calculi  containing  more  than  three  in" 
gredients, 

Sp.  1.  Uric  acid,  the  phosphates,  and  oxalate  of 
iime. 

Sp.  2.  Uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  the  phosphates, 
silica. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  each  of  these  species. 

Sp.  I.  Uric  acid.  Colour  that  of  wood,  various  Description 
shades  of  yellow  or  red.  Texture  laminar  and  radiated,  cics. 
compact  and  fine.  Specific  gravity  from  1*5  to  1*786  ; 
sometimes  so  low  as  1*276.  Surface  usually  smooth 
and  polished.  Completely  soluble  in  fixed  alkaline 
leys,  without  emitting  any  odour  of  ammonia.  This 
species  is  the  most  common.  One  fourth  of  the  600 
calculi  examined  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  belonged 
to  it. 

Sp.  2.  Urate  of  ammoma.  Colour  brownish  white. 
Texture  laminar,  laminae  easily  separated  from  each 
other.  Specific  gravity  from  1*225  to  1*720.  Surface 
often  crystallized.  Soluble  in  hot  water,  especially 
jvhen  reduced  to  ppwder.     Soluble  in  fixed  alkalies^ 
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^ Book  V.  while  ammonia  is  evolved.  This  species  is  uncom- 
mon, Brande  has  made  it  probable  that  it  does  not  ex- 
ist, and  that  the  calculi,  referred  to  it  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  are  composed  of  uric  acid,  urea,  and  muriate 
qf  ammonia. 

Sp.  3.  Oxalate  of  lime.  Colour  soot  brown.  Tex- 
ture dense  and  hard,  resembling  ivory.  Surface  un- 
equal, and  full  either  of  pointed  or  rounded  protube- 
rances. Hence  the  epithet  mulherry^  by  which  the  cal- 
culi of  this  species  are  distinguished.  Specific  gravity 
from  1*428  to  I'Qie.  When  sawn,  exhales  the  odour 
of  semen.  When  calcined,  leaves  a  residuum  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Insoluble  in  alkalies  ;  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  acids.     This  species  occurs  frequently. 

Sp.  4.  Uric  acid  and  the  phosphates  in  layers.  Sur- 
face white  like  chalk,  and  friable  or  sparry  and  semi- 
transparent,  according  as  the  outermost  coat  is  phos- 
phate of  lime  or  of  magnesia,  Often  large.  When  cut, 
they  present  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid.  Sometimes  this 
nucleus  is  covered  with  alternate  layers  of  the  two 
phosphates.  Specific  gravity  very  variable.  This  spe- 
cies is  not  uncommon.  About  -j-^th  of  the  calculi  exa- 
mined by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  belonged  to  it. 

Sp,  5.  IJric  acid  and  the  phosphates  mixed  together* 
This  species  varies  in  its  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
component  parts  alternate  in  visible  layers  ;  at  others 
they  are  too  thin  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  analysis.  Specific  gravity  from 
1*213  to  l"739.  This  species  is  not  uncommon.  About 
^\\\  of  the  calculi  analysed  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauque- 
lin belonged  to  it. 

Sp,  6.  JJrate  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates  in  layers^. 
This  specie^  resembles  the  fourth  in  its  appearance  \ 
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"but  its  nucleus,  instead  of  nric  acid,  is  composed  of  urate    ^^P-  ^ 
of  ammonia.      It  is  not  very  common,  and  the  calculi 
belonging  to  it  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  fourth 
species. 

Sp.  7.  Urate  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates  mixed » 
This  species  resembles  the  fifth,  but  may  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a  colour  less  yellow,  and  by  the  ammonia  emit- 
ted when  the  calculi  are  treated  with  potash.  The  cal- 
culi belonging  to  it  are  small  and  rather  uncommon. 

Sp.  8.  The  two  phosphates  mixed  or  in  layers.  Colour 
white  like  chalk.  Texture  laminar;  friable,  easily  se- 
parated, and  staining  the  surface  of  other  bodies  like 
chalk.  Often  mixed  with  thin  layers  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia-and-ammonia,  sparry,  and  semitransparent. 
Specific  gravity  from  1*138  to  1'471.  Soluble  in  acids, 
insoluble  in  alkalies.  About  ^^th  of  the  calculi  exa- 
mined by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  belonged  to  this 
species. 

Sp.  9.  Oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid  in  layers.  The 
calculi  belonging  to  this  species  have  a  nucleus  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  covered  with  a  layer,  more  or  less  thick,  of 
uric  acid ;  or  they  consist  of  a  small  calculus  of  the  third 
species  covered  with  a  layer  belonging  to  the  first  spe- 
cies. They  are  easily  distinguished  when  sawn  in  two. 
About  yV^h  of  the  (500  calculi  analysed  by  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  belonged  to  this  species. 

Sp.  10.  Oxalate  of  lime  and  the  phosphates  in  layers. 
The  calculi  belonging  to  this  species  have  a  nucleus  of 
oxalate  of  lime  covered  with  a  coat  of  the  phosphates. 
Externally,  therefore,  they  are  the  same  with  the  fourth 
and  eighth  species  ;  while  the  internal  nucleus  belongs 
to  the  third  species.  They  are  easily  distinguished 
therefore  when  sawn  in  two.     The  calculi  of  this  spe» 
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Book  V.  cies  are  the  most  numerous  of  all,  next  to  those  of  the 
first  species.  About  ^th  of  those  examined  by  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin  belonged  to  it. 

Sp.  II.  Uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  the  phos- 
phateSy  oxalate  of  liine.  The  calculi  of  this  species 
have  a  nucleus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  over  this  a  coat  of 
uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both  ; 
while  the  outermost  coat  is  composed  of  the  phos- 
phates. 

Sp.  12.  IJric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  the  phosphates, 
silica*  The  calculi  of  this  species  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  last.  The  nucleus  is  com- 
posed of  silica  and  phosphate  of  lime,  then  there  is  a 
coat  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia,  and  over  all  a 
coat  of  the  phosphates.  Only  four  calculi  of  this  kind 
have  been  observed. 
Woraston's  Such  is  the  arrangement  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
ment.^'^  certainly  the  most  complete  which  has  hitherto  appear- 
ed. Dr  Wollaston  had  previously  given  another,  which 
in  many  respects  deserves  the  preference  in  a  practical 
view.  It  consists  of  a  small  number  of  genera,  admir- 
ably well  distinguished  by  their  characters  and  consti- 
tuents. It  certainly  deserves  the  peculiar  attention  of 
surgeons.  He  divides  calculi  into  four  kinds.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Uric  calculi*  These  are  the  calculi  composed  of 
uric  acid,  or  which  consist  chiefly  of  that  substance. 
They  are  either  completely  soluble  in  pure  alkaline 
leys  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Fusible  calculi.  Composed  chiefly  of  phosphate 
x>f  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  they  melt  into  enamel.  They  are 
completely  soluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  muriatic  acid. 
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3.  Mulberry  calculi.     Composed  of  oxalate  of  lime     Chap.  IL 
or  of  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime.     In  the  state  of    '  -^^■"■'^ 
powder  they  are  slowly  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
residuum  is  uric  acid. 

4.  Bone  earth  calculi.  These,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They  are 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

From  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Mr  Brande, 
it  appears  that  the  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys,  almost 
always  consist  of  uric  acid  and  animal  matter.  Some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  they  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime  -, 
and  when  calculi  remain  in  the  kidney  a  considerable 
time  after  they  have  been  formed,  their  external  coat 
consists  sometimes  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  phosphate  of  lime  *. 

Of  150  calculi  found  in  the  bladder,  and  analysed  by 
Mr  Brande,  the  following  was  the  composition  : 
16  Composed  of  uric  acid 

45 •  uric  acid,  with  a  small  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  phosphates 
66  .•.....••.••••»  the  phosphates  with  a  small  propor* 
tion  of  uric  acid 

12  •• the  phosphates  entirely 

5  uric  acid  with  the  phosphates  and 

nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime 
0   .....«.....••.,  chiefly  oxalate  of  lime. 

150t 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  different  urinary 
calculi,  it  appears  that  most  of  their  component  parts 


»  fbil,Mag,  xxxii.  167,  f  Ibid,  xxxii.  17T, 
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.  Book  V,  exist  in  nrine.  But  little  satisfactory  is  known  concern- 
ing the  manner  in 'which  these  concretions  are  formed, 
or  of-  the  cause  of  their  formation.  Whenever  any 
solid  body  makes  its  way  into  the  bladder,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  soon  encrusted  with  a  coat  of  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  and  this  first  nucleus  soon  occasions  a 
calculus.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  seldom  or  nev«r 
form  in  the  bladder,  unless  a  primitive  nucleus  has  ori- 
ginated in  the  kidneys.  The  gravel  which  is  so  fre- 
quently emitted  by  persons  threatened  with  the  stone 
consists  always  of  this  acid.  As  oxalic  acid  does  not 
exist  in  urine,  some  morbid  change  must  take  place  in 
the  urine  when  calculi  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime  are 
deposited.  Brugnatelli's  discovery  of  the  instantaneous 
conversion  of  uric  acid  into  oxalic  acid  by  oxymuria- 
tic  acid,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  throws  considerable  light 
upon  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  urine,  by  show« 
ing  us  that  uric  acid  is  probably  the  basis  of  it  -,  but 
in  what  manner  the  change  is  actually  produced,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say. 

As  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  urinary  concretions 
Attempts  to  .  _  .  . 

discover  a      puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  prevent  their  formation, 

ralcuL  °  *^^  ingenuity  of  physicians  has  been  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  substances  capable  of  dissolving 
them  after  they  have  formed,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
human  race  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  to 
which  it  is  subject.  These  attempts  must  have  been 
vain,  or  their  success  must  have  entirely  depended  up- 
on chance,  till  the  properties  of  the  concretions  them^ 
selves  had  been  discovered,  and  the  substances  capable 
of  dissolving  them  ascertained  by  experiment,     1  shall 
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therefore  pass  over  the  numerous  lithonthrlptics*  which     Chap.  ir. 

^     III  »  ^^mmmJ 

have  been  recommended  in  all  ages,  and  satisfy  myself 
with  giving  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  to  dissplye  stones  by  injections 
through  the  urethra,  made  after  their  analysis  of  the 
urinary  calculi.  -       » 

The  component  parts  of  urinary  calculi,  as  far  as.5ol-, 
vents  are  concerned,  may  be  reduced  under  three  heads  ^i 

1.  Uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia  Solvent* 

2.  The  phosphates 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  potash  and  soda,  so  weak  that 
h  may  be  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  even  swallowed  with- 
out pain,  soon  dissolves  calculi  composed  of  uric  acid, 
or  urate  of  ammonia,  provided  they  be  kept  plunged 
in  it. 

2.  The  phosphates  are  very  quickly  dissolved  by  ni- 
tric or  muriatic  acid,  so  weak  that  it  may  be  swallowed 
without  inconvenience,  and  possessed  of  no  greater 
acridness  than  urine  itself. 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  much  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  the  preceding  substances.  Calculi  composed  of  it 
are  slowly  dissolved  by  nitric  .acid,  or  by  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  weak  enough  not  to  irritate  the  bladder : 
but  the  action  of  these  substances  is  slow,  and  scarcely 
complete. 

These  solvents  injected  into  the  bladder  repeatedly,  xiowap-* 
and  retained  in  it  as  long  as  ihe  patient  can  bear  their  P^'^^' 
action  without  inconvenience,  ought  to  act  upon  the 


*  There  is  no  room  to  believe  that  any  of  these  medicines  hitherto 
proposed,  whether  alkalies  or  acids,  have  any  effect  as  solvents  pf  cal- 
culi. 
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Book  V>^  stone,  and  gradually  dissolve  it.  The  difficulty,  ho\V'- 
ever,  is  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  calculus  to 
be  acted  upon,  in  order  to  know  which  of  the  solvents 
to  employ.  But  as  no  method  of  deciding  this  point 
with  certainty  is  at  present  known,  we  must  try  some 
one  of  the  solvents  for  once  or  twice,  atid  examine  it 
after  it  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  bladder.  Let  U3 
begin,  for  instance,  with  injecting  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  ;  and  after  it  has  remained  in  the  bladder  half  an 
hour,  or  longer  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  let  the  liquid, 
as  soon  as  passed,  be  filtered  and  mixed  with  a  little 
muriatic  acid  ;  if  any  uric  acid  has  been  dissolved,  a 
white  solution  will  make  its  appearance.  This  preci- 
pitate is  a  proof  that  the  calculus  is  composed  of  uric 
acid.  If  it  does  not  appear,  after  persevering  in  the  al- 
kaline solution  for  some  days,  then  there  is  reason  ta 
expect  the  presence  of  the  phosphates ;  of  course  a  weak 
muriatic  acid  solution  should  be  injected.  After  this 
solution  is  emitted,  let  it  be  mixed  with  ammonia,  and 
the  phosphate  of  lime  will  precipitate,  if  the  calculus 
be  composed  of  it.  If  neither  of  these  solutions  take 
up  any  thing,  and  if  the  symptoms  are  not  alleviated, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  calculus  is  composed  of  oxalate 
of  lime.  These  different  solutions  must  be  persisted 
in,  and  varied  occasionally  as  they  lose  their  efficacy, 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  different  coats  of  the  calculus. 
Such  are  the  methods  pointed  out  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  bladder  should  be  evacuated  of  urine  previous  to 
the  injections,  and  that  the  injections  should  he  previ- 
ously heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body* 
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Chap.  ir. 
The  CALCULI  found   in  the  bladder  of  the  inferior    Cakuli  of 
animals  have  been  examined  by  different  chemists,  es-    '"J<j"<*^  *»^* 
pecially  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauqiielin,  and  by  Dr  Pear- 
son and  Mr  Brande.     As  far  as  experiment  has  hither- 
to gone,  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  three  following  spe- 
cies. 

1.  Carbonate  of  lime.  These  calculi  have  a  white  \ 
colour,  are  opaque,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  the\ 
action  of  acids.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  j 
bladder  of  the  graminivorous  animals,  and  seem  to  have  ! 
been  first  detected  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  The 
lime  is  cemented  by  an  animal  matter.  Calculi  be- 
longing to  this  species  have  been  found  in  the  bladder  \ 
of  the  horse*,  the  sow  f,  the  rabbit*,  the  ox  J. 

2.  Earthy  phosphate.  These  calculi  belong  chieHy 
to  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  seem  first  to  have  beenj 
examined  by  Dr  Pearson.  They  consist  sometimes  o£ 
phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  sometimes  of  a 
mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  amnio- 
nia-and-magnesia  and  animal  matter.  They  have  beea 
found  in  the  bladder  of  the  dog  §,  the  hog  ||,  the  rat  ^, 
and  the  cat  ^ :  And  a  calculus  from  a  horse,  examined  J 
by  Dr  Pearson,  was  obviously  composed  of  the  two 
phosphates. 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime.  Calculi  composed  of  this  sub-* 
stance  have  been  recently  detected  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  from  the  bladder  of  the  dog  and  the  /at  **-» 


*  Pearson.  f  Brugnatelli  and  Fourcroy.  \  Fourcroy. 

§  Pearson.  |i  Barthoidf.  \  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin. 

»*  Ann,  de  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iv.  338. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  calculi  of  different  animals  analysed  by  Mr 
Brande: 


Horse  *. 

a. 

(J 

<u 

C/J 

Dog. 

^ 
X 

*5 

Phosphate  of  lime 

76 

45 

60 

72 

64 

80 

39 

Carbonate  of  lime 

22 

10 

40 

20 

20 

90 

42* 

Phosph.  of  mag.    7 

Ofi, 

SO 

and  ammonia     5 

Animal  matter 

15 

8 

6 

10 

1   ^^ 

Loss 

2 

2 

'■• 

•    . 

1 
1   .■  : 

loo'ioo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  loo] 

Chalk 
stones. 


Several  calculi  from  the  bladder  of  the  ox,  likewise 
examined  by  Mr  Brande,  were  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  animal  matter  f. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  calculi  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals resemble  the  human  in  their  composition,  except- 
ing that  uric  acid  has  never  been  detected  in  them. 

V.  Gouty  Concretions. 

It  is  well  known  that  concretions  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  in  joints  long  subject  to  gout.  These 
concretions,  from  their  colour  and  softness,  have  recei- 
ved the  name  of  chali  stones.    They  are  usually  small. 


*  The  first  calculus  in  the  table  was  from  the  kidney,  all  the  rest 
wcr©  from  the  bladder, 
t  FiiL  Mag.  xxxVu  1 75. 
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though  they  have  bfeen  observed  of  the  size  of  an  egg  *.  ,  Chap,  ir. 
It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  physicians  that  these 
concretions  were  similar  to  the  urinary  calculi^  Of 
course,  after  the  discovery  of  uric  acid  by  Scheele^  it 
was  usual  to  consider  the  gouty  chalk  stones  as  collec- 
tions of  that  acid.     They  were  subjected  to  a  chemical   Consist  of 

.  .  t        <-         1     *  urate  of  $0- 

analysis  by  Dr  Wollaston  m  11[97,  who  found  them  da. 

composed  of  uric  acid  and  soda. 

Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  friable.  Cold  water 
has  little  effect  up6n  thetn  -,  but  boiling  water  dissolves 
a  small  portion.  If  an  acid  be  added  to  this  solution, 
small  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

These  concretions  are  completely  soluble  in  potash 
^hen  the  action  of  the  alkaline  solution  is  assisted  by 
heat. 

When  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  with  muria- 
tic acid,  the  soda  is  separated  ;  but  the  uric  acid  remains, 
and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.     The  liquid,  when  .^ 

evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  sulphate   or  muriate  of  * 

soda,  according  to  the  acid  employed.  The  residuum 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  uric  J>cid.  When  distil- 
led it  yields  ammonia,  prussic  acid,  and  the  acid  subli- 
mate of  Scheele.  When  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid, 
it  tinges  the  skin  of  a  rose  colour,  and  when  evaporated 
leaves  a  toSe-coloUtcd  deliquescent  residuum.  It  is  so- 
luble in  potash,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  any  acid, 
and  by  ammonia  ;  first  in  the  state  of  a  jelly,  and  then 
breaking  down  into  a  white  powder. 


*  Scvcrinus. 
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Book  V.  When  uric  acid,  soda,  and  a  little  warm  water,  are 
triturated  together,  a  mass  is  formed,  which,  after  the 
Surplus  of  soda  is  washed  off,  possesses  the  chemical 
properties  of  gouty  concretions*. 


SECT.    XXVIIL 


OF  MORBID  SECRETIONS, 


In  different  diseases  to  which  the  animal  body  is  subi- 
ject,  various  fluids  make  their  appearance  which  did  not 
exist  previously,  at  least  under  the  form  which  they  as- 
sume.  Thus  in  dropsy,  the  cellular  substance,  and  fre- 
quently also  the  cavities  of  the  head,  breast,  or  abdo- 
Varlous.  men,  are  filled  with  a  whitish  liquid.  When  any  part 
of  the  skin  is  irritated  into  a  blister,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  cutis  and  cuticle  is  filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid:  and  when  any  part  of  the  muscles  or  skin  is 
wounded,  the  ulcer  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  matter 
called  pus.  A  thin  sanies  exudes  from  cancers  and  ca- 
rious bones.  A  chemical  knowledge  of  these  secre- 
tions cannot  but  be  attended  with  advantage  both  to  the 
physiologist  and  physician.  Unfortunately  little  pre- 
cise information  respecting  these  fluids  can  be  at  present 


*  See  Dr  WoUaston's  analysif,  Plil,  Tranu  i7j^7* 


given.     It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  state  the   ^ Chrp>  ir,^ 
observations  that  have  been  made. 


1.     Pus. 

The  liquid  called  pus  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of 
an  inflamed  part,  and  usually  moderates  and  terminates 
the  inflammation.  It  assumes  different  appearances  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  sore.  When  it  indicates  a 
healing  sore,  it  is  called  healthy  ov  good- conditioned  pus* 
This  liquid  possesses  the  following  properties  : 

It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  of  the  consist-   Properties 
cnce  of  cream.     Its  taste  is  insipid,  and  it  has  no  smell   pus.^^    ^ 
when  cold.     Before  the  microscope  it  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  white  globules  swimming  in  a  transparent 
iluid*. 

It  produces  no  change  on  vegetable  blues  f.  Whcin 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  it  gradually  dries,  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  horn.  When  exposed  to  de- 
structive distillation,  Bergman  obtained  first  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  pus  in  the  state  of  insipid  water.  On  in- 
creasing the  fire,  a  liquid  came  over,  containing  abun- 
dance of  ammonia,  and  accompanied  by  gaseous  bodies, 
which  were  not  examined.  Some  concrete  carbonate  of 
ammonia  sublimed,  accompanied  by  empyreumatic  oil. 
A  light  brilliant  coal  remained  of  difficult  incineration. 
The  ashes  gave  traces  of  iron  %* 

When  pus  is  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  be- 
comes acid,  according  to  Hildebrant ;  and  Haller  af- 


*  Home  on  VlceTt.  f  Cruicksharltj. 

\  Gren'a  UanSuct.,  ii.  426. 
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Book  V.  firms  that  it  sometimes  gives  a  red  colour  to  litmus 
even  when  recent.  When  thrown  into  water  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  When  agitated  the  mixture  becomes 
milky ;  but  the  pus  separates  again  when  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed.  However,  by  repeated  agitation, 
and  especially  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  milky  li- 
quid is  obtained,  which  passes  in  that  state  through  the 
filter. 

Alcohol  thickens  pus,  but  does  not  dissolve  it ;  nei- 
ther does  pus  unite  with  oils. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  purple-co- 
loured solution.  When  diluted  with  water,  the  dark 
colour  disappears,  and  the  pus  separates  -,  either  sihking 
to  the  bottom,  or  rising  to  the  surface,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  added,  and  the  time  that  the  solution 
has  been  allowed  to  stand.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  effervesces  with  it,  and  forms 
a  yellow  solution,  which  when  recent  is  decomposed  by 
water,  the  pus  subsiding  in  the  state  of  grey  flakes. 

Muriatic  acid  also  dissolves  it  when  heated,  and  the 
pus  is  separated  by  water. 

With  the  fixed  alkaline  leys  it  forms  a  whitish  ropy 
fluid,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  ;  the  pus  precipi- 
tating. Pure  ammonia  reduces  it  to  a  transparent  jelly, 
and  gradually  dissolves  a  considerable  portion  of  it  *» 

When  nitrate  of  silver  is  dropt  into  the  solution  of 
pus  in  water,  a  white  precipitate  separates.  Nitrate 
and  oxymuriate  of  mercury  occasion  a  much  more  co- 
pious flaky  precipitate  *. 


*  Crulckshanks. 
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Such  are  the  properties  of  healthy  pus  hitherto  ob-     Chap-  XL  ^ 
served  by  chemists.    They  indicate  a  considerable  ana- 
logy with  albumen.     Various  observations  have  been 
made  to  enable  physicians  to  distinguish  pus  from  the 
mucus  of  the  internal  cavities,  especially  of  the  lungs.  ^, 

In  cases  of  copious  expectoration,  it  is  sometimes  of  i 

consequence  to  know  whether  the  matter  thrown  out  of 
the  lungs  is  pus  or  xnucuso  Mr  Charles  Darwin  made 
a  set  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out 
three  criteria  which  distinguished  pus.  1.  Sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it.  When  the  solution  is  diluted  the  pus 
precipitates  j  but  mucus  treated  in  the  same  manner 
swims.  But  this  distinction  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  water  added,  and  is  therefore  ambiguous.  2.  Pus  is 
diffusible  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  through  water, 
and  through  brine  ;  but  mucus  is  not.  3.  Alkaline 
leys  dissolve  pus  ;  water  precipitates  pus  thus  dissolved, 
but  not  mucus.  How  far  these  two  last  distinctions 
can  be  trusted,  is  rather  doubtful.  Grasmejer  has  pro- 
posed the  following  method,  which  he  considers  as 
complete.  Triturate  the  substance  to  be  tried  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ;  then  add  to  it  an  equal 
portion  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  set  the  mixture  aside.  If  it  contains  pus,  a  trans« 
parent  jelly  subsides  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  this  does  not 
happen  if  only  mucus  be  present  *. 

2.  When  the  ulcer  is  ill-conditioned,  the  pus  secreted 
in  it  possesses  different  properties.  It  has  usually  a  fe- 
tid smell,  is  much  thinner,  and  to  a  certain  degree  acrid. 


*  Grcn'i  ffahSucb,  ii.  4;  ?, 


k 
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-Book  V.  We  arc  in  possession  of  two  sets  of  cxpeciments  on  this 
unhealthy  pus  :  One  by  Mr  Cruickshanks  on  the  pus 
discharged  from  what  is  called  the  htkspital  son  ;  an- 
other by  Dr  Crawford  on  the  matter  of  cancers*  rq 

Fusof  the         Xhe  pus  from  the  hospital  sore  possesses  most  of  th»- 

•ore,  properties  of  healthy  pus ;  but  is  distinguished  by  its 

odottr>  and  by  some  shades  of  difference  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  metallic  precipitates.  Lime-water 
changes  its  fetid  odour,  but  does  not  destroy  it ;  sul- 
phuric acid  increases  it,  as  do  alcohol  and  the  solutioa 
of  oxide  of  arsenic  in  potash.  Bark  has  no  effect  upon 
it ;  but  it  is  destroyed  by  the  nitrate  and  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  does  not  destroy  it.  Mr  Cruickshanks 
supposes  that  the  fetid  smell  is  occasioned  by  the  alter- 
ation of  some  part  of  true  pus.  He  considers  the  pua 
of  the  hospital  sore  as  a  matter  sui  generis^  which  is  ca- 
pable of  generating  more,  and  even  of  producing  an  al* 
teratioa  in  the  system.  Hence,  to  heal  the  gore,  the 
matter  must  be  destroyed,  and  prevented  from  appear- 
ing again.  This  was  done  by  washing  the  sores  with 
nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  oxy  muriatic 
q;cid,,at  every  dressing.  This  method  constantly  suc- 
ceeded with  Dr  Rollo,  except  when  the  sore  was  too 
large  to  admit  it  to  be  put  in  practice  completely. 

^f*ttc^  of  3.  The  matter  of  cancer,  examined  by  Dr  Crawford, 

gave  a  green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets.  Potash  pr(^- 
duced  no  change ;  but  sulphuric  acid  extricated  a  gas 
which  possessed  many  of  the  properties  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  This  gas  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  mat- 
ter united  to  ammonia.  The  presence  of  this  com- 
pound explains  the  effects  of  the  matter  of  cancer,  and 
yirulent  matter  in  -general,   upon  metallic  salts,     Djr 


cancer. 


Crawford  found  that  the  odour  of  this  matter  Wis  com-    .  ^^^P- 1'* 
pletely  destroyed  by  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  and  therefore 
recommends  it  as  a  proper  substance  for  washing  can- 
cerous ulcers. 

4.  Besides  the  species  mentioned  above,  thertf  are 
many  others  which  we  know  from  their  effects  to  be 
peculiar,  though  we  cannot  find  any  chemical  distiilc-- 
tions  between  them  sufficieritljr  Well  marked.  But  that 
they  are  specifically  difFerenE  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we 
consider  that  every  one  of  them  product  a  disease  pe- 
culiar to  itseif.  The  matter  of  small  pox,  of  venereal 
ulcers,  of  c6w-pox,  &c.  fflay  be  mentioned  as  in- 
stances k\^'fit:i:^iiiiliJ    C  >•■  t  i    ',  wj.  j  <!  r^iij  fbjCJ^ 

'  •  ^ifi  2i!>}?Tfff  '?d>  ntfifW     .biifpil  bns 
...,,^«Iq  8nn«^^_     Liquor  of  DROPsi^'  '"""'^  ^"« 

"^'^^ihic'IfciiLior  which  fills  the  cavities  'hf'tiiiii'lSSS'fm 
dropsy  has  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  is  sometimes  '*""'^ 

turbid,  sometimes  nearly  transparent.  A  few  experi- 
ments on  a  colourless  lic^uor  extracted  from  a  dropsical 
patient  have  been  published  by  Wurzer :  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  contained  albumen,  mucus,  sulphu- 
reted  hyrogen,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda, 
and  soda  *.  To  Dr  Bostock  we  are  indebted  for  an 
examination  of  the  colourless  liquid  obtained  by  punc- 
turing a  tumor  in  the  spine,  formed  in  the  disease  called 
spina  bifida.  It  was  slFghtly  opaque,  and  did  not  alter 
vegetable  blues  ;  heat  increased  its  opacity,  but  did  not 
coagulate  it.  Its  con sti|jients  were  found  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :         ^  ^h'tun^^. 


'ft 


»  G«hlen*s  Jiur.  v.  663^ 
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Water 9T8 

Muriate  of  soda  ...   1*0 

Albumen ,..,  0*5 

Mucus .• 0*5 

Gelatine 0*2 

JJime,  a  trace 

100*0 


i  proportions  conjectural 


* 


III.    tii<yjoR  or  Bi.rsTERS. 

TpE  liquid  which  makes  its  appearance  when  the 
epidermis  is  raised  into  blisters  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  liquid.  When  the  blisters  are  artificial,  it  is  usu- 
ally yellow,  and  has  the  odour  of  the  blistering  plaster. 
From  the  Experiments  of  Margueron,  we  learn  that  it  is 
composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  the  serum  of  -the 
Gohstitu*  fcloodt  Froqa  200  parts  of  this  liquid  he  obtained, 
^"^''  36  albumen 

4  muriate  of  soda 
2  carbonate  of  soda 
2  phosphate  of  lime 
J 56  water 

200f 


Thus  I  have  given  an  account  of  all  those  secretions 
which  have  been  attentively  examined  by  chemists. 


,:jiiitf 


♦  NIchpUon's  Jour,  xiv.  US^  f  Ann.  dc  Cb'm.  x\9. 11$^ 


The  remainder  have  been  hitherto  neglected;  parti/    Chap^iL 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procnring  them,  and  partly  ' 

on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  other  objects  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  chemical  philosophers.  It  re« 
mains  for  us  now  to  exanjine  by  what  processes  these 
different  secretions  are  formed,  how  the  constant  waste 
of  living  bodies  is  repaired,  and  how  the  organs  them* 
selves  are  nourished  and  preserved.  This  shall  form 
the  subject  of  the  following  Chapter. 


69S  '^^ATHmAh  FITNCTIO^N^ 


J'2^«1*  CHAP.    III. 

OF   Til*:    FUNCTIONS   OF   ANliMALS. 


The  intention  of  the  two  last  Chapters  was  to  exhi- 
bit a  view  of  the  different  substances  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  animals,  as  far  as  the  present  limit- 
ed state  of  our  knowledge  puts  it  in  our  power.  But 
were  our  inquiries  concerning  animals  confined  to  the 
mere  ingredients  of  which  their  bodies  are  composed, 
even  supposing  the  analysis  as  complete  as  possible, 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  animals 
would  be  imperfect  indeed^ 

How  are  these  substances  arranged  ?  How  are  they 

produced  ?   What  purposes  do  they  serve  ?   What  are 

the  distinguishing  properties  of  animals,  and  the  laws 

by  which  they  are  regulated  ? 

Animals  re.       Animals  resemble  vegetables  in  the  complexness  of 

icnible  ve-  r  -i         i  ,  i  •  •      i 

gciuWcs.        their  structure.     Like  them,  they  are  machines  nicely 
adapted  for  particular  purposes,  constituting  one  whole, 
^  and  continually  performing   an  infinite  number  of  the 

most  delicate  processes.  But  neither  an  account  of  the 
structure  of  animals,  nor  of  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish them  from  other  beings,  will  be  expected  here  : 
These  topics  belong  entirely  to  the  anatomist  and  phy- 
siologist.   I  mean  in  the  present  Chapter  to  take  a  view 


DIGESTIOK.  .  60^ 

of  those  processes  only  that  are  concerned  in  the  pro»  Chap.  lU,^ 
duction  of  animal  substances,  which  alone  properly  be- 
long to  Chemistry.  The  other  functions  are  regulated 
by  laws  of  a  very  different  nature,  which  have  no  re» 
semblance  or  analogy  to  the  laws  of  Chemistry  or  Me- 
chanics. 


SECT.  L 

OF  DIGESTIOIJ. 


JciVERY  body  knows  that  animals  require  food,  and  that  Food  necer 
they  die  sooner  or  later  if  food  be  withheld  from  them.  ^^^ 
There  is  indeed  a  very  great  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  which  animals  require,  and  in  the  time 
which  they  can  pass  without  it.  In  general,  those  ani- 
mals which  are  most  active  require  most,  and  those 
•which  are  most  indolent  require  least  food.  The  cause 
of  this  is  pretty  obvious  ;  the  bodies  of  animals  do  not 
remain  stationary,  they  are  constantly  wasting ;  and  the 
waste  is  proportional  to  the  activity  of  the  animal. 
Hence  the  body  must  receive,  from  time  to  time,  new 
supplies,  in  place  of  what  has  been  carried  off.  The 
use  of  food  answers  this  purpose.! 

2.  We  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  food  of  Its  nature. 
animals  than  of  vegetables.  It  consists  of  almost  all  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  treat- 
ed of  in  this  and  the  preceding  Book  :  for  there  are  but 
very  few  of  them  which  some  animal  or  other  does  not 
use  as  food.  Man  uses  as  food  chiefly  the  muscles  of 
animals,  the  seed  of  certain  grasses,  and  a  variety  of 
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B<^  V.  vegetable  fruits.  Almost  all  the  inferior  animals  luve 
particwlar  substances  on  which  thej  feed  exclusively. 
Some  of  them  feed  on  animals,  others  on  vegetables. 
Man  has  a  greater  range  ;  he  can  feed  on  a  very  great 
number  of  substances.  To  enumerate  these  substances 
woiild  be  useless  ;  as  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  with 
accuracy  what  it  is  which  renders  one  substance  more 
nourishing  than  another. 

Many  substances  do  not  serve  as  nourishment  at  all ; 
and  not  a  few,  instead  of  nourishing,  destroy  life.  These 
last  are  called  poisons.  Some  poisons  act  chemically,  by 
decomposing  the  animal  body.  The  action  of  others  is 
not  so  well  understood. 
Coevtrtcd  3.    The  food  is  introduced  into  the  body  by  the 

mochynie    j^^^^jj    ^j^^j  almost  all  animals  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of 

m  tne  sto-  ' 

•**^  P^^Py  consistence.     In  man,  and   many  other  animals, 

this  is  done  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  teeth  and  the  sa- 
liva with  which  it  is  there  mixed ;  but  many  other  ani- 
mals grind  their  food  in  a  different  manner.  After  the 
food  has  been  thus  ground,  it  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  subjected  to  new  changes.  The 
stomach  is  a  strong  soft  bag,  of  different  forms  \n  dif- 
ferent animals  :  in  man  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
bag  of  a  hag-pipe.  In  this  organ  the  food  is  converted 
into  a  soft  pap,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  the  food 
when  first  introduced.    This  pap  has  been  called  chyme, 

4.  Since  chyme  possesses  new  properties,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  food  has  undergone  some  changes  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed have  entered  into  new  combinations.  Now,  in 
what  manner  have  these  changes  been  produced  ? 

At  first  they  were  ascribed  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  stomach.     The  food,  it  was  said,  was  still  far., 


ther  triturated  in  that  organ :  and  being  long  agitated    5^P-  J^^^ 
backwards  aad  forwards  ip  it,  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  ThUcJunge 

,  xa         1  •  •    •  •      ^"  r        J    ascribed  to 

pulp.  But  this  opinion,  upon  examination,  was  lound  ^<^^  ^echa- 
notto  be  true.  The  experiments  of  Stevens,  Reaumur,  «i^^^aj  actica 
and  Spallanzani,  demonstrated  that  the  formation  of  «iadi. 
chyme  is  not  owing  to  trituration ;  for  on  inclosing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  in  metallic  tubes  and  ball^  full  of 
holes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  screen  them  from  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  stomach,  they  found  that  these 
substances,  after  having  remained  a  sufficient  time  in 
the  stomach,  were  converted  into  chyme,  just  as  if  they 
had  not  been  inclosed  in  such  tubes.  Indeed  the  opi- 
nion was  untenable,  even  independent  of  these  decisive 
experiments,  the  itooment  it  was  perceived  that  chyme 
differed  entirely  from  the  food  which  had  been  taken: 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  same  food  were  triturated  me- 
chanically out  of  the  body,  and  reduced  to  pap  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  consistence  with  chyme,  it  would  not 
possess  the  same  properties  with  chyme  ;  for  whenever 
this  fact  was  known,  it  could  not  but  be  evident  that 
the  food  had  undergone  changes  in  its  composition. 

The  change  of  food  into  chyme  therefore  was  ascri-  Ascribed 
bed  by  many  to  /er mentation.  This  opinion  is  indeed  ff«"ftj«ita- 
very  ancient,  and  it  has  had  many  zealous  supporters 
among  the  moderns.  When  the  word  fermentation  was 
applied  to  the  change  produced  on  the  food  in  the  sto* 
mach,  the  nature  of  the  process  called  Jermentation  was 
altogether  unknown.  The  appearances,  indeed,  which 
take  place  during  that  process  had  been  described,  and 
the  progress  and  the  result  of  it  were  known  :  but  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  explain  the  cause  of  fermen- 
tation, or  to  trace  the  changes  which  take  place  during 
its  continuance.     All  that  could  be  meant,  then,  by 
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^°"^  ^'  saying  that  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  in  th€ 
stomach  is  owing  to  fermentation,  was  merely,  that  the 
unknown  cause  which  acted  during  the  conversion  of 
vegetable  substances  into  wine  or  acid,  or  during  their 
putrefaction,  acted  also  during  the  conversion  of  the 
X.  food  into  chyme,  and  that  the  result  in  both  cases  was 
precisely  the  same.  Accordingly,  the  advocates  for 
this  opinion  attempted  to  prove,  that  air  was  constantly 
generated  in  the  stomach,  and  that  an  acid  was  constant- 
ly produced  r  for  it  was  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tations which  were  assigned  by  the  greater  number  of 
physiologists  as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  chyme. 
Some  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  putrefactive  fermentation ;  but  their  number 
was  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  who  adopted 
the  other  opinion. 

Our  ideas  respecting  fermentation  are  now  somewhat 
more  precise.  It  signifies  a  slow  decomposition,  which 
takes  place  when  certain  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
are  mixed  together  at  a  given  temperature  j  and  the 
consequent  production  of  particular  compounds.  If 
therefore  the  conversion  of  the  food  into  chyme  be  ow- 
ing to  fermentation,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  stomach  any  farther  than  as  it  supplies 
temperature  ;  and  that  the  food  would  be  converted  in- 
'  to  chyme  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  were  redu- 
ced to  the  same  consistence,  and  placed  in  the  same 
But  with-  temperature  out  of  the  body.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  ;  substances  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  chyme 
in  a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  which  would  remain 
unaltered  for  weeks  in  the  same  temperature  out  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  case  with  bones ;  which  i\\e 
experiments  of  Stevens  and  Spallanzani  have  shcwa  to 


out  reason. 
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be  soon  digested  In  the  stomach  of  the  dog.  Further,  if  ^^^P-  "^^ 
the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  were  owing  to  fer- 
mentation, it  ought  to  goon  equally  well  in  the  stomack 
and  oesophagus.  Now,  it  was  observed  long  ago  by 
Ray  and  Boyle,  that  when  voracious  fish  had  swallowed 
animals  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  stomach,  that 
part  only  which  was  in  the  stomach  was  converted  into 
chyme,  while  what  was  in  the  oesophagus  remained  en- 
tire ',  and  this  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observations. 

Still  farther,  if  the  conversion  were  owing  to  fermen- 
tation, it  ought  always  to  take  place  equally  well,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  be  the  same,  whether  the  sto» 
mach  be  in  a  healthy  stlte  or  not.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  formation  of  chyme  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  state  of  the  stomach.  When 
that  organ  is  diseased,  digestion  is  constantly  ill  perform- 
ed. In  these  cases,  indeed,  fermentation  sotnetimes  ap- 
pears, and  produces  flatulence,  acid  eructations,  Stc 
which  are  the  well-/known  symptoms  of  indigestioni 
These  facts,  which  have  been  long  known,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition,  that  the  formation  of 
chyme  is  owing  to  fermentation.  Accordingly  that  opi- 
nion has  been  for  some  time  abandoned,  by  all  those  at 
least  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  subject. 

The  formation  of  chyme,  then,  is  owing  to  the  sto-  Owing  to 
mach  ;  and  it  has  been  concluded,  from  the  experiments  o/twi 
of   Stevens,  Reaumur,  Spallaniani,  Scopoli,  Brugna-  t»ic]nic€. 
telli,  darimini,  &c.  that  its  formation  is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  a  particular  liquid  secreted  by  the  sto^ 
mach,  and  for  that  reason  called  gastric  Juice, 

That  it  is  owing  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  is  evident; 
because,  if  pieces  of  food  be  inclosed  in  dose  tubes. 
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BookV.  they  pass  through  the  stomach  without  any  farthef 
alteration  than  would  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
temperature  out  of  the  body ;  but  if  the  tubes  be  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  the  food  is  converted  into 
chyme. 
Katnrc  of  This  liquid  does  not  act  indiscriminately  upon  all 

juice.  substances :  For  if  grains  of  corn  be  put  into  a  perfora- 

ted tube^  and  a  granivorous  bird  be  made  to  swallow  it, 
the  corn  will  remain  the  usual  time  in  the  stomach  with- 
out alteration  ^  whereas  if  the  husk  of  the  grain  be 
previously  taken  off,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  converted 
into  chyme.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  many  sub- 
stances pass  unaltered  through  the  intestines  of  animals^ 
and  consequently  afe  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice.  This  is  the  case  frequently  with  grains  of  oats, 
when  they  have  been  swallowed  by  horses  entire  with 
their  husks  on.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  seeds  of 
apples,  &.C.  when  swallowed  entire  by  man ;  yet  these 
very  substances,  if  they  have  been  previously  ground 
sufjciently  by  the  teeth,  are  digested.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  chiefly  the  husk  or  outside  of  these  sub- 
stances which  resist  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  We 
see,  also,  that  trituration  greatly  facilitates  the  convert 
sion  of  fobd  into  chyme. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  the  same  in  all  animals  ;  for 
many  animals  cannot  digest  the  food  on  which  others 
live.  The  conium  maculatum  (hemlock),  for  instance^ 
is  a  poison  to  man  instead  of  food,  yet 'the  goat  often 
feeds  upon  it.  Many  animals,  as  sheep,  live  wholly 
upon  vegetables  ;  and  if  they  are  made  to  feed  on  ani* 
inals,  their  stomachs  will  not  digest  them  :  Others, 
again,  as  the  eagle,  feed  wholly  on  animal  substances, 
and  cannot  digest  vegetables. 
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The  gastric  juice  does  not  continue  always  of  the  Chap.IIL 
same  nature,  even  in  the  same  animal ;  it  changes  gra- 
dually according  to  circumstances.  Graminivorous  ani* 
mals  may  be  brought  to  live  on  animal  food ;  and  af* 
ter  they  have  been  accustotned  to  this  for  some  time, 
their  stomachs  become  incapable  of  digesting  vegeta*. 
bles.  On  the'other  hand>  those  animals  which  naturally 
digest  nothing  but  animal  food  may  be  brought  to  digest 
vegetables. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  af  the  gastric  juice  which  pos- 
sesses these  singular  projierdes  ?  It  is  evidently  differ- 
ent in  different  animals ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  task, 
if  not  an  iibpossible  one,  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Various  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  by  very  in-  Methods  of 
genious  philosophers  to  procure  it ;  but  their  analysis  it, 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  they  have  never  ob- 
tained it  in  a  state  of  purity; 

The  methods  which  have  been  used  t&  procure  gas- 
tric juice  2ive,Jirstj  to  kill  the  animal  whose  gastric  juice 
is  to  be  examined  after  it  has  fasted  for  some  time.  By 
this  method  Spallanzani  collected  3t  spoonfuls  from  the^ 
two  first  stotnachs  of  a  sheep.  It  was  of  a  green  colour, 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  grass  which  the  animal  had 
eaten.  He  found  also  half  a  spoonful  in  the  stomach  of 
some  young  crows  which  he  killed  before  they  had  left 
their  nest. 

Small  tubes  of  metal  pierced  with  holes,  and  con- 
taining a  dry  sponge,  have  been  swallowed  by  anirhals  j 
and  when  vomited  up,  the  liquid  imbibed  by  the  sponge 
is  squeezed  out.  By  this  method,  Spallanzani  collect- 
ed 481  grains  of  gastric  juice  from  the  stomachs  of  fiVe 
crows. 

A  third  method  consists  in  exciting  vomiting  in  the 
Fbl.  K  y  y 
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BookV.  morning,  when  the  stomach  is  without  food*  SpalTan* 
zani  tried  this  method  twice  upon  himself,  and  collect* 
ed  one  of  the  times  1  oz.  32  gr.  of  liquid  y  but  the 
pain  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  try 
the  experiment  a  third  time.  Mr  Gosse,  however,  who 
could  excite  vomiting  whenever  he  thought  proper,  by- 
swallowing  air,  has  employed  that  method  to  collect 
gastric  juice, 

Spallanzani  has  observed  that  eagles  throw  up  every 
morning  a  quantity  of  liquid,  which  he  considers  as  gas- 
tric juice ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  this  to  collect 
it  in  considerable  quantities. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  how  imperfect 
these  different  methods  are,  and  how  far  every  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  the  examination  of  such  juices  must 
deviate  from  the  truth.    It  is  impossible  that  the  gastric 
juice  obtained  by  any  one  of  these  processes  can   be 
pure  ;  because  in  the  stowiach  it  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  large  quantities  of  saliva,  mucus,  bile,  food^ 
&c.     It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  gas- 
tric juice  at  all  can  be  obtained  by  these  methods  ;  for, 
as  the  intention  of  the  gastric  j.uice  is  to  convert  the 
food  into  chyme,  in  all  probability  it  is  only  secreted, 
or  at  least  thrown  into  the  stomach,  when  food  is  pre- 
sent, 
jvttcmptito       We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  contradictory 
aru  y*c  x .      a^.gQ^nts  concerning  its  nature,  given  us  by  those  philo- 
sophers who  have  attempted  to  examine  it ;  as  these  re- 
late not  so  much  to  the  gastric  juice,  as  to  the  different 
substances  found  in  the  stomach.    The  idea  that  the  gas- 
tric juice   can  be  obtained  by  vomiting,  or  that  it  i» 
thrown  up  spontaneously  by  some  animals^  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  far  from  being  probable* 
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Acdordihg  to  Brugnatelli,  the  gastric  juice  o^  carni-  . ^^^^^:  ^^h 
Vorous  animals,  as  hawks,  kites,  &:c.  has  an  acid  and 
fesinous  odour,  is  very  bitter,  and  not  at  all  watery  ; 
and  is  composed  of  an  uncombined  acid^  a  resin,  an  ani- 
mal substance,  and  a  small  (Quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  *. 
The  gastric  juice  of  herbivorous  animals,  on  the  contril- 
ry,  as  goats,  sheep,  &.c.  is  very  watery,  a  little  muddy, 
has  a  bitter  saltish  taste^  and  contains  ammonia,  an  ani. 
mal  extract,  and  a  prfetty  large  quantity  of  muriate  of 
sodaf .  Mr  Carminati  found  the  same  ingredients  ;  but 
he  supposes  that  the  ammonia  had  been  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  a  part  of  their  food,  and  that  in  reality 
the  gastric  juice  of  these  animals  is  of  an  acid  nature  |. 

The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  are  so  various>  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  transcribe  them.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  of  an 
acid  nature,  at  other  times  not*  The  experiments  of 
Spallanzani  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  acidity  is 
not  owing  to  the  gastric  juice,  but  to  the  food.  He 
never  found  any  acidity  in  the  gastric  juice  of  birds  of 
prey,  nor  of  serpents,  frogs>  and  fishes.  Crows  gave 
an  acidulous  gastric  juice  only  when  fed  on  grain  ;  and 
he  found  that  the  same  observation  hold^  with  respect 
to  dogs,  herbivorous  animals,  and  domestic  fowls.  Car- 
nivorous birds  threw  up  pieces  of  shells  and  coral  with- 
out alteration  ;  but  these  substances  were  sensibly  di- 
minished in  the  stomachs  of  hens,  even  when  inclosed 
in  perforated  tubes.  Spallanzani  himself  swallowed  cal- 
careous substances  inclosed  in  tubes  5  and  when  he  fed 
on  vegetables  and  fruits,  they  were  sometimes  altered 


*  Scopoli,  Macqucr's  Diet,  f  Ibid, 

t  Sfipnebicr's  Obstrvations  At  Gastric  Juice. 
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Book.  V.  and  a  little  diminished  in  weight,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  put  into  weak  vinegar  ;  but  when  he  used  only 
animal  food,  they  came  out  untouched.  According  to 
this  philosopher,  whose  experiments  have  been  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  the  gastric  juice  is  naturally  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkaline.  When  poured  on  the  carbonate 
of  potasli,  it  causes  no  effervescence. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  e^^periments  on  the  juices 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  aninria^s.  No  conclusion  caa 
be  drawn  from  them  respecting  the  nature  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.  But  from  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  digestion  of  the  stomach,  especially  by 
Spallanzani,  the  following  facts  are  established. 

Iw  effect  on        Xhe  gastric  juice  attacks  the  surface  of  bodies,  unites 
the  food.  &  J  ' 

to  the  particles  of  them,  which  it  carries  off,  and  cannot 

be  separated  from  them  by  filtration.  It  operates  with 
more  energy  and  rapidity  the  more  the  food  is  divided, 
and  its  action  is  increased  by  a  warm  temperature.  The 
food  is  not  merely  reduced  to  very  minute  parts ;  its 
taste  and  smell  are  quite  changed  ;  its  sensible  propor- 
ties  are  destroyed,  and  it  acquires  new  and  very  differ- 
ent ones.  This  juice  does  not  act  as  a  ferment ;  so  far 
from]  it,  that  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  re- 
stores flesh  already  putrefied.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance  of  such  a  process  ;  indeed,  when  the  juice 
is  renewed  frequently,  as  in  the  stomach,  substances 
^^issolve  in  it  with  a  rapidity  which  excludes  all  idea  of 
fermentation.  Only  a  few  air  bubbles  make  their  es- 
cape, which  adhere  to  the  elementary  matter,  and  buoy 
it  up  to  the  top,  and  which  are  probably  extricated  by 
the  heat  of  the  solution. 

With  respect  to  the  substances  contained  in  the  sto- 
mach, only  two  facts  have  been  perfectly  ascertained: 
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The  first  is,  that  the  juice  contained  in  the  stomach  of   Chap,  iir:^ 
oxen,   calves,  sheep,  invariably  contains  uncombined  Substances 
phosphoric  acid,  as  Macquart  and  Vauquelin  have  de-   the"sto" 
monstrated  :  The  second,  that  the  juice  contained  in  the  ^^^'^^' 
stomach,  and  even  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  itself; 
has  the  property  of  coagulating  milk  and  the  serum  of 
Wood.     Dr  Young  found  that  seven  grains  of  the  in- 
ner coat  of  a  calf's  stomach,  infused  in  water,  gave  a 
liquid  which  coagulated  more  than  100  ounces  of  milk  ; 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  6857  times  its  own  weight; 
and  yet,  in  all  probability,  its  weight  was  not  much  di- 
minished. 

What  the  substance  is  which  possesses  this  coagula- 
ting property,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  but  it  is 
•evidently  not  very  soluble  in  water  :  for  the  inside  of 
a  calfs  stomach,  after  being  steeped  in  water  for  six 
hours,  and  then  well  washed  with  water,  still  furnishes 
a  liquor  on  infusion  which  coagulates  milk  *  :  And  Dr 
Young  found  that  a  piece  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
aaach,  after  being  previously  washed  with  water,  and 
then  with  a  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  still 
afforded  a  liquid  which  .,oagulated  milk  and  serum. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  this  coagulating 
substance,  whatever  it  is,  acts  very  powerfully ;  and 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  it  completely  frora 
the  stomach.  But  we  know  at  present  too  little  of  the 
nature  of  coagulation  to  be  able  to  draw  any  inference 
from  these  facts.  An  almost  imperceptible  quantity  of 
some  substances  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  coagulate  milk : 
For  Mr  Vaillant  mentions,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  that 


*  Dr  Young, 
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Cliyme 
converted 
^to  chyle 
and  excre- 
ment. 

Nature  of 
chyle. 


a  porcelain  dish  which  he  procured,  and  which  had 
lain  for  some  years  at  the  bottom  of  the.  sea,,  pos- 
sessed, in  consequenee,  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk  when  put  into  it ;  yet  it  communicated  no  taste 
to  the  milk,  and  did  not  differ  in  appearance  from  other 
cups. 

It  is  probable  that  the  saliva  is  of  service  in  the  con- 
version of  food  into  chyme  as  well  as  the  gastric  juice. 
It  evidently  serves  to  dilute  the  food  ;  and  probably  it 
may  be  serviceable  also  hy  communicating  oxygen. 

6.  The  chyme,  thus  formed,  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  subjected  to  new  changes, 
and  at  last  converted  into  two  very  different  substances, 
chyle  and  excrementitious  matter. 

The  chj/le  is  a  white-coloured  liquid,  very  much  re- 
sembling milk.  It  is  exceedingly  diiEcult  to  collect  it 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
never  been  accurately  analysed.  We  know  only  in  ge- 
neral that  it  resembles  milk  ;  containing,  like  it,  an  al- 
buminous part  capable  of  being  coagulated,  a  serum, 
and  globules  which  have  a  resemblance  to  cream  *.  It 
contains  also  different  salts  ;  and,  according  to  some,  a 
substance  scarcely  differing  from  the  sugar  of  milk,  Dr 
Charles  Smith  of  New  Jersey  relates  an  instance  of  a 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  liquid  accumulated 
appears  to  have  been  chyle.  The  patient,  a  boy  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  tapped  twice,  and  each  time  between 
seven  and  eight  quarts  of  liquid  abstracted.  Its  colour 
was  chalky-white,  and  resembled  milk  pretty  nearly, 
both  in  its  taste,  smell,  and  appearance.     On  standing) 


*  Fordyce  on  Digest J6n,  p.  121. 
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fi  night,  it  threw  up  a  good  cream,  though  not  so  much     Chap,  itn 
in  proportion  as  cow's  milk  usually  does*. 

7.  Concerning  the  process  by  which  chyle  is  formed  ^^  fortnz'^ 
from  chyme,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  It  docs  not  mical  pro- 
appear  that  the  chyme  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  an i- 
imals  ;  for  those  which  are  herbivorous  have  a  greater  :U  iv»  atV 
length  of  intestine  than  those  which  are  carnivorous. 
It  is  certain  that  the  formation  of  the  chyle  is  brought 
about  by  a  chemical  change,  although  we  cannot  say 
precisely  what  that  change  is,  or  what  the  agents  art 
by  which  it  is  produced.  But  that  the  change  is  che- 
mical, is  evident,  because  the  chyle  is  entirely  different, 
both  in  its  properties  and  appearance,  from  the  chyme. 
The  chyme,  by  the  action  of  the  intestines,  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  chyle  and  excrement:  the  first  of  which 
is  absorbed  by  a  number  of  small  vessels  called  lacteals ; 
the  second  is  pushed  along  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at 
last  thrown  out  of  the  body  altogether. 

After  the  chyme  has  been  converted  into  chyle  and 
excrement,  although  these  two  substances  remain  mix- 
ed together,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  able  to  de- 
compose each  other  ;  for  persons  have  been  known  sel- 
dom or  never  to  emit  any  excrementitious  matter  per 
anum  for  years.  In  these,  not  only  the  chyle,  but  the 
excrementitious  matter  also,  was  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teals ;  and  the  excrement  was  afterwards  thrown  out 
of  the  body  by  other  outlets,  particularly  by  the  skin  : 
in  consequence  of  which,  those  persons  have  constantly 
that  particular  odour  about  ihem  which  distinguishes 
excrement.    Now,  in  these  persons  it  is  evident  that  th^ 


*  Fbil.  Mag.n,  l^. 
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BookV,  chyle  and  excrement,  though  mixed  together,  and  even 
absorbed  together,  did  not  act  on  each  other  ;  because 
these  persons  have  been  known  to  enjoy  good  health 
for  years,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
chyle  been  destroyed. 
Ubc  of  the  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  decompositioa 
of  the  chyme,  and  the  formation  of  chyle,  is  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  bile,  which  is  poured  out  abun- 
dantly, and  mixed  with  the  chyme,  soon  after  its  en- 
trance into  the  intestines.  If  this  theory  were  true,  no 
<:hyle  could  be  formed  whenever  any  accident  prevent- 
.  ^d  the  bile  from  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal :  but 
this  is  obviously  not  the  case  j  for  frequent  instances 
have  occurred  of  persons  labouring  under  jaundice,  from 
the  bile  ducts  being  stopped,  either  by  gall-stones  or 
some  other  cause,  so  completely,  that  no  bile  could  pass 
into  the  intestines ;  yet  these  persons  Jiave  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  in  that  state.  Consequently  digestion, 
and  therefore  the  formation  of  chyle,  must  be  possible, 
independent  of  bile. 

The  principal  use  of  the  bile  seems  to  be  to  separate 
the  excrement  from  the  chyle,  after  both  have  been 
formed,  and  to  produce  the  evacuation  of  the  excre- 
ment but  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these  sub- 
stances would  remain  mixed  together,  and  that  they 
would  perhaps  even  be  partly  absorbed  together,  were 
it  not  for  the  bile,  which  seems  to  combine  with  the 
excrement,  and  by  this  combination  to  facilitate  its  se- 
paration from  the  chyle,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  absorp- 
tion. Fourcroy  supposes  that  the  bile,  as  soon  as  it  is 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  suffers 
a  decomposition  :  that  its  alkali  and  saline  ingredients 
combine  with  the  chyle,  and  render  it  more  liquid. 


while  its  albumen  and  resin  combine  with  the  eiKcre-  Chftpilir. 
mentitious  matter,  and  gradually  render  them  less  fluid  *. 
From  the  late  experiments  of  Berzelius  on  feces,  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  Chapter,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  to  be  found  in  the 
excrementitious  matter  :  So  that  the  ingenious  theory 
of  Fourcroy  is  so  far  probable.  The  bile  also  stimu- 
lates the  intestinal  canal,  and  causes  it  to  evacuate  its 
contents  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  do ;  for  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  the  body  is  constantly  cos- 
tive. 

8.  The  chyle,  after  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  lac-   ^hylc 
teals,  is  carried  by  them   into  a  pretty  large  vessel,  mixes  with 
known  by  the  name  of  the  thoracic  duct.    Into  the  same 

vessel  likewise  is  discharged  a  transparent  fluid,  con- 
veyed by  a  set  of  vessels  which  arise  from  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body.  These  vessels  are  called  lymphatics, 
and  the  fluid  which  they  convey  is  called  lymph.  In 
the  thoracic  duct,  then,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph  are 
mixed  together. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
lymphy  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  collect  it  in  any  quan- 
tity. It  is  colourless,  has  some  viscidity,  and  is  said  to 
be  specifically  heavier  than  water.  It  is  said  to  be  coa- 
gulable  by  heat ;  if  so,  it  contains  albumen  ;  and  from 
its  appearance  it  probably  contains  gelatine.  Its  quan- 
tity is  certainly  considerable,  for  the  lymphatics  are 
very  numerous. 

9.  The  chyle  and  lymph  being  thus  mixed  together,  AndJscon* 

are  conveyed  directly  into  the  blood  vessels.     The  ef-  ^F^^?  '<* 
•^  the  lungs. 


♦  Fourcroy,  x.  48, 
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feet  produced  by  their  union  in  the  thoracic  duct  is  not 
known,  but  neither  the  colour  nor  external  properties 
of  the  chyle  are  altered.  In  man,  and  many  other  ani- 
mals, the  thoracic  duct  enters  at  the  junction  of  the  left 
subclavian  and  carotid  veins,  and  the  chyle  is  conveyed 
directly  to  the  heart,  mixed  with  the  blood,  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  blood  vessels.  From  the  heart,  the 
blood  and  chyle  thus  mixed  together  are  propelled  into 
the  lungs,  where  they  undergo  farther  changes. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  traced.  The  food  is  first  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where,  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  con- 
verted into  chyme;  The  chyme  passes  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  new  process,  be- 
ing gradually  decomposed  and  converted  into  chyle  and 
cxcrementitious  matter,  which,  by  means  of  the  bile,  are 
•separated  from  each  other.  The  cxcrementitious  mat- 
ter is  evacuated,  but  the  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teals,  and  conveyed  to  the  blood  vessels  and  lungs. 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  changes  produced  on 
;t  by  these  organs. 

X 
i 


SECT.  II. 


OF  RESPIRATION. 


Rett>IratIon     ^  HE  absolute   necessity  of  respiration,  or  of  some- 

oecessarx.      thing  analogous,  is  known  to  every  one  ;  and  few  are 

ignorant  that  in  man^  and  hot  blooded  animals^  the  or- 
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gan  by  which  respiration  is  performed  is  the  lungs.    Chap.  IIL^ 
Now  respiration  consists  in  drawing  a  certain  quantity 
of  air  into  the  lungs,^aud  throwing  it  out  again  alter- 
hatelj.     Whenever  this  function  is  suspended,  even  for 
a  very  short  time,  the  animal  dies. 

The  fluid  respired  by  animals  is  common  atmosphe- 
rical air  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  no  other  gaseous  body  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed can  be  substituted  for  it.  All  the  known  gases  have 
been  tried  ;  but  they  all  prove  fatal  to  the  animal  which 
is  made  to  breathe  them.  Gaseous  bodies,  as  far  as  res- 
piration is  concerned,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
1.  Unrespirable  gases  j  2.  Respirable  gases. 

I.  The  gases  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  of  such  Unrespirv 
a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  dravvn  into  the  lungs  of  ^  ^S^^** 
(m  animal  at  all ;  the  epiglottis  closiijig  spasmodically 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  it.  To  this  class  belong 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  all  the  other  acid  gases,  as 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  *.     Ammoniacal  gas  belongs  to  the  same  class  ; 


•  *  Jowf.  de  Piys.  xxviii.  418. — Pilatre  de  Rozier  went  into  a  brewer's  tub 
while  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  by  fermentation,  A  gentle  heat 
manifested  itself  m  all  parts  of  his  body,  and  occasioned  a  sensible  per- 
spiration. A  slight  itching  sensation  constrained  him  frequently  to  shut 
his  e^'es.  When  he  attempted  to  breathe,  a  violent  feeling  of  suffocation 
prevented  him.  He  sought  far  the  steps  to  get  out;  but  not  findings 
them  readily,  the  necessity  of  breathing  increased,  he  became  giddy,  and 
felt  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  ears.  As  soon  as  his  aiouth  reached  the 
air  he  breathed  freely,  but  for  some  time  he  could  not  distinguish  objects ; 
his  face  was  purple,  his  limbs  weak,  and  he  understood  with  difficulty 
what  was  said  to  him.  But  these  symptoms  soon  left  him.  He  repeated 
the  experiment  often  ;  and  always  found,  that  as  long  as,  he  continued 
without  breathing,  he  could  speak  and  move  about  without  inconve- 
nience ;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  breathe,  the  feeling  of  suffocation 
came  on. — Ibid.  p.  4^2. 
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for  thte  langs  of  animals  suiFocated  by  it  tvere  found  by 
Pilatre  not  to  give  a  green  colour  to  vegetable  blues  *• 

11.  The  gases  belonging  to  the  second  class  may  be 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  thrown  out  again  without 
any  opposition  from  the  respiratory  organs  ;  of  course 
the  animal  is  capable  of  respiring  them.  They  may 
be  divided  into  four  subordinate  classes  :  1.  The  first 
set  of  ^ases  occasion  death  immediately,  but  produce 
no  visible  change  in  the  blood.  They  occasion  the  ani- 
mal's death  merely  by  depriving  him  of  air,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  would  be  suffocated  by  being  kept  un- 
der water.  The  only  gases  which  belong  to  this  class 
are  hydrogen  and  azotic — 2.  The  second  set  of  gases 
occasion  death  immediately,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
produce  certain  changes  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  kill 
not  merely  by  depriving  the  animal  of  air,  but  by  cer* 
tain  specific  properties.  The  gases  belonging  to  this 
class  arc  carbureted  hydrogen^  sulphureted  hydrogen  \^ 
carbonic  oxide^  and  perhaps  also  nitrous  gas.'-^3.  The 
third  set  of  gases  may  be  breathed  for  some  time  with, 
out  destroying  the  animal,  but  death  ensues  at  last,  pro. 
vided  their  action  be  long  enough  coutinued.  To  this 
class  belong  the  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  gas  J. — 4. 
The  fourth  set  may  be  breathed  any  length  of  time 
without  injuring  the  animal,  j^ir  is  the  only  gasebus 
body  belonging  to  this  class  §. 


♦  four,  dc  Phys.  xxviii.  424. 

t  See  Chaus.ier'«  experiments,  Ibid.  IvI.  55. 

I  Perhaps  also  nitrous  gas  might  have  the  $anic  eiFect,  if  it  ccij,!d  be 
breathed  by  an  animal  whose  liraga  contained  no  oxygen. 

^  For  by  far  the  complctest  account  of  all  the  experiment*  hitherto 
wade  on  the-Tcspiration  ot  animal b,  the  reader  i»  referred  to  Dr  BostocVs 
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It  has  been  long  known  that  an  animal  can  only  ^^P-  ^^ 
fcreathe  a  certain  quantity  of  air  for  a  limited  time  5  Oxygeu  ne- 
after  which  it  becomes  the  most  deadly  poison,  and  rSim-atSu* 
produces  suffocation  as  effectually  as  the  most  noxious 
gas,  or  a  total  absence  of  air.  It  was  suspected  long 
ago  that  this  change  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  a 
part  of  the  air  j  and  Mayow  made  a  number  of  very  in- 
genious experiments  in  order  to  prove  the  fact.  In 
1757  Dr  Black,  by  breathing  through  lime-water,  as- 
certained that  the  air,  when  thrown  out  of  the  lungs, 
contained  carbonic  acid*.  This  discovery  was  still 
farther  confirmed  by  Lavoisier  in  his  first  dissertation 
on  respiration,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  for  1717.  Priestley  and  Scheele  demon- 
strated that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospherical 
air  is  diminished  by  respiration.  It  was  afterwards 
proved  by  Lavoisier,  and  many  other  philosophers,  who 
confirmed  and  extended  his  facts,  that  no  animal  can 
live  in  air  totally  destitute  of  oxygen. .  Even  fish,  whicli 
do  not  sensibly  respire,  die  very  soon  if  the  water  in 
which  they  live  be  deprived  of  oxygen  gas.  Frogs, 
which  can  suspend  their  respiration  at  pleasure,  die  ia 
abQUt  forty  minutes,  if  the  water  in  which  they  have 
been  confined  be  covered  over  with  oil  f .  Insects  and 
worms,  as  Vauquelin  has  proved,  exhibit  precisely  the 
same  phenomena.  They  require  air  as  well  as  other 
animals,  and  di^  like  them  if  they  be  deprived  of  it. 
They  diminish  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  in 


excellent  Estay  on  Respiraticn.      Nor  are  the  clearness,  impartiality,  and 
solid  judgment  of  this  author  inferior  to  the  extent  of  hi»  information, 

•  Black's  Lecturet,ii. 87.  ~ 

f  Carradori,  Ami^  <fe  Ciim.  Xxix,  x;t. 
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Book  V.     which  they  live,  and  give  out,  by  respiration,  the  vtrf 
*  same  products  as  other  animals.      Worms,  which  are 

more  retentive  of  life  than  most  other  animals,  or  at 
least  not  so  much  aiFected  by  poisonous  gases,  absorb 
every  particle  of  > the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  in 
tvhich  they  are  confined  before  they  die.  Mr  Vauque* 
lin's  experiments  were  made  on  ihegryllus  viridissimus, 
the  limaxjlavusy  and  helix  pomatia  *. 

The  quantity  of  air  respired  differs  very  much  in 
different  animals.  Man  and  hot-blooded  animals  are 
under  the  necessity  of  breathing  constantly  5  whereas 
amphibious  animals  have  a  certain  power  over  respira. 
lion,  and  can  suspend  the  function  altogether  for  a 
limited  time.  Dr  Barclay  has  ascertained  that  these 
animals  acquire  a  much  greater  command  over  their 
respiratory  organs  by  habit.  Fish  do  not  breathe  at 
all,  and  consume  so  little  air,  that  the  small  portion 
of  it  held  in  solution  by  the  water  in  which  they  swim 
is  sufficient  for  them.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
respirations  made  in  a  given  time  diifer  considerably  in 
different  men.  Dr  Hales  reckons  them  at  20  in  s 
minute-  A  man  on  whom  Dr  Menzies  made  experi- 
Number  of  "^^^^s,  breathed  only  14  times  in  a  minute.  Mr  Davy 
xe»piratioii8.  informs  us  that  he  makes  between  26  and  27  in  a  mi- 
nute. I  myself  make  about  19  at  an  average.  The 
average  of  all  is  20.  Now  20  in  a  minute  make  28,800 
in  24  hours. 
Quantity  of  The  quantity  of  air  drawn  in  and  emitted  at  every 
air  respired,  regpiratipn  must  differ  considerably  with  the  size  of  the 
man  and  the  capacity  of  his  lungs.     Dr  Menzies  foun^ 


♦  Ann.  tie  Cb'm»  Xii  a/S. 
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that  a  man  draws  in  at  a  medium  40  cubic  inches  of  air  Chap.  UL 
at  every  inspiration.  Dr  Goodwin  has  concluded, 
from  his  experiments,  that,  after  a  complete  expiration, 
the  mean  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  lungs 
amounts  to  109  cubic  inches;  and  Menzies  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  that,  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  there 
remains  179.  Mr  Davy  has  concluded  that  his  lungs^^ 
after  a  forced  expiration,  still  retain  41  cubic  inches  of 
air ;  after  a  natural  expiration  they  contain 

118  cubic  incites 
After  a  natural  inspiration  135 
After  a  forced  inspiration    254 

By  a  full  forced  expiration,  after  a  forced  inspiration, 

he  threw  out « 190  cubic  inches 

After  a  natural  inspiration  •  •   78*5 
After  a  natural  expiration  •.   6T5 

Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  have  calculated,  that,  in  aa 
ordinary  inspiration,  16*5  cubic  inches  of  air  are  drawn 
into  the  lungs.  In  their  experiments  the  average  quan- 
tity of  air  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  in  an  expiration  amount- 
ed to  61  cubic  inches,  but  the  breathing  was  much  fuller 
and  slower  than  usual.  In  one  case  a  forced  expiration 
amounted  to  166  cubic  inches  ;  in  another  to  204  cubic 
inches.  From  the  experiments  of  the  same  gentlemen 
it  appears,  that  the  lungs  of  a  stout  man  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  high  after  death  contain  nearly  100  cubic  in- 
ches of  air  *. 

Dr  Menzies'  estimate  of  an  ordinary  inspiration  seems 
to  approach  nearest  the  average  ;  but  Dr  Bostock  has 
shown  that  his  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
is  too  low.      Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  very  iJiuch  i£ 


#  P6ii,  Trattf,  i8o^. 
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produced 
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respired. 


Change  of 

hulk. 


we  suppose,  with  him,  that  the  ordinary  quantity  of  aif 
contained  in  the  lungs  is  280  cubic  inches  ;  and  that  40 
inches,  or  ^th  of  the  whole,  is  drawn  in  and  thrown  out 
^t  tvery  ordinary  respiration.  This,  supposing  20  res- 
pirations in  a  minute,  will  make  the  quantity  of  air 
drawn  in  and  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  every  minute 
•amount  to  800  inches  ;  to  48,000  inches  in  the  hour  ; 
and  to  1,152,000  inches  in  24  hours,  which  amounts  to 
rather  more  than  52^  lbs  avoirdupois.  If  this  estimate 
is  too  high,  it  is  probably  at  least  as  near  the  truth  as 
that  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  which  appears  as  much  too 
low. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  changes  produced 
by  respiration.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  1.  The 
changes  produced  upon  the  air  respired  ;  2.  Changes 
produced  upon  the  blood  exposed  to  this  air.  Each  of 
these  naturally  claims  our  attention. 

I.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  upon 
the  air  by  respiration,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Priest- 
ley, Cigna,  Menzies,  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  Davy, 
Allen  and  Pepys.     These  changes  are  the  following  : 

1.  Part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  respired  disappears  ; 

2.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  in  its  place  j  3.  It  is  load* 
cd  with  water  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  change  of  bulk  which  air  un- 
dergoes by  being  respired.  According  to  Davy,  air, 
by  a  single  inspiration  and  expiration,  is  diminished 
from  -rV^h  to  rl^th  part  of  its  bulk  *.  In  the  numerous 
and  accurate  experiments  made  by  Allen  and  Pepys  onf 


Davy's  Researches,  |».  43] 
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k  very  large  scale,  the  average  diminution  was  little  Chap,  iir. 
more  than  half  2.  per  cent,,  and  even  this  seems  to  have 
been  owing  rather  to  unavoidable  inaccuracy  than  to 
real  absorption.  In  the  experiments  of  BerthoUet,  con* 
ducted  also  with  very  great  care,  the  diminution  varied 
from  0*69  to  3-70  per  cent.  *,  If,  with  Dr  Bostock* 
we  take  -g^th  as  the  average  diminution,  and  40  inches 
as  the  quantity  of  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  at  each  in*» 
spiration,  then  it  will  follow  that  half  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  air  disappears  each  time  we  respire.  This  in  a  day 
would  amount  to  14,400  cubic  inches,  which  is  rather 
more  than  eight  cubic  feet. 

When  air  is  breathed  till  the  animal  can  support  it 
no  longer,  the  diminution  which  it  undergoes  is  vari* 
ously  stated.  Mr  Davy  found  it  to  amount  to  tV^^  o^ 
the  whole  air  f  ;  Lavoisier  and  Goodwyn  to  ^th  % } 
Allen  and   Pepys  to  ^V^h  §  ;  and   Crawford  ||,  on  the  * 

other  hand,  found  no  diminution  at  all.  These  num^ 
bers  vary  so  much  from  each  other,  and  from  the  esti- 
mate from  a  single  respiration,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoi^  concluding  the  diminution  to  be  different  at  difFer- 
&at  times.  I  was  induced  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Dalton^ 
in  the  summer  of  1806,  to  make  some  experiments  oa 
the  subject.  In  some  cases  I  could  perceive  no  dimi- 
nution at  all  ;  in  others  it  was  perceptible.  It  was 
greatest  when  the  animal  was  taken  out  repeatedly 
during  the  experiment,  or  when  air  was  employed 
which  was  purer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.     I  am 


*  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  461.  f  Davy's  Researches ^  p.  435. 

t  Bostock  on  Respiration,  p.  87.  ^  P/jH.  Mag.  xxxii.  454. 
Ij  Crawford  on  Htat^f.  146.  .:;,i>o1i<.G 
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Book  V.     disposed  to  consider  this  diminution  as  accidental,  and 
'  owing  to  some  absorption  of  air  altogether  independent 

of  respiration,  and  exceedingly  various  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. 
Oxygen  2.  When  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  is  thrown  out 

again,  it  is  found  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen* 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  this  principle  is  lost  by  respiration  in  a  given 
time  ;  but  they  by  no  means  correspond  with  one  an- 
olher.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable,  if  not  absolute- 
ly certain,  that  the  degree  of  efect  which  the  same  ani- 
mal produces  upon  the  air  respired  differs  materially 
at  different  times,  and  in  consequence  of  different  cir- 
cumstances. Nothing,  therefore,  beyond  an  approxi- 
mation can  be  expected  from  our  experiments  on  this 
function. 

Dv  Menzies  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  a  man  in  a  day* 
According  to  him,  36  inches  are  consumed  in  a  minute, 
and  of  course  51,840  inches  in  24  hours  *.  Tliis  esti- 
mate exceeds  that  obtained  by  Lavoisier  and  Davy 
from  their  experiments.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  estimate 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  a  man  in  24  hours 
at  4(3,037  cubic  inches,  and  this  nearly  coincides  with 
•  the  result  which  Lavoisier  obtained  from  his  last  expe- 
riments, in  which  he  was  occupied  when  he  was  drag- 
ged to  the  place  of  execution.  With  this  also  the  ex- 
periments of  Davy  coincide  very  well.  He  calculates 
that  31 '6  inches  of  oxygen  are  consumed  in  a  minute,, 
which,  in   24  hours,  makes  45,504   inchest*      Thi» 


*  Bostock  on  Retftratiwr^,  8  u  f  lDvtj\  Retearcbni  p.  433. 
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coincidence  would  dispose  us  to  embrace  this  result  as  Chap.  IIL^ 
affording  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  may 
conclude,  then,  that  in  a  day  a  man  consumes  rather 
more  than  25  cubic  feet  of  oxygen.  Now,  since  the 
oxygen  amounts  only  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  follows,  that  in  a  day,  a  man  destroys,  or  ren- 
ders unfit  for  supporting  combustion  and  respiration, 
no  less  than  125  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  result  obtained 
by  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys  is  somewhat  less,  or  about 
27*5  cubic  inches  per  minute.  And  they  think  that 
in  ordinary  respiration  the  proportion  consumed  is  much 
smaller. 

3.  The  air  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  con-  gi^\o"rTOed« 
tains  in  it  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  did  not  ex- 
ist in  it  previous  to  its  being  used  for  respiration.  Dr 
Menzies  conceived  that  the  bulk  of  this  gas  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  This  also 
was  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Dr  Crawford.  La- 
voisier, in  his  experiments  on  the  Guinea  pig,  found  it 
somewhat  less.  In  his  first  experiment  he  found  the 
oxygen  consumed,  to  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  as  20  to 
16*5  ;  in  his  second,  as  20  to  ITS*.  In  his  experi- 
ments on  Seguin,  in  1789,  the  oxygen  consumed  was  to 
the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  formed  nearly  as  20  to  16*6  ; 
but  in  those  that  were  made  afterwards,  the  proportion 
©f  carbonic  acid  is  diminished  by  nearly  one-half.  In 
Mr  Davy's  experiments,  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  oxy- 
gen consumed  t ;  so  that  in  this  respect  they  coincided 


*  Sec  the  details,  Mem.  Par.  1780,  p.  401.  j  Ann,  de  Cbim.  v.  t^I-  > 
and  in  Bostock  on  Respiration,  p.  79. 
f  Davy's  Eesearctett  p.  431. 
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Book  V.  with  those  of  Crawford  and  Menzles.  'I  was  informed 
by  Mr  Dalton,  in  the  summer  of  1806,  that  he  had  sa- 
tisfied himself,  by  a  variety  of  Experiments,  that  the 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  was  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  ;the  oxygen  gas  consumed.  On  repeating  the  ex- 
periment with  that  particular  view,  I  found  that  in  some 
cases  this  took  place  very  nearly  ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
the  bulk  of  oxygen  which  disappeared  was  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  ^be  carbonic lacjd  fortned  ;  but  the 
difference  varied  considerably,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  air  by  respiration.  Hence  I 
consider  it  as  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  a  part  of  the 
air  ,.  by  some  other  way  than  respiration.  If  this  ab- 
straction be  allowed  for,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  own 
experiments,  that  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  respiration  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen 
which  has  disappeared.  The  absolute  quantity  it  is 
difficult,  to  state,  as  it  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. I  am  disposed  to  consider  it,  at  an  average,  as 
approaching  to  40,000  cubic  inches  in  24  hours,  though 
probably  somewhat  under  that  quantity.  Now,  this 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contains  little  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  of  carbon.  Messrs  Al- 
len and  Pepys  found  the  carbonic  acid  formed  exactly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared. 
Tt  amounted  in  their  experiments  to  about  27^  cubic  in- 
ches per  minute,  or  39,534  cubic  inches  in  24  hours,  a 
quantity  which  contains  above  11  ounces  troy  of  solid 
carbon.  Air  thrown  out  of  the  lungs  contained  in 
their  experiments  about  8  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  Berthollet's  experiments,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  form- 


ed  varied  from  5' 53  to  13'S2  per  cent.     But  the  animal     Chap,  m. 
was  confined  for  several  hours  in  the  same  air  *. 

4.  Dr  Priestley  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  Azote, 
not  orilj  the  oxygen,  but  the  azote  also,  of  the  air  re-i 
spired  was  diminished  f.  This  opinion  was  still  far- 
ther confirmed  by  Davy,  who  found  the  consumption' 
of  azote  to  amount  to  about  ^th  of  that  of  the  oxygen  |. 
Dr  Henderson  has  lately  made  experiments  with  the 
same  result,  though  the  proportion  of  azote  absorbed 
was  rather  less  J.  Upon  repeating  these  experiments, 
I  found  likewise  a  loss  of  azote  j  but  it  was  extremely 
inconstant,  sometimes  being  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
at  other  times  considerable.  It  kept  pace  with  the  di- 
minution of  the  bulk  of  the  air  respired,  and  with  the 
difference  between  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  consumed 
and  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  Hence  1  am  disposed 
to  ascribe  all  of  these  differences  to  the  same  cause.  I 
conceive  that  a  portion  of  the  air  respired  disappears 
without  undergoing  any  change,  and  that  this  portion 
occasions  the  diminution  of  the  azote,  and  the  difference 
between  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  and  the 
oxygen  consumed.  What  comes  of  this  portion  of  air 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  I  think  it  conceivable  that  the 
disappearing  of  such  a  portion  may  be  confined  to  the 
unnatural  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  experiment ; 
that  the  difficulty  of  throwing  out  the  air  from  the  lungs 
in  these  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  induce  absor- 
bents to  act,  and  remove  a  portion  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary situation  of  the  lungs,  would  have  been  thrown 


*  Mem.  d^ArausU,  ii.  461.  f  Priestley,  ii.  380. 

J  Davy's  Researches,  p.  433.  §  Nicholson's  J%ur,  viii.  44. 
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Book  V.  out  by  expiration.  Messrs  Allen  and  Pcpys,  in  all  their 
experiments,  found  no  change  in  the  azote^  and  no  ab- 
sorption of  it  whatever.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
diminution  formerly  observed  may  have  been  owing  to 
errors  in  the  experiments.  Berthollet  found  the  pro- 
portion of  azote  to  increase  a  little  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, which  he  ascribes  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the  air 
from  moisture  and  heat. 
Water  5.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  proportion  of  wa- 

ter emitted  from  the  lungs  mixed  with  the  air  expired, 
as  it  is  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr  Hales,  it  amounts  in  a  day  to  20*4 
cz.  *  ;  but  his  method  was  not  susceptible  of  great  ac- 
curacy. Mr  Lavoisier,  on  the  other  hand,  estimates  it 
\  rather  higher ;  but  the  proportion  seems  rather  to  have 

"been  the  result  of  calculation  than  of  any  direct  mea- 
surement. The  result  of  a  few  trials  which  I  made 
during  the  summer  of  1806,  gave  me  very  nearly  19 
ounces  per  day  as  the  quantity  emitted  from  my  own 
lungs  ;  but  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  results,  as 
they  were  not  sufficiently  varied  to  give  a  fair  average  ; 
but  I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  method  I 
followed^  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  I  filled  a  glass 
with  water,  and  then  by  breathing  on  it,  and  gradually 
raising  its  temperature  till  the  vapour  of  the  breath  just 
ceased  to  be  condensed,  I  ascertained  the  force  of  the 
vapour  contained  in  the  air  respired  from  Mr  Dalton*s 
table.  Then,  ascertaining  the  force  of  vapour  in  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  time,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  force 
oF  the  vapour  in  the  breath,  I  obtained  the  force  of  the 


*   regft.  Stat.  ii.  317. 
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vapour  actually  emitted  from  the  lungs.     Supposing   ^  Chap,  iii. 
40  inches  of  air  to  be  drawn  in  at  each  inspiration,  it 
was  easy  to  calculate,  from  Dalton's  table,  the  weight 
of  the  vapour  which  it  contained  when  emitted, 

6.  In  ordinary  cases  of  respiration,  the  oxygen, 
which  disappears,  is  just  balanced  by  the  carbonic  acid 
formed,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  air  continues  unalteried : 
but  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Messrs  Allen 
and  Pepys,  that  when  the  same  quantity  of  air  is 
breathed  backwards  and  forwards  as  long  as  possible, 
a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  disappears  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  This  oxygen 
is  absorbed  by  the  system.  It  diminishes  the  bulk  of 
the  air  respired,  and  amounts  to  about  tV^*^  °^  ^^^® 
whole  air  respired  at  an  average. 

7.  When  oxygen  gas,  nearly  pure,  is  breathed,  ra-   Respiration 
ther  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given  out ;   gas^^^^*** 
for  the  air  expired  contains,  at  an   average,  above  ten 

per  cent,  of  that  gas*  It  appears  also  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  that  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  gas  disappears,  and  then  an  equal  bulk  of  azo- 
tic gas  is  found  in  its  place.  This  substitution  of  a- 
xote  is  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  experi* 
ment,  and  diminishes  as  the  respiration  continues. 
It  is  difficult  at  present  to  account  for  this  substitution. 
The  quantity  observed,  amounting  at  an  average  to 
nearly  80  cubic  inches,  is  too  great  to  be  ascribed  to 
an  error  in  the  experiment.  It  can  only  be  fully  ac- 
counted for  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  com- 
position of  azote,  which  is  still  unknown  ;  though,  from 
the  recent  experiments  of  Davy  and  Berzelius,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  compound. 
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Book  V.  8.  When  an  animal   is  made  to  breath  a  mixture  of 

Of  a  mix-  79  hydrogen  gas  and  21  oxygen  gas,  the  respiration 
gciTancl'hy-  S°^^  *^^  without  any  inconvenience  ;  carbonic  acid  gas 
drogen.  is  formed  as  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  disappears,  and  azote  is  found  in  its  place. 
This  mixture  has  a  sedative  effect,  and  makes  the  ani* 
mal  sleepy.  It  appears  probable,  from  the  observations 
of  Messrs  Allen  and  Pepys,  that  during  sleep  the  quan^ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is  Jess  than  when  the  ani-r 
mal  is  awake. 
Respiration  9.  A  great  number  of  experiments  have  lately  been 
ef  fishes.  made  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  by  Proven9al  and 
Humboldt  *.  It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  re*, 
quire  oxygen  gas  as  well  as  other  animals,  and  that  if 
the  water  in  which  they  are  be  deprived  of  the  whole 
of  its  air,  they  die  very  speedily,  Proven9al  and  Hum- 
boldt employed  for  their  experiments  the  water  of  the 
Seine.  They  separated  the  air  from  a  quantity  of  it 
by  boiling,  ana  bubjected  it  to  a  chemical  analysis. 
Into  another  quantity  of  the  same  water,  tenches  were 
put  and  confined  for  several  hqurs  till  they  began  to  suf- 
fer ;  they  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  air  separated 
from  the  water  in  which  they  had  lived,  and  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis.  In  every  case  a  portion,  both 
of  oxygen  and  azote  had  disappeared,  and  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  had  been  formed.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  results  of  a  variety  of  their  experiments. 


*  Mem.  (TArtueil,  ii.  2S^^ 
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Nature  of  the 
gases. 

a, 

d 

0 

Q 

u 

c 

The  fishes  have 

S  6 

<  s 

Carb.  acid  produ- 
ced, the  oxygen  ab 
.eorbed  being  100. 

Number  of 
fishes  and  time. 

< 

w 

3 

1 

0. 

Total 
Oxygen 
Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

7-0 

I35-I 

5-6 

9i-8 

33-7 

39-9 

465 

20*1 

26-7 

43 

57 

Threi  tenches 
durir)g5hours, 
15  minutes. 

Total 
Oxygen 
Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

5240 

'.n^-9 

347-1 

ai  0 

404-0 
44-0 

249-5 
1 10-9 

119-6 

II I -9 
97-6 

89.9 

87 

80 

Seven  tenches 
during  6  hours. 

Total 
Oxygen 
Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

J24-0 

'5i'9 
.347-1 

ZI'O 

453*0 

lo-s 

289-5 

153-0 

71-0 

145-4 
57-6 

132-0 

40 

91 

Seven  tenches 
during  8  hours. 

Total 
Oxygen 

Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

483-0 
M3-7 

i9'3 

345-^ 

4-2 

294-1 

47-a 

137-5 

139-5 
^5-9 

27-9 

19 

20 

One  tench  du- 
ring 17  hours. 

Total 
Oxygen 

Azote 
Carbonic 

483-0 
143-7 
320-0 

19-3 

4c8-o 
62-6 

285-4 
6o-o 

75-0 

81-1 

34-6 

40-7 

43 

50 

Three  tenches 
during  y^ 
hours. 

Total 
Oxygen 
Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

4830 

M37 

320-0 

^9-3 

483-0 

143-7 
320-0 

i9"3 

39S-6 

40-0 

246.6 

iiz-o 

372-5 

37-8 

25i-9 

8f-8 

84-4 
1 10-5 

1037 
73'4 

105 -9 
67-1 

92,7 
«a-5 

7^ 

89 

Three  tenches 
during  5  hours. 

Total 
Oxygen 
Azote 
Carbonic  acid 

63 

59 

Two  tenches 
during  7 
hours*. 

Iz'L 

*  The  numbers  in  this  table  indicate  cubic  centimetres, 
timetre  is  equal  to  00610  of  a  cubic  inch. 


A  cubic  cen- 
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The  quantity  of  gas  obtained  from  the  Seine  water, 
was  at  an  average  0*0275  of  its  bulk,  or  not  quite 
y^  part ;  the  average  quantity  of  oxygen  which  this 
gas  contained  was  0*310. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  respira* 
tion  of  fishes  differs  very  much  from  that  of  other  animals. 
The  oxygen  is  not  merely  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
as  happens  during  the  respiration  of  men  and  the  larger 
animals  ;  but  a  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  and  introduced 
into  the  system.  A  portion  also  of  azote  is  absorbed. 
The  quantity  of  air  consumed  by  fishes  is  extremely 
small,  when  compared  with  that  consumed  by  terrestrial 
animals.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  air  consumed,  and  of  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  an  hour,  is  stated  in  cubic  in- 
ches. 


I  ..K- 


Time. 

Z  .£    • 

3    t>    «^ 

5i 

Absorption  in  i  hour 
in  cubi*  inches. 

Carbonic 
acid  produ- 
ced, in  cubic 
inches. 

X    <U    1.    y 

3 

Oxygen. 

Azote. 

2S  Feb. 

0*056 

0*0245 

0*0106 

0*0140 

3  March 

0*151 

7 

6 

0*0221 

0*0192 

0-0177 
0  0185 

7  Mavch 

0*034 

7 
1 

17 

11  March 

0*017 

O'ObTQ 

0*0126 

0-0136 

28  Feb. 

0'178 

3 

0-0298 

0-0123 

0-0150 
0*0512 

24  Feb. 

0*141 

a 

5 

0*0575 

0-0405 

20  Feb. 

0*130 

2 

7 

0*0635 

0*0397 

0*0370 
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From  this  table,  compared  with  the  facts  stated  in    Chap.  IIL^ 
the  preceding  part  of  this  section,  it  follows,  that  in  a 
given  time  a  man  consumes  50,000  times  as  much  oxy- 
gen gas  as  a  tench.     Yet  the  presence  of  this  principle 
is  equally  necessary  for  the  existence  of  both. 

II.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  changes   Changes 
produced  on  the  blood  by  respiration.     The   whole  of  on^thc 
the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  cir-  ^^*^^ 
culates  through  the  vessels  of  that  organ  ;  and  during 
that  circulation  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
which  the  animal  is  constantly  drawing  into  the  lungs. 
Now,  certain  changes  are  produced  upon  it  by  this  ac* 
tion,  which  have  been  partly  traced  by  the  experiments 
of  Priestley,  Cigna,  Fourcroy,   Hassenfratz,  Beddoes, 
Watt,  and  above  all  by  those  of  Mr  Davy.     These 
changes,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  the 
following:  1.  It  acquires  a  florid  red  colour,  and  the 
chyle  disappears  ;  3.  It  loses  a  portion  of  carbon  ;  4.  It 
emits  water. 

1.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  blood  which  flows 
in  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  reddish  purple  colour,  whereas 
the  arterial  blood  is  of  a  florid  scarlet  colour.  Lower 
observed  that  the  colour  of  the  venous  blood  was  con- 
verted into  that  of  arterial  during  its  passage  through 
the  lungs.  No  chyle  can  be  distinguished  by  its  white 
colour  in  the  blood  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
lungs.  The  changes,  then,  which  take  place  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  are  two  :  1.  It  acquires  a  florid 
red  colour  ;  2.  The  chyle  totally  disappears.  Lower 
himself  knew  that  the  change  was  produced  by  the  air, 
and  Mayow  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  by  absorb- 
ing a  part  of  the  air.  But  it  was  not  till  Dr  Priestley 
discovered  that  venous  blood  acquires  a  scarlet  colour 
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Action  of 
different 
gases  on 
blood. 


I.  Oxygen, 


a.  Air, 


3.  Azotic, 


when  put  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  and  arterial  blood 
a  dark  red  colour  when  put  in  contact  with  hydrogen 
gas  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  oxygen  gas  in- 
stantly gives  venous  blood  the  colour  of  arterial  ;  and 
hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  gives  arterial  blood  the  co- 
lour of  venous  blood — it  was  not  till  then  that  philoso- 
phers began  to  attempt  any  thing  like  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  respiration. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  of  so  complex  a  nature  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  ex- 
posure to  different  gases  out  of  the  body  ;  and  even  if 
that  could  be  done,  we  have  no  method  of  proving  that 
the  eflfects  of  these  gaseous  bodies  upon  the  coagulated 
blood  are  the  same  as  they  would  be  on  the  blood  in  its 
natural  state,  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  a  living  ani- 
mal. The  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  are  the 
following  : 

1st,  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Priestley, 
Girtanner,  and  Hassenfratz,  that  when  venous  blood  is 
exposed  to  oxygen  gas  confined  over  it,  the  blood  in- 
stantly assumes  a  scarlet  colour.  Mr  Davy  could  not 
perceive  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
gas. 

2d,  The  same  change  of  colour  takes  place  when 
blood  is  exposed  to  common  air.  In  this  case  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  and  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  gas,  exactly  equal  to  it  in  bulk,  disappears  ; 
making  allowance  for  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
blood  itself. 

3d,  Venous  blood  exposed  to  the  action  of  azotic  gas 
continues  unaltered  in  colour ;  neither  does  any  percep- 
tible diminution  of  the  gas  ensue. 
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4th,  Venous  blood  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitrous  ^Chap.  in. 
gas  becomes  of  a  deep  purple,  and  about  -|^th  of  the  gas  4.  Nitrous, 
is  absorbed. 

5tb,  Venous  blood  exposed  to  nitrous  oxide  becomes   5.  Nitrous 
of  a  brighter  purple,  especially  on  the  surface,  and  a   °^^"^» 
considerable  portion  of  the  gas  is  absorbed. 

6th,  Venous  blood  exposed  to  carbonic  acid  gas  be-   6.  Carbonic 
comes   of  a  brownish  red  colour,  much   darker  than        ' 
usual,  and  the  gas  is  slightly  diminished  in  bulk. 

1th,  Carbureted  hydrogen  gas  gives  venous  blood  a  7-  Carbu- 
fine  red  colour,  a  shade  darker  than  oxygen  gas  does,  drogen. 
as  was  first  observed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  small  portion  of  the  gas  is  absorbed.  This  gas 
has  the  property  of  preventing,  or  at  least  greatly  re- 
tarding, the  putrefaction  of  blood,  as  was  "fii^t- observ- 
ed by  Mr  Watt  *.  ; 

Sth,  When  arterial  blood  is  put  in  contact  with  azo-   Arterial 
tic  gas,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  gradually  assumes  the   g^ed  by  a- 
dark  colour  of  venous  blood,  as  Dr  Priestley  found  f .   ^^^'^  ^"<i 

.  .  carbonic 

The  same  philosopher  also  observed,  that  arterial  blood  acid  gas; 
acquired  the  colour  of  venous  blood  when  placed  in  va- 
cuo %*     Consequently  this  alteration  of  colour  is  owing 
to  some  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  itself, 
independent  of  any  external  agent. 

The  arterial  blood  becomes  much  more  rapidly  and 
deeply  dark  coloured  when  it  is  left  in  contact  with  hy- 
drogen gas  placed  above  it  §,  We  must  suppose  there- 
fore that  the  presence  of  this  gas  accelerates  and  in- 


*  Davy's  Researches,  p.  380.  f  Priestley,  iii.  363. 

i  Ibid,   and  jlnn^  de  Ch'm.  ix.  269.  $  Fourcroy,  IbiJ.  vii-  l49' 
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the  blood  without  any  external  agent. 

By  r«t»  9^^>  ^^  arterial  blood  be  left  in  contact  with  oxygen 

f;  !i  :  j^as,  it  gradually  assumes  the  same  dark  colour  which 
.4  ii  would  have  acquired  in  vacuo,  or  in  contact  with  hy- 
drogen -,  and  after  this  change  oxygen  can  no  longer  re- 
store its  scarlet  colour  *♦  Therefore  it  is  only  upon  a 
part  of  the  blood  that  the  oxygen  acts  ;  and  after  this 
part  has  undergone  the  change  which  occasions  the  dark 
colour,  the  blood  loses  the  power  of  being  affected  by 
oxygen. 

And  by  10/^,  Mr  Hassenfratz  poured  into  venous  blood  a 

©xvmuriatjc  quantify  of  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  the  blood  was  instantly 
decomposed,  and  assumed  a  deep  and  almost  black  co- 
lour. When  he  poured  common  muriatic  acid  into 
blood,  the  colour  was  not  altered  f ,  Now  oxymuriatic 
acid  has  the  property  of  giving  out  its  oxygen  readily  ; 
consequently  the  black  colour  was  owing  to  the  instant 
combination  of  a  part  of  the  blood  with  oxygen, 

Thfory  of  2.  t)r  Priestley,  the  first  of  the  modern  chemists  who 

turned  his  attention  to  respiration,  concluded  from  some 
of  his  earliest  experiments,  that  the  blood,  as  it  passed 
through  the  lungs,  gave  out  phlogiston  to  the  air,  which 
was  expired  loaded  with  that  substance ;  and  of  course 
that  the  purpose  of  respiration  was  to  free  the  blood  of 
phlogiston.  Lavoisier  soon  after  ascertained  with  more 
precision  the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  during 
respiration  ;  and  he  formed  a  theory  in  order  to  ex- 
plain that  function,  assuming  as  its  basis  that  all  the 


Fficstlcy. 
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changes  on  the  air  inspired  are  produced  in  the  lungs  ;  Chap,  irt.^ 
and  of  course,  that  all  the  new  substances  expired  are 
formed  in  the  lungs.  According  to  him,  the  blood  al  •  i,  °Lav«t- 
sorbs  no  air  ia  the  lungs ;  but  it  gives  out  hydrogen  «ier« 
and  carbon,  which,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  inspired,  form  water  and  carbonic  acid.  This  theo- 
ry was  adopted  by  La  Place,  Crawford,  Gren,  and  Gir- 
tanner,  with  a  small  variation.  Indeed  it  does  not 
differ,  except  in  detail,  from  the  original  hypothesis  of 
Dr  Priestley,  that  the  use  of  respiration  is  to  rid  the 
blood  of  phlogiston  ;  for  if  we  substitute  carbon  and 
hydrogen  for  phlogiston,  the  two  theories  precisely  a- 
gree.  Mr  Lavoisier  attempted  not  to  prove  its  truth  j 
he  only  tried  to  show  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  emitted. 

A  different  theory  was  afterwards  proposed  by  Mr  Theory©^ 
I)e  La  Grange.  According  to  this  philosopher,  the  *  "ogc» 
oxvgen  gas,  which  disappears,  combines  with  the  blood 
as  it  passes  through  the  lungs  -,  and  at  the  instant  of  this 
combination  there  is  set  free  from  the  blood  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  of  water,  which  are  thrown 
out  along  with  the  air  expired.  This  theory  was  adopt- 
ed and  illustrated  by  Mr  Hassenfratz.  In  the  Iirst  and 
second  Editions  of  this  Work  I  embraced  this  theory, 
modified  a  little  by  the  experiments  of  Davy.    A  letter  Crawford't 

which  I  received  from  Mr  Dalton,  in  the  summer  of  *"^°^y  _ 

'  seems  cof- 

1S06,  combating  this  theory,  and  defending  that  of  ^ccc 
Crawford,  induced  me  to  exramine  it  more  narrowly ; 
and  the  result  of  a  set  of  experiments,  which  I  imme- 
diately undertook,  convinced  me  that  Mr  Dalton*s  ob- 
jections were  well  founded.  The  carbonic  acid  formed, 
I  consider  as  exactly  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen 
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into   carbonic  acid   in   the  lungs  ;    for   oxygen,  when 

changed   into  carbonic   acid,  does  not  sensibly  alter  its 

bulk.     The  blood,  then,  must  emit  carbon  in  the  lungs 

to  the  extent  of  about  -^ths  of  a  pound   in   the   day. 

This,  I  conceive,  is  all  that  happens  in  the  lungsw    The 

watery  vapour,  indeed,  is   doubtless  secreted  from  the 

blood  to  mix  with  the   air  inspired ;  but  probably  the 

secretion   takes  place  in    appropriate  organs.     By  the 

loss  of  carbon  the  venous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial. 

The  very  same  thing  happens  when   venous  blood  is 

presented  to  the  air. 

Chyle  con-         The  change  of  the  chyle  into  blood,  I  presume,  takes 

verted  into     pj^ce  in   the   blood-vessels.     Indeed  the  blood  is  a  li- 
blood.  ^    ^ 

quid  which  is  constantly  running  through  a  suite  of 

changes.  Hence  it  is  kept  of  a  similar  nature  only  by 
the  constant  influx  of  new  matter,  which  is  as  constantly 
manufactured  into  blood.  It  appears,  from  the  most 
accurate  observations  hitherto  made,  that  neither  chyle 
nor  lymph  contain  fibrin,  which  forms  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  blood.  This  fibrin  is  employed  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  muscles  ;  the  most  active  parts 
of  the  body,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  requiring 
the  most  frequent  supply.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
it  is  employed  for  other  useful  purposes.  The  quan- 
^•'^  -^  tity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  then,  must  be  constantly  di- 

minishing, and  therefore  new  fibrin  must  be  constantly 
formed.  But  the  only  substances  out  of  which  it  can 
be  formed  are  the  chyle  and  lymph,  neither  of  which 
contain  it.  There  must  therefore  be  a  continual  decom- 
position of  the  chyle  and  lymph  going  on  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  a  continual  new  formation  of  fibrin.  Other 
substances  also  may  be  formed  j  but  we  are  certain  that 
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this  fnust  be  formed  there,  because  it  does  not  exist  pre-    Chap.  IIL 
viously.     Now,  one  great  end  of  respiration  must  un- 
doubtedly be  to  assist  this  decomposition  of  chyle  and 
complete  formation  of  blood. 

It  follows,  from  the  experiments  of  Fourcsroy  former- 
ly enumerated,  that  fibrin  contains  more  azote,  and  less 
carbon,  than  arty  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  bloody 
and  consequently  also  than  any  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
chyle.  In  what  manner  the  chyle,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
converted  into  fibrin,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  we  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  able 
to  explain  the  process.  But  we  can  see,  at  least,  that 
carbon  must  be  abstracted  from  that  part  of  the  chyle 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  fibrin.  Hence,  as  the 
process  of  blood-making  advances,  there  must  be  a 
greater  and  greater  redundancy  of  carbon  in  the  liquid. 
Unless  this  redundancy  were  removed,  the  process 
could  not  go  on,  and  probably  the  whole  would  run  in- 
to putrefaction.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  one  great 
use  of  respiration  is  to  abstract  this  carbon,  by  forming 
with  it  carbonic  acid*  How  this  is  performed,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  explain  ;  but  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted. 

But  the  abstraction  of  carbon  is  not  the  only  advan-  Animal 
tage  gained  by  respiration  :  the  temperature  of  all  ani* 
mals  depends  upon  it*  It  has  been  long  known,  that 
those  animals  which  do  not  breathe  have  a  temperature 
but  very  little  superior  to  the  medium  in  which  they 
live.  This  is  the  case  with  fishes  and  many  insects. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  and  quadrupeds  which  breathe, 
have  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than  the  atmo- 
sphere :  that  of  man  is  98^.  Birds,  who  breathe  in 
proportion  a  still  greater  quantity  of  air  than  man,  have 
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a  temperature  equal  to  103^  or  104°.  It  has  been 
proved,  that  the  temperature  of  all  animals  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  breathe  in  a 
given  time. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
heat  of  animals  depends  upon  respiration.  But  it  was 
not  till  Dr  Black's  doctrine  of  latent  heat  became  known 
to  the  world,  tha|  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
temperature  of  breathing  animals  was  attempted.  That 
illustrious  philosopher,  whose  discoveries  form  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  all  the  scientific  part  of  chemistry  has 
been  reared,  saw  at  once  the  light  which  his  doctrine 
of  latent  heat  threw  upon  this  part  of  physiology,  and 
he  applied  it  very  early  to  explain  the  temperature  of 
animals. 

According  to  him,  part  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  air 
inspired  becomes  sensible  ;  and  of  course  th^  tempera- 
ture of  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  that  passes  through 
them,  must  be  raised  ;  and  the  blood,  thus  heated,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  whole  body.  This  opinion 
was  ingenious,  but  it  was  liable  to  an  unanswerable  ob- 
jection :  for  if  it  were  true,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
ought  to  be  greatest  in  the  lungs,  and  to  diminish  gra- 
dually as  the  distance  from  the  lungs  increases;  which 
is  not  true.  The  theory,  in  consequence,  was  aban- 
doned even  by  Dr  Black  himself;  at  least  he  made  no 
attempt  to  support  it. 

Dr  Crawford,  who  considered  all  the  changes  opera- 
ted by  respiration  as  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  account- 
ed for  the  origin  of  the  animal  heat  almost  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  with  Dr  Black.  According  to  him, 
the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  combines  in  the  lungs  with 
the  carbon  emitted  by  the  blood.     During  this  combi- 


nation,  the  oxygen  gives  out  a  great  quantity  of  caloric,  .  ^^^P-  ^\ 
with  which  it  had  been  combined  ;  and  this  caloric  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  support  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  carry  off  the  new-formed  water  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  and  to  raise  considerably  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  inspired.  According  to  this  philoso* 
pher,  then,  the  whole  of  the  caloric  which  supports  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  evolved  in  the  Itmgs.  His 
theory  accordingly  was  liable  to  the  same  objection 
with  Dr  Black's  j  but  Dr  Crawford  obviated  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  He  found  that  the  specific  caloric 
of  arterial  blood  was  1*0300,  while  that  of  venous  blood 
was  only  0*8928.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  in- 
stant venous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial  blood,  its 
specific  caloric  increases  ;  consequently  it  requires  an 
additional  quantity  of  caloric  to  keep  its  temperature 
as  high  as  it  had  been  while  venous  blood.  This  addi- 
tion is  so  great,  that  the  whole  new  caloric  evolved  is 
employed  :  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  must 
necessarily  remain  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  During  the  circulation,  arterial  blood  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  venous  ;  consequently  its  specific  ca- 
loric diminishes,  and  it  must  give  out  heat.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  temperature  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body  does  not  diminish.  This  theory  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomena  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  atiy  other  which 
has  been  proposed. 
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AHUS  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  chyle  and  lympfif 
ar6  converted  into  blood  during  the  circulation  :  but  be- 
sides the  lungs  and  arteries,  there  is  another  organ,  the 
sole  use  of  which  is  also  to  produce  some  change  or 
other  in  the  blood,  which  renders  it  more  complete, 
and  more  proper  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.     This  organ  is  the  kidney, 

A  very  great  proportion  of  blood  passes  through  the 
kidneys ;  indeed  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  of  the  blood  passes  through  them  very  fre- 
quently. These  organs  separate  the  urine  from  the 
blood,  to  be  afterwards  evacuated  without  being  ap-r 
plied  to  any  purpose  useful  to  the  animal. 
Action  of  The  kidneys  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conti- 

neccslarvr  "^^ance  of  the  life  of  the  animal ;  for  it  dies  very  spee- 
dily wherv  they  become  by  disease  unfit  to  perform  their 
functions  :  therefore  the  change  which  they  produce  ire 
the  blood  is  a  change  necessary  for  qualifying  it  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

As  the  urine  is  immediately  excreted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  change  which  the  kidneys  perform  is  intended 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  merely  the 
abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  water  and  of  salts,  accumu- 
lated in  the  blood,  which  the  kidney  performs.  A  che- 
mical change  is  certainly  produced,  either  upon  the 
whole  bloody  or  at  least  on  some  important  part  of  itf 


necessary. 
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Ibr  there  are  two  substances  found  in  the  urine  which     Chap.  III. 
do  not  exist  in  the  blood.      These  two  substances  are   it  changes 
urea  and  uric  acid.     They  are  formed,  therefore,  in  the   ^f^Jg^"'^'' 
kidneys  ;  and  as  they  are  thrown  out,  after  being  form-   blood. 
€d,  without  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  they 
are  certainly  not  formed  in  the  kidneys  for  their  own 
sake.    Some  part  of  the  blood,  then,  must  be  decompo- 
sed in  the  kidney,  and  a  new  substance^  or  new  sub^ 
stances,  must  be  formed ;  and  the  urea  and  uric  acid 
must  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
combined  action  of  the  affinities  which   produce  the 
change  on  the  blood  ;  and  being  useless,  they  are  thrown 
out  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  and  salts,  which, 
in  all  probability,  were   useful  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  kid» 
neys,  but  which  are  no  longer  of  any  service  after  these 
changes  are  brought  about. 

The  changes  operated  upon  the  blood  in  the  kidneys 
are  at  present  altogether  unknown  ;  but  they  must  be 
important.  Provided  the  method  of  analysing  animal 
substances  were  so  far  perfected  as  to  admit  of  accurate 
conclusions,  considerable  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
this  subject,  by  analysing  with  care  a  portion  of  blood 
from  the  emulgent  vein  and  artery  separately,  and  as- 
certaining precisely  in  what  particulars  they  differ  from 
€acb  otber^ 
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JL  hus  we  have  seen  that  the  principal  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes,  as  far  at  least  as  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with  them,  take  ,j>Iace  in  the  luJigs,.di»  the 
kidneys,  and  in  the  arteries.  In  the  lungs,  a  quantity 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  from  the 
blood  J  and  in  the  kidney s^  the  urine  is  formed  and  se» 
parated  from  if.  There  seems  also  to  be  something 
thrown  out  from  the  blood  during  its  circulation  in  the 
arteries,  at  least  through  those  vessels  which  are  near 
the  surface  of  the  body  :  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  certain 
substances  are  constantly  emitted  from  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. These  substances  are  known  in  general  by  the 
name  of  perspirable  matter,  or  perspiration.  They  have 
a  great  resemblance  to  what  is  emitted  in  the  lungs  ; 
which  renders  it  probable  that  both  excretions  are  owing 
to  the  same  cause  ;  namely,  to  the  decomposition  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  by  the  effects  of  respiration. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  matter  perspired  through  the  skin,  For  the 
first  set,  and  not  the  least  remarkable,  we  are  indebted 
to  Sanctorius ;  who  continued  them  for  no  less  than  30 
years.  He  ascertained  his  own  weight  and  the  weight 
of  his  food  ;  and  whatever  weight  he  lost  over  and 
above  that  of  his  excrements,  he  ascribed  to  perspira- 
tion. A  similar  set  of  experiments  was  afterwards  made 
in  France  by  Dodart  5  in  England  by  Keil  5  in  Ireland 
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by  Bryan  Robertson  airtd  Rye  ;  and  in  Catollna  by  Li-*'   Chap. tit. 
ning.    The  result  of  all  these  experimehts  has  been -col-* 
lected  by  Haller;  but  it  gives  us  no  precise  estimate  of' 
the  amount  of  the  transpiration,  since   these  philosoiL 
phers  have  not  distinguished  between   what  is  lost  iy 
the  skin  and  by  the  lungs.     Lavoisier  ind  Seguin  alone 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  matter 
perspired  through  the  skin.     A  bag  composed  of  var- 
nished silk,  and  perfectly  air-tight,  was  procured,  with- 
in which  Seguin,  who  was  usually  the  subject  of  expe-* 
riment,  was  enclosed,  and  the  bag  was  closed  exactly 
over  his  head.     There  was  a  slit  in  the  bag  opposite  to 
his  mouth,  and  the  edges  of  this  slit  were  accurately 
cemented  round  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
turpentine  and  pitch.     Thus  every  thing  emitted  by  the 
body  was  retained  in  the  bag,  except  what  made  its  e- 
scape  from  the  lungs  by  respiration.     By  weighing 
himself  in  a  delicate  balance  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  and  again  after  he   had   continued  for 
some  time  in  the  bag,  the  quantity  of  niatter  carried  off 
by  respiration  was  ascertained.     By  weighing   himself 
without  this  varnished  covering,  and  repeating  the  ope- 
ration after  the  same  interval  of  time  had  elapsed  as  in 
the  fornoer  experiment,  he  ascertained  the  loss  of  weight 
occasioned   by  perspiration  and  respiration.     By  sub- 
tracting from  this  sum  the  loss  of  weight  indicated  by 
the  first  experiment,  he  obtained  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  made  its  escape  by  per&piration  in  a  given  time. 
The  following  facts  were  ascertained  by  these  experi- 
ments: 

1.  The  maximum  of  matter  perspired  in  a  minute 
amounted  to  26*25  grains  troy  ;  the  minimum  to  nine 
grains  :  which  gives  iT63  grains  at  a  medium  in  the 
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minute,  or  52*89  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  This  quan- 
tity differs  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
result  of  former  experiments  made  by  Dodart,  Keil, 
Rye,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  perspired  is  increased  by  drink,  but 
not  by  solid  food. 

3.  Perspiration  is  at  its  minimum  immediately  after 
a  repast.     It  reaches  its  maximum  during  digestion  *. 

The  quantity  of  matter  perspired  differs  very  consi- 
derably according  to  circumstances.  It  has  been  shown 
to  be  greatest  in  hot  weather,  and  in  hot  climates,  and 
after  great  exercise  ;  and  its  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
urine  has  been  long  known.  When  the  matter  per- 
spired is  great,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  small,  and  vice 
versa. 

To  ascertain  the  substance  thus  emitted  by  perspira- 
tion is  a  difficult  task,  because  it  passes  off  invisibly, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, been  ascertained,  that  water,  carbon,  and  an  oily 
matter,  are  emitted  ;  and  that  acetic  acid,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  even  urea,  are  sometimes  emitted  through 
the  skin  f. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  skin  has  the  property 
of  absof'hing  moisture  from  the  air  ;  but  this  opinion  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  experiments,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of 
the  skin  have  been  drawn  from  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture discharged  by  urine  being,  in  some  cases,  not  only 
greater  than  the  whole  drink  of  the  patient,  but  even 
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than  the  whole  of  his  drink  and  food.  But  it  oupht  to  Chap.  IIL 
Be  remembered  that,  in  diabetes,  the  disease  here  allu- 
ded to,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  continually  diminish- 
ing, and  therefore  part  of  it  must  be  constantly  thrown 
oiF.  Besides,  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  that  disease  to 
get  an  accurate  account  of  the  food  swallowed  by  the 
patients  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  very  accurate  ac- 
counts have  been  kept,  and  where  deception  was  not  so 
much  practised,  the  urine  was  found  not  to  exceed  the 
quantity  of  drink  *.  In  a  case  of  diabetes,  related  with 
much  accuracy  by  Dr  Gerard,  the  patient  was  bathed 
regularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  disease  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  in  cold  water:  he  was  weighed 
before  and  after  bathing,  and  no  sensible  difference  was 
ever  found  in  his  weight  f.  Consequently,  in  that  case, 
the  quantity  abserbed,  if  any,  must  have  been  very 
small. 

It  is  well  known  that  thirst  is  much  alleviated  hy 
cold  bathing.  By  this  plan  Captain  Bligh  kept  his  men 
cool  and  in  good  health  during  their  very  extraordinary 
voyage  across  the  South  Sea.  This  has  been  consider- 
ed as  owing  to  the  {Absorption  of  water  by  the  skin. 
But  Dr  Currie  had  a  patient  who  was  wasting  fast  for 
want  of  nourishment,  a  tumor  in  the  aesophagus  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  taking  food,  and  whose  thirst 
was  always  alleviated  by  bathing  ;  yet  no  sensible  in- 
crease of  weight,  but  rather  the  contrary,  was  perceived 
after  bathing.  It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  in  either 
of  these  cases  water  was  absorbed. 

Farther,  Seguin  has  shown  that  the  skin  does  not  ab- 
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sorb  water  during  bathing,  by  a  still  more  complete  ex- 
periment :  He  dissolved  some  mercurial  salt  in  water, 
and  found  that  the  mercury  produced  no  eiFect  upon  a 
person  th^t  bathed  in  the  water,  provided  no  part  of 
the  cuticle  was  injured  ;  but  upon  rubbing  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  the  mercurial  solution  was  absorbed, 
and  the  eiFects  of  the  mercury  became  evident  upon  the 
"Body.  Hence  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  water,  at  least 
in  the  state  of  water,  is  not  absorbed  by  the  skin  when 
the  body  is  plunged  into  it,  unless  the  cuticle  be  first  re» 
moved. 

This  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  complete  proof 
that  no  such  thing  as  absorption  is  performed  by  the 
skin  ;  and  that  therefore  •  the  appearance  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  takes  place  when  air  is  confined  around 
the  skin,  must  be  owing  to  the  emission  of  carbon. 
But  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  although  the  skin 
cannot  absorb  water,  this  is  no  proof  that  it  cannot  ab- 
sorb other  substances  ;  particularly  that  it  cannot  ab- 
sorb oxygen  gas,  which  is  very  different  from  water. 
It  is  well  known  that  water  will  not  pass  through  blad- 
ders, at  least  for  some  time  :  yet  Dr  Priestley  found  that 
venous  blood  acquired  the  colour  of  arterial  blood  from 
oxygen  gas,  as  readily  when  these  substances  were  se- 
parated by  a  bladder  as  when  they  were  in  actual  con- 
tact. He  found,  too,  that  when  gases  were  confined  in 
bladders,  they  gradually  lof  t  their  properties.  It  is  clear 
from  these  facts,  that  oxygen  gas  can  pervade  bladders  j 
and  if  it  can  pervade  them,  why  may  it  not  also  per- 
vade the  cuticle  ?  Nay,  farther,  we  know  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Cruickshanks,  that  the  vapour  perspired 
passes  through  leather,  even  when  prepared  so  as  to 
keep  out  moisture,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.      It  is 
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possible,  then,  that  water,  when  in  the  state  of  vapour,  .^^^P-  ^^^2 
or  when  dissolved  in  air,  may  be  absorbed,  although 
water,  while  in  the  state  of  water,  may  be  incapable  of 
pervading  the  cuticle.  The  experiments,  therefore, 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  upon  the  absorption  of 
the  skin,  are  insuiticient  to  prove  that  air  and  vapour 
cannot  pervade  the  cuticle,  provided  there  be  any  facts 
to  render  the  contrary  supposition  probable. 

Now,  that  there  are  such  facts  cannot  be  denied.  I 
shall  not  indeed  produce  the  experiment  of  Van  Mons 
as  a  fact  of  that  kind,  because  it  is  liable  to  objections, 
and  at  best  is  very  indecisive.  Having  a  patient  under 
his  care  \^ho,  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  was  inca- 
pable for.  several  days  of  taking  any  nourishment,  he 
kept  him  alive  during  that  time  by  applying  to  the 
skin,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  several  times  a-day, 
a  sponge  dipt  in  wine  or  strong  soup*.  A  fact  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Watson  is  much  more  important,  and 
much  more  decisive.  A  lad  at  Newmarket,  who  had 
been  almost  starved  in  order  to  bring  him  down  to  such 
a  weight  as  would  qualify  him  for  running  a  horse  race, 
was  weighed  in  the  morning  of  the  race  day  ;  he  was 
weighed  again  an  hour  after,  and  was  found  to  have 
gained  30  ounces  of  weight ;  yet  in  the  interval  he  had 
only  taken  half  a  glass  of  wine.  Here  absorption  must 
have  taken  place,  either  by  the  skin,  or  lungs,  or  both. 
The  difficulties  in  either  case  are  the  same  ;  and  what- 
ever renders  absorption  by  one  probable,  will  equally 
strengthen  the  probability  that  absorption  takes  place 
by  the  other  f. 


*  PiiL  Mag.  Vi.  95JW 
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VV  E  have  now  seen  the  progress  of  digestion,  and  the 
formation  of  blood,  as  far  at  least  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.    But  to  what  purposes  is  this  blood  emplojed, 
which  is  formed  with  so  much  care,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  which  so  great  an  apparatus  has  been  provided  ? 
Blood  an-      It  answers  two  purposes.     The  parts  of  which  the  body 
swerstwo      -^  composed,  bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  membranes,  &:c, 
I.  Supplies    are  continually  changing.    In  youth  they  are  increasing 

thewasteof    •        .  ,     ,  ^,  ,    .  -  . 

ilie  syKem.  in  size  and  strength,  and  m  mature  age  they  are  conti- 
nually acting,  and  consequently  continually  liable  to 
waste  and  decay.  They  are  often  exposed  to  accidents, 
which  render  them  unfit  for  performing  their  various 
functions ;  and  even  when  no  such  accident  happens,  it 
seems  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  system  that  they 
should  be  every  now  and  then  renewed.  Materials 
therefore  must  be  provided  for  repairing,  increasing,  or 
renewing  all  the  various  organs  of  the  body ;  phosphate 
of  lime  and  gelatine  for  the  bones,  tlbrin  for  the  mus- 


that,  after  walking  in  moist  air  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  returned  hoi»c 
some  ounces  heavier  than  he  went,  out,  notwithstanding  he  had  suffered 
considerable  evacuation  from  a  brisk  purge  purposely  taken  for  the  expe- 
riment. This  increase,  indeed,  might  be  partly  accounted  for  by  Hxc  ab- 
wrptlonof  moisjure  by  his  clothes. 
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cles,  albumen  for  the  cartilages  and  membranes>  &c.    Chap.  Iif, 
Accordingly  all  these  substances    are  laid  up  in  the 
blood  ;   and  they  are  drawn  from  that  fluid,  as  from  a 
storehouse,  whenever  they  are  .required.      The  process  Asslmlla. 
by  which  the  different  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  made  '^®"' 
part  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  is  called  assimi* 

LATION, 

Over  the  nature  of  assimilation  the  thickest  darkness 
still  hangs  :  there  is  no  key  to  explain  it,  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Facts,  however,  have  been  accumulated  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  put  the  existence  of  the  process  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt.  The  healing,  indeed,  of  every  fractu- 
red bone,  and  every  wound  of  the  body,  is  a  proof  of  its 
existence,  and  an  instance  of  its  action. 

Every  organ  employed  in  assimilation  has  a  pecu-   Every  a»^. 

liar  office  ;  and  it  always  performs  this  office  whenever   organ  p^o- 

it  has  materials  to  act  upon,  even  when  the  perform-   *^."5^\*  *P^ 
^      '        .  ^  cilic  change, 

ance  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  animal. 
Thus  the  stomach  always  converts  food  into  chyme, 
even  when  the  food  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  will  be  retarded  rather  than  promoted 
by  the  change.  If  warm  milk,  for  instance,  or  warm 
blood,  be  thrown  into  the  stomach,  they  are  always  de- 
composed by  that  organ,  and  converted  into  chyme ; 
yet  these  substances  are  much  more  nearly  assimilated 
to  the  animal  before  the  action  of  the  stomach  than  af- 
ter it.  The  same  thing  happens  when  we  eat  animal 
food. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  substance  introduced  into  an   And  no 
organ  employed  in  assimilation,  if  it  has  undergone  pre-    °^  *^^' 
cisely  the  change  which  that  organ  is  fitted  to  produce, 
is  not  acted  upon  by  that  organ,  but  passed  on  unaltcr- 
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ed  to  the  next  assimilating  organ.  Thns  it  is  the  office 
of  the  intestines  to  convert  chyme  into  chyle.  Accord- 
ingly, whenever  chyme  is  introduced  into  the  intestines, 
they  perform  their  office,  and  produce  the  usual  change; 
but  if  chyle  itself  be  introduced  into  tiie  intestines,  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  lacteals  without  alteration.  The  expe- 
riment, indeed,  has  not  been  tried  with  true  chyle,  be- 
cause it  is  scarce  possible  to  procure  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  ;  but  when  milk,  which  resembles  chyle  pretty 
accurately,  is  thrown  into  the  jejunum,  it  is  absorbed 
unchanged  by  the  lacteals*. 

Again,  the  office  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  assimilating 
organs,  is  to  convert  chyle  into  blood.  Chyle,  accord- 
ingly, cannot  be  introduced  into  the  arteries  without 
undergoing  that  change  ;  but  blood  may  be  introduced 
from  another  animal  without  any  injury,  and  conse- 
quently without  undergoing  any  change.  This  experi- 
ment was  first  made  by  Lower,  and  it  has  since  been 
very  often  repeated. 

Also,  if  a  piece  of  fresh  muscular  flesh  be  applied  to 
the  muscle  of  an  animal,  they  adhere  and  incorporate 
without  any  change,  as  has  been  sufficiently  established 
by  the  experiments  of  Mr  J.  Hunter  ;  and  Buvina  has 
ascertained,  that  fresh  bone  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
be  engrafted  on  the  bones  of  animals  of  the  same  or  of 
different  species  f . 

In  short,  it  seems  to  hold,  at  least  as  far  as  experi- 
ments have  hitherto  been  made,  that  foreign  substances 
may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  body,  provided 
they  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with  those  to  which 


*  Fordyce  on  Digestion,  |h  189. 
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they  are  added,  whether  fluid  or  solid.  Thus  chyle  Chap.iii. 
may  be  mixed  with  chyle,  blood  with  blood,  muscle 
with  muscle,  and  bone  with  bone*  The  experiment  has 
not  been  extended  to  the  other  animal  substances,  the 
nerves,  for  instance  ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
it  would  hold  with  respect  to  them  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  substances  are  introduced 
into  any  part  of  the  body  which  are  not  the  same  with 
that  part,  nor  the  same  with  the  substance  upon  which 
that  part  acts,  provided  they  cannot  be  thrown  out 
readily,  they  destroy  the  part,  and  perhaps  even  the 
animal.  Thus  foreign  substances  introduced  into  the 
blood  very  soon  prove  fatal ;  and  introduced  into  wounds 
of  the  flesh  or  bones,  they  prevent  these  parts  from  heal- 
ing. 

Although  the  different  assimilating  organs  have  the  Powers  of 
power  of  changing  certain  substances  into  others,  and  fatlne  w-" 
of  throwing  out  the  useless  ingredients,  yet  this  power  g*"^  ^^■ 
is  not  absolute,  even  when  the  substances  on  which  they 
act  are  proper  for  undergoing  the  c;hange  which  the 
organs  produce.  Thus  the  stomach  converts  food  into 
chyme,  the  intestines  chyme  into  chyle,  and  the  sub- 
stances which  have  not  been  converted  into  chyle  are 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  If  there  happen  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  stomach  and  intestines  any  substance  which, 
though  incapable  of  undergoing  these  changes,  at  least 
by  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  yet  has  a 
strong  affinity,  either  for  the  whole  chyme  and  chyle, 
or  for  some  particular  part  of  it,  and  no  affinity  for  the 
substances  which  are  thrown  out,  that  substance  passes 
along  with  the  chyle,  and  in  many  cases  continues  to  re- 
main chemically  combined  with  the  substance  to  which 
it  is  united  in  the  stomach,  even  after  that  substance 
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Boolt  V.  has  been  completely  assimilated,  and  made  a  part  of  thei 
body  of  the  animal.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  affinity  be- 
tween the  colouring  matter  of  madder  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  Accordingly,  when  madder  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  combines  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the 
food,  passes  with  it  through  the  lacteals  and  blood  ves- 
sels, and  is  deposited  with  it  in  the  bones,  as  was  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Duhamel.  In  the  same  manner, 
musk,  indigo,  &c.  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  make 
their  way  into  many  of  the  secretions. 
Assimita-  These  facts  show  us  that  assimilation  is  a  chemical 

mical  pro.     process  from  beginning  to  end ;  that  all  the  changes  are 
**** »  produced  according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  ;  and  that 

we  can  even  derange  the  regularity  of  the  process  by 
introducing  substances  whose  mutual  affinities  are  too 
strong  for  the  organs  to  overcome. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  the  assimilation  of 
food  consists  merely  in  a  certain  number  of  chemical 
decompositions  which  that  food  undergoes,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  certain  new  compounds.  But  are 
the  agents  employed  in  assimilation  merely  chemical 
agents  ?  We  cannot  produce  any  thing  like  these 
changes  on  the  food  out  of  the  body,  and  therefore  we 
must  allow  that  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  action 
of  tbe  animal  organs.  But  this  action,  it  may  be  said, 
is  merely  the  secretion  of  particular  juices,  which  have 
tlje  property  of  inducing  the  wished-for  change  upon 
the  food  :  and  this  very  change  would  be  produced  out 
of  the  body,  provided  we  could  procure  these  substan- 
ces, and  apply  them  in  proper  quantity  to  the  food.  If 
this  supposition  be  true,  the  specific  action  of  the  vessels 
consists  in  the  secretion  of  certain  substances  ;  conse- 
quently the  cause  of  this  secretion  is  the  real  agent  ift 
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assimilation.  Now,  can  the  cause  of  this  secretion  be  Chap,  iii. 
shown  to  be  merely  a  chemical  agent  ?  Certainly  njot. 
For  in  the  stomach,  where  only  this  secretion  can  ))je 
shown  to  exist,  it  is  not  always  the  same,  but  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Thus  eagles  at  first  cannot 
digest  grain,  but  they  may  be  brought  to  do  it  by  per- 
sisting in  making  them  use  it  as  food.  On  the  contra- 
ry, a  lamb  cannot  at  first  digest  animal  food,  but  ha- 
bit will  also  give  it  this  power.  In  this  case,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gastric  juice  changes  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  presence  of  some  agent,  different  from  a  mere   But  the  a- 
chemical  power,  will  be  still  more  evident,  if  we  con-   chemical. 
sider  the  immunity  of  the  stomach  of  the  living  animal 
during  the  process  of  digestion.     The  stomach  of  ani- 
mals is  as  fit  for  food  as  any  other  substance.     The 
gastric  juice,  therefore,  must  have  the  same  power  of 
acting  on  it,  and  of  decomposing  it,  that  it  has  of  act- 
ing on  other  substances  ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the 
stomach  is  not  affected  by  digestion  while  the  animal 
retains   life  5    though^  as  Mr  Hunter  ascertained,   the 
\'^ry  gastric  juice  which  the  living  stomach  secretes,  of- 
ten dissolves  the  stomach  itself  after  death*    Now  what 
is  the  power  which  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from  act- 
ing on  the  stomach  during  life  ?    Certainly  neither  a 
chemical  nor  mechanical  agentj  for  these   agents  must 
still  retain  the  same   powet  af^er  death.      We  must, 
then,  of  necessity  conclude,  that  there  exists  in  the  ani- 
mal an  agent  Very  different  from  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical powerSj  since  it  controuls  these  powers  according 
to  its  pleasure*     These  powers,  therefore,  in  the  living 
bojdy,  are  merely  the  servants  of  this  superior  agent, 
which  directs  them  so  as  to  accomplish  always  one  par- 
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Boole.  V.     ticular  end.    This  agent  seems  to  regulate  the  chemica't 
powers,  chiefly  bj  bringing  only  certain  substances  to- 
gether which  are  to  be  decomposed,  and  by  keeping  ac 
■ai-iiistance  those  substances  which  would  interfere  withy 
Wdiminish,  or  spoil  the  product,  or  injure  the  organ  j 
^nd  we  see   that  this  separation  is  always  attended  to 
even  when*  the  substances  are  apparently  mixed  toge- 
ther :    For  the  very  same  products  are  not  obtained, 
which  would  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  same  sub- 
*  'Stances  together  out  of  the  body,  that  are  produced  by 
mixing  them  in   the  body  ;  consequently  all  the  sub- 
stances are  not  left  at  full  liberty  to  obey  the  laws  of 
their  mutual  affinities.      The  superior  agent^  however, 
is  not  able  to  exercise  an  unlimited  authority  over  the 
chemical  powers  ;   sometimes  they  are  too  strong  fdr 
it :   some    substances,  accordingly,    as   madder,   make 
their  way  into   the  system  ;   while  others,  as  arsenic, 
decompose  and  destroy  the  organs  of  the  body  them- 
selves. 

But  it  is  not  in  digestion  alone  tbat  this  superibr 
agent  makes  the  most  wonderful  display  of  its  power  ; 
it  is  in  the  last  part  of  assimilation  that  our  admiration 
is  most  powerfully  excited.  How  eomes  it  that  the 
precise  substances  wanted  are  always  carried  to  every 
organ  of  the  body  ?  How  comes  it  that  fibrin  is  ai- 
rways regularly  deposited  in  the  muscles,  and  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones  ?  And  what  is  still  more  unac- 
countable, how  comes  it  that  prodigious  quantities  of 
some  one  particular  substance  are  formed  and  carried 
to  a  particular  place,- in  order  to  supply  new  wants  which 
did  not  before  exist?  A  bone,  for  example,  becomes 
diseased  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  animal ;  a  new 
bone  therefore  is  formed  in  its  place,  arid  the  old  one  ia 
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carried  ofF  by  the  absorbents.  In  order  to  form  this  .^^^P-^^; 
new  bone,  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  de- 
posited in  a  place  where  the  same  quantity  was  not  be- 
fore necessary.  Now,  who  informs  this  agent  that  an 
unusual  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  necessary,  and 
that  it  must  be  carried  to  that  particular  place  ?  Or, 
granting,  as  is  most  probable,  that  the  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  old  bone  is  partly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  taught  this  agent  that  the  old  bone  must  be 
carried  off,  new-modelled,  and  depositeij  and,  assimila- 
ted anew  ?  The  same  wonders  take  place  during  the 
healing  of  every  w^ound,  and  the  renewing  of  every  dis- 
eased part. 

But  neither  in  this  case  is  the  power  of  this  agent 
over  the  chemical  agents  which  are  employed  abso- 
lute. We  may  prevent  a  fractured  bone  from  heal- 
ing, by  giving  the  patient  large  quantities  of  acids. 
And  unless  the  materials  for  new-wanted  substances  be 
supplied  by  the  food,  they  cannot  in  many  cases  be 
formed  at  all.  Thus  the  canary  bird  cannot  complete 
her  eggs  unless  she  be  furnished  with  lime.  ?/ 

As  this  agent  which  characterises  living  bodies  does   Nature  of 
not  appear  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  chemis-      "  ^^^"  ' 
try,  any  inquiry  into  its  nature  would  be  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  this  Work.     Physiologists  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  living  or  animal  principle  5  and  to  them  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

Besides  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  the  blood  is   a.  Blood 
also  employed  in  forming  all  the  different  secretions   thc"nSt^e- 
ivhich  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  eco-   rials  of  se- 
nomy.    These  have  been  enumerated  in  the  last  Chap- 
ter.    The  process  is  similar  to  that  of  assimilation,  and 
undoubtedly  the  agents  in  both  cases  are  the  same  j  but 
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.Book  V.  ^    -^ve  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in  wtiifeff 

secretion  is  performed  as  we  are  of  assimilation. 
Animals  After  these  functions  have  gone  on  for  a  certain  time^ 

dief^  ^"  which  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  the  body  gradually  decays^  at  last  all  its  func- 
tions cease  completely,  and  the  animal  dies.  The  cause 
of  this  must  appear  very  extraordinary,  when  we  con-» 
sider  the  power  which  the  animal  has  of  renewing  de* 
cayed  parts  j  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  death  pro- 
ceeds, in  most  cases  at  least,  from  the  body  becoming 
incapable  of  performing  its  functions*  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  this  power  is  limited,  and  that  it  must  cease 
altogether  when  those  parts  of  the  system  begin  to  de- 
cay which  are  employed  in  preparing  materials  for  fu- 
fUre  assimilation,  our  surprise  will,  iii  s^ome  measure^ 
cease.  It  is  in  these  parts,  in  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  accordingly,  that  this  decay  usually 
pfoV^s  fatal.  The  decay  in  other  parts  destroys  life 
6nly  when  the  waste  is  s6  rapid  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  repaid-. 

What  the  reason  is'^h^t  'thie  decay  of  the  organs 
causes  death,  or,  ^irdh  is  the  Same  thing,  calluses  the 
living  principle  either  to  cease  to  act,  or  to  leave  the 
body  altogether,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  say,  be- 
cause we  know  too  little  of  the  nature  of  the  living 
^r?nt:ip)e,  and  of  the  manwer  iti  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  body.  The  last  is  evidently  abov6  the  human 
understanding  5  but  many  of  the  properties  of  the  living 
pritidple  hive  been  discovered :  and  'wete  the  facts  al- 
ready known  properly  arranged,  and  such  general  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them  as  their  connection  with  each 
other  fiilly  warrant,  a  degtee  6i  light  would-  be  thrown 
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Upon  the  animal  economy,  which  those  who  have  not   ,Chap.  IIL 
attended  to  the  subject  are  not  aware  of. 

No  sooner  is  the  animal  dead,  than  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  agents,  which  were  formerly  servants,  usurp 
the  supreme  power,  and  soon  decompose  and  destroy 
that  very  body  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  rear- 
ed by  their  means.  But  the  changes  which  take  place 
upon  animal  bodies  after  death,  are  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  slightly.  They  shall  therefore  form  the 
subject  of  the  next  Chapter, 
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CHAP,    IV. 

QF   THE    DECOMPOSITION    OF    ANIMAL 
BODIES. 


The  rapidity  with  which  animal  bodies  undergo  de- 
pomposition,  and  the  disgusting  fetor  which  accompa- 
nies this  decomposition,  have  long  been  considered  a$ 
some  of  their  most  strijcing  peculiarities.  This  sponta- 
neous destruction  is  denominated  putrefaction.  Consi- 
derable attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  chemists.  Bec- 
char  and  Stahl  have  described  with  fidelity  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  circumstances 
necessary  for  its  taking  place.  Several  curious  remark? 
pn  it  were  made  by  Boyle  and  Beale  ^.  To  Sir  John 
Pringle  we  are  indebted  for  some  important  experiments 
on  the  method  of  retarding  putrefaction f  ;  neither  are 
the  experiments  of  Dr  Macbride  less  valuable,  though 
the  consequences  which  he  drew  from  them  were  erro- 
neous. We  are  indebted  also  to  Crell  and  Priestley  for 
nnany  valuable  facts  ;  and  to  Berthollet  and  Lavoisier 
for   the  first  attempts  to  determine  the  real   changes 
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which  take  place,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  new  ^Chap.  IV. 
jproducts  which  appear  during  putrefaction  are  formed. 
But  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  these  philosophers, 
and  of  many  others,  much  is  still  wanting  to  enable  us.. 
to  trace  the  complicated  changes  which  take  place  du- 
ring putrefaction,  and  to  account  for  them  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  .  _  '    < 

It  has  been  ascertained  long  ago,  that  putrefaction  Conditions 
never  takes  place  in  those  animal  substances  which  con-  to?putre- 
tain  only  two  or  three  ingredients,  such  as  oils,  resins,  ^^^^^^'^^' 
sugar  ;  they  must  always  be  more  complicated  in  their 
texture  :  and  perhaps  in  all  cases  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  compound  bodies  is  necessary  for  speedy  decom- 
position.. But  however  complicated  the  animal  sub- 
stance may  be,  it  does  not  putrefy  unless  moisture  be 
present  j  for  dry  animal  substances  are  not  susceptible 
of  alteration.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  is  also  necessa- 
ry. Animal  bodies  may  be  kept  without  decomposing 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  freezing  temperature.  In 
general,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid  is 
the  putrefaction,  provided  the  heat  be  not  great  enough 
to  reduce  the  animal  body  to  dryness.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, too,  that  putrefaction  advances  with  more  rapi- 
dity in  the  open  air  ;  but  exposure  to  the  air  is  not  ne- 
cessary, though  it  modifies  the  decomposition. 

When  these  conditions  are  observed,  and  dead  ani-   Putrefac 

tioni 

mal  matter  is  left  to  itself,  its  colour  becomes  gradually  air, 
paler,  and  its  consistence  diminishes :  if  it  be  a  solid 
part,  such  as  flesh,  it  softens,  and  a  serous  matter  sweats 
<j,ut,  whose  colour  quickly  changes  ;  the  texture  of  the 
part  becomes  relaxed,  and  its  organization  is  destroyed  ; 
it  acquires  a  disagreeable  smell  ;  the  substance  gradu- 
ally sinks  down,  and  is  diminished  in  bulk  -,  its  smell 
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BookV.  becomes  strongly  ammoniacal.  If  the  subject  be  con- 
tained in  a  close  vessel,  the  progress  of  putrefaction  at 
this  stage  seems  to  slacken  ;  no  other  smell  but  that  of 
a  pungent  alkali  is  perceived  ;  the  matter  effervesce^ 
with  acids,  and  converts  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green, 
But  if  the  communication  with  the  air  be  admitted,  the 
urinous  exhalation  is  dissipated,  and  a  peculiar  putrid 
smell  is  spread  around  with  a  kind  of  impetuosity  ;  a 
smell  of  the  most  insupportable  kind,  which  lasts  a  long 
time,  and  pervades  every  place,  affecting  the  bodies  of 
living  animals  after  the  manner  of  a  ferment,  capable  of 
altering  the  fluids  :  this  smell  is  corrected,  and  as  it  were 
confined  by  ammonia.  When  the  latter  is  volatilized, 
the  putrefactive  process  becomes  active  a  second  time, 
and  the  substance  suddenly  swells  up,  becomes  filled 
with  bubbles  of  air,  and  soon  after  subsides  again.  Its, 
colour  changes,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  flesh  being  then 
scarcely  distinguishable  ;  and  the  whole  is  changed  into 
a  soft  brown  or  greenish  matter,  of  the  consistence  of 
a  poultice,  whose  smell  is  faint,  nauseous,  and  very 
active  on  the  bodies  of  animals.  The  odorant  principle 
gradually  loses  its  force,  the  fluid  portion  of  the  flesh 
assumes  a  kind  of  consistence,  its  colour  becomes  deep- 
er, and  it  is  finally  reduced  into  a  friable  matter,  rather 
deliquescent :  which  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
breaks  into  a  coarse  powder  like  earth.  This  is  the 
last  state  observed  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  sub- 
stances ;  they  do  not  arrive  at  this  term  but  at  the  en^ 
of  a  considerable  time  *, 
Products*  paring  this  decomposition  a  variety  of  gaseous  ho« 
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dies  are  emitted  :  these  vary  according  to  the  substance  Chap,  m 
exposed  to  putrefaction  ;  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  hy^ 
drogen  gas,  holding  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon  in 
solution  ;  of  ammonia,  water,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
perhaps  also  of  azotic  gas.  Nitric  acid  seems  in  some 
cases  to  be  formed  and  emitted.  The  earthy-like  re- 
siduum, which  remains  after  the  decomposition  is  com- 
pleted, consists  of  the  fixed  parts  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance, mixed  with  charcoal,  oil,  and  ammonia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  putrefaction  consists  in  a  total  decompo- 
sition of  the  animal  body  ;  the  elements  of  which  com- 
bine together  two  and  two,  and  thus  form  a  new  set  of 
less  complicated  bodies.  But  any  attempt  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  these  changes  take  place  would  be 
exceedingly  imperfect  indeed  ;  not  only  because  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  affinities  of  the  different 
elementary  parts  of  animal  bodies  for  each  other,  but 
because  we  do  not  even  know  the  manner  in  which 
these  elements  are  combined,  and  consequently  we  can- 
not know  by  what  particular  forces  these  compounds 
are  destroyed. 

In  carcases  buried  in   the   earth,  putrefaction  takes  ^"trefac- 

.     .  .  tion  under 

place  much  more  slowly  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to   ground. 

observe  its  progress  with  accuracy.  The  abdomen  is 
gradually  dilated  with  elastic  fluids,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  it,  and  at  last  it  bursts  and  discharges  a 
horribly  fetid  and  noxious  gas  ;  at  the  same  time  a 
dark  coloured  liquid  flows  out.  If  the  earth  be  very 
dry,  and  the  heat  considerable,  the  moisture  is  often  ab- 
sorbed so  rapidly,  that  the  carcase,  instead  of  putrefy- 
ing, dries,  and  is  transformed  into  what  is  called  a 
mummy. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  when  dead  bodies  are  left 
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Book  V.     to  putrefy  separately  :  but  when  great  numbers  of  car- 
Putrefac-      cases  are  crowded   together  in  one   place,  and  are  so 
cumulated     abundant  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  external  air  and 
animalmat-   other  foreign  agents,  their  decomposition  is  entirely  the 
consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  their  ingredients 
themselves  upon  each  other,  and  the  result  is  very  dif- 
ferent.    The  body  is  not  entirely  dissipated  or  reduced 
to  mould,  but  all  the  soft  parts  are  found  diminished 
remarkably  in  size,  and  converted  into  a  peculiar  sapo* 
naceous  matter.     This   singular  change  was  first  accu- 
rately observed  in  the  year  1786. 
Converted         The  burial  ground  of  the  Innocents  in  Paris  having 
SuJeour^*   become  noxious  to  those  who  lived  in  its  neighbour- 
aiatten         hood,  ou  account  of  the  disagreeable  and  hurtful  odour 
which  it  exhaled,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
carcases  to  another  place.      It  had  been  usual  to  dig 
very  large  pits  in  that  burial  ground,  and   to  fill   them 
with  tjie  carcases  of  the  poorer  sort  of  peoplp,  each  in 
its  proper  bier  ;    and  when  they  were  quite  full,  to 
cover  them  with  about  a  foot  deep  of  earth,  and  to  dig 
another  similar  pit,  and  fill  it  in  \\\&  same  manner. 
Each  pit  held  between  1000  and  1500  dead  bodies.    It 
was  in  removing  the  bodies  from  these  pits  that  this 
saponaceous  substance  was  found.     The  grave-diggers 
had  ascertained,  by  long  experience,  that  about  thirty 
years  were  required  before  all  the  bodies  had  undergone 
this  change  in  its  full  extent  *.    Every  part  of  the  body 
acquired  the  properties  of  this  substance.     The  intes- 
tines and  viscera  of  the  thorax  had  completely  disapr 
peared  ;  but  what  is  singular  enough,  the  brain  had  los| 
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feut  little  of  its  size  or  appearance,  though  it  was  also   C^ap.  iv. 
converted  into  the  same  substance. 

This  saponaceous  matter  was  of  a  white  colour,  soft  Its  proper-^ 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  melted,  when  heated, 
like  tallow.  It  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  a  soap^ 
containing,  however,  an  excess  of  fatty  matter.  Four- 
croy,  who  analysed  it,  found  that  it  was  composed  of  a 
fatty  matter  combined  with  ammonia,  and  that  it  con- 
tained also  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia.  Di^ 
luted  acids  decomposed  it,  and  separated  the  fatty  mat- 
ter :  alkalies  and  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  drove  oflf  the 
ammonia.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  lost 
its  white  colour;  the  ammonia,  in  a  great  measure,  eva- 
porated ;  and  what  remained  had  something  of  the  ap- 
J)earance  of  wax.  It  absorbed  water  with  great  avi- 
dity, and  did  not  part  with  it  readily.  Its  white  colour 
was  owing  to  the  presence  of  that  liquid.  The  oily 
matter,  when  separated  by  means  of  a  diluted  acid,  was 
concrete,  and  of  a  white  colour,  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  a  quantity  of  water.  When  dried,  it  acquires  a 
greyish-brown  colour,  a  lamellar  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture, like  that  of  spermaceti  ;  but  if  it  has  been  rapidly 
dried,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  wax.  It  melts 
when  heated  to  126^ ;  when  properly  purified,  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  linen  cloth  while  fluid,  it  has  scarcely 
any  smell.  Alcohol  does  not  act  upon  it  while  cold, 
but  at  the  temperature  of  120**  it  dissolves  it :  when  the 
solution  cools,  the  fatty  matter  precipitates,  and  forms 
a  gritty  mass.  With  alkalies  it  forms  a  soap  j  and 
when  set  on  fire  it  burns  precisely  like  oil  or  fat,  only 
that  it  exhales  a  more  unpleasant  odour  *. 


f  Foiircroy,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  viii.  17.     A  set  of  experiments  on  a  simi- 
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Substances 
which  re- 
tard, putre- 


Dr  Smith  Gibbes  found  the  same  substance  in  the 
pit  into  which  animal  matters  are  thrown  at  Oxford 
after  dissection.  A  small  stream  of  water  constantly 
passes  through  this  pit :  a  circumstance  which  induced 
him  to  try  whether  animal  muscle  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  .running  stream  underwent  the  same  change. 
The  experiment  succeeded  completely  :  he  attempted, 
in  consequence,  to  render  this  substance,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  spermaceti ^  useful  in  those  manufac- 
tures which  require  tallow  ;  but  the  fetid  odour  which 
it  constantly  exhales  was  an  unsurmountable  objection*. 
Attempts  were  indeed  made  to  get  over  it ;  and  a  ma- 
nufacture of  Dr  Smith  Gibbes's  spermaceti  was  even 
established  near  Bristol, 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  retard  the  destruc*. 
tive  progress  of  putrefaction,  in  order  to  preserve  ani- 
mal bodies  either  as  food  or  for  other  useful  .purposes  j 
and  several  methods  have  been  ascertained  which  pre- 
vent it  from  operating  for  a  considerable  time, 

1.  The  freezing  temperature  is  a  complete  preserva- 
tive from  putrefaction,  as  long  as  the  animal  substance 
is  exposed  to  it.  Hence  the  common  practice  of  keep- 
insf  meat  in  snow  in  the  frozen  climates  of  the  north  ; 
and  of  packing  fish  in  ice,  and  sending  them  in  that 
state  from  Scotland  to  the  London  market, 

2.  Almost  all  bodies  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
water  retard  putrefaction  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
doubtless  by  depriving  the  animal  substances  of  their 


lar  substance  have  been  lately  published  by  Dr  Eimke. 
Jquff  iir.  439. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  1794  and  1795, 
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Water,  or  preventing  that  liquid  from  acting  upon  these     chap.  IV* 
bodies  in  its  usual  manner*      In  this  way  the  acids,    ^— v~-^ 
sugar,  alcohol,  &.c.  seem  to  prevent  or  retard  putrefac- 
tion, 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  common  salt  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic.  Hence  the  practice  of  salting  meat,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  meat  that  has  undergone  this  ope- 
ration may  be  kept.  Several  other  salts,  especially 
nitre,  possess  the  same  property.  '  In  what  manner  these 
bodies  act  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  they  undoubt-* 
edly  produce  some  chemical  change  upon  the  meat ;  for 
they  alter  its  taste,  its  colour,  and  other  sensible  pro- 
perties. 

4.  Many  aromatics,  such  as  camphor,  resins,  volatile 
oils,  bitumens,  and  other  similar  bodies,  act  with  consi- 
derable efficacy  in  preserving  animal  bodies  from  putre- 
faction. Hence  their  utility  in  embalming.  In  what 
the  action  of  these  substances  consists  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Part  of  their  efficacy  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  animal  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied  lose  their  moisture ;  and  something 
may  be  ascribed  likewise  to  their  odour,  which  keeps 
insects  at  a  distance,  and  thus  prevents  the  lodging  of 
excrementltious  matter,  which  always  acts  powerfully 
as  a  putrefactive  ferment* 
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In  a  science  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  CHEMiSTRr^ 
which  is  cultivated  in  so  manj  different  countries,  and 
by  so  numerous  a  body  of  eminent  philosophers,  new- 
facts  must  be  continually  expected  j  and  our  opinions 
and  theories,  which  serve  merely  as  stepping-stones  to 
conduct  us  to  truth,  must,  in  consequence,  be  frequently 
altered  and  modified  anew.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Edition  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed, 
during  which  many  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  knowledge.  Such  of  these  discoveries  as 
could  be  introduced  into  the  preceding  Work  have  been 
already  explained ;  those  which  were  not  published 
soon  enough  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place,  or 
which  did  not  come  soon  enough  to  hand,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate  in  an  Appendix,  that  the  reader 
may  have  as  complete  a  view  as  possible  of  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  In  this  enumeration  I  shall  follow 
exactly  the  order  of  arrangement  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  Work  itself. 
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Division  I. 


Part  I. — Book  I. — Division  I. 
Chap.  II.   Of  Simple  Combustibles,  Vol.  I.  p.  30, 

Singe  this  Chapter  was  printed  several  important  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  the  simple  conlbustibles, 
and  a  new  one  has  been  discovered  and  added  to  the 
list* 

I*     Carbon* 

Mr  Davy  has  exposed  plumbago,  wdl  burnt  charcoal, 
Jind  the  diamond,  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery  in 
a  Torricellian  vacuum.  Plumbago  yielded  no  gaseous 
product  whatever,  neither  was  any  change  produced 
upon  ii  wheti  heated  with  potassium,  excepting  that  it 
appeared  to  combine  with  that  metal.  Charcoal,  in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum,  gave  out  an  intense  purple  light, 
and  emitted  some  inflammable  gas,  100  measures  of 
which  absorbed  75  measures  of  oxygen  gas,  and  produ- 
ced 31*^5  measures  of  carbonic  acid.  These  proportions 
correspond  with  those  of  no  known  gas*  Potassium 
and  charcoal  when  heated  together  combine,  but  evolve 
no  gas.  When  the  diamond  and  potassium  are  heated 
together  in  glass  tubes,  no  elastic  fluid  is  given  out,  but 
the  diamond  soon  blackens,  and  scales  seem  to  detach 
themselves  from  it.  The  potassium  when  thrown  into 
water  evolves  less  hydrogen,  indicating  that  it  has  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  oxygen*  From  these  experiments 
Mr  Davy  infers,  that  plumbago  consists  of  pure  carbon 
combined  with  about  .f'^th  of  iron,  that  charcoal  con- 
tains a  little  hydrogen^  and  that  the  diamond  contains  a 
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little  oxygen  *.  But  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  ^^'^P-  "'^ 
of  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac,  that  plumbago  likewise 
contains  hydrogen.  For  when  oxy muriatic  acid  gas  is 
passed  over  red-hot  plumbago,  it  is  converted  partly  in- 
to common  muriatic  acid  gas.  Now  water  is  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  that  gas ;  of  course  water  must  have 
been  formed,  and  the  hydrogen  must  have  been  supplied 
by  the  plumbago.  By  a  similar  experiment  these 
gentlemen  ascertained  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  char- 
coal f.  Pure  carbon  then,  unless  hydrogen  be  admitted 
as  a  constituent  of  it,  still  continues  unknown. 

Brugnatelli  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  charcoal 
has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  with 
hydrogen,  without  altering  its  appearance  much,  and 
that  the  new  compounds  possess  different  chemical  pro- 
perties from  pure  charcoal  %, 

BerthoUet  has  lately  exposed  charcoal  to  a  violent  Azote  from 
heat  in  porcelain  and  glass  retorts,  and  shown  that  the 
gas,  which  comes  over,  contains  a  mixture  of  azote. 
The  proportion  of  this  gas  increases  as  the  distillation 
proceeds.  Hence  he  concludes  that  azote  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  charcoal  J.  When  the  heavy  inflam- 
mable airs  obtained  from  charcoal,  and  from  various 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  are  detonated  with  oxygen, 
there  is  always  a  gaseous  residue  to  be  observed,  which 
^viiil  not  burn,  and  which  is  not  absorbed  nor  altered  by 
any  substance  applied  to  it  or  mixed  with  it.  This  re- 
sidue is  what  BerthoUet  considers  as  azote^  It  is  re- 
cognised merely  by  its  negative  properties,  which  seem 


cbarco&L 


*  Phil.  Trans.  1 809.  f  Mepi.  d''Arcueilj  ii.  344. 
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to  me  to  be  Insufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  what  it  is. 
I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  consider  it  merely  a 
portion  of  the  inflammable  air  ;  but  its  incombustibili- 
ty will  be  thought  perhaps  to  militate  too  strongly 
against  that  supposition. 

Berthollet  has  published  a  new  dissertation  on  the 
heavy  inflammable  airs.  He  has  examined  those  chiefly 
which  are  given  out  by  charcoal  when  strongly  heated. 
His  object  is  twofold,  i.  To  prove  that  their  constitu- 
ents vary  indefinitely  in  their  proportions  ;  2.  That 
they  are  all  triple  compounds,  and  entitled  to  the  name 
of  oxycarbureted  hydrogen  gases.  Experiment  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  opinions.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  very  much  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  has  been  shown  by  Berthollet  and  Henry. 
What  comes  over  first  is  always  heaviest,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  diminishes  as  the  distillation  proceeds. 
Dr  Henry  found  the  first  gaseous  products  of  pit- coal 
of  the  specific  gravity  0*783,  but  by  continuing  the 
distillation  he  obtained  gases  of  the  specific  gravity 
G*177.  The  heaviest  gas  obtained  by  Berthollet  from 
charcoal,  was  of  the  specific  gravity  0*485,  the  light- 
est 0*180.  Now  this  constant  variation  in  specific  gra- 
vity, accompanied  by  a  similar  variation  in  their  other 
qualities,  is  very  favourable  to  Berthollet's  opinion. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  am  not  yet  disposed  to 
accede  to  that  opinion,  because  it  is  so  contrary  to  all 
the  other  chemical  phenomena  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. That  there  are  gases  among  these  heavy  in- 
flammable airs,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted, 
is  obvious ;  and  two  or  three  such,  mixed  in  indefinite 
proportions,  would  account  for  all  the  varieties  which 
we  observe.     Dr  Heury  has  shown,  that  the  gas  from 
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J)it-Coal  frequently  contains  small  quantities  of  sulpliU-  Chap.  It. 
reted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  defiant  gas,  and 
he  has  supposed  that  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  often  an  in- 
gredient in  the  lightest  gases*  But  this  last  supposition 
1  consider  as  very  unlikely  to  be  true  ;  for  hydrogen 
has  such  a  tendency  to  combine  with  carbon^  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  evolved  pure  when  in  contact  with 
charcoal.  As  to  Berthollet's  second  opinion,  that  the 
heavy  inflammable  airs  are  all  oxycarbureted  hydrogen, 
I  must  acknowledge  that  every  one  of  them  examined 
►by  myself,  and  I  have  analysed  a  good  many,  contain- 
ed oxygen.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question  ;  because,  if  carbonic  oxide  contains  no  hy- 
drogen, and  Berthollet  himself  allows  that  it  some- 
times is  nearly  free  from  it,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
a  mixture  of  that  gas,  to  account  for  the  oxygeti  which 
we  find  in  the  gases  examined.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
subject  is  still  so  obscure,  that  many  new  experiments 
are  necessary  before  our  opinions  can  be  fixed  *. 

II.  Phosphorus. 

From  Mr  Davy's  experiments  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  phosphorus  contains  both  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  a  quantity  of  phosphureted 
hydrogen  gas  is  emitted,  sometimes  amounting  to  four 
times  the  bulk  of  the  phosphorus  acted  upon.  When 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  fused  together,  they 
combine  with  a  most  vived  light  and  intense  ignitiono 
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Book  I.  One  grain  of  potassium  and  one  grain  of  phosphorus,  du- 
ring this  combination,  give  out  0*1  cubie  inch  of  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas  ;  when  muriatic  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  phosphureted  potassium,  0'3  cubic  inch  of 
phosphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted.  One  grain  of 
potassium  with  3  grains  of  phosphorus,  gave  out  dur- 
ing fusion  0'25  grain  of  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  when  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  O'l  cubic  inch 
more  of  the  same  gas.  This  diminution  of  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphureted  hydrogen,  when  the  phospho- 
rus is  increased,  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  oxy* 
gen  in  the  phosphorus  *♦ 

III.  Sulphur. 

Mr  Davy  has  shown  that  common  sulphur  contains 
hydrogen,  and  rendered  it  probable  that  oxygen  is 
likewise  present  in  it.  When  sulphur  is  acted  on  by 
the  galvanic  battery,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  emit- 
ted for  a  very  long  period.  In  about  two  hours  Mr 
Davy  obtained  a  quantity,  amounting  to  5  or  6  times 
the  bulk  of  the  sulphur  employed.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose, (as  seems  to  follow  from  Mr  Davy's  experi- 
ments), that  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  contains  just  its 
/bulk  of  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  hydrogen  gas  is  12 
times  lighter  than  common  air,  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
.  gen  emitted  in  this  case,  amounted  nearly  to  -j^V^*^ 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  sulphur.  When  potassium 
is  heated  with  sulphur,  and  the  compound  treated  with 
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diluted  muriatic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  emit-  .  ^^^P*  "* 
ted,  but  less  in  quantity  than  the  bulk  of  the  hydrogen 
gas  which  the  potassium  would  have  given  out  when 
treated  with  water,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas  is  diminished  by  increasing  that  of  the 
sulphur.  Now  this  cannot  well  be  explained,  without 
supposing  that  the  sulphur  has  given  out  oxygen  to  the 
potassium.  Mr  Davy  has  shown,  that  the  sulphur  in 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  in  its  usual  state ;  yet  when 
potassium  is  heated  inthis  gas,  it  burns  and  is  partly 
converted  into  potash;  hence  it  must  have  absorbed 
oxygen  from  the  gas,  and  hence  the  sulphur  in  that 
gas  seems  to  contain  oxygen  *. 

IV.  Boracium. 

This  substance,  which  constitutes  the  base  of  boracic 
acid,  has  been  recently  separated  and  examined,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  new  analytical  methods  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Davy.  Soon  after  his  discovery  of  the  method  of  ^oSj**""' 
decomposing  the  fixed  alkalies,  he  exposed  boracic  acid  ^<^"*» 
to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  observed  that 
a  black  matter  was  deposited  upon  the  negative  wire, 
which  he  considered  as  the  basis  of  boracic  acid.  But 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  discovery  at  the  time.  In 
the  summer  of  1808,  Messrs  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard  succeeded  in  decomposing  boracic  acid,  by  heat- 
ing it  in  a  copper  tube  along  with  potassium.  They 
examined  its  base,  and  published  an  account  of  its  pro* 
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perties  *.  About  the  same  time  Mr  Davy  was  engaged 
in  analysing  the  acid,  and  being  informed  by  Mr  Cad- 
del  of  the  method  employed  by  Thenard  and  Gay 
Lussac,  he  repeated  it,  and  published  a  still  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  properties  of  boraciumf.  To 
these  philosophers  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  at 
present  known  respecting  this  new  combustible  sub- 
stance. Mr  Davy  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  a 
metallic  nature  ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  better 
entitled  to  that  appellation  than  charcoal,  I  thought  it 
better  to  arrange  it,  at  least  for  the  present,  amon^  the 
simple  combustibles. 

To  obtain  it,  two  parts  of  potassium  and  one  part  oi 
vitreous  bpracic  acid  are  mixed  together  and  heated  in 
a  copper,  brass,  or  iron  tube.  The  temperature  is 
gradually  raised  to  slight  redness,  and  the  tube  kept  in 
that  state  for  a  few  minutes.  At  the  temperature  of 
about  300^  the  decomposition  begins,  and  the  mixture 
becomes  intensely  red  hot,  as  may  be  observed  by  mak- 
ing the  experiment  in  a  glass  tube.  When  the  copper 
tube  is  cold,  the  matter  in  it  is  to  be  washed  out  with 
water,  the  potash  is  to  be  neutralized  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  the  whole  thrown  upon  the  filter.  The 
boracium  remains  upon  the  filter.  It  may  be  washed 
and  dried  in  a  moderate  heat, 

1.  Boracium  is  a  powder  of  a  dark  olive  green  co- 
lour, without  either  taste  or  smell.  It  is  a  nonconduc- 
tor of  electricity  ;  and  provided  oxygen  be  excluded, 
it  ipay  be  exposed  to  a  very  violent  heat  without  un- 
dergoing any  change.  It  is  very  friable  ;  and  its  pow^ 
der  does  not  scratch  glass. 


1^  Mem.  d'Areiieil,  ii,  3U. 
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2.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  or  in  contact  with  ^C^ap.ii.^ 
oxygen  gas,  it  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point  of  olive  oil,  and  burns  with  a  red  light 
and  scintillations  like  charcoal,  and  is  converted  into 
boracic  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  burn  it  completely,  be- 
cause the  boracic  acid  first  formed,  furnishes  a  vitreous 
crust,  which  protects  the  residue  of  the  boracium  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen.  When  this  crust  is  washed 
off,  the  boracium  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  black  mat- 
ter, which  does  not  take  fire  till  it  be  heated  nearly  to 
redness,  and  which  absorbs  less  oxygen  during  its  com- 
bustion than  the  olive  coloured  matter.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  thjs  black  matter  is  an  oxide  of  bora- 
cium. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  concluded  from  Composl- 
their  experiments,  that  100  parts  of  boracium,  when  racicacid. 
burnt,  combine  with  50  parts  of  oxygen,  and  form 
150  of  boracic  acid.  Mr  Davy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  boracic  acid 
is  composed  of  100  parts  of  boracium,  and  200  of 
oxygen  ;  and  the  black  oxide  of  boracium,  of  100  bo- 
racium, and  33  of  oxygen.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  French  chemists 
performed  their  experiments,  as  no  details  are  given, 
either  in  the  journal  de  physique  (Ixvii.  393),  or  in  the  ' 
Memoires  d'Arcueil  (ii.  311.),  in  both  of  which  their 
account  of  boracium  has  been  published.  Mr  Davy's 
experiments  were  made  with  great  care  ;  and  though 
absolute  precision  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be 
expected,  they  may,  without  hesitation,  be  received 
as  at  least  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  it.  He  found 
that  30  grains  of  potassium  decomposed  such  a  quan. 
tity  of  boracic  acid,  as  left  2'4  grains  of  boraciuqa, 
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Book  r.      Now,  when  30  grains  of  potassium  are  converted  into 

Division  I.  ,  .  .  ,  .         -  __ 

'  potash,  they  combine  with  5  grains  of  oxygen.     Hence 

boracic  acid  is  composed  of  2*4  boracium,  and  5  of 
oxygen.  Other  experiments,  made  by  burning  bora- 
cium in  oxygen  gas,  yielded  a  similar  result. 

3.  Boracium  is  not  altered  by  water.  It  is  not  dis- 
solved by  hydrogen  or  azotic  gas*  When  kept  in  con- 
tact with  sulphur  in  fusion  it  slowly  dissolves,  and  the 
sulphur  acquires  an  olive  colour.  Phosphorus  does 
not  dissolve  any  perceptible  quantity  of  it ;  but  when 
kept  in  contact  with  it  in  fusion  it  acquires  a  pale  green 
colour.  It  does  not  combine  with  mercury  when  they 
are  kept  together. 

4.  It  combines  with  the  fixed  alkalies  both  by  fusion 
and  aqueous  solution,  and  forms  pale  olive  coloured 
compounds,  which  give  dark  precipitates  when  decom- 
posed by  muriatic  acid. 

5.  It  burns  spontaneously  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas 
with  a  bright  light,  and  is  partly  converted  into  boracic 
acid,  partly  into  oxide  of  boracium,  which  takes  fire  in 
the  same  gas  when  slightly  heated,  and  is  converted 
into  boracic  acid.  It  detonates  with  nitre  and  hyper- 
oxy muriate  of  potash  in  the  same  way  as  charcoal. 
It  effervesces  slowly  in  nitric  acid,  and  when  the  acid 
is  heated  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  boracic  acid,  ni- 
trous gas  being  exhaled.  On  cold  sulphuric  acid  it 
produces  no  effect,  but  when  the  acid  is  heated  a  slight 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  acid  is  blackened^ 
Muriatic  and  acetic  acids  produce  no  effect  upon  it. 

6.  Such  are  the  properties  of  boracium,  a  substance 
to  which  the  French  chemists  have  given  the  name  of 
hore,  Mr  Davy  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  con- 
tains oxygen.    When  mixed  with  a  little  potessium^ 
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and  heated  to  whiteness,  it  assumes  the  lustre  of  plum-  .  ^^^P-  ^; 
bago,  and  becomes  a  conductor  of  electricity.  In  this 
state  it  effervesces  slightly  with  water.  But  if  it  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  it  becomes  olive, 
loses  its  conducting  power,  and  its  property  of  effer- 
vescing with  water.  When  intensely  heated,  mixed 
with  a  little  potassium,  and  covered  with  iron  filings,  it 
combines  with  the  iron,  and  forms  a  dark  metallic  mass, 
which  conducts  electrity,  and  effervesces  slightly  with 
water.  Such  are  the  experiments  which  have  led  Mr 
Davy  to  suppose  boracium  to  contain  oxygen,  and  to 
conjecture  that  the  pure  base  is  of  a  metallic  nature. 

Chap.  III.    Simple  Incombustibles. — Sect.  I. 
Azote. — Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

From  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr  Davy  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  conclude  that  azote  is  a  compound  j 
but  as  these  experiments  have  not  yet  led  to  results  per-, 
fectly  satisfactory,  I  shall  give  a  detail  of  them  rather 
under  the  head  of  ammonia  than  in  this  place,  because 
they  consist  in  treating  that  alkaline  gas  with  potassium. 

II.     Muriatic  acid. 

Many  experiments  on  this  acid  have  been  recently 
made  by  Davy*,  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussacf,  and 
BerthoUet  J,  which  have  brought  to  light  some  singular 
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and  ilnexpected  properties,  a  detail  of  which  I  shall  give 
in  this  place. 

1.  Water  is  an  essential  constituent  of  muriatic  acid 
.  It  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  water  without  at  the 
same  time  losing  its  gaseous  form  ;  nor  can  it  be  made 
to  assume  the  gaseous  form  unless  it  can  at  the  same 
time  combine  with  water.  From  an  experiment  of 
Berthollet  it  follows,  that  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid 
gas,  after  being  exposed  to  the  cold  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  salt,  still  retain  56*7  parts  by  weight 
of  water  *.  This  quantity  greatly  exceeds  what  has 
been  obtained  by  other  experimenters,  and  is  probably 
excessive.  Mr  Davy  has  concluded  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  water  contained  in  muriatic  acid  gas 
amounts  to  yd  of  the  weight,  while  Thenard  and  Gay 
Lussac  make  it  only  ^th  of  the  weight.  Probably  the 
result  obtained  by  these  chemists  is  nearest  the  truth. 
Probably  the  proportion  of  water  exceeds  their  estimate, 
as  it  is  founded  on  the  opinion  that  100  parts  of  mu- 
riate of  silver  contain  19' 3  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  a 
proportion  which  rather  exceeds  all  the  analyses  of  that 
salt  hitherto  published.  They  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  muriatic  acid,  is  suffi- 
cient to  oxidize  as  much  of  any  metal  as  the  muriatic 
acid  gas  is  capable  of  combining  with.  Hence,  when  a 
metal  is  presented  to  the  gas,  it  is  oxidi?:ed,  and  a  solid 
muriate  formed.  Mr  Davy  has  demonstrated,  that 
when  potassium  is  burnt  in  muriatic  acid  gas  none  of 
the  acid  is  decomposed,  but  the  whole  combines  with 
the  potash  formed,  while  the  same  quantity  of  hy^ 
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drogen  gas  is  developed,  as  apppears  when  potassium     Chap,  m.^ 
is  treated  with  water. 

2.  Various  attempts  were  made,  both  by  Davy  and    '^'^''J  f^I" 
the  French  chemists,  to  obtain  muriatic  acid  gas  free   talnedpurc 
from  water,  by  decomposing  a  muriate  by  means  of 
some  substance  which  contained  no  water.     But  none 
of  these  attempts  were  successful.     When  dry  muriate 
of  soda  is  mixed  with  vitreous  boracic  or  phosphoric 
acids  intensely  heated,  no  decomposition  whatever  takes 
place  ;  but  if  the  vapour  of  water  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  mixture,  muriatic  acid  gas  is  disengaged  abun- 
dantly.    In  the  same  way  Mr  Davy  tried  ineffectually 
to  decompose  common   salt  by  means  of  dry  sulphate 
of  iron,  though  that  salt  in  its  ordinary  state  deconu 
poses  common  salt  very  readily.      When  common  salt 
and  siliceous  sand  or  dry  clay  are   strongly  heated,  no 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  but  when  the  vapour  of 
water  comes  in  contact  with  these  bodies,  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  disengaged  in  abundance.      Corrosive   sublimate 
is  a  salt  which  contains  muriatic  acid  without  any  mix- 
ture  of  water.      Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  it  from 
this  salt  by  distillation  with  phosphorus  ;  a  liquid  came 
over,  which  proved  a  compound  of  phosphorus   and 
muriatic  acid,  and  to  which  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac, 
the  discoverers  of  it,  have  given  the  name  oi  fhosphureted 
muriatic  acid,     Mr  Davy  endeavoured  to  deprive  this 
liquid  of  its  phosphorus  by  means  of  potassium  ;  but 
when  the  two  substances  were  heated  together,  the  con., 
sequence  was  a  violent  explosion,  which  destroyed  the 
vessels.     He  succeeded  indeed  in  depriving  very  mi- 
nute quantities  of  this  liquid  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  phosphorus,  but  the  quantities  were  too  small 
to  determ jjie  exactly  their  properties.    When  the  fuming 
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muriate  of  tin  of  Libavius  is  distilled  with  sulphur, 
there  comes  over  a  quantity  of  sulphureted  muriatic 
acid,  from  which  the  muriatic  acid  cannot  be  separated 
free  by  any  process  hitherto  tried. 

3.  Oxy muriatic  acid  gas,  as  appears  from  the  expe- 
riments both  of  Davy  and  the  French  chemists,  contains 
no  water  as  an  essential  constituent.  It  may  be  made 
perfectly  dry  by  the  usual  hygrometrlcal  methods.  If 
it  could  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  therefore,  without 
losing  its  elasticity,  muriatic  acid  gas  would  be  obtained 
perfectly  free  from  water.  Experiments  were  made 
with  that  view  both  by  Davy  and  the  French  chemist*, 
but  they  were  all  unsuccessful.  Mr  Davy  attempted 
to  free  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  from  its  oxygen  by  means 
of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus,  as  is  well  known, 
burns  spontaneously  in  this  gas.  During  the  combus- 
tion no  muriatic  acid  gas  was  evolved.  Two  substances 
were  obtained,  a  white  sublimate  which  collected  in 
the  top  of  the  retort,  and  a  fluid  as  limpid  as  water, 
which  trickled  down  its  sides ;  the  first  was  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  the  last  only  in  the  quantity  of  a  few 
drops.  The  sublimate  emitted  fumes  of  muriatic  acid 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  it  evolved  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  left  phos- 
phoric acid  and  muriatic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water. 
It  was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  did  not  burn 
when  heated,  but  sublimed  completely  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  212^.  It  seems  a  compound  of  muriatic  and 
phosphoric  acids  in  their  dry  states.  The  fluid  had  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  was  very  limpid.  It 
disappeared  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  emitting  dense 
fumes  with  a  smell  somewhat  different  from  that  of  mu- 
riatic acid.     It  reddened  litmus  paper  in  its  common 
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state,  but  had  no  efFect  upon  paper  which  had  been  well    Chap.  Ilt.^ 

dried.     It  was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.    It  seems 

a  compound  of  phosphorous  and  muriatic  acids. 

The  action  of  sulphur  to  deprive  oxymuriatic  acid 

of  its  oxygen, ,  was  tried  both  by  Davy  and  Thenard 

and  Gay  Lussac,  but  without  success.      No  gas  was 

evolved,  but  sulphureted  muriatic  acid  was  formed. 

When  this  gas  is  passed  over  well  burnt  charcoal   Unless  wa- 

,         .  ter  be  forai- 

heated  to  redness,  a  little  muriatic  acid  gas  comes  over  ed. 

at  first,  but  after  a  certain  time  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  passes  through  the  red-hot  charcoal  without  any 
change  whatever.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  de- 
composition, at  first,  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  water 
by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  charcoal  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  gas.  Accordingly,  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
obtained  contains  its  usual  quantity  of  water.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  known  for  depriving  char- 
coal of  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  which  it  contains. 

Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac  have  shown,  that  hydro- 
gen gas,  defiant  gas,  and  other  similar  gases,  decompose 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  simply  in  consequence  of  the  hy- 
drogen which  they  contain,  and  which  forms  water  by 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  that  acid  gas.  They  have 
shown  that  gases  which  contain  no  hydrogen,  as  nitrous 
gas,  produce  no  change  upon  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  un- 
less water  be  present.  As  carbonic  oxide  is  not  de- 
composed by  it,  this  is  additional  proof  that  hydro- 
gen is  not  one  of  the  constituents  of  that  gas.  Thus 
it  appears  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate combinations  known,  and  that  the  presence  of 
water,  or  the  formation  of  it,  is  almost  always  necessary 
for  its  decoznpositibn* 
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Book  T.  4,  As  all  attempts  to  procure  muriatic  acid  gas  free 

• ^ from  water  had  failed,  Mr  Davy  attempted  to  deprive 

decompose   ^^^  phospliureted  muriatic  acid,  formed  by  distilling  a 

muriatic        mixture  of  phosphorus  and  corrosive  sublimate,  of  its 
&cid> 

phosphorus.  This  he  in  some  measure  effected' by  dis*. 
tilling  it  repeatedly  from  potassium,  which  combined 
with  the  phosphorus.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  liqubi*, 
that  had  been  thus  treated,  were  introduced  into  a  small 
plate  glass  retort  containing  six  grains  of  potassium. 
The  retort  was  exhausted  after  having  been  twice 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  The  liquid  was  made  to  boil^ 
and  the  retort  kept  warm  till  the  whole  had  disappeared 
as  elastic  vapour.  The  potassium  was  then  heated  by 
a  spirit  lamp.  It  scarcely  had  melted  when  it  burst 
into  a  most  splendid  combustion,  and  the  retort  was 
destroyed.  After  many  failures  Mr  Davy  was  enabled 
at  last  to  obtain  the  results.  No  elastic  fluid  appeared 
to  be  evolved  ;  a  solid  mass  remained  of  a  greenish 
colour  at  the  surface,  but  dark  grey  within  ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely inflammable,  and  often  burnt  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  when  thrown  upon  water  it 
produced  a  violent  explosion,  with  a  smell  like  that  of 
phosphureted  hydrogen.  In  the  residue  of  its  combus- 
tion were  found  muriate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of 
potash.  This  splendid  combustion  of  potassium  in  the 
elastic  fluid  produced  from  phosphureted  muriatic  acid, 
is  extremely  singular,  and  cannot  well  be  accounted  for 
without  supposing  that  the  muriatic  acid  contributes 
to  produce  the  effect.  Were  that  admitted,  it  would 
follow  that  the  muriatic  acid  had  been  decomposed  by 
the  process,  and  its  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  potassium. 
But  more  satisfactory  experiments  will  be  requisite  be- 
fore so  very  important  a  consequence  can  be  admittcdi 
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5.  From  the  experiments  above  detailed,  there  is 
reason  to  consider  the  muriatic  as  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  acids.  It  seems  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  any  of  the  bases,  by  other  acids  unless  water  be 
present. 


Chap.  IV.    Of  Metals. — Vol.  I.  p.  131. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chemical 
history  of  the  metals  since  this  Chapter  was  printed. 
Of  these  additions  I  shall  now  give  a  detail. 

I.     Iron. 

I  have  committed  a  mistake  in  stating  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  in  the  oxides  of  this  metal,  which  has  lately 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Hassenfratz  *.  The  mistake 
was  owing  to  the  ambiguous  method  of  expression 
used  by  Proust,  the  chemist  on  whose  experiments  I 
deduced  the  composition  of  these  oxides.  In  consequence 
of  Mr  Hassenfratz*s  paper  I  have  been  induced  to  make 
a  set  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  with  as  much  care 
as  possible  to  obtain  exact  results.  The  black  oxide  km. 
of  iron  I  found  composed  of  100  parts  of  iron,  and 
27*5  of  oxygen,  or     78*5  iron 

21*5  oxygen 


100*0 
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Book!.      The  red  oxide  I  found  composed  of  100  iron  and  45 

Division!. 

I      y  oxjgen,  or  nearly  ot  69  iron 

31  oxygen 

100 

These  results  do  not  differ  much  from  the  proportions 
obtained  by  others.  They  destroy  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  drawn,  respecting  an  oxide  of  iron  con- 
taining less  oxygen  than  the  black  oxide.  What  I  took 
for  a  new  oxide  was  in  all  probability  the  black  oxide 
itself.  They  render  it  necessary  to  alter  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  iron,  as  deduced  in  the  third  volume,  p.  538, 
from  the  mistaken  ratio  between  the  oxygen  and  metal 
contained  in  the  oxides.  We  may  conceive  that  there 
are  three  oxides  of  iron  ;  the  protoxide,  still  unknown, 
composed  of  100  metal  and  15  oxygen  j  the  deutoxide, 
or  black  oxide,  composed  of  100  metal,  +2X15  oxygen ; 
and  the  peroxide,  or  red  oxide,  composed  of  100  metal 
•+3X15  oxygen.  If  the  first  oxide  be  supposed  a  com- 
pound of  an  atom  of  metal,  and  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
it  is  obvious  that  an  atom  of  iron  will  weigh  40,  sup- 
posing an  atom  of  oxygen  to  weigh  6. 

I  have  examined  Thenard's  white  oxide  of  iron  with 
great  care,  but  have  always  found  abundance  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  this  acid  is  separated,  the  white 
colour  always  disappears,  and  it  becomes  green,  black, 
and  at  last  red. 

II.     Lead. 

Descotils  lias  published  some  experiments  upon 
the  action  of  the  diflferent  gases  on  sulphuret  of  lead, 
which  deserve  attention,  because  they  point  out  the 
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^mirces  of  Icks  in  the  common  methods  of  extracting    p^^^-^^r 
lead  from  its  ores* 

When  sulphuret  of  lead  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  some  sulphur  is  separated,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sulphuret  is  sublimed,  and 
thereremains  asub^ulphuretoflead^which  possesses  duc- 
tility. When  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
are  passed  through  red-hot  sulphuret,  no  change  is  pro- 
duced, excepting  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuret  is  subli*. 
med,  being  carried  off  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
gases.  When  steam  is  passed  through  sulphuret  of 
lead,  the  sulphuret  is  sublimed  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  residue,  besides  sulphuret  of  lead,  contains 
sulphate  and  lead  in  the  metallic  state.  During  the 
process  hydrogen  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  dis- 
engaged. When  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  red- 
hot  sulphuret  of  lead,  some  of  the  sulphuret  is  volatili- 
zed, but  the  greatest  part  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  me- 
tallic lead,  and  the  hydrogen  passes  in  the  state  of  sul* 
phureted  hydrogen.  When  air  is  passed  slowly  over 
red-hot  sulphuret  of  lead,  almost  the  whole  is  converted 
into  sulphate  ;  but  if  it  be  passed  rapidly,  a  white  fume 
issues,  having  the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  depo« 
siting  a  fine  white  powder,  which  consists  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  Hence  the  great  loss  which  is  sustained  when 
galena  is  treated  in  the  open  air,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
the  operations  usually  practised  in  the  reduction  of 
lead  ores.  Descotils  recommends  iron  as  the  best 
method  of  separating  sulphur  from  galena*  This 
metal  is  unfortunately  too  expensive  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  recommends  a  trial  of  the  rich  ores  of  iron,  pre- 
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■    to  redness  with  charcoal  *. 


III.    Nickel. 

Some  observations  on  nickel  have  been  published 
by  Professor  Tourte  of  Berlin,  made  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnetic  needle  of  nickel.  It  admits  of 
a  fine  polish,  and  does  not  soon  lose  its  lustre  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Its  colour,  when  polished,  is  interme- 
diate between  that  of  platinum  and  steel.  When  heated 
to  redness  it  becomes  greenish  grey.  When  its  tempe- 
rature is  slowly  raised,  it  undergoes  a  suite  of  changes 
of  colour  similar  to  polished  steel.  It  becomes  first 
light  yellow,  then  deep  yellow,  light  violet  blue,  deep 
violet  blue,  and  last  of  all  greyish  blue.  The  colours 
have  not  the  same  intensity  as  those  of  steel.  Tourte 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  nickel,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  55®,  to  be  8'402;  but  by  strong  hammering  it 
was  reduced  to  8*932.  He  affirms  that  nickel  wire 
burns  like  iron  wire  in  oxygen  gas  ;  but  when  Gehlen 
repeated  the  experiment  it  did  not  succeed.  Nickel 
may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wire,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
solder  it,  probably  because  its  surface  is  apt  to  oxidize. 
It  yields  to  the  file,  but  soon  destroys  the  file.  It  is  a 
better  conductor  of  heat  than  zinc  or  iron.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  arsenic  does  not  destroy  its  magnetic  pro- 
perties. It  is  very  easily  converted  into  a  magnet,  and 
retains    its    magnetic  virtue.      The  inclination   of  a 
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magnetic  needle  of  nickel  is  the  same  as  that  o£  one  of  ^Chap.  iv.^ 
steel  *• 


IV.     Vestium. 

It  has  been  announced  on  the  continent  that  a  Ger- 
man chemist  has  discovered,  in  crude  platina,  a  new 
metal,  to  which  the  name  of  vestium  has  been  given  f. 
No  particulars  respecting  this  discovery  have  yet  reach- 
ed this  country.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  the 
report  be  well  founded. 

V.     Supposed  New  Metal  in  Manganese. 

Dr  John  of  Berlin  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
new  volatile  and  acidifiable  metal  in  the  grey  ore  of 
manganese  from  Saxony.  He  obtained  it  by  distilling 
the  ore  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  volatile  metallic  acid 
combines  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  put  into  the 
receiver,  and  tinges  it  crimson.  The  infusion  of  galls 
throws  down  a  chesnut  brown  precipitate  from  this 
liquor.  The  prussiates  change  the  red  colour  to  a 
fine  lemon  yellow,  but  produce  no  precipitate.  Whea 
the  liquor  is  heated  with  a  little  alcohol,  it  becomes 
green,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  from  it 
a  brown  coloured  oxide  ;  but  they  do  not  precipitate 
the  liquid  till  it  has  been  thus  altered  by  alcohol  %,  Ber- 
zelius  informs  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  sup- 
posed new  metallic  substance  as  early  as  1800,  and 


♦  Ann.  dc  Ch'im,  Ixxi.  lO^.  f   Jour,  de  jP^j/,  Ixvit.  7I. 

I  Nicholson's  Jwr»  xxiii.  1$^. 
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Book  T.      that  he  has  ascertained  it  to  be  nothing  else   than  \he 

■division  I.  .  -  -,  <!■ 

peroxide  of  manganese  *. 


VI.  Tenacity  of  the  metals. 

Mr  GuYTON  MoRVEAU  has  lately  published  a  paper 
on  the  tenacity  of  the  metals  f ,  in  which  he  corrects 
some  of  the  results  which  I  have  given.  The  numbera 
which  I  have  given,  expressing  the  tenacity  of  gold, 
platinum,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  he  admits  to  be 
accurate.  Indeed  they  were  taken,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  references,  from  a  table  of  his  own,  and  were 
founded  partly  on  the  experiments  of  Sickengen,  and 
partly  on  those  of  Morveau.  He  has  recently  examin- 
ed the  teaacity  of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  by  experiment. 
The  following  are  the  results  which  he  obtained. 

A  wire  of  zinc  of  0*078  inch  in  1 

..        ^  ^j    C  109*8  lbs  avoird. 

diameter  supported  J 

Tin 34-7 

Lead 2T7 

These  numbers,  especially  those  for  zinc,  are  consi- 
derably higher  than  those  that  I  stated  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Muschenbroeck.  As  Morveau  was  at  pains 
to  procure  these  metals  in  a  state  of  purity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  numbers  are  much  more  correct 
•than  those  derived  from  old  experiments  on  impure 
specimens. 

In  this  memoir,  Morveau  examines  the  reason  why 
lead  does  nat  increase  in  specific  gravity  by  hammer- 
ing, like  other  metals,  but  becomes  specifically  lighter. 


«  ^n.  de  aim,  Ixxi.  233.  f  Ibid.  IxxL  x8$. 
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He  has  shown  that  it  depends  upon  the  softness  of  the    Chap.  TV. 

metal,  which  makes  it  escape  from  pressure.    He  found 

that  when  it  was  confined  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 

not  make  its  escape,  its  specific  gravity  increased  like 

thatj  of  other  ductile  metals.     A  piece  of  lead,  thus 

treated,  increased  ia  specific  gravity  from  11*358,  to 

11'388, 

VIT.  Oxidizement  of  Metals. 

MoRVEAU  has  published  an  experiment,  showing 
that  gold  may  be  oxidized  by  electricity,  in  an  imper- 
fect vacuum  of  an  air-pump  ;  but  that  when  the  va- 
cuum is  complete,  no  oxidizement  takes  place.  This 
is  very  likely  ;  and  it  destroys  the  supposed  anomaly 
of  the  oxidizement  of  metals  in  vacuo  by  electricity*. 

Gay  Lussac,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Memoires  d''Arcueil\y  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  quantity  of  acid  which  combines  with 
a  metallic  oxide,  is  always  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  it  contains.  The  protoxide  of 
mercury  consists  of  1^0  metal  united  to  5  oxygen, 
the  peroxide  of  100  metal  united  to  10  oxygen  5  of 
course,  according  to  this  theory,  the  peroxide  requires, 
twice  as  much  acid  to  saturate  it  as  the  protoxide. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gay  Lussac  was  led  to 
the  notion  of  this  law  from  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton, 
which  I  have  explained  at  great  length  under  the  ar- 
ticle affinity f  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work.     He 


*  Ann^  de  Cii^.  Ixix.  a6l.  f  P-  I59> 
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Book  I.      has  drawn  his  conclusions  from  the  well  known  pheno- 

Division  I.  ,  •  ,         i  ,  ,  ,  .    . 

I,,    y  ,  ,»    mena  which   take  place   when  one  metal  precipitates 

another.  When  zinc  is  used  to  precipitate  lead  from 
the  acetate,  the  acetate  of  zinc  formed  is  just  as  neu- 
tral as  the  acetate  of  lead  was.  Suppose  100  grains 
of  lead  in  the  salt.  The  oxygen  in  such  a  quantity  of 
lead  may  be  rated  at  8  grains.  But  100  grains  of  zinc, 
require  25  of  oxygen  to  convert  them  into  white 
oxide.  Hence  it  is  obrious,  that  the  whole  oxygen  in 
the  lead  will  only  oxidize  3  2  grains  of  zinc.  But  as 
the  acid  is  neutralized,  it  follows  that  32  grains  of  zinc, 
combined  with  8  of  oxygen,  are  capable  of  neutraliz- 
ing as  much  acetic  acid,  as  100  grains  of  lead  combin- 
ed with  8  of  oxygen.  Various  other  examples  are 
brought  by  Mr  Gay  Lussac,  all  of  a  similar  nature. 
If  this  law  hold  universally,  as  is  extremely  likely, 
though  it  would  require  a  much  more  complete  induc- 
tion of  particulars  to  prove  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
it  will  be  of  great  importance,  by  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine the  composition  of  metallic  salts,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  a  metal 
combines,  and  the  exact  analysis  of  a  single  salt  in  each 
genus.  Or,  knowing  the  composition  of  the  salts,  it 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  proportion  of  oxygea 
■with  which  the  different  metals  unite, 

VIII.  Metallic  Hydrogurets. 

It  is  probable  that  hydrogen  gas  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving a  considerable  number  of  the  metals.  Arseni- 
cal hydrogen  gas  is  almost  the  only  one  of  these  combi- 
nations at  present  known.  But  Mr  Davy  has  lately 
discovered  two  new  ones,  uUurcUd  and  potassureted 
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hydrogerty  consisting,  as  their  names  import,  of  hydro-  Chap,  iv. 
gen  gas,  holding  in  solution  tellurium  and  potassium. 
He  has  also  discovered  horureted  hydrogen,  a  gas  con- 
sisting of  hydrogen  holding  boracium  in  solution.  All 
of  these  gases  contain  their  own  bulk,  of  hydrogen  gas, 
Tellureted  hydrogen  is  a  weak  acid,  similar  to  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen. 

IX.  Metallic  Phosphurets. 

Grotthus  has  shown,  that  a  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  alcohol  precipitates  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  cop- 
per, from  their  solutions  in  the  state  of  phosphurets. 
If  two  parts  of  phosphorus,  and  one  part  of  potash  and 
soda,  be  heated  in  six  parts  of  alcohol,  a  liquid  is  form- 
ed, which  precipitates  nitrate  of  lead  orange,  and  mu- 
riate of  antimony  brown.  These  precipitates  consist 
of  phosphureted  oxide  of  lead,  and  phosphureted  oxide 
of  antimony.  During  the  heating  of  the  phosphorus 
and  alkali  in  the  alcohol,  a  gas  comes  over  which  is 
inflammable,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen.  100  measures  of  it  require 
for  combustion  72  measures  of  oxygen  gas^  the  pro- 
ducts are  water,  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  *. 

Xt  Tantalum  and  Columbium. 

I  OMITTED  the  account  of  tantalum  (the  metal  dis- 
covered by  Ekeberg),  because  it  was  announced  by  the 
discoverer  of  it,  that  he  had  ascertained  it  to  be  a  com- 


\ 


^  Ann,  «f!r  Cbim.  Ixiv.  19. 
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Book  IK     pound  of  known  substances.     This  is  probably  incor* 

Division  If.     "^  t.        -r-.     ttt  n  i        i 

rect.  But  Dr  Wollaston  has  lately  shown,  by  a  very 
ingenious  set  of  experiments,  that  it  is  the  same  with 
columhiumy  the  metal  previously  discovered  by  Mr 
Hatchett.  Columbite  and  tantalite,  the  ores  from 
which  the  respective  metals  were  obtained,  were  found 
composed  of  the  same  constituents,  a  white  o;5^ide,  iron, 
and  manganese.  The  white  oxide  from  both  possessed 
the  same  properties.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  sulphu- 
ric, nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  ;  but  is  easily  dissolved 
by  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  provided  it  b?j  acted 
upon  before  it  is  dry.  It  is  rendered  soluble  in  water, 
\>j  fusing  it  with  potash  or  its  carbonate.  Soda  may 
be  employed,  but  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  is  ne. 
cessary.  Neither  prussiate  of  potash,  nor  hydrosulf 
phuret  of  potash,  occasion  any  precipitate  in  solutions 
of  this  white  powder  ;  but  it  is  thrown  down  orange 
by  the  infusions  of  galls,  provided  there  be  no  excess 
cither  of  apid  or  alkali  present  *. 


Book  I Division  II Chap.  II.   Of  Caloric.—* 

Sect.  III.  Percussion.     Vol.  I.  p.  61 1. 

Berthollet,  Pictet,  and  Biot,  have  lately  made  a 
set  of  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  when  ductile  metals  are  suddenly  struck  for- 
cibly, as  when  they  are  stamped  in  the  process;  of 
coining.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  pieces  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  the  same  size  and  shape^j 


*  Nicholson 'a  Jmr,  xxv.  aj. 
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and  care  was  taken  that  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  Chap.ll. 
had  acquired  the  same  temperature  before  the  experi- 
ments began.  Copper  evolved  most  heat,  silver  was 
next  in  order,  and  gold  evolved  the  least.  The  first 
Wow  evolved  the  most  heat,  and  it  diminished  gradu- 
ally, and  after  the  third  blow  was  hardly  perceptible. 
The  heat  acquired  was  estimated  by  throwing  the  piece 
of  metal  struck  into  a  quantity  of  water,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  change  of  temperature  which  the  water  under- 
went. The  following  table  exhibits  the  increase  of 
temperature,  experienced  by  two  pieces  of  copper  by 
three  successive  blows ; 

1st  Blow    fl^'Pj^" ....1T44^ 

l_2d  Piece 20*80 

2dBlow    ^l5'K«e T30 

i  2d  Piece 3-69 

3d  Blow    ClstPiece 1-90 


2d  Piece 1*46 

The  whole  quantity   of    heat  evolved  by  each  of 

these  pieces  of  copper  is  nearly  the  same  ;  that  from 

the  first  piece; being  26'64^,  and  that  from  the  second 

25-95^. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  heat  evolved  from 

two  pieces  of  silver  treated  in  the  same  way. 

1st  Blow  P^'P;"« 6-"' 

1 2d  Piece 7»30 

2d  Blow    Cist  Piece 5-85 


I 


2d  Piece 2*14 

3d  Blow    sl»'K«" 2-76 


2d  Piece , 2*02 

Total  evolved  from  the  1st  piece     14' 74 
Ditto  from  the  2d  •  • ••    1X'4@ 
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•■  underwent,  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  heat 

thus  evolved,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  de- 
duced from  their  experiments.  The  specific  gravities 
were  taken  at  the  temperature  of  46*5^. 

Specific  gravity  of  gold 19*2357 

Ditto  annealed 19*2240 

Ditto  struck 19*2487 

Specific  gravity  of  silver  ......  10*4667 

Ditto  annedled 10*4465 

Ditto  struck 10*4838 

Specific  gravity  of  copper 8*8529 

Ditto  struck 8*8898 

Ditto  struck  a  second  time  . . .  •  8*9081 
From  these  experiments  it  is  obvious,  that  the  heat 
evolved  when  metals  are  struck  is  owing  to  the  con- 
densation, and  proportional  to  the  condensation.  Hence, 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  condensed,  they  cease  to 
evolve  heat.  These  philosophers  observed,  during 
their  experiments,  that  heat  or  cold  is  propagated  much 
more  rapidly,  from  one  piece  of  metal  to  another, 
when  they  are  struck,  than  when  they  are  simply 
placed  in  contact' 


* 


Book  II. — Division  I.— Chaf.  I.  Ammonia. 
Vol.  IL  p.  5. 

A  GREAT  many  experiments  have  been  lately  made 
en  ammonia,  some  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary 


*  Mm*  d^Areueil,  ii.  p.  441. 
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nature,  and  still  very  obscure ;  but  they  are  highly  deser-      C^=P-  ^* 

^—  ■  '^  i 

ving  of  attention,  as  they  promise,  when   followed  out 

a  little  farther,  to  throw  a  new  and  unexpected  light 

upon  the  constituents  of  bodies,  and  some  of  the  most 

complicated  natural  phenomena. 

1.  No  less  than  four  new  analyses  of  ammoniacal 
gas  have  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments 
by  Davy,  to  show  that  oxygen  is  one  of  its  constitu- 
ents: The  first  by  Berthollet  junior,  the  second  by- 
Gay  Lussac,  the  third  by  Mr  Davy,  and  the  fourth  by 
Dr  Henry.  Mr  Davy  had  suspected  the  presence  of 
oxygen  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  had  made  some  experiments  which  appeared  to 
render  his  suspicions  probable.  These  experiments  I 
have  related  under  the  article  ammonia.  The  object  of 
the  new  analysis  was  to  determine  how  far  this  opinion 
of  Davy  was  correct. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Berthollet  junior  were  made  Berthollet'* 
with  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure  precision.  He 
could  detect  the  presence  of  no  oxygen  ;  nor  was  there 
^any  notable  quantity  of  water  formed  when  great  quan- 
tities of  the  ammoniacal  gas  were  decomposed  by  a  red 
heat.  When  l  of  the  gas  is  decomposed  by  electricity, 
its  bulk  is  increased  to  2*04643.  This  expanded  gas 
he  found  composed,  by  bulk,  of  155  parts  of  hydrogen, 
and  245  of  azotic  gas,  equivalent  to  300  of  hydrogen, 
and  97*35  of  azote.  Converting  these  measures  into 
weights,  according  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  differeivt 
gases  found  by  Biot  and  Arrago*,  Mr  Berthollet  has 


♦  They  found  the  specific  gravity  of  azotfe  gas  0*96913 ;  that  of  hy« 
drogen  0'073M  ;  that  of  ammoniacal  0*59669 ;  that  of  air  being  f  000. 


me 
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Book  II.     concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  ammonia  con- 
;    tains  no  oxjgen,  and  that  it  is  composed,  by  weight,  of 


81*13  azote 
18*87  hydrogen 


Henry'* 
analysis. 


100*00* 


The  result  of  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  (if  indeed 
his  result  is  not  drawn  rather  from  theory)  is,  that  am- 
monia is  composed  of  75  parts,  by  bulk,  of  hydrogen, 
and  25  of  azote,  or  300  hydrogen  and  100  azote. 
Hence,  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Blot  and  Arrago,  he  deduces  ammonia  as 
compoksed,  by  weight,  of 

81*525  azote 

18*475  hydrogen 


lOO'OOOf 


Dr  Henry  found  that  the  expansion  of  ammoniacal  gas 
by  electricity,  was  very  much  influenced  by  its  state  of 
dryness  or  moisture.  When  the  gas  had  been  dried  by 
means  of  potash,  when  the  mercury,  over  which  it  stood^ 
had  been  recently  boiled  in  the  tube,  and  when  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  exclude  moisture,  then  lOO 
parts  of  the  gas  expanded  by  electricity  to  ISO.  But 
when  these  precautions  were  not  taken,  he  found  the 
bulk  of  the  gas  often  doubled  by  electricity.  This  dif- 
ference he  explains  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  any 
moisture  adhere  to  the  mercury  or  tube,  it  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  ;  this  portion  is  evolved 
during  the  process,  so  that  the  real  quantity  of  ammo- 


it  Mem  d'Arcueil,  ii.  %b% 
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niacal  gas  experimented  on  is  greater  than  appears.  No  Chap.  T. 
traces  of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  a  constituent  of 
ammonia,  could  be  perceived.  The  expanded  gas  he 
found  a  mixture  of  74  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and 
26  of  azotic.  Now,  if  we  take  the  specific  gravity  of 
azotic  gas  at  0*978,  of  hydrogen  gas  at  0*084,  and  of 
ammoniacal  gas  at  0*602  ;  and  suppose,  as  has  been  as- 
certained by  the  experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh, 
that  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  30  inches  of  mercury,  100  cubic  inches  of  common 
air  weigh  30*5  grains  ;  then  we  have  100  cubic  inches 
of  ammonia  weighing  18*361  grains.  These  are  ex- 
panded by  eleciricity  into  133*2  cubic  inches  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  46*8  of  azotic  gas. 
Now  133*2  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  3*413  grains 
46*8   azotic, 13*960 

Weight  of  the  gas  evolved  ............  17*373 

Weight  of  the  ammonia  ,,.,   18*361 


0*988 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  exceeds 
that  of  the  gases  nearly  one  grain,  or  about  -j^th  of  the 
whole.  This  error,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not 
great.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that^absolute  pre- 
cision has  not  yet  been  attained  in  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents  of  ammonia.  The  most  pro- 
bable source  of  error  is  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
different  gases.  If  we  take  the  specific  gravities  of 
these  different  gases,  as  ascertained  by  Biot  and  Arrago, 
and  given  in  a  preceding  note,  the  difference  will 
amount  to  almost  1*4  grain.  According  to  this  analysis 
af  Henry,  ammonia  is  composed,  by  weight,  of 
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BeokU,  80*36  azote 

Dirision  I.  ,      , 

V  19*64  hydrogen 


100*00 


Dr  Henry  has  pointed  out  three  other  modes  of  analy- 
sing ammoniacal  gas,  all  of  which  corroborate  the  pre- 
ceding result. 
Ammonia  The  first  method  is  detonating  a  mixture  of  ammo- 

with  oxy-      niacal  gas  and  oxygen  gas  by  the  electric  spark.     This 
S^"'  method  was  tried  by  Berthollet  junior,  but  he  was  not 

satisfied  with  the  results  *.  Dr  Henry  has  pointed  out 
the  sources  of  error,  and  shown  how  to  avoid  them. 
The  mixture  burns  in  all  proportions  between  3  oxygea 
and  1  ammonia,  and  3  ammonia  and  1*4  oxygen,  by  bulk. 
When  the  oxygea  exceeds  the  ammonia  (as  when  it  is 
double  or  upwards),  the  whole  anMnonia  disappears,  and 
a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  deposited.  This  pre- 
vents the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  by  withdrawing 
a  portion  of  the  azote.  When  the  ammonia  exceeds 
(when  it  is  double  the  oxygen,  for  example),  the  whole 
of  the  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  explosion  ;  part 
of  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen,  the  rest  remains 
mixed  with  the  azote,  and  may  be  detonated  by  a  second 
addition  of  oxygen.  By  this  method  the  whole  hydro- 
gen may  be  separated,  and  its  quantity  determined. 
Th^  residual  gas  (the  oxygen  being  absorbed)  gives  the 
azote.  It  appears  from  Dr  Henry's  experiments,  that 
100  measures  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  when  thus  treated, 
require,  for  complete  saturation,  6T5  measures  of  oxy- 
gem.     Hence  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen,  in  100  mea- 
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sures  of  ammonia,  is  equivalent  to  135  measures,  which      Chap.  L  ^ 
differs  a  little  from  the  quantity  deduced  by  the  same 
philosopher  from  his  electrical  experiments. 

The  second  method  is  to  detonate  a  mixture  of  am-  Nitrous 
moniacal  and  nitrous  oxide  gases.  This  mixture  burns  **^^  ^' 
in  any  proportion  between  l  ammonia  and  5  nitrous 
oxide,  and  2  ammonia  and  1  nitrous  oxide.  When  the 
nitrous  oxide  greatly  exceeds,  there  is  no  diminution  of 
bulk  after  firing,  and  the  residue  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  nitrous  oxide,  oxygen,  and  azote.  When  the  am- 
monia is  redundant,  there  is  a  little  diminution  of  bulk 
after  firing,  and  the  residue  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  with  occasionally  a  little  undecom- 
posed  ammonia.  100  measures  of  ammonia  require, 
for  saturation,  1^0  measures  of  nitrous  gas. 

The  third  method  is  to  detonate  a  mixture  of  ammo-   And  nitrous 
nia  and  nitrous  gas ;  for,  although  this  gas  cannot  be 
fired  with  hydrogen  or  the  heavy  inflammable  gases,  it 
may  with  ammonia.     100  measures  of  ammonia  re- 
quire about  120  measures  of  nitrous  gas  *. 

Mr  Davy's  late  experiments  coincide  exactly  with   Composed 
those  of  Dr  Henry,  and  give  as  a  result,  that  ammonia  and  a/ote!'* 
is  composed  of  74  measures,  by  bulk,  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  26  of  azotic  gas.     It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to 
enter  into  details. 

By  the  experiments  just  related,  it  seems  fully  esta- 
blished that  ammonia  is  composad  simply  of  hydrogen 
and  azote,  and  that  oxygen  does  not  enter  as  a  consti- 
tuent. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  follow,  from  the 
curious  amalgam  obtained  from  ammonia  by  the  gal- 


♦  Henry's  BxperimcntB  on  Ammonia.    Flih  Jrans»  1809. 
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vanic  energy,  as  related  under  the  article  ammonia^  that 
oxygen  is  really  a  constituent  of  ammonia.  This  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  either  hydrogen  or  azote  is  a 
compound,  and  that  oxygen  is  one  of  its  constituents. 

The  experiments  of  BerthoUet  junior,  respecting  the 
expansion  of  ammoniacal  gas  by  electricity,  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  Davy  and  Henry.  From  the  great 
precautions  taken  by  the  British  chemists,  we  have  rea* 
son  to  confide  in  the  results  which  they  obtained.  As 
to  the  proportional  measures  of  the  two  gases  obtained, 
all  the  experimenters  very  nearly  agree,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  Table  : 

Hydrogen.  Azote. 

BerthoUet  75-5  24*5 

Davy 74-0   26*0 

Henry    » 73-75 26.25 


Mean     74*42 


25-58 


This  differs  but  little  from  the  proportions  of  Gay 
Lussac,  namely  75  measures  of  hydrogen  and  25  of 
azote  ;  numbers  which,  on  account  of  their  proportions 
to  each  other,  are  exceedingly  convenient.  If  we  were 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  specific  gravity  of  hy- 
drogen and  azote,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  the 
exact  composition  of  ammonia  with  almost  perfect  ac- 
curacy. 

2.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  contact  with  dry 
ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  changed  into  an  olive  coloured 
matter ;  a  great  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  Ac- 
cording to  Messrs  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  hydro- 
gen gas  evolved  amounts  to  about  yds  of  the  bulk  of 
the  ammoniacal  gas  absoebed.   When  the  olive  coloured 


matter  is  Iieated,  about  f  ths  of  the  ammonia  absorbed  ,  ^^^P-  ^- , 
is  obtained ;  fths  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  and  -J-th  in 
the  elements  of  that  compound.  If  a  few  drops  of  water 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  olive  coloured  matter 
thus  heated,  the  other  |-ths  of  the  ammonia  absorbed 
are  disengaged,-  while  at  the  same  time  the  potassium  is 
changed  into  potash.  Thus,  according  to  these  Che- 
mists, the  whole  of  the  ammonia  absorbed  may  be  re- 
covered. By  the  process  the  potassium  is  converted 
into  potash  and  hydrogen.  Hence  they  have  Concluded 
that  potassium  is  not  a  simple  substance,  and  the  base 
of  potash,  but  in  reality  a  compound  of  potash  and  hy- 
drogen *. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Dziry  on  this  subject,  made 
Vi^ith  every  pfecautionj  and  multiplied  and  varied  in  every 
possible  way,  do  not  agree  with  thosfe  of  the  French 
chemises,  and  destroy  the  consequences  which  they  have 
drawn  respecting  the  composition  of  potassium  j  but 
they  lead  to  others,  if  possible,  stitl  more  exttaordinary. 

When  ammonia  is  brought  into  contat:t  with  about  Hydrojren 
twice  its  "Weight  of  potassium,  at  the  temperature  of  *^"^*"*^  "' 
the  atmosphere,  the  metal  lo^es  its  lustre  and  becomes 
■white ;  there  is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  Volume  of 
the  gas,  but  no  other  effects  are  produced.  The  white 
Crust  formed  is  potash,  and  the  ammonia  is  found  minted 
with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen,'  about  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  the  metal.  On  heating  the  potassium  the  colour  of 
the  crust  changes  from  white  to  bright  azure,  and 
passes  through  shades  of  blue  and  green  to  dark  olive* 
There  is  a  considerable  effervescence  ;  the  metal  be* 


♦  Mem.  d*Arcifeilf  iu  308. 
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comes  porous,  and  appears  crystallized,  and  at  last  is 
wholly  converted  into  an  olive  coloured  matter.  Am- 
moniacal  gas  is  absorbed,  and  hydrogen  gas  evolved. 
The  proportion  of  ammonia  absorbed  varies  according 
to  its  state  of  dryness ;  the  absorption  being  the  greater 
the  drier  the  gas  is.  Thus  S  grains  of  potassium,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  ammonia  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, absorbed  124-  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  ;  but  when 
the  ammonia  was  as  dry  as  possible,  16  cubic  inches 
were  absorbed.  The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  potassium.  It  is  always  a  very 
little  less  than  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  the 
the  same  quantity  of  potassium  would  generate  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water.  Thus  8  grains  of  pot- 
assium, by  their  action  on  water,  produced  8*5  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  while,  by  their  action  on  am- 
monia, Sf  cubic  inches  were  evolved. 

The  olive  coloured  matter,  into  which  the  potassium 
is  converted,  possesses  the  following  properties :  It  is 
crystallized,  and  presents  irregular  facets,  which  are 
very  dark,  and  in  colour  and  lustre  not  unlike  protox- 
ide of  iron.  It  is  opaque  in  large  masses,  but  semi- 
transparent  in  thin  films,  and  appears  brown  by  trans- 
mitted light.  It  melts  at  a  little  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  increased,  gives  out 
bubbles  of  gas.  It  is  considerably  heavier  than  water. 
It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  melted  in 
oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy  ;  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  azote  emitted,  and  potash  formed.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  water  it  produces  heat,  and 
often  inflammation,  and  evolves  ammonia.  When  plun- 
ged into  water  it  disappears  with  effervescence,  and  hy- 
drogen gas  is  evolved.      It  rapidly  eiFervesces  and  deli- 
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qvlesces  in  air,  but  may  be  preserved  under  naphtha,  in    ,  ^^ap.  X. 
which,  however,  it  gradually  softens,  and  seems  partially 
to  dissolve. 

Potassium,  when  converted  into  this  olive  coloured 
matter,  increases  in  weight  ;  and  it,  together  with  the 
hydrogen  evolved,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
potassium  employed,  and  of  the  ammonia  absorbed. 

When  the  olive  coloured  substance  is  gradually  heated  Action  of 
It  melts,  effervesces,  and  gives  off  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  elastic  fluid,  and  at  last,  in  a  red  heat,  is  converted 
into  a  dull  grey  solid,  which  undergoes  no  farther  altera- 
tion at  that  temperature.  The  olive  coloured  matter 
from  8  grains  of  potassium,  by  this  process,  gave  out 
13*75  cubic  inches  of  gas.     These  consisted  of 

I'OO  ammonia 

9*11  hydrogen  gas 

3*64  azotic  gas 


13-75 


We  may  observe  here,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
ammonia  has  disappeared  in  this  experiment.  The 
quantity  absorbed  (deducting  the  cubic  inch  evolved) 
may  be  stated  at  15  cubic  inches,  which  weigh  2*754 
grains.  But  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrogen  and 
azotic  gas  evolved  does  not  exceed  1*327  grain.. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  evolved  from  the  olive 
colour«d  substance  depends  upon  the  application  of 
moisture  j  and  it  appears  likely,  from  Mr  Davy's  ex- 
periments, that  if  moisture  were  applied  only  in  the  re- 
quisite proportion,  the  ammonia  evolved  would  be  just 
equal  to  what  had  been  absorbed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
process.  In  one  experiment,  in  which  13  cubic  inches 
©f  ammonia  had  been  absorbed,  by  heating  the  olive 
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coloured  substance,  in  contact  with  potash  containing 
its  water  of  crystallization,  nearly  H*T5  cubic  inches 
of  ammonia  were  evolved.  It  appears  probable,  like- 
wise, that  when  no  moisture  whatever  is  present,  no 
ammonia  is  given  out. 

The  substance  that  remains,  after  the  olive  coloured 
tnatter  has  thus  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  possesses 
the  following  properties.  Its  colour  is  black,  and  its 
lustre  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  plumbago.  It  is 
opaque,  very  brittle,  and  gives  a  deep  grey  powder. 
It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  does  not  melt  at  a 
low  red  heat,  but  blackens  glass  at  that  temperature, 
and  a  greyish  sublimate  rises  from  it,  which  likewise 
blackens  glass.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns 
spontaneously  with  a  deep  red  light.  With  water  it 
effervesces,  evolving  ammonia,  and  leaving  nothing  but 
potash.  A  little  hydrogen  is  also  evolved.  It  does 
not  act  on  mercury,  but  combines  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  by  heat ;  the  compounds  are  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  emit  ammonia,  and  phosphureted  and  suU 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  respectively,  by  the  action  of 
water. 

This  residuary  matter  ought  to  be  a  compound  of 
potassium,  azote,  and  a  little  oxygen.  For  most  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  has  been  evolved  ;  15 
cubic  inches  of  ammonia  would  have  evolved  about 
20  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen,  and  there  were  obtained 
above  11  inches.  But  little  mdre  than  half  the  azote 
has  been  evolved  ;  15  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  ought 
to  give  out  nearly  7  inches  of  azotic  gas,  whereas  only 
3 '64  were  obtained.  ^When  the  residue  was  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas,  potash  was  formed,  and  azotic  gas  given 
cut  i  but  the  quantity  was  much  smaller  than  it  ought 
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to  be.  When  the  residue  was  violently  heated  in  a  ,  ^^^P-  ^^^ 
tube  of  platinum  or  iron,  one  portion  of  it  was  convert- 
ed into  potash,  another  portion  became  pure  potassium, 
and  an  elastic  fluid  was  given  out,  consisting  chiefly 
of  hydrogen  mixed  with  a  little  azote.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that,  by  these  processes,  a  greater  quantity,  of 
hydrogen,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  azote  was  obtained, 
than  ammonia  yields  when  decomposed  by  electricity ; 
while  a  portion  of  the  potassium  was  converted  into 
potash,  and  of  course  had  combined  with  oxygen. 
The  obvious  inference  from  these  experiments  is,  that 
a  portion  of  the  azote  had  been  decomposed,  and  that 
its  constituents  are  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  the  first  se- 
parated in  the  form  of  gas,  the  last  united  with  the 
potassium.  But  the  subject  requires  a  much  more  com- 
plete investigation,  before  consequences  of  so  much 
importance  can  be  deduced.  Mr  Davy  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  investigation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  his  experiments  will  elucidate  this  most  important, 
but  very  obscure  department  of  chemistry. 


Chap.  II.  Fixed  Alkalies.    Vol.  11.  p.  22. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr  D'Arcet,  it  appears, 
that  potash  or  soda,  prepared  by  means  of  alcohol,  and 
exposed  for  some  time  to  a  red  heat,  still  retain  about  27 
per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  only  be  separated  by 
combining  the  alkali  with  an  acid  *.  This  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  estimate  of  Curaudau,  who  found  that 


f=  Ann,  de  Cbi^n.  Ixviii.  175. 
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potash,  prepared  by  means  of  alcohol,  still  retained 
2T5  per  cent,  of  water  *.  Berthollet  had  convinced 
himself,  that  at  least  13  per  cent,  of  water  adhered  to 
the  alkali,  and  could  not  be  separated  by  heat  f. 

Curaudau  has  pointed  out  a  new  method  of  procur- 
irtg  potassium  and  sodium.  It  consists  in  mixing  tho 
j^lkaline  subcarbonates  with  charcoal  and  a  little  oil, 
and  gradually  raising  them  to  a  white  heat  in  iron  tubes 
or  earthen- ware  retorts.  The  metallic  substances  are 
generated  and  volatilized.  By  exposing  cold  iron  rods 
to  the  fumes,  they  condense,  and  may  be  separated  by 
plunging  the  rod  into  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
This  method  is  of  importance,  by  proving  that  charcoal 
is  capable  of  decomposing  the  alkalies  ;  but  the  quanti- 
ty of  metal  that  can  be  collected  by  this  process  must 
be  small  :|:, 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  potassium  and  sodium,  hy  the  ex- 
periments of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  ;  their  results 
do  not  always  agree  with  those  of  Mr  Davy,  though 
in  general  they  do.  Their  potassium  was  obtained  by 
decomposing  potash,  by  means  of  iron  turnings,  in  the 
experiment  with  the  gun^barrel.  It  was  heavier  than 
Mr  Davy's,  being  of  the  speciiic  gravity  0*874,  owing 
probably  to  its  containing  some  iron  ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, its  properties  corresponded.  It  appears,  from 
Mr  Davy's  experiments,  that  a  grain  of  potassium,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  gives  out  J.tV>=  1*0(525, 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  at  the  temperature  of 


♦  7»«r.  de  Plys.  Ixvli.  9. 
I  l>Jic^ol8pn'8  Jour,  v^y,  p, 
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60^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury.     Chap.  IT. 
By  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac,  the 
hydrogen  given  out  by  1  grain  of  potassium,  acting  on 
water,  under  the  same  pressure  and  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, amounts  to  1*1591  cubic  inch  *. 

According  to  the  French  chemists,  potassium  absorbs  Potassuret. 
a  great  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  assumes  a  grey-  Ln/  ^'^ 
ish  white  colour.  Abundance  of  hydrogen  may  be 
expelled  by  the  action  of  heat.  Mr  Davy's  account  is 
different.  He  found  that  hydrogen  has  the  property  of 
dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  potassium,  and  of 
forming  a  gas,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  potassu- 
reted  hydrogen.  It  takes  fire  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac  tried  the  effect  of  potas- 
sium upon  various  metallic  oxides  and  salts  in  a  dry- 
state.  Their  method  was  to  put  a  piece  of  potassium, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  a  glass  tube,  and  to  cover  it 
with  about  ten  times  the  bulk,  of  the  substance  to  be 
tried.  The  tube  was  then  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  the  potassium.  All  the  substances  tried  were 
decomposed,  and  in  many  cases  combustion  took  place. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  experiments. 

1.  Sulphate  of  barytes.     Decomposed,  but   without 

•    n  '  Action  of 

inflammation.  potassium 

2.  Sulphate  of  barytes.     Brilliant  inflammation.  on  salts. 

3.  Sulphate  of  lime.     Slight  inflammation. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lead.     Brilliant  inflammation. 

5.  Sulphate  of  mercury.     Inflammation. 


*  MtA.  fTArcueili  11.  2C2, 
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u,   y       t      7.  Nitrate  of  potash.     Destruction  of  the  metal  by 
the  water  of  the  salt,  but  no  inflammation. 
9.  Hyperoxyniuriate  of  potash.     Splendid  inflammar 

tion. 
9.  Phosphate  of  lime.     Decomposition  without  in- 
flammation. 

10.  Carbonate  of  lime.     Decomposition  without  in- 

flammation. 

11.  Chromate  of  lead.     Brilliant  inflammation. 

J 2.  Chromate  of  mercury.     Slightly  reddens,  and  the 
mass  becomes  green. 

13.  Arseniate  of  cobalt.     Brilliant  inflammation. 

14.  Tungstic  acid.     Brilliant  inflammation. 

15.  Red  oxide  of  mercury.     Splendid  inflammation. 

16.  Oxide  of  silver.     Splendid  inflammation. 
3.7.  Brown  oxide  of  lead.     Ditto. 

IS.  Red  oxide  of  lead.     Ditto. 

19.  Oxide  of  copper.     Brilliant  inflammation, 

20.  White  oxide  of  arsenic.     Inflammation, 

21.  Black  oxide  of  cobalt,     Ditto. 

22.  Protoxide  of  antimony.     Inflammation. 

23.  Peroxide  of  antimony.     Splendid  inflammation* 

24.  Pero:^ide  of  tin.     Splendid  inflammation. 

25.  Putty  of  tin.     Inflammation. 

26.  Red  oxide  of  iron.     Slight  inflammation, 

27.  Black  oxide  of  iron.     No  inflammation.     Reduc- 

tion of  the  02:ide. 

28.  Black  q:^ide  of  manganese.     Inflammation. 

29.  White  oxide  of  manganese.     No  inflammation. 
^0.  Yellow  oxide  of  bismuth.    Brilliant  inflammation, 
31,  White  oxide  of  zinc.     No  inflammation.    Re4uc» 

tion  of  the  oxidco 
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32.  Grey  oxide  of  nickel.     Brilliant  inflammation.        I  Chap.  n. 

.  .  •  *  >■    y  ■  ■  ■* 

33.  Green  oxide  of  chromium.    No  inflammation.    A 

black  substance  produced,  which  takes    fire   in 
the  open  air. 

34.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  liquid  muriatic  acids.    Splen- 

did inflammation  *. 
Messrs  Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac  have  endeavoured   j^aturc  of 
to  prove,  that  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  the  bases  potassium. 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  compounds  of  the  fixed  al- 
kalies and  hydrogen.     This  hypothesis  has  been  very 
generally  embraced  both  in  France  and  Germany.     It 
is  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  phenomena,  and 
has  been  victoriously  refuted  by  Mr  Davy.    The  most 
plausible   argument  urged  in  defence  of  it  is,  the  low 
specific  gravity  of  potassium  and  sodium,  considerably 
inferior  to  that  of  potash  or  soda.     Now,  no  instance 
is  known  of  a  metallic  oxide  specifically  heavier  than, 
the  metal  which  constitutes  its  base.     This  objection  is 
only  apparent.      What  we  call   potash  and  soda,  at 
present,  are  only   the  hydrates  of  these  bodies.     We 
are  entirely  ignorant  of    the   specific  gravity  of   the 
pure  alkalies.    Their  union  with  water  is  intimate  ;  of 
course,  the  condensation  of  the  water  is  great.     For 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  hydrates  may 
])Q  much  heavier  than  the  pure  alkalies. 


*  Mffi'  d*Arcueilt  il.  334. 
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A  VARIETY  of  interesting  additions  to  the  history  of 
the  acids  have  been  made.  Of  these  I  now  proceed  to 
give  an  account. 

I.  Fluoric  Acid. 


Fino-boric' 
add. 


All  attempts  to  procure  fluoric  acid  in  a  state  of 
complete  purity  have  failed.  In  its  usual  state,  when 
obtained  by  means  of  fluate  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  glass  vessels,  it  holds,  as  is  well  known,  silica 
in  solution. 

Thenard  and  Gay  Lussac  endeavoured  to  procure  it 
pure,  by  calcining  in  an  iron  tube  a  mixture  of  fluate 
of  lime  and  vitreous  boracic  acid.  An  acid  gas  is  pro- 
cured in  abundance.  When  mixed  with  air  or  any 
other  gas,  except  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  it  produces  dense 
white  fumes,  unless  the  gases  have  been  previously' 
artificially  dried.  Water  absorbs  this  gas  in  great 
quantities,  and  when  saturated  with  it  is  limpid,  smok- 
ing, and  very  caustic.  By  heat,  about  one  fifth  part 
of  the  gas  is  expelled,  but  no  degree  of  heat  is  capable 
of  driving  oflf  more.  The  liquid  then  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  equally  caustic,  does 
not  boil  till  heated  considerably  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  when  distilled  over,  condenses  like  that 
acid.  It  acts  like  sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  substan- 
ces, charring  them,  and  forming  a  quantity  of  water. 
With  alcohol  it  forms  a  peculiar  ether.  This  remarks 
able  acid|  which  dops  not  act  on  glass,  is  a  combina- 
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tion  of  fluoric  and  boracic  acids.     Thenard  and  Gay     Chap.  ir. 
Lussac  have  given  it  the  name  oi  Jluo-horic  gas*. 

When  fluate  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  are  heated  in  Liquidfluo- 
leaden  vessels,  no  gas  is  obtained,  but  only  an  acid  "^^"^* 
liquid,  consisting  of  water  and  fluoric  acid  combined 
together.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  epiits  vapours. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  heats,  and  even  enters  into 
ebullition.  When  brought  in  contact  with  glass,  it  acts 
upon  it,  becomes  hot,  and  is  converted  into  siliciferous 
fluoric  acid  gas.  When  allowed  to  touch  the  skin,  a 
white  spot  is  formed,  with  the  pain  of  a  burn,  which 
terminates  in  a  blister.  The  best  remedy  is  to  touch 
the  place  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  potassium,  a  violent  combustion 
takes  place,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  fluate  of  potash 
and  water  disengaged  f. 

When  potassium  is  placed  in  contact  with  fluoric  acid  A<?tion  of 
gas,  holding  silica  in  solution,  white  fumes  appear,  the  on  fluirS 
metal  loses  its  splendour,  is  covered  with  a  white  crust,  *"**• 
and  some  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.     When  heat  is  ap- 
plied,  the   metal  bursts  through  the   crust,    becomes 
first  of  a  copper  colour,  then  bluish  black,  and  at  last 
inflames  and  burns  with    a   most  brilliant  red  light. 
The  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  fluoric  acid  gas   disap- 
pears, according  to  the  portion  of  potassium  present; 
a  chocolate  coloured  mass  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the 
retort,   and  a  sublimate,   in  some  parts  chocolate,  in 
others  yellow,  is  found  round  the  sides  and  at  the  top 
ef  the  retort.     When  the  fluoric  acid  gas  has  been 


*  Mm.  d'Arcnili  ti.  317.  f  Ibid.  U.  323, 
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Rook  ir.     dried,  the  residual  gas  amounts  to  about  ^^^th  of  the 
-  ^  ^  fluoric  acid  gas  destroyed  ;  when  the  gas  has  not  been 

dried,  it  amounts  to  about -^th  part.  Hence,  probably, 
it  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  for  it  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  hydrogen. 

The  chocolate  coloured  matter  formed,  when  exa- 
mined with  the  magnifier,  appears  to  consist  of  different 
substances  mixed  together  ;  a  blackish  matter,  a  white 
apparently  saline  matter,  and  a  substance  having  dif- 
ferent shades  of  brown  and  fawn.  It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  effervesces 
strongly,  and  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved,  having 
some  resemblance  in  smell  to  phosphureted  hydrogen 
gas.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns,  and 
is  converted  into  a  white  saline  mass*.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  fluoric  acid  gas  is  decomposed 
during  this  combustion,  and  that  its  basis  exists  in  the 
chocolate  coloured  residuum  ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  forna 
a  compound  with  the  potash  formed,  it  has  not  beea 
possible  hitherto  to  ascertain  its  properties.  In  this 
respect  fluoric  acid  reseipbles  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  which  are  decomposed  by  potassium,  but  their 
iasps  combine  with  the  potash  formed. 

II.  Boracic  Acid. 

I  HAVE  given,  in  page  773  of  this  Appendix,  an  ac- 
count of  the  composition  of  this  acid,  and  of  the  pro- 
perties of  its   basis,    to  which   the  name  of  boracium 


*  Davy^  FLU,  Trans,  1809. 
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lias  been  given <     It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  two     ^^"P•  ^^- 

V      I'n        ^    nil  I'itt 

parts  oxygen,  and  one  part  of  boracium. 

III.  Oxymuriatic  Acid. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Gay  Lus^ 
sac,  related  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Appendix,  alter 
our  notions  respecting  this  acid.  Instead  of  the  oxygen 
being  loosely  combined,  it  appears  to  be  united  most 
firmly  to  the  muriatic  acid,  and  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  separated,  even  by  the  action  of  carbon  at  a  red 
heat.  The  easy  decomposition  of  this  acid,  in  com- 
mon cases,  is  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  of  muriatic 
acid  for  water, 

Majon  has  observed,  that  when  bottles  filled  with 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  co- 
lour and  smell  disappears,  and  a  smell  is  observed  si- 
milar to  that  of  muriatic  ether.  Hence  he  suspects 
that  ether  is  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  this 
acid  by  light.  But  his  experiments  are  altogether 
insufilicient  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion  *. 

IV.  Chromic  Acid  and  Chromates. 

Vauquelin  has  recently  published  an  important, 
paper  on  the  method  of  procuring  chromic  acid  and 
oxide  of  chrome,  and  on  the  combination  of  these  bo- 
dies with  bases  and  acids  f . 

It  is  from  chromate  of  iron  that  these  substances  are 
usually  procured,  because  that  is  by  far  the  most  abun- 


Ann.  de  Cbim,  hiv.  264.  f  Ann.  de  Ch'm.  hs.  70, 
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Book  II.     ^ant  ore  of  that  metal.     Two  parts  of  this  substance 

Division  II.  .  .  . 

^— V— ~'    ^^^  mixed  with  one  part  of  nitre,  and  calcined  for  some 

time  in  a  crucible.  The  mass  is  digested  in  water,  the 
liquid  separated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  muriatic 
acid.  The  acid  solution  is  speedily  decanted  off,  and 
the  residue,  which  is  chromate  of  iron  undecomposed, 
is  to  be  calcined  a  second  time  with  the  fourth  part  of 
its  weight  of  nitre,  and  treated  as  before.  When  the 
ore  is  completely  decomposed,  the  aqueous  solutions, 
which  contain  the  oxide  of  chromium,  are  to  be  col- 
lected, saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  crystallized,  in 
order  to  separate  some  impurities.  The  salt  is  then  to 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  containing  as  little  excess  of  acid  as 
possible*  A  red  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  the  chro- 
mic acid  combined  with  the  mercury.  It  is  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed,  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a  stone-ware  re- 
tort. The  oxide  of  chromium  remains  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity. 
How  toob-  Chromic  acid  may  be  obtained  pure  by  mixing  chro- 
'^•"  '^-T*  n^ate  of  potash  with  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  precipi- 
tate, which  consists  of  chromate  of  barytes,  is  to  be  well 
washed,  and  exactly  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  not  added  in  excels.  The  sulphate  of  barytes  be- 
'  ing  separated,  the  liquid  is  to  be  cautiously  evaporated 
to  dryness,  water  added,  and  the  process  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  acid. 
OxidM   f  ^^^  oxide  of  chromium  is  green,  the  chromic  acid 

chromium,  jed.  100  parts  of  oxide  of  chromium  are  converted 
into  chromic  acid  by  combining  with  16 '5  parts  of  oxy- 
gen. Chromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid, 
and  converted  into  oxide  of  chromium.     The  colour  is 
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at  first  reddish  brown,  but  by  heat  it  is  converted  intb      Chap.lL 
green. 

Oxide  of  chromium,  obtained  by  calcining  chromate 
of  mercury,  is  soluble  in  acids  with  great  difficulty ; 
but  the  oxide  of  chromium,  obtained  by  decomposing 
chromate  of  potash  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  filtrating 
and  adding  a  little  potash,  is  easily  soluble  in  the  dif- 
ferent acids. 

The  sulphate  of  chromium  is  easily  decomposed  by  Salts  of 
heat.  Muriate  of  chromium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ^  *■<"*"»""• 
Jeaves  a  red  powder,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The 
solution  is  green.  When  heated  oxy muriatic  acid  gas 
is  given  out,  it  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  yellow 
plates,  and  at  last  nothing  remains  but  green  oxide. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  oxide  of  chromium  with  facility, 
and  without  altering  its  nature  ;  but  if  the  solution  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  is  converted 
into  acid.  Phosphate  of  chromium  has  an  emerald  green 
colour,  oxalate  of  chromium  is  of  an  amethyst  red. 
Sulphurous  acid  readily  dissolves  the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. Oxide  of  chromium,  recently  precipitated,  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potash  j  the  solution  has  a  fine  green 
colour. 

Chromate  of  potash. — There  are  two  varieties  of  this  Chromate 
salt :  1.  The  neutral  chromate,  of  a  lemon  yellow  colour, 
which  crystallizes  in  small  prisms.  When  heated  it  be- 
comes red,  but  assumes  its  natural  colour  on  cooling. 
2.  The  superchromate,  which  has  an  orange  yellow 
colour,  and  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms. 

Chromate  of  ammonia. — When  chromic  acid  is  satu-   Chromate 
rated  with  ammonia,  and  the   liquid  set  aside,  a  salt  ®^^""**^"^ 
gradually  forms  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.     It  is  decom- 
posed by  a  slight  heat,  even  when  in  solution,  Browiv 
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Chromate 
•f  barytes. 


Chromate 
of  iime. 


Chromate 
of  magne- 
sia. 


Chromate 
«f  iron. 


Chromate 
of  lead. 


flocks  of  chromic  acid  precipitating,  which  become  green 
when  calcined. 

Chromate  of  barytes. — This  salt  is  easily  formed  by- 
mixing  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  barytes.  The 
salt  precipitates  in  powder.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  composed  of 

40*16  chromic  acid 

59*84  barytes 


100*00 


Chromate  of  lime. — This  salt  is  pretty  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. By  evaporation  it  yields  silky  plates  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  fixed  al- 
kalies decompose  it* 

Chromate  of  magnesia.-^This  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  six-sided  prisms, 
of  a  fine  topaz  yellow  colour.  When  in  large  masses 
its  colour  is  orange  yellow*  The  magnesia  is  precipi- 
tated by  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline 
earths. 

Chromate  of  iron. — When  chromate  of  potash  is 
dropt  into  sulphate  of  iron,  a  fawn  coloured  precipitate 
falls,  which  contains  oxide  of  chromium.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  black  oxide  of  iron  decomposes  chromic 
acid.  To  compose  chromate  of  iron,  then,  we  must  em- 
ploy oxy sulphate  of  iron# 

Chromate  of  lead. — ^^This  salt  assumes  different  shades 
of  colour  according  to  the  method  of  preparing  it.  Neu- 
tral chromate  of  potash  throws  it  down  of  an  orange 
yellow,  superchromate  of  a  deep  lemon  yellow,  sub- 
chromate  of  a  yellowish  red  or  deep  red.  The  chro^ 
mate  of  lead,  made  by  means  of  a  solution  slightly  acid, 
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has  the  colour  which  is  most  sought  after  by  painiersi     Chap.  If ;^ 
and  which  in  reality  is  the  most  solid. 

Ghromate  of  copper..»-^This  salt  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  together  solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  copper*  A  precipitate  falls,  which  is  at  first 
yellowish  brown^  but  becomes  bistre  brown  when  dried, 

Chromate  of  silver. — This  salt  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
precipitate  is  reddish  brown  when  the  liquids  are  mixed 
hot,  purple  red  when  they  are  mixed  cold,  and  carmine 
red  when  the  chromate  of  potash  contains  an  excess  of 
acid.  It  becomes  brown  whan  exposed  to  the  lights 
and  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Oxide  of  chromium  is  employed  to  colour  porcelain. 
It  gives  a  fine  green,  and  resists  a  strong  heat,  better  than 
most  other  metallic  colours.  An  enameris  made  of  it, 
which,  when  applied  to  copper  or  silver,  imitates  very 
exactly  the  colour  of  gold  ** 

V.     Acetic  Acid. 

From  recent  experiments,  as  well  as  others  made  long 
ago,  it  appears  that  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid 
does  not  indicate  its  strength.  Thus  MoUerat  found 
two  specimens  of  acid  of  the  same  specific  gravity ^  Specific 
namely  1*0630  ;  though  the  first  contained  0*87125  of  S^^^'^^* 
acid,  and  the  other  only  0*41275.  When  water  is 
added  to  the  strongest  acid,  its  specific  gravity  increases 
till  it  amounts  to  l-0791i  The  acid  then  contains 
0*67250  of  its  weight  of  acid*    If  more  water  be  added^ 


*  Attti.  de  Chim,  Ux.  70. 
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BookTI.     the  specific  orravity  gradually  diminishes.     Thus  it  an- 
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*— V— — '    pears  that  the  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  increases  with 

its  strength  till  it  reaches  1'0791,  when  the  proportion 
of  acid  amounts  to  0*67^56.  The  specific  gravity  after 
this  diminishes  as  the  strength  increases  *. 

These  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  are  sometimes 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  spiritous  liquor 
in  strong  acetic  acid.  This  liquor  being  lighter  than 
water,  balances  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid,  and 
thus  causes  the  mixture  to  be  specifically  lighter,  even 
when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  increased.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr  Chenevix  for  an  important  set  of  experi- 
ments on  the  formation  and  properties  of  this  peculiar 
spiritous  liquor,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  ^j- 
ro-acetic  spirit  f.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  these  experiments. 

English  vinegar,  of  the  specific  gravity  1*0042,  was 
found  to  contain,  besides  water  and  acetic  acid,  a  pecu- 
liar vegetable  matter,  which  may  be  distilled  over  with 
the  liquid,  and  which  has  been  sometimes  called  muci- 
lage,  sometimes  extractive.  It  contains  also  traces  of  a 
spiritous  liquor.  French  vinegar  was  found  to  contain 
the  same  substances,  but  their  proportion  was  different. 
Its  specific  gravity  was  1*0072,  and  it  contained  more 
acetic  acid  and  spiritous  liquor,  and  less  mucilage,  than 
English  vinegar. 
Distillation  When  the  metalline  and  alkaline  or  earthy  acetates 
acetate*.'  are  distilled,  acetic  acid,  mixed  with  water,  and  this 
pyro-acetic  spirit,  is  obtained.  The  metallic  base,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  remains  in  the  retort ;  and  there  flies  oiF 


*  Mollcrat,  Ann,  dc  Ch'm.  Ixviii.  ^,  \  Ibid.  kix.  ^, 
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a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  heavy  inflammable  gas. 
The  metallic  base  is  usually  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state;  and  the  more  difficult  this  reduction *is,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetic  spirit  formed.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  distillation  of 
seven  metalline  acetates  in  a  state  of  purity* 
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The  acetates  of  potash  and  of  soda  give  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  pyro-acetic  spirit  than  any  of  the  metalline 
acetates.  When  acetate  of  bary  tes  is  distilled,  the  whole 
liquid  product  consists  of  this  spirit  without  any  mix- 
ture of  acid  whatever. 

This  pyro-acetic  spirit  is  quite  the  same  in  its  pro- 
perties, from  whatever  acetate  it  is  procured.  No  other 
genus  of  salts  tried,  as  the  oxalates,  tartrates,  citrates, 
yield  this  spirit.  Acetic  acid  is  not  converted  into  it  by 
heat.  Mr  Chenevix  distilled  the  same  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  five  or  six  times  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  ;  part  of  it  was  decomposed,  the  liquor  became 
brown,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  diminished,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  remained  unaltered.  But  if 
charcoal  be  put  into  the  porcelain  tube,  the  acid  is  de- 
stroyed by  one  distillation,  and  nothing  obtained  but 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  heavy  inflammable  air. 

Pyro-acetic  spirit  is  a  white  and  limpid  liquid.  Its 
taste  is  at  first  acrid  and  hot,  but  it  becomes  cooling,  and 
in  some  sort  urinous.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  is  com- 
pared by  Mr  Chenevix  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
peppermint  and  bitter  almonds.  Its  specific  gravity, 
when  as  pure  as  possible,  is  0'T864.  It  burns  with  a 
flame,  white  exteriorly,  but  of  a  fine  blue  within,  and 
leaves  no  residue.  It  boils  at  the  temperature  of  165*^. 
It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  volatile  oils  in  any 
proportion.  With  hot  olive  oil  also  it  mixes  in  any 
proportion  ;  but  with  that  oil  cold  it  mixes  only  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  It  dissolves  a  little  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  camphor.  When 
hot  it  dissolves  wax  and  tallow.  A  portion  of  these 
substances  precipitates  as  the  solution  cools,  but  water 
still  occasions  a  considerable  precipitate  in  it.  It  dis- 
solves potash,  and  becomes  darker  coloured  -,  but  it  may 
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be  obtained  by  distillation  again  unaltered.  When  ,  Chap,  rr. 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  it  blackens  and  is  decompo- 
sed, and  much  charcoal  is  formed.  When  mixed  with 
nitric  acid  it  becomes  yellow,  and  its  properties  are  al- 
tered. Some  oxalic  acid  is  foriped.  Muriatic  acid  ren- 
ders it  brown.  When  distilled  with  this  acid  a  combi- 
nation takes  place,  and  a  substance  is  formed,  possiess- 
ing  very  different  properties  from  muriatic  ether.  Thus 
it  appears  that  pyro-acetic  spirit  is  a  liquid  possessing 
J)roperties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  quite  different  from 
those,  both  of  alcohol,  ethers,  and  volatile  oils.  It  de- 
serves, of  course,  a  peculiar  place  among  compound 
combustibles. 

VI.  Benzoic  Acid.l 

FouRCRoy  and  Vauquelin  some  time  ago  announced, 
that  benzoic  acid  might  be  obtained  from  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  discovery,  and  a  benzoic  acid,  obtained  from  the 
urine  of  cattle,  introduced  into  commerce  in  France. 
It  has  the  colour  and  lightness  of  common  benzoic  acid, 
but  it  wants  its  aromatic  smell.  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin have  ascertained,  that  if  it  be  mixed  with  about 
*^th  of  its  weight  of  benzoin  in  powder,  and  sublimed 
a  second  time,  it  acquires  the  smell  and  all  the  other  j 
properties  of  common  benzoic  acid  *. 

VII.  Saclactic  acid. 
Trommsdorf  has  lately  subjected  this  acid  to  distil- j 


;« i4««.  de  Cb'm,  Ixix.  311.I 
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Book  IT.     lation,  and  examined  the  products.     Durine-  the  process 

Pivision  II.  . 

>— v—^.    the  acid  swells,   blackens,   and  melts ;    a  liquid  passes 

into  the  receiver,  at  first  colourless,  then  yellow,  ac- 
companied with  heavy  white  vapours,  and  followed  by 
a  little  empyrcumatic  oi)  j  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, mixed  with  a  little  heavy  inflammable  gas.  At 
the  end  of  the  process  a  brown  transparent  liquid  is 
found  in  the  receiver,  mixed  with  a  number  of  crystals, 
A  quantity  of  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort,  which  has 
the  metallic  lustre,  and  which,  when  incinerated,  leaves 
traces  of  lime.  The  liquid  in  the  receiver  contains 
acetic  and  pyrotartaric  acids,  but  no  traces  of  prussic 
acid  or  ammonia.  The  crystals  possess  the  praperties 
of  succinic  acid  *. 

VIII.     Suberic  Acid. 

Chevreul  has  lately  subjected  suberic  acid  to  a  new 
examination,  and  has  added  considerably  to  our  know^ 
kdge  of  its  properties.  He  obtained  it  by  digesting  1 
part  of  cork  in  6  parts  of  acid.  After  the  acid  had 
ceased  to  act,  the  whole  was  evaporated  to  the  consist., 
cnce  of  an  extract,  hot  water  was  poured  over,  and  the 
mixture  was  digested  for  some  time  in  a  sand  heat. 
When  set  aside,  a  matter  like  wax  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, and  white  tasteless  flocks  precipitated  to  the  bot» 
torn,  X^ese  substances  were  separated,  and  the  liquid 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  Suberic  acid  precipitated 
in  powder,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process  crystals 
of  ojcalic  acid  formed,      I  observed  the  formation  of 


*  4^.  A  CBimf  Izxit  79, 
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oxalic  acid  some  years  ago,  while  treating  cork  with 
nitric  acid. 

Suberic  acid  thus  formed  may  be  purified  by  wash- 
ing it  in  cold  water.  It  is  then  white  like  starch,  and 
has  an  acid  taste  without  any  bitterness.  Light  does  not 
alter  it$  whiteness.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  140®, 
dissolves  ^th  of  its  weight  of  this  acid,  and  ^^th  at  the 
temperature  of  55*5**.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on 
cooling  crystallizes  in  needles.  When  heated  in  a  re- 
tort it  is  volatilized,  and  condenses  on  the  upper  part  in 
long  needles.  It  does  not  precipitate  lime,  barytes,  or 
strontian  water,  nor  the  sahs  containing  these  alkaline 
earths.  The  alkalies  dissolve  it  very  well,  and  form 
with  it  neutral  salts.  It  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver, 
muriate  of  tin,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  and  acetate  of 
lead,  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  but  it  does  not  precipitate 
sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Nitric  acid  has  no  action  on  it.  It  dissolves  in  alco^ 
hoi.  It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
provided  it  is  free  from  yellow  bitter  matter*.  Trieste 
properties  show  a  strong  resemblance  between  this  acid 
and  the  benzoic,  though  it  differs  in  sev€T^,)res|)§Pt5i. 

IX.-    Prussic  acid. 

It  has  been  annouaced  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, that  Mr  Porret,  j.anior,  has  obtained  an  acid  dif- 
fering fwm  the  prussic  in  containing  less  oxygen,  and 
which  is  converted  into  prussic  acid  by  the  addition  of 
oitygen.     He  calls  it  prussous  acid.     It  is  a  most  deli- 


*  Nicholson**  Jour,  xxiii.  149* 
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Book  ir.     catc  test  of  the  presence  of  silver,  and  precipitates  iroa 

PiviHon  II.  ^  ,  '  r         r 

w— V— ^  red  *.  As  these  experiments  have  not  yet  been  pubp 
iished,  it  is  Impossible  to  form  any  notion  of  their  na- 
ture. If  they  prove  accurate,  they  will  demonstrate 
that  oxygen  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  prussic  acid. 


X.     Pyrotaric  acid. 

The  observation  made  by  Gehlen  respecting  this 
acid,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  353  of  this  Work,  induced 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  to  examine  it  again,  and  they 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  not  an  empyreumatic  acetic 
acid,  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose,  but  an  acid  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  properties,  and  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
species  apart.  They  obtained  it  by  distilling  tajtar  in 
a  retort,  saturating  the  liquid  obtained  by  means  of  car^ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  purifying  the  salt  by  repeated 
crystallizations  and  solutions.  When  this  salt  was 
mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  dis,- 
tillatioil,  it  furnished,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a 
white  sublimate,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  retort  in  scales.  This  sublimate  is  pure  j&^-. 
rotartaric  acid. 

Its  taste  is  extremely  acid.  When  heated  it  melts, 
and  sublimes  in  a  white  smoke,  without  leaving  any  re- 
sidue. It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallizes 
again  when  subjected  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
^oes  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead  nor  nitrate  of  silver  5 
^ut  it  precipitates  nitrate  of  mercury.     Some  time  after 


t  Fhii.  Mag.  xuiii.  40$), 
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it  has   been  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  needleform     Chap.n. 
crystals  make  their  appearance. 

When  combined  in  excess  with  potash,  no  salt  si- 
milar to  tartar  is  formed.  In  this  state  it  instantly 
forms  a  precipitate  when  dropt  into  acetate  of  lead. 
Pjrotartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  does 
not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barjtes  and  lime,  as  tartrate 
of  potash  does  *. 

XL     Zingiberic  acid. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Nicholson's  Journal  f  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  acid  from  ginger,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  zingiberic  acid.  An 
ounce  of  white  ginger  was  infused  for  two  ot  three 
days  in  six  ounces  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  was 
then  diluted  with  rather  more  than  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  evaporated  at  212*^,  till  the  smell  of  nitric  acid  was 
gone.  Carbonate  of  lead  was  then  added  to  saturation, 
and  the  solution  filtered.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  ni- 
tric acid  to  neutralize  the  lead  was  added,  and  th^ 
liquid  again  filtered. 

By  evaporating  the  liquor,  an  acid  was  obtained,  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  short  white  pieces  of  raw  silk.  It 
oxidizes  zinc  and  iron,  dissolves  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths,  and  the  oxides  of  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. It  differs  from  most  of  the  vegetable  acids,  in  form- 
ing soluble  salts  with  bary  tes  and  lime.  It  is  not  vola- 
tilized nor  melted  at  the  temperature  of  212^.  It  is 
pretty  solvable  in  water.     Its  combination  with  mag. 


4fin,  de  Cblm.  Ixiv.  ^%.  f  Vol,  xxiii.  p.  384. 
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Book  II.    uesia  has  a  sweet  taste.     A  more  complete  mvestiga- 

0ivi8ion  II.     .  ..'  i     r  ,  ,•  /.   ,  • 

■  tion  will  be  necessary  before  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 

substance  can  be  considered  as  fully  established. 
Chap.  IV — Sect.  II.  Ether.—- Vol.  II.  p.  439, 


Alcohol 
unites  with 
all  vegeta- 
ble acids. 


Thenard  has  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  none 
of  the  vegetable  acids  are  capable  of  forming  an  ether, 
when  distilled  with  alcohol,  except  the  acetic  ;  but 
that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with  alco- 
hol, and  of  forming  with  it  a  kind  of  oily  compound, 
if  they  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  with  a  portion  of 
any  of  the  powerful  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  or 
muriatic,  and  distilled.  The  oily  compound  is  some- 
times obtained  in  the  receiver,  sometimes  it  remains  in 
the  retort. 

Two  parts  of  benzoic  acid  were  dissolved  in  four  parts 
of  alcohol,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*800,  and  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  one  part  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 
This  mixture  was  distilled  in  a  retort.  No  gaseous  sub- 
stances were  disengaged.  The  first  liquid  that  came 
over  was  a  weak  alcohol.  The  last  liquid  that  came 
ovex  contained  the  peculiar  oily  substance,  which  might 
be  separated  by  means  of  water.  A  good  deal  of  the 
same  matter  remained  in  the  retort,  and  was  deposited  on 
cooling.  'When  purified,  by  washing  it  with  hot  water, 
in  which  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble,  it  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing properties  : 

Its  colour  is  yellowish;  it  is  a  little  heavier  than 
water  ;  its  taste  is  strong  j  it  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
809  or  86®,  is  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  176^;  19 
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acid,  oily,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  but  precipitates  as  the  liquid  cools; 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  water.  When  deprived  of  the  excess  of  ben- 
zoic acid  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  became  colourless, 
and  remained  liquid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  its  other  properties  remained  the  same. 
When  long  agitated  with  caustic  potash,  it  was  decom- 
posed, and  found  to  be  a  compound  of  benzoic  acid  and 
alcohol. 

A  mixture  of  30  parts  oxalic  acid,  36  alcohol,  and  10  of 
sulphuric  acid,  being  distilled  till  sulphuric  ether  begins 
to  come  over,  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  when  diluted  with 
water,  deposited  a  similar  oily  matter,  which  was  a  com- 
pound of  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  Citric  and  malic  acids 
being  substituted  for  oxalic,  a  similar  oily  compound 
was  obtained.  Tartaric  acid  furnished  also  an  oily 
compound,  but  its  properties  were  peculiar.  Traces 
of  a  similar  compound  were  observed  when  gallic  acid 
was  employed.  The  other  vegetable  acids  were  not 
tried  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  also  would  furnish 
similar  componuds :  so  that  alcohol  seems  to  have  the 
property  of  combining  with  almost  all  the  acids,  and  of 
neutralizing  theao,  and  concealing  their  characteristic 
properties. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  formation  of  acetic  ether.  Nitric  and  muriatic  acids 
produce  the  same  effect,  but  a  greater  proportion  ot 
them  is  necessary.  Phosphorous  acid  likewise  produces 
a  considerable  effect,  and  arsenic  and  oxalic  acids  a  still 
less.  Tartaric  and  phosphoric  acids  produce  no  effect 
whatever.    Thus  it  appears  that  acids  favour  the  ^rm« 
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ation  of  acetic  ether  in  proportion  as  they  have  the 
property  of  condensing  alcohol  *. 

Thenard  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  have  the  property  of  combining 
with  acids,  and  of  neutralizing  them.  He  has  produ- 
ced five  examples  from  vegetable  bodies,  and  as  many 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  His  hypothesis  is  ingenious, 
though  he  has  probably  stretched  it  a  great  deal  too 
farf. 


Book  IL— Division  HI — Chap.  HI.    Salts. 
Vol.  n.  p.  565. 

Several  valuable  analyses  of  different  salts  have  ap* 
peared  since  this  Chapter  was  printed.  The  following 
Tables  include  the  most  material  of  thesQ  : 

^  Muriate  of  Potash . 


t 

§ 

Acid 

34-83 

33-34 

Base 

65'n 

66*66 

Total 

100 

100 

*  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  5.  f  Ibid.  iL  %$% 

*"^       I  Curaudau,  Jovr.  de  PbysXvtW,  11. 
Hi^iJ  ^  BerthoUct,  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  55. 
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Muriate  of  Soda. 


* 

t 

Acid 

46 

43 

Base 

54 

57 

Total 

100 

100 

629 
Chap.  HI. 


Muriate  of  Ammonia, 

61 '6 5  acid 
38*35  base 


100:1: 
-Muriate  of  Magnesia. 

56*01  acid 
43*99  base 


100  § 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

49*23  acid 
50*77  base 


100  II 


*  Dr  Marcct,  Nicholson's  Jwr.  xx.  30. 

f  Bcrard,"*^/i/7.  de  Chim.  Ixxi.  63. 

%  Gay  L«8sac,  Mem.  d'Areustl,  ii.  25$'  His  method  Wa5  tKe  same  as 
mine ;  but  I  fell  into  an  error,  from  not  knowing  the  quantity  0!^  water 
in  muriatic  acid  gas* 

§  Marcet,  Nidioljoa's  Jtun  xx.  29.  (I  lbid» 
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Divi»oDni.  Phosphate  of  Potash, 

42*5  acid 
57*5  base 


100*0 


Carbonate  of  Potash, 

46*20  acid 
53*80  base 


100*00 1 


Subcarbonate  of  Potash, 

gg'IO  acid 
70*21  base 


100*0©  t 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

55*62  acid 
44*38  base 

100*00  § 


♦  Berthollet,  Mem,  <f  4«««V,  ii.  6o. 

i  Berard,  Ann.  dt  Qbim,  JUsi.  4^^  %  W.  Ibid.  p.  5«. 

iW.Ibid.p.;^, 
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Subcarbonate  of  Soda, 


* 

Hi: 

t 

Acid 

13*98 

3T47 

16-04 

Base 

23*33 

62-53 

20-85 

Water 

62*69 

63-61 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Carbonates  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Berthollet  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  what  are 
considered  at  present  as  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  are  in  reality  subcarbonates  ;  and  that  the  true 
carbonates,  if  thej-  could  be  formed,  would  coiitain 
twice  as  much  acid,  united  to  the  same  quantity  of  base^ 
as  the  known  carbonates  §. 


Sulphate  of  Potash, 


II 

ir 

** 

Acid 

41-50 

42-29 

42-76 

Base 

58-50 

57-71 

57-24 

Total 

100         100 

100 

*  Berard,  Ann.  de  Cbim.  Ixxi.  SS  and  58. 

t  D'Arcet,  Ibid.  Ixviii.  178,  and  Ixxi.  »o8. 

§  Mem.  d'Arcuell,  ii.  478.  \\  Berthollet,  Ibid.  j>.  60. 

\  Curaadau,  Jour,  de  Pbys.  Ivii.  IC. 

•*  Bcrard,  Ann,  de  Chim,  Ixxi,  47^ 
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Sulphate  of  Soda. 

22*  7S  acid 
47*22  base 


100-00 


Sulphate  of  Barytas. 

32*30  acid 
6T70  base 


100*00  t 


Nitrate  of  Potash. 


1 

§ 

II 

Acid 

48*62 

50*24 

51*36 

Base 

51*38 

49*76 

48*64 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Phosphates. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  chemists>  that  the  only 
phosphates  which  can  be  decomposed  by  heat  and  char- 
coal, are  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  the  metalline 


*  Berard,  /Inn.  de  Chlm»  Ixjd.  54. 
f  BerthpJlet,  Mem.  d^Arcuell^  ii.  49. 
§  Curaudau,  Jaur.  de  Pbys,  Ixvii.  10. 
H  Bcrard,  Ann,  de  Ch'm,  Uxi.  68. 


\  Id.  Ibid.  p.  S9* 
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phosphates.  Saussure  junior  has  shown  that  this  opi-  Chap.  III«^ 
nion  is  erroneous.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  phos- 
phate of  potash  and  charcoal,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
and  charcoal,  in  a  strong  heat,  he  obtained  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  phosphorus.  Even  phosphate  of  lime 
was  decomposed  by  the  same  process,  but  a  very  vio- 
lent temperature  was  necessary  *. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

,  Prieur  has  observed,  that  the  sulphate  of  copper^ 
when  sufficiently  transparent,  refracts  doubly,  like  many 
other  crystals  of  a  similar  formf. 


Book  III -Chap.  II. — Sect.  II.  Mixture  of 

Gases.  Vol.  III.  p.  453. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Dalton  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  gases  mixed  when  brought  into  contact, 
have  been  repeated  with  care  by  BerthoUet.  His  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  two  small  globular  glass  vessels,  fur- 
nished each  with  a  stopcock  ;  the  capacity  of  the  first 
was  1*591  cubic  inches,  that  of  the  second  1'693  cubic 
inches.  They  were  joined  by  a  tube  0'197  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  10*43  inches  long.  The  experiments  were 
made  In  a  cellar,  where  the  temperature  was  equable. 
The  stopcocks  were  kept  shut,  and  all  communication 
prevented,  till  the  vessels  had  acquired  exactly  the  same 


*  An»,  ie  Ch'm*  Uv.  189.  f  Ajm^  de  Cb'im.  Ilvi.  i\ 

Vol,  V.  3  G 
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Book  III.  temperature.  The  stopcocks  were  then  opened,  witli 
the  proper  precautions  not  to  alter  the  temperature.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  stopcocks  were  shut, 
and  the  gases  in  each  vessel  examined.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  result  of  these  experiments. 


Glass  vessels. 

Gases  used. 

Time. 

Gases  found  in  each  vessel. 

1 

2 

Hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 

48  hours 

41*13  Car.  acid  gas 
43-26  Ditto 

1 

2 

Hydrogen 
Air 

48  hours 

4T24  Hydrogen  gas 
47-62  Ditto 

1 

2 

Hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

43  Carbonic  acid 
46  Ditto 

1 
2 

Air 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

28  Carbonic  acid 
56  Ditto 

1 
2 

Air 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

21- 2  Carbonic  acid 
59-8  Ditto 

1 
2 

Azotic 
Oxygen 

24  hours 

60       Oxygen 
39-33  Ditto      , 

1 
o 

Hydrogen 
Oxygen 

24  hours 

50  Oxygen 
50  Ditto 

1 

2 

Hydrogen 
Azotic 

24  hours 

46  Hydrogen 
45  Ditto 

1 

2 

Azotic 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

22  Carbonic  acid 
60  Ditto 

1 

2 

Azotic 
Carbonic  acid 

48  hours 

35  Carbonic  acid 
61  Ditto 
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Gla98  vessels. 

Gases  used. 

Time. 

Gases  found  In  each  vessel. 

Chap.  IL 

1 
2 

Oxygen 
Carbonic  acid 

24  hours 

24  Carbonic  acid 
dO  Ditto 

1 
2 

Air 
Carbonic  acid 

11  days 

42  Carbonic  acid 
50  Carbonic  acid 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  gases 
mix  more  speedily  when  one  of  them  is  hydrogen,  and 
much  more  slowly  when  that  gas  is  wanting.  In  the 
last  experiment  we  see,  that  11  days  were  not  sufficient 
to  produce  an  eqjiable  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic 
acid  *.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  how  incompatible 
these  results  are  with  Mr  Dalton's  hypothesis  of  the 
non-elasticity  of  different  gases  with  respect  to  each 
other. 


Sect.  III.    CoMBt*rATioN  of  Gases. 
Vol.  III.  p.  461. 

Gay  Lussac  has  published  an  ingenious  essay  f  on 
the  combination  of  gases,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  they  always  combine  either  in  equal 
bulks,  or  one  part  of  one,  by  bulk,  with  two  or  with 
three  parts  of  the  other.  Though  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  carried  his  generalization  rather  too  far,  yet  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  a  good  many  of  the  cases  he 
has  made  out  his  point.     The  following  table  exhibits 


•  Mtni'  (Tuircueilt  ii.  463* 


f  Ibid.  ii.  207. 
3G  2 
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a  view  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  gaseous 


bodies  combine,  both  in  bulk  and  weight. 

."3 

.i^'^               iafl                   bofl  d     .,..—*• 

'o 

$. 

a 

CO 

C 

1 
1 

£-§2         J&?®2      2'c^*^2  2      o 
vp  w  o        j<^  ?  ?■  2  :*  :*  p^p^r^*?  2  p 

c 

c 

> 
a 

o 

a: 

lOO  muriatic  acid 
100  carbonic  acid 

50  ditto 
100  fluo-Boric  gas 

.50  ditto 

50  oxygen  gas 

50  ditto 
100  ditto 
200  ditto 
100  ditto 
100  ditto 
300  hydrogen 

50  oxygen  gas 

100  oxygen 
50  ditto 
100  ditto 

100  ammoniacal  gas 

1 00  ditto 

100  ditto 

100  ditto 

100  ditto 

100  hydrogen  gas 

100  azotic  gas 

100  ditto 

100  ditto 

aoo  nitreus  gas 

300  ditto 

100  azotic  gas 

100  sulphurous  acidgas 

300  muriatic  acid 
500  carbonic  oxide 

50  oxygen  gas 

i 

3 
CO 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia 

Fluo-borate  of  ammonia  " 

Subfluo-borate  of  ammonia 

Water 

Nitrous  oxide 

Nitrous  gas 

Nitric  acid 

Nitric  acid 

Nitrous  acid 

Ammonia 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphurous  acid 

"Oxymuriatic  acid 

100  Carbonic  acid 

100  Carbonic  acid 

1 00  Carbonic  oxide 
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As  the  specific  gravities  of  the  different  gases  which  Chap.  II.  ^ 
Gay  Lussac  employed,  differ  a  good  deal  from  some  o£^  !.  "'' Vj 
those  which  I  have  given,  I •  think  it  necessary  to  add 
them  here,  together  with  the  names  of  the  philosophers 
who  made  the  experiments.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  consider  them  as  so  correct  as  those  whjch  I  have 
given  in  the  table,  Vol.  III.  p.  439,  of  this  work* 

Gases.  Sp.  gravities.  Authorities. 

Air  ...... v,..M. 1-00000") 

Oxygen  gas  , 1*10359  I 

Azotic  gas  0*96913  I      . 

,,    ,    ^  >Biot  and  Arrago 

Hydrogen  gas  0*07321  J  ^ 

Carbonic  acid  gas  ^•..   1-51961  I 

Ammoniacal  gas  ....  0*59669 J 

Muriatic  acid  gas  ....   1*278         Biot  and  Gay  Lussac 

Nitrou,  oxide P'^"^^  ^avy 

I  1*36293  Berthollet 

Kitrous  gas  1-03S8  Berard 

Sulphurous  acid  gas      2*205  Kirwan,  tj  y^.c 

Carbonic  oxide  ., 0*9509  Cruickshanks 

Steam 0*6896  Trales 

Oxymuriatic  acid  gas   2*470  Thenard  &  Gay  Lussac 


Part  U. — Book  L — Chap.  L — Sect.  I.  Air. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  6. 

Gay  Lussac  has  published  some  observations  upon 
th€  nitrous  gas  eudiometer,  which  differ  very  much 
from  those  of  Dalton,  stated  in  p.  14  of  this  section. 
According  to  Gay  Lussac,  oxygen  gas  combines  with 
two  proportions  of  nitrous  gas,  either  with  twice  or 
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Part  ir.  ^Jth  thrice  its  bulk  of  it.  When  the  oxygen  predo- 
t«p--v— ^  miuates,  the  compound  formed  consists  of  one  part 
oxygen,  and  two  parts  nitrbus  gas  ;  when  the  nitrous 
gas  predominates,  the  compound  formed  consists  of 
one  part  oxj^gen,  and  three  parts  nitrous  gas.  To  ana- 
lyse air,  let  op  100  measures  of  it  into  a  wide  vessel ; 
add  100  measures  of  nitrous  gas;  do  not  agitate.  In 
about  a  minute  the  absorption  is  complete.  Measure 
the  residue.  One  fourth  of  the  bulk  absorbed  gives 
the  oxygen  gas  in  the  air  examined  *,  I  hsLir^  repeated 
this  experiment,  and  find,  that  unless  the  Vessel  be  3 
inches  in  diameter,  the  result  is  very  inaccurate.  Even 
then,  one  fourth  of  the  bulk  absorbed  hardly  equals 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  ^ir.  Hence  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  vessel  of  5  or  (5  inches  in  diameter  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  an  approach  to  correct  results,  when  the 
experiment  is  made  in  that  way. 


Part  II.^Book  I Chap.  II.— Sect.  VI. 

Meteoric  Stones.    Vol.  IV.  p.  119. 

In  the  account  of  the  constituents  of  meteoric  stones. 
It  was  omitted  to  mention,  that  Laugier  has  detected 
chromium  as  a  constituent  of  them,  and  that  this  sub« 
stance  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  me- 
teoric stones  analysed  since  that  discovery  was  announ, 
ced. 

Sage  affirmed,  that  he  had  discovered  alumina  as 
another  constituent ;  but  when  Vauquelin  repeated  the 


»  Mcffi,  d*4rcuciff  ii.  225* 
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experiment,  he  could  only  find  minute  traces  of  that  ,Chap.  ii. 
earth.  But  a  meteoric  stone,  which  fell  latclj  in  Mo- 
ravia, and  which  has  the  common  characters  of  other 
meteoric  stones,  has  been  found  to  possess  different 
constituents.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  it  by 
Vauquelin. 

Silica  ..*.......  50 

Lime 12  ^ 

Alumina g 

Oxide  of  iron 29 

Oxide  of  manganese  •••     i 

Nickel,  a  trace 

Sulphur,  an  atom 


101 


* 


The  presence  of  lime  and  alumina,  and  the  absence 
of  magnesia  and  chromium,  distinguish  this  stone  from 
all  others  formerly  examined,  and  constitute  it  a  spe- 
cies apart. 


Part  II. — Book  III.  Minerals.  Vol.  IV.  p.  i8i. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  new  chemical  analy- 
ses of  minerals  have  been  recently  published,  chiefly 
by  Klaproth.  I  shall  here  insert  the  most  important  of 
these,  following  the  order  in  which  the  minerals  them- 
selves have  been  arranged. 


*  Ann.  it  Cbim.  Ixx.  321. 
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[Cinnamon  Stone. 

Silica 38*80 

Alumina 21*20 

Lime 31*25 

Oxide  of  iron 6*50 

Loss 2*25 

100*00* 

From  this  analysis  it  is  obvious,  that  cinnamon 
stone  is  improperly  classed  with  zircon  and  hyacinth. 
Professor  Jameson  had  previously  placed  it  in  the  gar^ 
net  family,  considering  it  as  the  hyacinth  originally 
analysed  by  Bergman. 

Augite  of  Frascati. 

Silica 48*00 

Lime  24*0« 

Magnesia 8*75 

Alumina 5*00 

Oxide  of  iron 12*00 

Oxide  of  manganese     1*00 
Loss i'25 

100-OOf 


#  Klaproth,  Ann*  <ie  Cbim»  Ixv.  i86.       f  Id.  Ibid,  Ixvii.  %^, 
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The   specific  gravity  of   the  specimen  was  3-400.    ,^00^^^ 
This. analysis  corresponds  with  the  preceding,  except  in 
the  proportion  of  lime,  which  is  greater. 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Iron  oxide 

Manganese 

Lass 


oxide 


Green- 
land 
Garnet. 


Melanite 

of     ! 

Frascati. 


43-00 
15*50 
1-75 
8-50 
29*50 
0-50 
1-25 


35-50 

d-00 

32-50 

24-25 
0-40 
1-35 


Granatite. 


3T50 
41-00 

0-50 

18-25 

0'50 

2-25 


100-00  100-00  100-00  100-00 


27-00 
52-25 


1  -50 
0-25 
2-00 


Schorlite, 


§ 

II 

Siliea 

36-8 

43-0 

Alumina 

52-6 

49-5 

Lime 

3-3 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-0 

Fluoric  acid 

5-8 

4-0 

Water 

1-5 

1 

Loss 

1-5 

100-0 

100-0 

*  Klaproth,  Ann,  de  Chim,  Ixv.  186. 

\  Id.  Ibid,  kvji.  %IZ'     Sp.  gr.  37 

\  Id.  Ibid.  p.  %zs.    First  variety  black,  second  red.] 

)  Vau«juelin,  Ibid.  Ixvii.  ^47.  \  Klaproth,  Ibid.  p.  ajo. 
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Part  ir. 


\ 

Quartz 
crystals. 

Amorph. 
Quartz. 

Prase. 

Iron  flint. 

* 

« 

« 

t 

t 

t 

Silica 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  iron 
Ox,  of  man. 
Water 
Loss 

99-37 
0-63| 

97-75 
0-50J 

1*00 
0-75 

98-5 
0-5 
1-0 

92-00 

5-75 
1-00 
1-00 
0-25 

93-5 
5- 

1- 

0-5 

76-00 
0-25 

21-50 

1-00 

1-25 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Mica. 


§ 

§ 

§ 

Silica 

Alumina 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganese 

Potash 

Water 

Loss 

47-00 
20-00 

15-50 
1-75 

i4-5a 

1-25 

48-00 

34-25 

0-50 

4-50 

8-75 
1-25 
2-75 

42-5 
11-5 

9-0 

22-0 
2-0 

10-0 
1-0 
2-0 

100 

100         100 

♦  Bucholz.  Ann,  de  Ch'tm.  Ixx.  49. 

f  Id.  Ibid.  p.  53.  The  first  variety  brown,  the  second  yellow,  the 
third  red. 

X  A  mixture  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 

§  Yi\z^ro\.\  Ann.  de  Cbim,  Ixx.  98,  113,  and  I20.  The  first  speci- 
men was  common  mica,  the  second  broad-learcd  mica  from  Siberia,  the 
third  black  mica  from  Siberia. 
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Labradore  Hornblende. 

54*25  silica 

2*25  alumina 

1*50  lime 
14*00  magnesia 
24*50  oxide  of  iron 

1*00  water 

2*50  loss 


100-00 


Hauy  has  lately  made  this  mineral  a  distinct  species, 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  hyperstene* 


Common 
Talc. 

Scaly 
Talc. 

t 

.   X 

Silica 

62-00 

Alumina 

81-75 

Lime 

4*00 

Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 

30-50 
2-50 

0-75 

Potash 

2*75 

0-50 

Water 

0-50 

13-50 

Loss 

1-15 

100-00  !l00'50 

From  these  analyses  it  is  obvious,  that  these  two  mi- 
nerals ought  to  be  separated  from  ea«jh  other,  and  no 
longer  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 


*  Klaproth,  Ann.  de  C&im*  htvii.  »4X. 
J  John,  Ibid.  Ixvk.  2sg, 


f  Id.  Ibid.  Ixi.  lo*. 
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Calcareous 
Spar. 

Arragonltc. 

* 

« 

Lime 

Carbonic  acid 
Water 

56-327 

43-045 

0-628 

56-351 

42-919 

0-730 

100-000 

100-000 

Capillary  Pyrites.  . 

K^laProth  has  analysed  this  ore,  and  found  it  native 
nickel  with  some  cobalt  and  arsenic.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  separated  from  iron  pyrites,  with  which  it  has  no 
connection  f. 

Sulphate  of  Cobalt. 

The  mineral  described  under  this  name,  in  Vol.  IV, 
p.  507,  it  appears,  is  rather  asulphate  of  magnesia  mixed 
with  oxide  of  cobalt.  But  real  sulphate  of  cobalt  has 
been  lately  found  at  Bleber  in  the  county  of  Hanau.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Kopp. 

Colour  flesh  red,  passing  to  rose  red  and  carmine  red. 
Sometimes  dendritiform,  and  sometimes  in  thin  layers 
on  other  minerals.  Lustre  usually  o,  sometimes  2, 
silky.  Fracture  earthy..  Opaque.  Streak  reddish 
white.    Soft.    Light.    Taste  styptic.     It  occurs  cover- 


♦  Thenard  and  Biot,  Mem,  (TArcueil^  ii.  176. 
f  Ann,de  Cbim.'hy,  I  $6. 
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ing  sulphate  of  barytes,  along  with  other  ores  of  cobalt.     Book  in. ^ 
Its  constituents  are, 

3  8' 71  oxide  of  cobalt 

19*74  sulphuric  acid 

41*55  water 


100*00* 

Needle  Ore. 

This  mineral  has  been  erroneously  arranged  among 
the  ores  of  chromium.  It  ought  to  be  placed  among 
the  ores  of  bismuth,  as  is  obvious  from  the  following 
analysis  of  Dr  John. 

43*20  bismuth 
24*32  lead 
12*10  copper 
1*58  nickel? 
1*32  tellurium? 
11*58  sulphur 
5*90  loss 


100*00 1 


Aplome. 

This  Is  the  name  given  by  Hauy  to  a  mineral  found 
in  Siberia,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Lena.  It  has 
some  resemblance  in  its  crystallization  to  the  garnet 
and   the   vesuvian.      Its   crystals  are   dodecahedrons. 


*  Ann,  de  Chim.  Ixx.  55.  f  Ibid.  kvii.  478. 
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Part  H.     formed  from  a  cube  by  a  decrement  of  one  range  on  each 
edge.     Colour  reddish  brown.     Very  hard.     Breaks 
into  crystalline  fragments,  with  difficulty  reduced  to 
powder.      Specific  gravity  3*444.     According  to  the 
analysis  of  Laugier,  it  is  composed  of 
40'0  silica 
20*0  alumina 
14*5  lime 
14*5  oxide  of  iron 
2*0  oxide  of  manganese 
2*0  mixture  of  silica  and  irpn 
2*0  loss  by  calcination 
5*0  loss 


100*0* 


Bronzite. 

This  mineral  has  been  classed  by  Hauy  as  a  variety 
of  smaragdite,  under  the  name  of  lamello-Jibrous  diallage. 
It  occurs  in  serpentine  near  Kranbat  in  the  Upper  Stiria, 
in  large  masses,  and  has  been  observed  in  other  places 
disseminated  in  serpentine. 

Colour  tombac  brown.  Massive  and  disseminated. 
Lustre  4,  semimetallic.  Fracture  lamellar,  with  a 
single  cleavage.  In  distinct  granular  concretions.  Trans- 
parency 2  ;  in  large  masses  0.  Streak  white.  Semi- 
hard.  Very  brittle.  Specific  gravity  3*200.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth,  its  constituents  are  as 
f ^lows : 


♦  /wr.V*  Fbyt.  \vt\u  307.      Atm,  dt  Qklm.  Ixxi.  IlC 
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60' 0  silica 

27*5  magnesia 

10 '5  oxide  of  iron 

0*5  water 

1-5  loss 

100-0* 

Part  II.— Book  IV Chap.  IL— Sect.  V. 

Leaves.     Vol.  V.  p.  223. 

Tobacco. 

^Vauqjjelin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  ana- 
lysis of  the  leaves  of  the  different  species  of  nicotiana^ 
chiefly  the  latifolia*  The  expressed  juice  contained  the 
following  substances  : 

1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  albumen. 

2.  Supermalate  of  lime. 

3.  Acetic  acid. 

4.  A  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. 

5.  A  red  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  which 
swells  considerably  when  heated. 

6.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

7.  A  peculiar  substance,  to  which  tobacco  owes  its 
properties.  This  substance  is  colourless,  acrid, 
volatile,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  seems 
different  from  every  vegetable  principle  hitherto 
described.  It  seems  to  approach  the  volatile  oils 
in  many  of  its  properties. 

8.  Green  fecula,  composed,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  glu- 
ten, green  resin,  and  woody  fibre  f . 


*  Ann,  de  Cbim,  kv,  107.  f  Ibid.  Ixxi.  139. 
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^  Part  n.  Part  II. — Book  V.  Animal  Substances. 

Vol.  V.  p.  428. 

Berzelius  has  published  a  variety  of  results  which 
he  obtained  by  analysing  animal  substances.     The  fol- 
,     lowing  are  the  most  important  of  these. 

1.  Muscular  flesh  contains  an  uncombined  acid.  This 
acid  is  combustible,  and  analogous  to  the  malic.  All 
the  alkali  contained  in  the  liquor  extracted  from  muscle, 
is  saturated  with  this  acid. 

2.  The  fibrin  and  coagulable  parfr  of  blood,  he  con- 
siders as  the  same  substance  in  different,  states.  Iron 
is  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  but  not  phosphate  of 
iron.  Blood  contains  no  gelatine,  but  some  is  formed 
when  the  blood  is  long  boiled. 

3.  The  acid  of  milk,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  the  acetic 
acid. 

4.  He  could  not  succeed  in  analysing  bile  by  the 
process  of  Thenard.  What  is  called  resin  of  bile  h6 
considers  as  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  resin  *. 

Niccolanum. 

I  FORGOT  to  mentlonj  in  its  proper  place,  that  Hisin- 
ger  and  Gehlen  have  proved  that  niccolanum  is  a  com- 
pound of  nickel  and  cobalt,  with  a  trace  of  iron  and 
arsenic  f* 


*  Ann.  ie  dim.  hxi.  a  1 8.  f  Jour,  de  Phys.  Ixvlil.  29. 
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